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AniOA  OK  DiHTnimrrioN  foh  Plains  Societies. 
(TriboH  (in(lrrlin(*(l  have  iiK^'-Krados.) 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  present  in  compact  and  readily  accessible 
form  concrete  field  data  upon  the  societies  and  analogous  organizations 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Plains.  The  problems  involved  are  not  merely 
those  pertaining  to  the  culture  of  the  Plains  Indians,  for  the  investigations  of 
Schurtz  and  Webster,  to  be  referred  to  later,  have  formulated  general  ex- 
planatory theories  for  the  origin  of  all  primitive  societies  which  elevate 
any  such  study  as  we  have  undertaken  to  the  level  of  a  general  problem  in 
social  development.  Our  method,  however,  has  been  empirical,  beginning 
first  with  the  collection  of  data  irrespective  of  these  general  points  of  view, 
followed  by  their  publication  in  the  form  and  order  of  accumulation;  then  in 
turn  subjecting  these  individual  reports  to  comparative  analysis.  Our  ideal 
has  been,  first  of  all,  the  gathering  of  adequate  data  and  its  presentation  in 
full  detail  for  each  tribal  group. 

Societies  among  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  were  noted  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
hut  first  described  in  detail  by  Maximilian,  and  though  remarked  upon  by 
many  writers  were  not  seriously  studied  until  1899.  Up  to  this  time  the 
most  important  data  were  found  in  the  writings  of  Grinnell,  Mooney,  Clark, 
James,  and  J.  O.  Dorsey.  But  in  1899  Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber  began  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  under  the  auspices  of  this 
institution  and  published  a  special  paper  on  the  societies  of  the  Arapaho  in 
1904.  In  1903  the  writer  began  an  investigation  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians 
and  found  many  points  of  similarity  to  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  series. 
This  at  once  suggested  an  important  comparative  problem.  In  1905  G.  A. 
I>orsey  published  his  notes  on  Cheyenne  organizations  and  in  1906  Professor 
Kroelier  presented  a  second  paper  at  the  Quebec  session  of  the  Congress  of 
Americanists  in  which  the  existing  status  of  the  problem  was  outlined.  The 
n>ntrihution  by  Kroeber  clearly  formulated  the  case,  but  so  far  it  was 
merely  a  specific  problem  in  Plains  culture.  Some  years  previous  appeared 
the  work  of  Heinrich  Schurtz,  Altersklassen  und  Manncrbunde,  in  which  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  Plains  Indian  societies  was  treated  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  world-wide  social  phenomenon.  According  to  this  author, 
there  is  some  inner  tendency  in  man  to  form  age  classes  and  to  formalize 
them  into  societies.  Following  this  lead  Hutton  Webster  wrote  his  well- 
known  book  on  Primitive  Secret  Societies  in  which  he  developed  the  theory 
that  all  such  societies  had  their  origin  in  initiation  ceremonies.  The  bearing 
of  these  discussions  upon  the  specific  problem  of  Plains  Indian  societies  was 
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discussed  by  Lowie  in  a  former  volume  of  this  series,  thereby  greatly  broad- 
ening the  problem.  It  thus  became  clear  that  an  exhaustive  study  of  Plains 
Indi^Ln  societies  would  give  the  best  possible  test  to  these  theories  and  aside 
from  making  a  specific  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  North  American 
culture,  would  go  far  toward  the  solution  of  more  fundamental  social  prob- 
lems. 

In  1907  the  anthropological  staff  of  this  Museum  planned  a  prolonged 
and  systematic  field  survey  of  the  many  different  Plains  ^ibes.  When  the 
above  noted  general  problem  of  societies  was  clearly  raised,  it  appeared 
feasible  to  emphasize  this  one  aspect  of  the  subject.  This  was  approved 
by  the  Trustees  of  this  Museum,  and  funds  for  the  necessary  field  trips  and 
the  publication  of  reports  provided  from  the  income  of  the  Morris  K.  Jesup 
bequest. 

The  work  of  previous  investigations  made  further  field-work  among  the 
Arapaho,  Gros  Ventre,  Omaha,  and  Cheyenne  unnecessary.  The  Osage 
were  at  that  time  under  investigation  by  another  institution.  Accordingly, 
the  following  tribes  were  scheduled  for  treatment  in  this  volume:  —  Arikara, 
Blackfoot,  Comanche,  Crow,  Dakota,  Hidatsa,  Iowa,  Kansa,  Kiowa,  Man- 
dan,  Pawnee,  Plains-Cree,  Plains-Ojibway,  Ponca,  Sarsi,  Shoshone,  and  Ute. 
For  some  of  these  there  were  already  available  less  complete  published  data, 
credit  for  which  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  papers,  but  for  others  the 
existence  of  societies  had  not  been  noted  by  previous  writers. 

The  three  characteristics  of  Plains  societies  to  first  impress  early  ob- 
servers were  their  police  and  soldier  functions,  agequalifications,  and  no-flight 
obligations.  While  these  are  by  no  means  universal,  they  are  nevertheless 
valid  characters.  The  first  is  so  nearly  universal  that  we  have  taken  it  as  a 
convenient  point  of  departure.  Thus,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  several 
contributions  in  this  volume  are  organized  to  reveal  the  main  and  collateral 
settings  of  those  organizations  having  police  and  soldier  functions.  In  the 
working  out  of  this  scheme  it  was  found  advisable  to  study  all  private  or- 
ganizations and  to  note  or  characterize  many  ceremonial  associations.  As 
the  Qjgercise  of  police  power  is  a  definite  part  of  the  tribal  government,  we 
have  added  certain  discussions  of  political  and  social  organization  which  for 
the  sake  of  completeness  we  have  in  some  instances  carried  beyond  the  possi- 
ble needs  of  this  study.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  irrespective  of  their 
assemblage  in  this  volume  the  several  papers  each  treat  fairly  definite  parts 
of  tribal  cultures  and  could  be  reassembled  in  a  series  of  volumes  dealing 
with  the  respective  tribes.  Yet,  a  glance  through  these  pages  wiU  reveal  the 
essential  unity  of  subject  matter,  for  many  societies  can  be  traced  along  from 
first  to  last  leaving  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  the 
same  organizations.     Our  investigation,  therefore,  deals  in  the  main  with 
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this  one  type  of  organization  and  the  above  enumeration  of  tribal  groups 
gives  its  approximate  distribution,  which  is  clearly  shown  upon  the  map. 

Thb  study  was  originally  projected  on  the  assumption  that  as  a  whole 
these  organizations  of  the  Plains  Indians  were  a  phenomenon  of  culture  / 
diffusion  and  that  a  close  analytic  study  of  them  in  detail  would  reveal  the/ 
approximate  places  and  relative  times  of  their  origins.  As  these  assump^ 
tions  were  not  published  or  made  a  part  of  the  instructions  to  field-workers, 
it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  data  were  selected  according  to  this  criterion. 
tOn  the  other  hand,  each  investigator  was  left  free  to  follow  the  natural 
unfolding  of  his  own  problem,  as  the  somewhat  unsymmetrical  forms  of  the 
various  papers  will  suggest.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  at  least  in  one 
respect  the  plan  has  resulted  satisfactorily,  viz.,  to  furnish  independent 
concrete  reports  of  fact.  If  the  reader  takes  up  the  works  of  Webster  and 
Schurtz  and  compares  the  meager  data  at  their  command  with  the  descrip- 
tive contents  of  this  volume,  he  will  appreciate  the  almost  hopeless  handicap 
to  the  theoretical  interpretations  of  these  writers  and  the  prime  importance 
of  fuD  independent  data  to  the  discussion  of  all  social  interpretations.  In 
the  final  sections  of  this  volume  have  been  formulated  some  of  our  individual 
interpretations  to  these  data,  but  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject,  for 
many  phases  of  the  problem  still  await  discussion.  Our  point  of  view  is 
strictly  that  of  the  present  day  anthropologist  and  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  sociologists  and  others  could  also  discuss  the  same  data  in  a 
different  manner. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  methods  and  limitations  to  our  field-work. 
Many  of  the  societies  ceased  to  hold  meetings  years  ago  so  that  in  but  rare 
inotances  has  it  been  possible  to  observe  the  objective  aspects  of  their  pro- 
oednres.  Our  method  was  to  seek  out  surviving  members  and  to  work  out 
witb  them  detailed  accounts.  In  a  few  cases  not  even  this  was  possible, 
tbe  narrators  depending  upon  what  they  had  heard  from  their  elders.  While 
Ofur  accounts  are  thus  far  from  complete,  many  of  them  cannot  be  improved 
upon  in  the  future  because  already  a  large  number  of  our  aged  informants 
have  died  or  become,  senile.  Thus  unfortunately  the  greater  part  of  this 
dii4>ter  is  closed  to  new  data.  However,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  social 
and  modem  ceremonies  now  in  active  development. 

Upon  one  important  feature  of  these  societies  we  have  not  touched  in 
this  volume,  viz.,  their  songs.  We  are  convinced  that  in  them  will  be  found 
very  positive  traces  of  historical  connections  between  the  several  tribes. 
The  only  one  of  our  contributors  giving  this  subject  serious  attention  is  Mr. 
Murie,  who  from  his  great  practical  experience  in  rendering  such  songs, 
can  rapidly  compare  them.  The  most  complete  series  we  have  collected  are 
from  the  Blackfoot,  Oglala,  and  Pawnee,  and  Mr.  Murie  finds  many  cases 
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in  which  songs  have  passed  from  one  to  the  other  without  loss  to  their  in- 
dividuality. We  find  the  popularity  of  the  modem  ceremonies  largely  due 
to  the  superior  character  of  their  songs,  particularly  in  the  grass  dance  where 
the  Oglala  songs  now  prevail.  While  it  is  probably  too  late  to  take  up  the 
study  of  age  society  songs,  these  modem  organizations  offer  a  fine  opportun- 
ity for  the  study  of  song  as  a  culture  trait. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  express  our  conviction  that  few  areas  offer  so  fine 
a  field  for  the  student  of  culture  and  social  phenomena  as  the  Plains  of  North 
America.  In  this  area  we  findjthirty-two  quite  distinct  tribal  groups  speak-* 
ing  at  least  eighteen  mutually  unintelligiblelanguages  oFsix  (Efferent  stocks. 
Yet,  extending  more  or  less  completely  over  all  are  many  traits  of  culture 
one  of  which  is  made  the  subject  of  this  volume.  In  the  final  chapters  we 
have  subjected  the  data  on  distributions  to  detailed  historical  analysis  and 
feel  that  the  results  obtained  are  its  sufficient  justification.  Then  having 
once  obtained  a  secure  footing  in  historical  fact  we  have  sought  by  world- 
wide comparisons,  the  isolation  of  such  truly  social  factors  as  may  have  en- 
tered into  this  complex.  In  this  we  have  also  attained  some  measure  of 
success,  as  the  concluding  section  will  show;  but  the  successful  outcome  of 
these  empirical  methods  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  peculiar  conditions  found  in 
the  Plains  area. 

Clark  Wissler. 
December,  1916. 
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of-bear,  Hgh-bear,  Two-crow,  and  John  Blunt-horn,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  statements  of  fact.  The  Messrs.  Nines  are  responsible  for  the 
English  rendering  of  their  statements  and  all  specific  translations  found  in 
the  text.  The  writer  spent  parts  of  two  summers  at  Pine  Ridge  where 
assisted  by  these  gentlemen  he  worked  over  with  the  informants  all  the 
points  discussed  herein.  At  various  times  during  the  last  two  years  Mr. 
Richard  Nines  gathered  supplementary  information  and  checked  up  doubt- 
ful points.  The  writer  has  brought  together  the  data  so  accumulated  and 
while  far  from  complete,  this  nevertheless  gives  what  we  consider  an  ade* 
quate  conception  of  these  phases  of  Oglala  culture. 

Clark  Wissler. 
November,  1912. 
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I.    SOCIETIES  FOR  MEN. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  idea  of  the  tribal  govern-  / 
ment.  The  Oglala  were  formerly,  it  is  said,  composed  of  four  divisions^ 
(Oglala,  Kiaksai,  Oyukhpe  and  Wazazies).^  When  reservations  were 
established,  two  of  these  divisions  were  placed  under  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 
It  was  chiefly  among  these  that  our  data  were  gathered.  Some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  formulating  the  governmental  system  since  it  seems  that 
shortly  after  settling  upon  the  reservation,  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of 
United  States  officials,  the  two  divisions  at  Pine  Ridge  combined  and  formed 
a  single  tribal  government.  Curiously  enough,  each  of  these  divisions  had 
its  own  scheme  of  government  from  which  it  follows  that  some  adjustment 
was  necessary.  All  this  tends  to  confuse  our  information  and  make  it 
difficult  to  avoid  inconsistencies. 

The  two  former  Pine  Ridge  divisions  are  now  known  as  the  Red-cloud, 
camp  (Oglala)  and  the  Kiaksai.    As  far  as  our  information  goes,  it  appears* 
that  the  former  had  by  far  the  more  complex  organization  and  in  the  main^ 
prevailed  when  the  reservation  was  established.    It  was  in  this  camp  that 
the  chiefs  society  originated.    As  will  be  fully  explained  later,  this  was  an   i 
organization  comprising  the  majority  of  the  efficient  older  men  of  forty  / 
years  or  more.    It  elected  its  own  members.    Independent^of  its  organiza-  / 
tion,  it  elected  seven  chiefs  (wic'asa  itac'a^)  to  govern  the  people.    These 
chiefs  were  elected  for  life.    Since  it  was  customary  for  vacancies  to  be 
filled  by  the  election  of  a  worthy  son  or  relative  these  offices  were  partially  ' 
hereditary.    These  seven  chiefs  did  not  actually  participate  in  the  daily  ^ 
government  but  delegated  powers  to  younger  or  more  virile  men,  by  the 
appointment  of  four  councilors  to  serve  for  life,  though  they  could  resign  at 
any  time.     These  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  chiefs  society  but  the 
seven  chiefs  are  not  eligible  to  the  office  .  They  are  spoken  of  as  the  "  own- 
ers of  the  tribe,"  but  more  particularly  as  the  "shirt  wearers"  since  upon 
investment  in  office  they  are  given  a  special  form  of  hair-fringed  shirt,  j 
These  shirts  are  spoken  of  as  "owned  by  the  tribe."     Their  owners  are  the 
supreme  councilors  and  executives.    They  are  charged  with  the  general 
welfare;  to  see  that  good  hunting  is  pro\ided,  healthful  campsites  selected,! 
etc.     Thus,  though  theoretically  deputies,  these  four  men  are  the  real  power 
in  the  government. 

>  According  to  Two-crow  the  Wazazies  were  but  a  subdivlfiioii  of  the  Kiaksai  while  the 
fonrtb  division  was  the  Pahabyapi. 
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The  seven  chiefs,  often  assisted  by  the  four  shirt  wearers  and  the  whole 
I  chiefs  society,  elect  four  officers  (wakic'u^)  to  organize  and  control  the  camp. 
All  except  the  four  shirt  wearers  are  eligible  to  this  office.  These  men  serve 
for  about  one  year.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  re-elect  two  or 
three  of  them  so  as  to  have  experienced  men  in  office.  In  former  times,  the 
tendency  was  for  the  people  to  scatter  out  in  winter,  but  early  in  the  spring 
the  camp  circle  was  formed  and  its  government  organized.  This  was 
initiated  by  the  selection  of  the  wakicun. 

The  wakicun  are  after  all  the  true  executives,  the  shirt  men  standing  as 
councilors.  A  tipi  was  set  up  in  the  center  of  the  camp  circle  as  the  office 
of  the  wakicun  in  which  they  occupied  '*  the  seats  of  honor."  The  shirt  men 
as  well  as  the  seven  chiefs  had  seats  there  as  councilors,  but  did  not  sit  con- 
tinuously like  the  wakicun.     As  soon  as  invested  in  office  the  wakicun 

[  appointed  two  young  men  to  act  as  orderlies,  see  that  fuel  and  food  were 
provided,  etc.  They  appointed  a  herald  to  promulgate  their  orders.  They 
also  selected  two  head  akicita  (akic'ita  itac'a*^).    We  were  told  that  the 

'  society  of  chiefs  announced  the  election  of  a  wakicun  through  the  head 
akicita.  A  stick  is  prepared  to  represent  the  candidate's  achievements. 
Thus,  if  he  has  been  a  victorious  blotaunka,  a  striped  stick  is  used;  if 
wounded  in  battle,  a  red  stick;  if  he  killed  an  enemy,  a  black  stick.  The 
akicita  go  to  his  wife's  tipi  and  thrust  the  stick  into  the  ground.  The 
woman  prepares  food  and  sends  it  with  the  stick  to  the  executive  tipi.  If 
her  husband  has  been  re-elected,  he  is  already  there,  but,  if  newly  elected, 
he  hunts  up  a  fine  pouch,  a  pipe,^  a  generous  supply  of  tobacco  and  takes 
his  place  in  the  tent. 

The  two  akic'ita  itac'an  select  two  others  to  serve  with  them,  thus  con- 
stituting a  governing  board,  or  chiefs  of  the  akicita.  These  select  either 
eight  or  ten  men  to  act  as  akicita,  or  the  force,  or  designate  some  one  of 
the  akicita  societies  to  act  instead.  In  the  latter  event,  the  leaders  of  the 
society  detail  the  men.  As  the  discussion  of  societies  proceeds  we  shall 
have  more  to  add  on  the  akicita  function,  but  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
creteness,  insert  a  narrative  of  Chief-high-bear  in  which  the  brave  society 
acts  as  akicita:  — 

The  herald  goes  near  the  tent  in  the  center,  builds  a  large  fire  and  calls  the  four 
pipe  carriers  belonging  to  the  brave  society.  Being  instructed  to  do  so  the  night 
previous,  he  gives  them  news  of  buffalo  being  in  a  different  place  and  tells  them  they 


»  It  Is  sail  thit  formarly  only  the  wakicun  and  their  superiors  carried  the  long  ornamental 
pipe  bags  for  which  the  Dakota  are  now  noted.  The  last  men  to  serve  as  wakicun  were, 
according  to  Running-hawk,  Afrald-of-horse.  American-horse,  Crazy-horse,  and  George 
Sword.  Red-cloud  never  held  this  office  but  was  for  many  years  a  special  official,  or  minister, 
to  look  after  the  dealings  of  the  Indians  and  the  white  people.  In  the  north,  Slttlng-buU  had 
a  similar  office.  It  is  said. 
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had  better  move.  Then  the  pipe  carriers  instruct  him  to  announce  the  moving 
order,  deciding  about  the  coiubc  of  travel  since  they  know  the  lay  of  the  ground. 

The  pipe  carriers  lead  the  procession  or  throng.  They  go  only  about  two  miles 
the  first  day  for  most  of  them  travel  on  foot.  The  next  morning  the  herald  announces 
that  they  must  all  prepare  to  travel  as  they  are  going  to  slaughter  buffalo.  They 
oaly  travel  about  seven  or  eight  miles  that  day,  resting  three  times  and  the  fourth 
time  they  camp,  and  the  akicita  see  to  the  order  of  camp,  etc.  Then  a  messenger 
comes  in  telling  about  the  buffalo  and  they  bring  him  to  the  center  where  the  four 
pipe  men  are.  Then  he  fills  the  pipe  and  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  put  against  a  bunch 
of  buffalo  manure  there  and  the  scout  takes  a  whiff  of  smoke  at  which  they  all  say 
'*  Hoye."  It  is  an  expression  of  assent  or  satisfaction.  Then  the  pipe  man  smokes 
a  whiff,  and  they  all  say  "Hoye."  A  large  crowd  looks  on.  The  pipe  man  then 
says,  "  You  are  not  a  child  and  you  know  this  coxmtry.  Tell  me  what  you  have  seen 
from  any  hill  you  have  looked  from  and  you  will  please  me."  He  says,  "  I  have  gone 
to  a  hilltop  and  looking  beyond,  saw  many  buffalo."  They  all  rejoice  and  disband. 
They  .swing  their  robes  and  shout  with  joy. 

The  herald  announces,  "Sharpen  your  knives  and  get  your  horses  ready  because 
to-day  I  am  going  to  kill  lots  of  buffalo."  Then  they  go,  the  akicita  on  each  side 
at  the  back,  and  in  the  front,  leading.  When  they  come  to  the  hill  and  see  the  buffalo 
herd,  the  pipe  men  consider  the  situation,  direction  of  wind,  etc.,  and  instruct  the 
men  which  way  to  go.  The  herald  announces  that  they  must  split  in  two  bands 
and  the  slaughtering  begins.  The  akicita  move  up  and  the  rest  on  each  side  and 
close  in  on  the  buffalo  slowly.  When  ready  the  akicita  wave  their  blankets  and 
shout  for  them  to  start.  Then  they  run  in  on  them.  They  kill  many  buffalo  and 
butcher  them  and  carry  the  meat  home  on  horseback.  As  they  near  the  camp 
everybody  rejoices  and  shouts.  The  women  take  charge  of  the  meat.  The  hides 
are  staked  out  and  the  meat  scraped  off. 

If  anyone  goes  out  alone  and  scares  up  the  buffalo,  charges  them,  and  brings 
meat  home,  the  braves  go  to  him,  strike  him  senseless  and  cut  up  his  tipi  cover  and 
the  poles.    If  anyone  kills  another  in  camp,  the  braves  kill  the  murderer. 

When  the  tribe  first  mingled  with  the  whites,  the  braves  would  not  sanction  it 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  eat  the  white  man's  food  and  the  white  man  would  eat 
all  their  buffalo.  If  the  braves  discovered  anyone  going  among  the  white  people, 
they  would  intercept  him  and  kill  him  and  his  horse.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
smell  of  coffee  and  bacon  (foreign  smells)  would  scare  the  buffalo  and  make  them 
stay  away.  However,  they  would  allow  the  white  traders  to  come  in  and  bring 
merchandise  but  would  not  buy  foods  that  created  a  peculiar  smell.  They  did  not 
want  the  "wakpamini,"  the  government  issue,  and  did  not  want  the  white  people 
coming  in.    They  drank  broth  of  buffalo. 

Finally,  they  fought  and  killed  each  other  until  the  akicita  realized  that  fighting 
was  bad  because  the  whole  country  smelled  of  dead  bodies  and  there  were  lots  of  dry 
bones.  There  were  also  many  orphans  and  widows  because  of  the  kiUing  of  fathers 
and  husbands,  and  much  property  was  being  destroyed.  They  did  not  like  all  this, 
so  all  the  tribes  agreed  to  live  in  peace  with  the  whites.  The  Indian  married  a  white 
woman  and  the  white  man  an  Indian  woman,  and  thus  they  intermingled.  That  is, 
this  was  sanctioned. 

The  Indians  deBne  the  word  akicita  as  "those  who  see  that  there  is 
general  order  in  camp  when  traveling  from  one  place  to  another;  those  who 
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\  attend  to  the  duties  of  overseeing  the  buflPalo  hunt  so  that  no  one  may  chase 

the  buffalo  singly;  those  who  see  that  all  can  charge  the  buffalo  at  once  or 

;  split  up  the  party  so  that  when  one  chases  buffalo  one  way,  the  other  band 

.  closes  in;  and  those  who  supervise  the  chase  to  get  better  results.    They 

also  see  that  no  one  kills  another,  but  in  case  one  does,  they  either  kill  him 

'  or  destroy  all  his  property,  kill  his  horses,  destroy  his  tipi,  etc.'*    Thus, 

■  though  in  general  literature  the  term  akicita  is  rendered  as  "soldiers,"  its 

approximate  equivalent  seems  to  be  police  or  marshals. 

The  akic'ita  itac'a**  seem  to  serve  continuously  during  the  season.  Al- 
though our  informants  are  not  quite  consistent  it  seems  that  as  a  rule,  the 
four  head  akicita  were  chosen  from  the  same  society  and  while  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  choose  their  assistants  from  the  society,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  recruit  the  force  at  large.  Thus,  we  were  told  that  if  the  leaders 
of  a  society  were  appointed  as  head  akicita,  their  administration  would  be 
efficient  by  reason  of  their  having  in  hand  a  highly  organized  corps  of  able- 
bodied  men  upon  whom  they  could  call  for  police  service. 

When  chosen  by  the  four  chiefs  the  head  akicita  are  sent  for.  They 
come  to  the  executive  tipi  wearing  buffalo  robes  but  unarmed.  They  are 
then  informed  of  their  election.  Two  black  stripes  are  made  on  their  faces 
and  war-bonnets  placed  on  their  heads.  They  are  invested  with  a  special 
club  and  are  assigned  a  herald  to  promulgate  their  orders.  They  are 
addressed  by  one  of  the  chiefs  who  says,  "  You  are  to  help  us  in  governing 
the  tribe.  You  shall  see  that  no  prairie  fires  are  started;  that  no  one  shall 
scare  away  the  buffalo ;  that  no  one  shall  go  away  from  camp  to  camp  else- 
where; that  no  one,  when  on  the  buffalo  chase,  goes  ahead  and  shoots  the 
buffalo;  and  that  all  offenders  be  punished."  Then  the  chief  akicita  go 
around  the  camp  circle  and  choose  their  akicita.  As  stated  above,  these 
I  head  akicita  may  choose  their  force  from  their  own  or  some  one  society. 
At  the  proper  time,  the  herald  is  ordered  out  to  call  the  chosen  society 
together.  It  seems  that  the  society  designated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  hunt  usually  served  during  the  season,  automatically  passing  out 
of  service  at  the  end.  This  would  give  them  about  one  year's  service.  It 
also  seems  to  have  been  usual  but  not  obligatory  for  the  chiefs  to  choose 
from  the  societies  by  rotation.  No  one  may  decline  service  but  can  be 
discharged  for  misconduct  —  murder,  quarreling,  eloping  with  wives  of 
society  brothers,  or  other  unworthy  acts.  Appointment  to  the  service  was 
regarded  as  an  honor.  Dances  or  public  fetes  were  often  held  for  the  akicita 
at  which  time  the  akic'ita  itac'a**  may  nominate  two  or  three  worthy  young 
men  to  assist  them.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  high  honor.  So  far  as  our 
information  goes,  no  special  akicita  were  appointed  for  the  sun  dance  and 
other  ceremonies. 
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Returning  to  a  consideration  of  the  scheme  of  government,  it  is  clear 
that  all  the  ci\41  and  economic  affairs  of  the  camp  are  in  the  hands  of  the  / 
wakicun.    On  all  these  matters,  they  are  free  to  instruct  and  can  enforce' 
their  orders  through  the  akicita.    They  decide  when  to  break  camp,  where 
to  go  and  again  select  the  new  site.     Hunting  must  be  carried  on  when  and 
as  they  direct.    They  abo  see  that  every  person  receives  a  fair  share  of  the  / 
meat  and  is  provided  with  enough  robes  to  make  the  winter  endurable.' 
They  settle  dbputes,  judge  and  compound  crimes,  and  make  rules  to  ensure 
proper  decorum  in  camp.    However,  our  informants  all  felt  their  chief/ 
function  to  have  been  the  regulation  of  the  hunt,  or  the  conservation  of  the 
food  supply. 

So  far,  we  have  been  sketching  the  government  of  the  Red-cloud  division. 
The  Kiaksai,  had,  according  to  our  informants,  the  wakicun  and  their 
akicita  but  no  shirt  wearers.  Instead  of  seven  chiefs  they  had  six  who 
themselves  exercised  the  functions  of  the  four  shirt  men.  There  was  no 
chiefs  society,  but  all  the  older  men  of  the  camp  were  considered  as  a  general 
council  with  power  to  appoint  six  chiefs.  Otherwise,  the  operation  of  the 
government  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  Red-cloud  division. 

When  these  two  divisions  combined  under  the  reservation  system,  they 
recognized  both  the  seven  and  the  six  chiefs  as  the  head  of  the  tribe.  It 
a  oar  impression  that  the  number  of  head  chiefs  was  not  absolutely  limited 
in  either  division  but  that  it  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  seven  and  six 
being  the  numbers  of  such  chiefs  at  the  time  the  reservation  was  formed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  wakicun  and  shirt  wearers  was  regarded  as 
absolutely  fixed.  Further,  after  the  consolidation  the  chiefs  society  took 
in  as  membera  most  of  the  eligible  men  in  the  Kiaksai  division,  but  still  they 
did  not  quite  maintain  their  former  position  for  the  ska  yuha  society  was 
then  organized  as  a  rival.  The  council  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been 
what  it  was  in  the  Kiaksai  division  and  the  position  of  the  four  shirt  men  was 
maintained. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  Ls  clear  that  full  data  from  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Oglala  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  other  Dakota 'would  furnish  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  tribal  organization. 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  office  of  chief  was  a  modem 
innovation  and  that  the  original  tribal  government  of  the  Oglala  was  vested  l/^ 
in  the  wakicun.    Writing  of  the  eastern  Dakota  in  1S47  Philander  Prescott 
says:  — 

'*The  chieftainship  is  of  modem  date;  that  is,  since  the  Indians  first  became 
aeqaainted  with  the  whites.  Tradition  says,  they  knew  of  no  chiefs  until  the  wlYite 
people  began  to  make  distinctions.  T^e  first  Sioux  that  was  ever  made  a  chief 
the  Dacotas,  was  Wah4>a-ehaw,  and  this  was  done  by  the  British.    Since 
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that  time,  chieftainship  has  been  hereditary.  There  are  small  bands  existing  that 
have  no  recognized  chiefs."  ' 

This  is  at  least  an  interesting  suggesting  and  so  far  as  our  data  go, 
entirely  consistent  with  the  scheme  of  government. 

So  far  as  we  know,  all  divisions  of  the  Dakota  had  the  akicita  organiza- 
tion. Their  place  of  meeting,  the  executive  tipi,  was  called  the  tiyotipi, 
often  translated  as  soldier  lodge.  Riggs  (a,  200)  gives  a  translation  of 
Renville's  text  containing  a  spirited  account  of  the  akicita.  Again  in  his 
"Forty  Years  with  the  Sioux"  (132),  he  describes  the  "Soldiers'  Lodge." 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  some  experience  with  them:  — 

"Those  people  have  Some  brave  men  which  they  make  use  of  as  Soldiers  those 
men  attend  to  the  police  of  the  Village.  Correct  all  errors  I  saw  one  of  them  to  day 
whip  2  Squars,  who  appeared  to  have  fallen  out,  when  he  approached,  all  about 
appeared  to  flee  with  great  turrow  [terror]."     (I,  168). 

"and  when  we  was  about  Setting  out  the  Class  Called  the  Soldiers  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Cable  the  1st  Cheif  which  was  Still  on  board,  &  intended  to  go  a  Short 
Distance  up  with  us.  I  told  him  the  men  of  his  nation  Set  on  the  Cable,  he  went  out 
&  told  Capt.  Lewis  who  was  at  the  bow  the  men  Who  Set  on  the  roap  was  Soldiers, 

and  wanted  Tobacco The  Chief  gave  the  Tobacco  to  his  Soldiers  &  he  jurked 

the  rope  from  them  and  handed  it  to  the  bowsman  we  then  Set  out  under  a  Breeze 
from  the  S.  E."     (I,  171). 

These  were  Tetons,  encountered  near  the  mouth  of  the  Teton  River. 
Akicita  were  employed  by  the  Santee  division  as  the  subsequent  account  by 
Dr.  Lowie  will  demonstrate.  Though  we  lack  positive  information,  it  is 
probable  that  all  divisions  of  the  Dakota  employed  them,  for  the  Assiniboine 
account  by  J.  O.  Dorsey  (b,  224)  presents  all  the  characteristic  features.* 
The  painted  sticks,  described  by  Dorsey,  were  not  used  by  the  Oglala, 
except  in  the  selection  of  the  four  wakicun. 

Lewis  and  Clark  seem  to  be  the  first  to  note  the  existence  of  men's 
societies  among  the  Dakota.    In  the  Original  Journals  (I,  130),  we  read:  — 

*'  I  will  here  remark  a  SOCIETY  which  I  had  never  before  this  day  heard  was  in 
any  nation  of  Indians,  four  of  which  is  at  this  time  present  and  all  who  remain  of  this 
Band.  Those  who  become  Members  of  the  Society  must  be  brave  active  young  men 
who  take  a  Vow  never  to  give  back  let  the  danger  be  what  it  may,  in  War  Parties 
they  f^lways  go  forward  without  screening  themselves  behind  trees  or  anything  else 
to  this  Vow  they  Strictly  adhier  dureing  their  Lives,  an  instance  which  happened 
not  long  senoe,  on  a  party  Crossing  the  R  Missourie  on  the  ice,  a  whole  was  in  the  ice 
imediately  in  their  Course  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  going  around,, 
the  foremost  man  went  on  and  was  lost  the  others  wer  draged  around  by  the  party, 
in  a  battle  with  the  Crow  [Kite]  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Cout  Noir  or  black  Mountain 
out  of  22  of  this  Society  18  was  Killed,  the  remaining  four  was  draged  off  by  their 


1  Schoolcfftft.  part  2,  182;  see  also.  J.  O.  Dorsey,  (b).  222. 
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Party.  Those  meH  are  likely  fellows  the[y]  Set  together  Camp  &  Dance  together. 
This  Society  is  in  imitation  of  the  Societies  of  the  de  Curbo  or  Crow  (De  Corheau, 
KUe)  Indians,  whom  they  imitate." 


Akicita  Societies. 

In  the  preceding  section  will  be  found  a  brief  exposition  of  the  akicita 
function  among  the  Oglala.  It  so  happens  that  certain  societies  were 
frequently  called  upon  to  render  such  service;  hence,  the  grouping  of 
societies  under  this  head  is  not  one  imposed  by  the  author,  but  a  distinction 
recognized  by  the  Indians  themselves.  So  far  as  our  information  goes  the 
akicita  societies  of  the  Oglala  were:  — 

tokala  (kit-fox)  ihoka  (badgers)  / 

ka^gi  yuha  (crow  owners)  sotka  yuha  (bare  lance  owners) 

c'a'^e  ti^za  (braves)  wic'iska  (white  marked)  * 

Though  there  were  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
term  akicita  societies,  no  informant  ever  denied  that  function  to  the  pre- 
ceding.   We  shall,  therefore,  consider  these  as  constituting  a  class. 

We  seem  justified  in  concluding  that  these  societies  are  designated  as 
akicita  organizations  solely  because  it  became  customary  for  the  head 
akicita  to  call  upon  them  for  special  police  service,  but  that  this  was  not  in, 
any  sense  their  function  as  an  organization.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  custom 
limited  the  choice  to  certain  societies  and  naturally  to  those  societies  com- 
posed of  able-bodied  men.  According  to  Iron-tail,  the  ihoka  and  the 
kangi  yuha  were  the  most  often  chosen  for  akicita  service  in  moving  camp 
and  hunting  buffalo.  The  miwatani  and  other  societies  were  never  so  called 
upon,  except  possibly  when  organizing  a  war  party,  but  never  in  connection 
with  civil  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  information  we  have,  there 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  akicita  are  properly  civil  officers,  i.  e.,  they 
serve  in  the  domestic  and  industrial  activities  of  the  camp.  In  a  large  war 
party  or  when  the  camp  has  organized  for  a  war  excursion,  men  are  ap- 
pointed who  serve  as  akicita,  but  under  the  direction  of  a  body  of  lieutenants 
known  as  the  blotaunka.  Such  service  is  regarded  as  of  greater  honor  and 
responsibility  than  that  pertaining  to  the  civil  akicita.  ^ 

That  the  akicita  are  primarily  associated  with  hunting  buffalo  is  sug-  v 
gested  at  several  points.    Thus,  we  are  told  that  when  the  presence  of  a 
buffalo  herd  was  reported  to  the  four  chiefs  in  camp,  they  called  in  the  head 


t  F^  mediAnlcal  reMons  we  b*Te  indicated  the  phonetics  of  Oglala  terms  only  In  oon- 
voilaat  pUoes,  using  at  other  times  the  spelling  employed  In  Dakota  periodicals  and  books. 
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akicita,  painted  their  faces  in  the  regulation  way,  and  instructed  them  to 
appoint  their  assistants.  The  head  akicita  then  decided  upon  the  number 
and  identity  of  these  and  having  so  decided  went  out  and  notified  them  by 
shaking  hands.  Then  when  they  were  needed  for  service,  the  herald  an- 
nounced that  all  having  shaken  hands  should  assemble  at  the  akicita  tipi. 
There  they  were  painted  and  given  instructions.  AU  these  points  will 
receive  further  consideration  later,  but  having  defined  the  peculiar  acci- 
dental relation  of  these  societies  to  police  service  we  may  now  take  up  their 
organizations  in  detail. 

In  Clark's  "  Indian  Sign  Language"  (356),  is  the  following  list  of  societies : 

''The  Eastern  bands  of  Sioux  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  perfect  organization  of 
soldier  bands.  The  Teton  Sioux  have  eleven  bands,  viz.:  Ist,  Strong  Heart;  2d, 
Prairie-Dog;  3d,  Crow  (carry  a  lance);  4th,  White  Breast-Strap;  5th,  Shield;  6th, 
Night  Brave;  7th,  Night-Owl  Head-dress;  8th,  Badger-mouth  Prairie-Dog;  9th, 
Tall  Brave;   10th,  Orphan,  11th,  Warrior." 

The  fourth  and  fifth  are  probably  meant  for  the  wiciska,  the  eighth  may 
be  the  ihoka,  the  sixth  and  ninth  probably  rival  cante  tinza  organizations; 
but  of  the  second,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  our  informants  could  make  nothing. 

THE  KIT-POX. 

The  tokala  seems  to  be  the  kit-fox  and  the  society  is  so  named  because 
its  members  are  supposed  to  be  as  active  and  wily  on  the  warpath  as  this 
little  animal  is  known  to  be  in  his  native  state.  It  is  said  that  the  kit-fox 
y  has  great  skill  in  finding  things,  as  for  example,  marrow  bones  buried  in  the 
earth;  hence,  the  members  of  the  tokala  organization  regarded  themselves 
as  foxes  and  all  their  enemies  as  marrow  bones.  The  organization  is  as 
follows:  — 

2  leaders  2  food  bearers 

2  pipe  keepers  30  to  40  lay  members 

4  lance  bearers  1  herald 

2  whip  bearers  8  singers  (4  men  and  4  women) 

1  drum  keeper 

Some  informants  placed  the  number  of  leaders  at  four  and  the  lance 
bearers  at  two,  but  the  majority  approved  the  above. 

As  to  the  head  of  the  organization,  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  had  a 
governing  body  of  four  or  two.  Some  say  the  pipe  men  were  equal  in  rank 
with  the  two  leaders,  which  would  give  a  group  of  four.  In  any  event,  these 
four  posts  were  of  the  highest  rank.  These  may  be  the  four  councilors 
(wakic'u^za,  thinkers)  spoken  of  by  some  informants. 
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The  society  had  two  pipes  of  special  form.  Some  informants,  however, 
say  but  one.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  a  pipe  keeper  to  con- 
duct or  preside  over  the  formal  meetings  of  the  society.  It  is  said  that  on 
the  warpath,  the  pipe  carrier  fills  the  pipe  just  before  going  out  to  charge  the 
enemy,  leaving  the  bowl  and  taking  the  stem.  Then  if  they  are  successful 
in  killing  the  enemy  without  any  harm  to  their  own  side,  they  take  the  stem 
to  the  bowl  and  smoke  the  pipe. 

\Miile  it  is  true  that  the  leaders  and  the  pipe  keepers  are  of  the  highest 
rank,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  most  conspicuous  places  were  those  of  the 
four  lance  bearers.  The  lance  bearers  must  take  the  lead  in  battle  and 
seldom  retreat.  Furthermore,  upon  being  invested  with  a  lance,  the  new 
appointee  must  proceed  to  war  at  once  and  perform  his  function.  The 
saying  15,  that  to  accept  the  place  was  certain  death;  hence,  the  installation 
was  a  solemn  and  impressive  affair.  When  a  vacancy  occurred,  a  formal 
meeting  was  held  at  which  a  candidate  was  named.  The  whip  bearers,  or 
marshals,  were  instructed  to  search  for  him  and  lead  him  before  the  as- 
sembly, if  not  already  a  member.  They  go  through  the  camp,  and  finding 
him,  conduct  him  before  the  assembly.  He  does  not  yet  know  if  he  is  to  be 
made  a  lay  member  or  an  oflScer.  One  of  the  pipe  men  then  informs  the 
candidate  of  his  fate.  He  usually  hesitates.  All  this  time  the  herald  shouts 
out  the  Wrtues  of  the  candidate,  the  women  on  the  outside  cheer  while  the 
tokala  sing  songs  referring  to  the  glory  and  fate  of  former  lance  bearers.  A 
favorite  song  runs,  "  I  am  a  tokala.  I  am  living  in  uncertainty."  In  the 
end  the  candidate  usually  accepts,  since  not  to  do  so  would  be  a  public 
disjrrace.  Then  the  pipe  man  lectures  the  candidate  on  the  responsibilities 
and  ideak  of  the  tokala,  especially  on  the  obligations  of  his  new  office.  The 
relatives  of  the  candidate  then  give  presents  to  the  poor  and  needy,  but  not 
to  the  society  or  its  officers.  There  are  two  beaded  and  two  plain  lances. 
They  each  bear  two  eagle  feathers  and  a  piece  of  tokala  skin  tied  on  in  two 
^epa^ate  bunches.  Crow,  magpie,  or  large  prairie  chicken  feathers  with  a 
long  one  of  eagle  down  are  tied  in  the  middle.  The  tip  of  the  lance  is  of  iron. 
We  are  informed  that  for  some  fifty  years  the  custom  has  been  to  wrap  the 
two  plain  lances  with  otterskin. 

When  a  man  is  invested  with  a  lance  it  is  expected  that  he  always  take 
the  front  in  battle  and  seek  out  the  most  dangerous  points.  This  is  why  the 
cDDlerring  of  a  lance  is  regarded  as  the  most  serious  part  of  the  ceremony. 
One  of  the  songs  is:  — 

''I  am  a  Fox. 
I  am  gupposed  to  die. 
If  there  ia  ansrthing  difficult, 
If  there  is  anything  dangerous, 
That  is  mine  to  do." 
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As  just  noted,  the  whip  bearers  are  the  marshals  (akic'ita).  They  bring 
in  candidates,  eject  discharged  members  and  punish  absentees,  see  that 
everyone  dances  and  that  no  one  hangs  back.  They  also  ride  horses  and  if 
in  battle  their  horses  are  wounded,  they  are  painted  with  blood  marks.  If 
they  kill  an  enemy,  stripes  are  painted  on  the  horse's  thigh,  one  for  each 
enemy  killed.  At  the  tokala  ceremonies,  the  whip  bearer  sometimes  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  assembly  and  tells  of  his  deeds  and  victories  and  when 
he  finishes  the  members  shout  and  start  up  the  dancing  again.  The  whip 
is  supposed  to  have  some  medicine  power  by  which  the  bearer  is  enabled  to 
accomplish  deeds  in  war:  in  fact,  it  is  his  duty  to  kill  enemies. 

When  going  to  war  the  drum  carrier  usually  takes  the  cover  of  the  drum 
with  him  and  replaces  it  on  his  return.  In  ordinary  use,  the  ornamental 
cover  is  taken  off,  but  in  going  about  the  circle,  dancing,  the  cover  is  placed 
on  the  drum. 

In  ceremonies,  the  rattle  carrier  usually  sits  with  the  drummer.  Two 
or  four  others  sit  with  him  using  smaller  rattles.  They  have  their  hair  cut 
off  closely  except  for  a  ridge  over  the  center.  They  also  paint  their  bodies 
and  heads  yellow.  These  extra  men  are  members  of  the  society  and  volun- 
teer to  have  what  is  known  as  the  "  tokala  hair  cut."  Eventually  they  let 
their  hair  grow  and  others  volunteer  to  hold  their  office,  that  is,  to  get  the 
tokala  hair  cut. 

The  two  food  bearers  receive  and  distribute  the  food  at  the  feasts.  They 
also  paint  the  candidates  when  installed.  The  presents  given  to  the  poor 
are  usually  distributed  by  this  pair.  One  of  the  food  bearers  acts  as  servant 
to  the  leaders.  At  a  feast  he  stands  with  a  spoon  in  his  hand  and  they  sing 
a  song  for  him  during  which  he  goes  to  the  food  and  taking  a  spoonful,  offers 
it  to  one  of  the  leaders  who  tastes  it  and  returns  the  spoon.  Then  he  gets 
another  spoonful  for  the  second  leader.  In  the  Sword  text  we  are  told  that 
in  recent  years  a  military  sword  was  often  substituted  for  the  ladle  as  the 
insignia  of  the  food  bearer. 

The  members  wear  a  kit-fox  skin  around  the  neck,  the  head  before,  the 
tail  behind.  To  the  nose  part  some  small  bags  of  medicine  are  attached. 
The  edges,  feet,  and  ears  may  be  worked  in  porcupine  quills  and  hung  with 
bells  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  individual  owners.  They  take  the  jaw 
bones  of  the  tokala,  paint  them  red  or  blue  (the  old  native  colors),  fasten 
them  on  a  strip  of  otterskin  or  some  similar  material,  and  wear  the  bones 
on  the  forehead.  On  the  back  of  the  head  is  fastenetl  a  bunch  of  crow  tail- 
feathers  sidewise,  and  sticking  up  are  two  eagle  feathers.  All  the  members 
used  this  head  regalia.  Some  roached  their  hair  about  \\  in.  wide  from  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head  leaving  hair  about  \\  in.  long, 
sticking  up.    Those  who  have  their  hair  cut  have  a  band  of  porcupine  work 
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around  their  heads  with  ornaments  on  the  sides  of  the  face  hanging  down. 
The  members  are  painted  yellow,  with  red  over  the  mouths.  When  partici- 
pating in  a  dance,  the  officers  paint  their  bodies  yellow.  The  lay  members 
do  not  paint,  but  dress  in  any  way  to  suit  their  own  tastes.  When  the  lay 
members  go  to  war,  they  may  carry  lances  but  only  as  weapons,  not  as 
emblems. 

According  to  Sword's  text,  it  was  the  rule  to  hold  a  formal  reorganization  I 
meeting  in  the  early  spring  before  the  sunmier  camp  was  formed.  Thus,  the  ^ 
society  would  be  ready  to  do  akicita  service,  if  called  upon  by  the  four  head 
men  or  the  head  akicita.  The  first  step  in  reorganization  is  the  renewal  of 
the  lance  and  other  regalia,  it  seemingly  being  the  rule  to  make  up  new  ones 
each  season.  A  tipi  is  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  where  this  is  done  by 
experienced  men.  The  materials  are  collected  by  a  party  of  members  who 
go  in  a  band  to  different  tipis,  singing.  If  a  certain  tipi  has  a  child  they  love, 
they  sing  there  and  the  herald  cries  out,  "My  grandchild,  I  want  to  fix 
something,  but  haven't  the  materials  (meaning  beads,  buckskin,  sinew,  etc.) 
and  I  have  come  to  ask  for  them."  Then  the  parents  give  the  materials  to 
the  child  and  in  some  instances  the  child  gives  away  a  horse. 

After  suitable  materials  have  been  collected,  the  lances,  etc.,  are  made 
up,  four  days  being  required  for  this.  Then  the  formal  meeting  is  held. 
They  take  two  tipi  covers  and  make  one  tipi  out  of  them,  this  affording 
space  sufficient  for  a  large  feast.  Two  members  are  then  sent  out  to  solicit 
food.  They  call  at  the  tipb  of  prominent  men  and  leave  a  switch  or  small 
stick  at  each.  Those  receiving  them  are  thereby  under  obligations  to  send 
over  an  ample  supply  of  food.  For  this,  prominent  men  are  levied  upon 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  members  or  outsiders. 

Then  as  has  been  said,  a  feast  is  made,  all  the  tokala  assemble.  The 
crowd  looking  on  is  large.  Then  the  chiefs  decide  on  two  young  men  who 
have  killed  enemies  and  distinguished  themselves,  whom  they  take  to  the 
center  to  be  presentetl  with  the  lances.  Sometimes  the  men  selected  receive 
their  summons  w^ith  joy  and  sometimes  otherwise. 

The  lances  are  stuck  in  the  earth,  near  the  middle,  also  the  whip,  pipe, 
and  stick  for  spearing  meat.  Then  a  man  who  has  been  a  lance  carrier  gets 
up  and  tells  his  experience,  how  he  killed  enemies,  and  presents  the  lances 
to  the  chosen  men.  The  whip  carrier  is  installed  by  someone  who  has 
carried  a  whip  who  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  relating  what  he  has  done, 
gone  out  and  struck  an  enemy,  etc.  One  of  the  ex-pipe  men  tells  how  when 
he  was  the  pipe  man  he  killed  or  struck  an  enemy,  and  presents  the  people 
to  the  new  pipe  man.  The  other  stick  man  does  likewise.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  men  do  not  relate  any  of  the  misfortunes  that  befell  them,  only 
their  vnctorie*.    Then  the  newly  elected  men  give  away  horses  and  other 
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goods  to  the  public,  the  old  women  usually  get  the  lion's  share  on  account 
of  their  boldness  in  appropriating  everything.  Songs  are  sung.  They 
feast  and  dance  and,  of  course,  the  spectators  get  some  of  the  food  too,  and 
by  their  shouts  raise  the  spirits  of  everyone. 

Also,  they  have  a  special  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  hair  of  two  tokala. 
The  large  tipi  is  fixed  as  before,  and  the  kettle  made  ready  for  a  feast.  Then 
when  they  are  assembled,  three  of  the  tokala  choose  two  men,  who  are  then 
brought  forward.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  make  a  vow,  "  When  I 
kill  an  enemy  I  will  have  a  tokala  hair  cut."  The  young  men  are  conducted 
to  the  center,  seated  on  blankets  and  their  long  hair  cut  off  with  a  knife, 
lea\'ing  a  ridge  along  the  center.  Sometimes  the  hair  is  pulled  out,  leaving 
the  head  very  sore. 

The  candidates  give  away  horses  and  goods  to  the  poor  and  needy,  to 
those  to  whom  they  owe  presents,  or  just  cast  out  property  and  let  the  public 
grab  for  it.  If  they  are  casting  a  horse  away,  they  throw  a  stick  and  that 
is  equivalent  to  a  horse. 

The  regular  ceremonies  of  the  tokala  may  take  place  at  any  time.  When 
the  tribal  camp  circle  was  formed  they  had  a  special  tipi  within  the  circle. 
The  first  tokala  members  on  the  ground  put  up  this  tipi  and  prepared  a  feast 
for  the  others.  After  a  formal  meeting  in  this  tq)i  the  tokala  marched 
around  the  camp  circle  stopping  to  dance  before  the  tipis  of  leading  men. 
Here  they  sat  in  a  circle  with  the  drummers  and  singers  in  the  center. 
W^hen  the  appropriate  songs  were  reached  they  rose  and  danced  towards  the 
center.  The  whip  bearers  usually  danced  around  outside  and  pretended  to 
whip  the  dancers  into  a  bunch.  The  head  of  the  tipi  was  expected  to  come 
out  with  a  pipe  and  in  the  name  of  one  of  his  children  or  other  relatives  give 
a  horse  to  some  poor  person.  The  pipe  is  smoked  by  the  drummers  and 
male  singers.  Nothing  is  given  to  the  society.  Thus,  the  tokala  proceed 
until  they  completely  encircle  the  camp,  reaching  the  tipi  from  which  they 
set  out.  A  somewhat  similar  ceremonial  parade  occurs  whenever  new 
members  or  officers  are  installed.  During  the  dances  around  the  inside  of 
camp,  if  a  young  man  belonging  to  the  society  does  not  participate,  his 
blanket  is  seized  and  torn  up. 

Boys  of  fifteen,  or  even  younger  were  often  taken  in,  as  well  as  men  in 
middle  life.  The  important  offices  seldom  went  to  boys  but  to  someone 
experienced  on  the  warpath.  If  a  young  man  has  killed  an  enemy,  stolen 
horses,  etc.,  and  his  deeds  come  to  the  notice  of  the  two  leaders,  they  have 
the  herald  call  him  to  the  feast  and  make  him  a  member  of  the  society. 
Once  entering  the  organization,  a  man  remained  for  an  indefinite  period, 
retiring  if  at  all,  on  his  own  motion. 

When  an  officer  wishes  to  retire  he  makes  a  feast,  or  calls  a  meeting  of 
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the  tokala  in  his  camp.  He  announces  his  intention  and  states  his  reasons. 
His  resignation  is  considered.  If  he  is  not  in  good  standing  or  his  reasons 
are  trivial,  they  acquiesce  promptly;  otherwise,  they  plead  with  him. 
Sometimes  a  kind  of  committee  is  appointed  to  labor  with  him  for  a  period. 
They  may  even  give  him  costly  presents  as  an  inducement.  Should  he  still 
persist,  in  his  resignation,  a  vacancy  will  be  declared  and  a  new  candidate 
invested  with  his  regalia.  The  ex-officer  must  then  return  all  presents 
received.  He  is  now  out  and  cannot  become  even  a  lay  member.  All  are 
agreed  that  a  resignation  or  a  dismissal  forever  disqualifies  one  for  member- 
ship in  the  same  organization.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  dis-^ 
missal  bars  one  from  being  chosen  by  any  other  similar  society. 

The  following  statement  of  rules  and  ideals  was  given  by  an  informant 
to  Dr.  J.  R.  Walker:  —  After  the  tokala  had  taken  charge  of  a  meeting  and 
placed  the  proper  officers  about  the  tipi,  they  sang  a  tokala  song  and  danced 
the  tokala  dance  in  which  only  the  tokala  may  participate.  Then  the  two 
who  had  informed  the  candidate  that  he  had  been  chosen,  led  him  before 
the  custodian  of  the  pipe  and  told  the  custodian  that  the  tokala  had  chosen 
this  one  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  association,  that  they  had  informed  him 
of  this,  and  that  he  had  consented  to  assume  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a 
tokala. 

The  custodian  of  the  pipe  then  explained  to  him  the  various  officers  at 
meeting  and  what  their  duties  were,  i.  e.,  that  his  own  duties  were  to  preside 
at  that  meeting,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  four  councilors,  and  to  hold 
and  care  for  the  mysterious  pipe  of  the  tokala  (c'a^duhupa  wakan) ;  that  the 
custodian  of  the  drum  held  and  cared  for  the  mysterious  drum  of  the  tokala 
(c'a^c'iga  wakan) ;  that  the  four  lance  bearers  carried  the  lances  that  belonged 
to  the  association  which  were  peculiar  and  distinguished  the  association 
like  banners;  that  the  bearers  of  the  whips  had  whips  of  a  peculiar  kind  with 
which  they  would  scourge  anyone  who  was  derelict  to  his  vows  and  obliga- 
tions as  a  tokala;  and  that  the  four  distributors  of  food  were  to  teach 
generosity.  Also,  that  the  singers  were  those  who  chose  the  songs  and  led 
in  the  singing. 

^Vhen  these  explanations  were  ended  the  custodian  of  the  drum  began 
drumming  and  the  singers  began  a  tokala  song  in  which  all  joined.  All  the 
tokala  present,  except  the  custodian  of  the  drum  and  the  singers  danced  and 
if  a  tokala  present  did  not  dance,  the  bearers  of  the  whips  lashed  him  until 
he  joined  in  the  dancing. 

After  this,  the  custodian  of  the  pipe  invoked  Yata  and  lya  for  their  aid 
in  the  ceremonies  and  their  propitiation  in  regard  to  the  candidate.    These  ' 
are  superhuman  beings,  the  sons  of  Tate,  and  are  referred  to  as  Taku  Ska°- 
ska^,  or,  the  spirit  which  presides  over  moving,  hunting,  and  war,  and 
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►I°ya°,  the  stone  spirit,  or,  the  spirit  that  presides  over  bravery,  generosity, 

l«ind  endurance.    Originally,  it  appears  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  Tate, 

^  the  wind,  and  were  the  North  and  East  wind.    They  also  invoked  the  four 

directions.    They  invoked   I^ya*^  whom  they  called   "Tu^kas'ila,"    the 

revered  or  reverend  one.    Their  prayer  was :  — 

"Help  me  in  what  I  undertake. 
Be  with  me  in  my  undertakings. 
Have  pity  on  me. 
Help  me  to  defeat  others." 

After  this  invocation,  the  candidate  is  called  before  the  custodian  and 
remains  standing  during  the  time  when  the  lectures  are  delivered.  These 
lectures  are  given  by  the  custodian  of  the  pipe  and  the  councilors  or  by  any 
distinguished  tokala.  They  inculcate  bravery,  generosity,  chivalry,  mor- 
ality, and  fraternity  for  fellow  members,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indians. 
Formerly  they  taught  that  one  should  be  brave  before  friends  and  foes  alike 
and  undergo  hardship  and  punishment  with  fortitude;  that  one  should  give 
to  the  needy,  whoever  they  may  be,  excepting  an  enemy,  of  everything  one 
possessed;  that  one  should  search  for  the  poor,  weak,  or  friendless  and  give 
such  all  the  aid  one  could.  They  taught  that  a  tokala  should  not  steal 
except  from  the  enemy;  should  not  lie,  except  to  the  enemy;  and  should  set 
an  example  by  complying  with  the  recognized  rules  of  the  hunt  and  camp. 
If  a  fellow-tokala  were  in  trouble  of  any  kind  he  should  help  him  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  and  if  a  tokala  died  or  was  killed  and  left  a  widow  he  should 
keep  her  from  want.  They  also  taught  him  not  to  take  the  wife  of  a  brother 
tokala  without  his  consent;  that  he  should  treat  all  his  women  the  same, 
showing  no  more  favor  to  one  than  to  another;  that  if  he  captured  women, 
he  should  treat  them  the  same  as  his  own  women,  and  his  children  by  such  a 
woman  should  be  treated  as  children  by  women  of  his  own  people;  that  if 
he  put  a  woman  away  he  should  see  that  she  was  not  in  want  until  some  other 
man  took  her;  and  that  if  a  fellow  tokala  had  no  wife  he  should  give  him 
one  of  his  women  if  he  had  more  than  two. 

If  the  candidate  agreed  to  be  governed  by  these  rules  he  was  then  de- 
clared a  tokala  and  was  presented  with  a  lance,  smaller  than  those  of  the 
lance  carriers,  and  was  instructed  to  preserve  it  as  a  reminder  of  his  duties 
and  obligations. 

The  singers  then  began  a  tokala  song  and  all  the  members  joined  in  a 
dance.  While  the  custodian  of  the  drum  drummed  energetically,  the  new 
member  was  first  lashed  by  the  bearers  of  the  whips  until  he  danced  vigor- 
ously and  the  bearers  of  the  lances  waved  them  over  him  while  he  danced. 
After  this  dance,  the  distributors  of  the  food  served  all  present  with  food 
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which  had  been  prepared,  serving  the  new  member  after  all  others  had  been 
served.  Then  another  tokala  song  was  sung  and  a  tokala  dance  danced, 
after  which  the  meeting  was  continued  usually  with  the  tokala  songs  and 
dances  as  long  as  desired  by  the  attendants. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Walker  has  collected  a  number  of  Oglala  manuscripts  written 
by  old  men  who  learned  to  use  the  Riggs  system  of  writing  in  middle  life. 
Among  these  we  find  one  on  the  tokala  by  George  Sword.  Mr.  Charles 
Nines  has  made  both  an  interlinear  and  a  free  translation  of  which  we  append 
the  latter: — 

This  is  a  description  of  the  fox  society  which  originated  long  ago.  From  time 
to  time  they  renew  the  insignia  for  each  other.  This  is  done  in  the  spring  before 
the  winter  camp  breaks  up,  but  after  the  snow  has  disappeared.  First,  the  leading 
members,  eight,  six,  or  even  four,  as  the  case  may  be,  meet  to  renew  the  regalia. 
They  call  a  feast  and  dance  for  the  members  at  which  time  they  announce  what  is  to 
be  done.  They  also  select  a  good  man  who  has  a  praiseworthy  woman,  with  few 
or  no  children  to  care  for,  of  whom  they  request  the  loan  of  a  tipi.  If  the  request  is 
granted,  this  tipi  from  that  time  on  becomes  the  tokala  tipi  (tokala  okola  kic'iye 
tiyotipi).  To  this  tipi  the  aforesaid  head  men  resort  at  once  to  prepare  the  regalia. 
If  they  know  of  someone  having  the  necessary  materials  for  the  regalia  (ca*Vowa°ye) 
they  on  a  certain  day  march  there  side  by  side  singing  tokala  songs.  Before  his  tipi 
they  stand  while  the  herald  sings  out,  "Brave  Loud-voiced-hawk  an  enemy 
killed."  Also,  a  man  who  has  been  wounded  sings,  ''Ho,  Loud-voiced-hawk,  hear 
your  friends.    They  will  come  to  smoke  yoiu*  tobacco."    Usually  they  say  this. 

Before  this  procession  some  tokala  have  made  the  rounds  of  the  tipis  informing 
the  people  as  to  what  was  wanted  and  finding  out  what  each  family  could  furnish. 
It  is  to  these  places  the  singers  go,  but  the  herald  does  not  directly  call  for  any  of 
these  things,  for  the  host  knows  what  is  expected  of  him  and  has  provided  them. 

So  they  stand  side  by  aide  at  the  tipi  door  of  Loud-voiced-hawk  and  sing  songs. 
If  he  can  afford  it  he  fills  and  carries  the  pipe.  A  child  carries  the  feathers,  either  a 
boy  or  a  girl,  usually  his  own  child.  They  come  out  together  and  the  child  presents 
the  feathers,  he  hands  over  the  filled  pipe  which  they  light  and  smoke.  If  he  can 
afford  it,  he  gives  the  pipe  also. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  materials  needed  are  given  them. 

When  all  the  material  is  ready,  two  men  are  appointed  to  arrange  the  tipi.  They 
cover  the  place  at  the  rear  of  the  tipi  with  sage  grass,  make  an  earth  square  (kolapapi) 
where  sweetgrass  is  burned.  All  the  material  to  be  used  they  hold  over  the  smoke, 
after  which  the  regalia  are  made.  The  two  men  selected  always  remain  in  the  tipi 
while  making  these  things. 

4ik  They  make  things  thus.  They  take  a  large  hollow  tree  for  the  making  of  a  drum, 
cut  off  the  ends,  scrape  out  the  middle,  and  cover  with  the  skin  of  a  black>tail  deer. 
Around  the  side  was  porcupine  quill  work  and  at  the  edges  fringes  of  skin  with  bells 
and  here  and  there  scalps  and  eagle  plumes.  The  drum  holders  consist  of  four 
forked  sticks,  quill-wrapped  to  the  forks  and  with  feathers  on  the  end. 

They  make  a  pipe  wrapped  with  porcupine  quills.  They  make  it  thus.  There 
is  one  common  style  of  pipe  but  the  stem  of  this  pipe  is  quite  fiat  and  narrow  at  the 
mouthpiece  with  quill  work  from  there  down.  The  end  of  the  stem  they  wrap  with 
strips  of  buckskin  and  tie  there  rawhide,  or  if  a  mallard  drake  has  been  killed,  they 
use  some  skin  bearing  green  feathers. 
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Then  two  lances  the  length  of  a  man  are  made.  They  resemble  bows  but  are 
not  flat  and  have  bone  points.  The  shafts  are  wrapped  with  decorated  strips  of 
deerskin  though  the  grip  (oyiispe)  is  usually  differently  wrapped.  At  the  butt  they 
fastened  bunches  of  bird  feathers  and  tied  an  eagle  feather  to  a  longer  string.  They 
string  real  bows  with  sinew  but  these  they  speak  of  as  "without  strings.''  ^ 

Then  they  make  two  rattles  of  rawhide,  fill  them  with  earth  and  when  the  skin 
is  dry  shake  out  the  earth  and  pour  into  them  small  pebbles.  At  the  end  of  the  bulb 
various  feathers  are  fastened. 

They  had  one  or  two  forks  (ca"wiyuze)  for  taking  out  food.  Formerly,  these 
were  made  of  wood,  but  since  white  men  came,  a  sword,  wrapped  with  otterskin  and 
hung  with  eagle  feathers  is  used. 

They  had  two  whips  (icasape)  with  two  lashes  for  each.  Part  of  the  handle  was 
notched.  They  string  a  kit-fox  skin  to  them  and  at  the  place  to  tie  them  they  tie 
two  strings  (woyuska)  and  also  ornaments  at  the  tie-notch. 

They  appoint  a  herald  and  select  four  leaders  (wiyukc'an). 

When  all  this  has  been  done,  they  take  down  two  tipis  and  combine  them  to  make 
a  cover.  There  they  will  give  out  the  regalia.  They  select  four  male  singers  and 
make  four  drumsticks  with  ceremony.  On  a  certain  day  they  set  up  the  tipi,  collect 
all  their  regalia  and  have  a  feast  and  dance.  Two  men  who  are  trusted  and  honored 
step  to  the  middle  of  the  tipi  and  stand  close  together  in  secret  consultation.  Then 
they  go  out  to  get  candidates.  The  first  one  they  bring  feigns  refusal  and  acts  as  if 
unwilling  to  serve  but  they  drag  him  forward  and  place  him  in  the  center.  Then  the 
women  trill  (ongnahcicala)  and  sing  for  the  one  brought  forward. 

They  first  select  and  place  the  drum  keeper;  (2)  the  pipe  keeper;  (3)  the  lance 
bearer;  (4)  the  rattle  keeper;  (6)  the  whip  bearer;  (6)  the  food  passers;  (7)  the 
leaders;  (8)  the  drummers;  (9)  the  herald.  They  do  not  break  up  when  this  is 
finished  for  now  the  newly  installed  must  give  out  presents.  Then  a  member  wha 
has  killed  enemies  takes  up  all  the  regalia  and  recounts  his  deeds  with  them.  Then 
returns  to  each  his  regalia  (caVowaVa)  and  the  meeting  breaks  up. 

Afterwards  those  who  have  been  given  regalia  divide  into  small  groups  or  partiea 
and  give  feasts  one  at  a  time.  When  all  have  feasted  the  members  paint  themselves 
red  and  parade  around  the  camp,  occasionally  stopping  to  dance.  The  last  time 
they  stop  to  dance,  the  pipe  bearer  passes  down  the  entire  line,  first  past  the  file  of 
those  bearing  lances,  whips,  etc.,  then  the  main  body.  All  now  follow  in  order  of 
rank  and  deeds,  first  the  lance  bearers  in  order  of  their  rank.  First  the  pipe  bearer 
goes  to  his  position,  then  the  others  in  succession,  then  the  main  body  moves  up  on  a 
run.  When  the  pipe  bearer  faces  about  and  halts,  the  others  gather  around  them 
in  a  circle  and  halt.  Then  the  drummers  bring  up  the  drum  and  the  female  singera 
take  their  places.  Then  they  sing,  beat  and  rattle  the  drum.  Those  who  have 
regalia  hold  them  up  and  dance.  All  dance  except  the  women  and  men  singing. 
The  dance  is  named  caVowa'ye  kecan  wacipi  (the  dance  in  pursuit  of  caVowa'^ye). 
When  one  receiving  the  regalia  has  killed  an  enemy,  it  is  well  for  everyone  to  know 
of  it  for  it  is  a  great  deed.  When  a  bearer  of  regalia  or  even  a  lay  member  is  lost  in 
battle,  they  sing,  "Herald  have  you  heard  why  a  comrade  returns  not,  ha  (huwo)." 
The  women  trill  and  lament. 

Those  having  killed  enemies,  sing  together  thus:  "This  token  is  awarded  because 


1  This  bow  lance  is  quite  a  different  thing  trom  the  real  medicine  bow.    Vol.  I,  p.  60. 
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he  killed  on  horseback  (wankan  tanhan  kte).  Since  he  killed  one  in  that  way,  let 
the  token  be  fully  displayed."  Once  again  they  sing  and  one  sees  many  run  lined 
up  for  the  ceremony.    With  a  trilling  cry  (ongnahcicala)  it  ends. 

Calico  gave  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  tokala: — 

Once,  when  my  great  grandfather's  cousin  was  on  a  war  party  he  injured  his  foot 
80  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go  on.  The  party  left  him  behind  with  food  and 
shelter.  There  he  stayed  while  his  wound  was  healing.  At  last  be  was  able  to  start 
home  and  set  out  on  the  journey.  The  first  evening  he  came  by  a  small  stream. 
During  the  night  he  heard  a  noise  which  as  it  came  nearer  he  made  out  to  be  the  cry 
of  a  herald.  Then  he  saw  him  approaching.  The  herald  said,  ''I  have  been  sent 
to  invite  you  by  one  who  never  runs  away  in  battle,  who  never  turns  back  from  an 
enemy.  (He  heard  drums  beating.)  There  is  to  be  a  dance  and  you  are  to  join 
something.    I  shall  come  for  you  when  all  is  ready." 

The  next  morning  the  man  went  on  with  his  pack  of  buffalo  meat  and  about  dark 
came  in  sight  of  a  camp  which  he  took  to  be  that  of  his  own  people.  Then  the  herald 
appeared  again,  saying,  '*  This  is  the  tokala.  We  shall  make  you  one  of  thexh.  Now, 
look  at  all  the  people.  When  you  get  back  home  you  shall  organize  the  tokala.'^ 
AD  this  time  the  man  supposed  the  crowd  was  from  his  own  tribe,  but  it  was  not. 
The  herald  pointed  to  the  lance  bearers  and  said,  ''When  you  return  you  are  to  make 
lances  just  like  these.  The  arrows  of  the  enemy  will  not  be  able  to  injure  those  who 
carry  them."  In  this  manner  the  nian  was  instructed  as  to  all  the  objects,  medicines, 
and  rules  for  the  society.  After  this  he  went  to  his  own  people.  There  he  asked 
that  a  tipi  be  set  up  outside  and  prepared  for  a  ceremony.  He  requested  that  it  be 
lined  with  sweetgrass  and  when  all  was  ready  he  entered  and  told  the  people  what  had 
happened  to  him.    Then  he  set  out  to  organize  the  society. 

Afterwards,  in  thinking  over  his  experiences  he  concluded  that  the  society  must 
have  been  given  him  not  by  human  beings  but  by  kit-foxes  masking  as  persons. 
Before  this  there  was  a  tokala  society  but  the  one  organized  by  this  man  was  different, 
finally  the  two  were  combined  into  one. 


CROW-OWNERS. 

The  ka**gi  yuha  (they  that  have  the  crow)  was  an  organization  similar 
to  the  tokala,  the  scheme  being  as  follows: — 

2  leaders  4  lance  bearers 

2  rattle  bearers  x  lay  members 

2  pipe  keepers  4  drum  bearers  and  singers,  two  of  whom  carry 

2  short  lance  bearers  rattles  and  sit  about  the  drum 

2  crow  skin  bearers  1  herald 

The  two  rattle  bearers  gave  the  signals  for  the  dancing.  They  carried 
globular  rattles  with  crow  feathers  on  the  ends  and  otter  fur-wrapped 
handles. 

The  two  pipes  bad  quill-wrapped  stems.  It  is  said  that  originally  they 
had  one  pipe  carrier,  but  later  they  installed  two.    It  is  customary  among 
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all  societies  that  when  leaving  a  certain  tipi  to  go  to  a  dance,  the  pipe  carrier 
goes  ahead  smoking  the  pipe.  After  the  dance  a  feast  is  held  and  then  the 
pipe  is  again  smoked. 

In  the  early  spring  the  society  is  reorganized  like  the  tokala,  certain 
members  going  about  the  camp  soliciting  the  necessary  materials. 

The  two  short  crow-feather  lance  bearers  were  important  functionaries. 
Their  lances  were  wrapped  with  otterskin  and  crow  feathers  and  they  wore 
sashes.  When  attacking  the  enemy  they  were  required  to  thrust  the  lances 
into  the  ground  and  not  leave  the  spot  unless  released  by  some  of  their 
party  pulling  up  the  lances.  The  selection  and  installation  of  these  officers 
was  therefore  a  solemn  ceremony.  The  lance  was  thrust  into  the  ground, 
the  chosen  candidate  brought  in  by  two  marshals  and  forced  into  a  seat 
before  it.  At  this,  the  crier  began  to  declaim  and  the  lay  members  to  sing 
songs  recounting  the  glorious  fates  of  former  lance  bearers.  As  a  rule,  the 
candidate  rises  and  takes  another  seat  to  signify  his  refusal.  Then  some 
of  the  members  talk  kindly  and  persuasively  with  him  while  the  others  sing. 
After  an  interval,  the  marshals  again  seat  him  before  the  lance.  Should  he 
again  decline,  he  is  seriously  lectured  as  to  his  duty,  while  his  relatives  may 
heap  presents  upon  him.  Again,  he  is  led  up  to  the  seat.  If  he  refuse  now, 
the  members  and  the  crowd  join  in  ridicule  and  impromptu  songs  of  derision. 

Upon  being  installed  the  lance  bearer  must  at  once  proceed  to  war  to 
tempt  his  fate,  or  to  test  his  virtue.  Should  he  return  alive,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  his  brethren  to  save  him  if  possible,  he  may,  if  especially  deserving, 
be  allowed  to  retire  honorably. 

The  lances  are  short  and  covered  with  otterskin :  at  the  top  there  is  an 
eagle  feather  and  at  the  other  end,  a  spear.  Near  the  spear  is  fastened  the 
neck  and  head  of  a  crow.  They  have  some  owl  feathers  at  the  point  where 
the  eagle  feather  is.  The  presentation  of  lances  is  the  same  as  among  the 
tokala. 

The  four  lance  bearers  carry  very  long  feather  decorated  staffs.  They 
also  must  take  the  front,  but  are  not  bound  to  stand  in  their  tracks.  Their 
responsibilities  and  installation  are  similar  to  the  lance  men  of  the  tokala. 
They  paint  their  faces  black  or  mark  them  with  stripes  of  the  same  color. 

The  lay  members  are  about  fifty  in  number.  They  blacken  their  limbs 
and  bodies  and  tie  pieces  of  skunk  skin  on  their  elbows  and  ankles.  They 
wear  the  skin  of  a  crow  around  their  neck,  an  eagle  tail  feather  in  the  hair 
over  the  forehead,  and  three  or  four  eagle  feathers  in  the  back  of  the  head. 
In  their  dances  they  carry  a  quiver,  bow,  gun,  or  arrows.  The  requirements 
and  conditions  of  membership  are  the  same  as  for  the  tokala. 

The  four  drummers  each  carry  a  small  hand  drum,  painted  black.  The 
society  has  a  tipi  within  the  camp  circle  and  dances  around  similar  to  the 
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tokala.  When  they  get  back  to  their  tipi,  the  lance  men  unwrap  the  shafts 
and  bundle  up  their  regalia.  Then  a  feast  is  prepared.  The  marshals 
bring  in  members  who  failed  to  attend  the  ceremony  and  set  before  them  a 
large  portion  of  food.  If  they  cannot  eat  it  all  unaided,  they  must  give 
horses  to  the  poor. 

They  do  not  have  a  large  drum  and  so  borrow  small  drums.  The  pipe 
carriers  dance  in  the  middlci  the  lance  carriers  on  each  side,  and  while  the 
singing  and  dancing  are  going  on,  guns  are  shot  off.  They  also  have  a 
feather  in  their  heads  for  every  enemy  they  kill,  usually  an  eagle  feather. 
Also,  they  have  a  red  painted  stick  in  which  for  every  time  they  are 
shot,  they  make  a  notch.  If  they  were  shot  with  an  arrow,  a  feather  is 
split,  painted  red,  and  worn  in  the  hair.  Also,  all  the  different  societies 
paint  themselves  with  blood  stain  marks  wherever  they  have  been  shot  by 
an  enemy. 

At  their  dances  and  when  they  are  to  charge  in  battle,  all  the  members 
paint  their  bodies  black,  throwing  aside  their  blankets  and  leggings. 

THE  BRAVES. 

It  is  clear  from  all  accounts  that  this  organization  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  akicita  society  par  excellence.  This  prominence  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  its  organization  b  in  one  respect  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
preceding:  i.  e.,  we  find  within  it  some  puzzling  sub-groups  and  also  a 
number  of  more  or  less  independent  societies  with  identical  songs. 

The  ca'^te  ti^za  (the  dauntless)  proper  were  organized  as  follows: — 

2  leaders  1  herald 

2  war-bonnet  wearers  1  food  passer 

4  lance  bearers  (2  crooked  lances)     4  drummers 
2  whip  bearers  8  singers,  four  of  each  sex 

30  to  40  lay  members 

The  pair  of  leaders,  or  brave-chiefs,  are  the  head  of  the  organization  and 
each  has  an  ordinary  pipe. 

The  bonnet-braves  wear  headdresses  with  horns  and  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  sash  bearers.  They  also  have  a  small  stake,  or  picket  pin^ 
with  which  they  fasten  themselves  down  before  the  enemy,  where  theyi 
remain  until  released  or  until  the  enemy  is  driven  off.  The  manner  of  their! 
selection  and  installation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  kangi  yuha. 

Their  bonnet,  or  headgear,  is  made  of  a  sort  of  tight  cap  of  buckskin  and 
a  pair  of  buffalo  horns  split  so  as  to  make  them  small.  On  the  front  there 
b  usually  some  beadwork,  while  hanging  from  the  rear  and  down  the  center 
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of  the  back  is  a  strip  of  porcupine  work  like  that  on  the  bottom  of  tobacco 
pouches,  about  a  foot  or  more  wide,  all  yellow. 

/  All  regalia  are  renewed  in  the  spring,  as  previously  stated.  The  four 
lance  bearers  are  analogous  to  those  of  other  societies.  They  make  the 
straight  lances  with  a  spear  on  the  end  and  a  piece  of  red  flannel  about  4 
inches  wide  the  full  length  of  the  spear  with  a  row  of  black  feathers  alter- 
nating with  a  row  of  white  at  short  spaces  on  the  flannel  which  is  tied  to  the 
spear. 

At  a  feast  the  food  carrier  takes  a  spoonful  of  food  and  raises  it  praying, 
"Wakan  tanka,  have  mercy  on  us  and  let  the  tribe  live  on";  then  to  the 
west,  that  is,  to  the  thunder,  "  Help  us  with  strength  so  that  the  tribe  will 
live";  then  to  the  north,  that  b,  to  the  wind,  "Send  us  the  cold  winds  and 
let  the  tribe  live";  then  to  the  east,  that  is,  to  the  sun,  "Shine  out  in  full 
to  us  and  let  the  tribe  live";  and  then  to  the  south,  invoking  good  winds. 
They  believe  that  the  south  winds  generally  bring  sickness.  Then  he  poura 
the  spoonful  of  food  into  a  hole  in  the  earth.  Then  he  dips  some  out  of  his 
bowl,  serves  each  chief  and  retires,  and  everyone  is  served  with  food.  The 
whip  carrier  then  serves  the  two  food  carriers  with  food  and  one  of  the  pipe 
carriers  says,  "  All  the  braves,"  the  rest  reply,  "  How, "  and  the  feast  begins. 

If  one  of  the  chiefs  has  had  intercourse  with  his  wife  the  day  previous  to 
the  feast  he  must  refuse  the  first  taste  of  food  given  him  by  the  food  carrier, 
but  may  later  join  in  the  feast. 

The  whips  have  broad  flat  handles  with  saw-like  edges,  lashes  of  rawhide, 
and  guards  of  otterskin.  Their  owners  wear  two  feathers  at  the  back  of 
the  head. 

The  lay  members'  all  carry  rattles  of  ring  shape  and  bone  whistles. 
When  the  herald  announces  to  a  candidate  that  he  is  to  be  a  brave,  he  tells 
him  that  when  he  attends  the  dances  of  the  society  he  must  paint  his  face 
red,  wear  an  eagle  tail  feather  in  his  hair,  have  a  rattle  with  a  tokala  hide 
at  the  handle,  and  wear  the  regular  form  of  leggings,  moccasins,  etc. 

The  drums  are  of  the  ordinary  hand  type. 

The  cante  tinza  have  a  special  tipi  like  the  tokala  and  the  kangi  yuha 
which  is  placed  within  the  camp  circle.  Their  ceremonies  are  similar  also. 
They  circle  the  camp,  marching  two  abreast  while  the  two  whip  men  ride 
horses  and  hold  the  flanks.  When  the  tipi  of  a  head  man  is  reached,  they 
form  a  circle  and  dance  as  previously  stated.  Thus,  they  proceed  until 
their  own  tipi  is  reached,  which  they  enter,  pack  away  their  regalia,  and 
feast.  All  members  are  expected  to  join  in  the  songs  and  use  the  rattles  they 
carry.  In  a  battle  some  must  sing  to  encourage  the  others.  Each  member 
carries  a  bit  of  calamus  root  as  medicine  which  he  chews  and  spits  over 
himself  to  induce  courage,  etc.     If  in  a  fight  a  member  becomes  confused 
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or  panicy,  the  others  spit  this  root  over  him.  There  is  no  definite  form  of 
painting  for  ceremonies,  but  when  going  to  war  two  black  marks  are  made 
diagonally  across  the  face. 

If  the  braves  go  out  and  gain  a  victory,  they  braid  their  hair  and  fix  it 
with  ornaments  and  paint  their  faces,  some  blue  or  black  and  some  red, 
and  dance  with  a  scalp  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  Also,  the  hands  of  the 
€nemy  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  separate  sticks.  In  the  center  of  the 
dancing  place,  a  stick  is  placed,  painted  with  transverse  black  stripes  to  the 
top.  About  this  pole  the  hands  are  fastened.  The  men  painted  their  faces 
black  and  striped  their  bodies  with  black  paint  (sometimes  all  black).  They 
call  this  dance  woktagli  (kills  come  back),  or,  iwakic'ipi  (they  dance  for  it). 
It  b  not  peculiar  to  the  braves  and  is  danced  by  everybody. 

If  in  a  war  party,  one  becomes  cowardly,  his  fellow  braves  call  upon  him 
to  be  brave  and  not  to  flee,  that  all  must  stand  together.  This  is  to  stimu- 
late bravery.  Then  if  a  member  is  killed  the  rest  become  very  much 
wrought  up  and  mourn  for  him,  the  men  and  women  cutting  their  hair  off, 
and  the  men  thrusting  sticks  into  their  arms.  The  women  cut  themselves  ^ 
below  the  knee  and  above  the  elbows  so  that  the  blood  runs  freely.  f 

An  informant  says  that  they  do  not  formally  quit  from  the  braves,  they . 
may  refrain  from  attending,  but  the  rule  is  that  they  may  not  quit.  In  all ) 
the  other  societies  one  could  be  formally  released. 

If  a  leader  or  any  officer  is  killed  the  other  officers  council  as  to  who 
>hall  fill  the  vacancy  and  select  some  young  man  who  is  noted  for  his  brav- 
er>'.  Tsually  in  filling  vacancies,  the  two  chiefs  consider  the  desirability 
of  the  membership  and  tell  the  herald,  who  shouts,  "  If  you  hear  me,  come 
at  once."  Then  they  present  the  candidate  with  all  the  regalia  necessary 
and  he  repays  with  a  horse.  Sometimes  the  horse  is  presented  to  an  orphan 
or  widow  or  someone  in  need.     The  herald  tells  him,  "  You  are  selected  to 

fiU  the  vacancy  on  account  of  dying  or  being  killed,  and  the  braves 

now  have  you  as  a  member." 

In  the  center  of  the  camp  circle  the  braves  have  a  tipi  called  "tipi- 
iyokihe  "  (tipi  next  to).  They  have  meetings  of  every  sort  there.  Anyone, 
though  he  does  not  belong  to  the  braves^may  go  there  and  eat  as  there  is 
always  food  there  and  always  everybody  is  eating. 

At  a  feast  the  two  leaders  may  formally  speak  in  memory  of  the  braves 
that  were,  and  taking  up  a  portion  of  food  offer  it  to  the  north,  east,  south,  ' ; 
and  west,  then  put  it  into  the  fire,  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  smudge.  If  one 
has  more  food  than  he  can  eat,  a  sweetgrass  smudge  is  made  after  which  he 
is  free  to  remove  it.  Members  staying  away  from  the  ceremony  will  be 
visited  by  the  whip  men  and  have  a  good  robe  cut  to  pieces.  They  may 
4^cape  the  penalty  by  pledging  a  feast  for  the  society. 
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Our  informants  were  constantly  stating  that  there  were  changes  in  the 
organization  f f om  time  to  time  brought  about  by  dreams  of  a  shaman  or  by 
mutual  consent.     In  some  cases  this  led  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  soci- 
ety which  was  still  regarded  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  parent.     This 
'   seems  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  black-chins,  the  no-flight  society, 
i    the  big  braves,  the  long  braves,  calf-eaters,  war  braves,  and  no-breech- 
1    cloth-dancers.    Practically  all  of  these  were  regarded  as  distinct  societies 
■    of  braves,  though  some  of  them  may  have  been  sub-orders  within  the  original 
brave  society.     Thus,  an  informant  states  that  some  of  the  braves  wore 
their  robes  with  slits  at  the  bottom  in  several  places,  and  were  named  ac- 
cordingly.    At  one  time  those  wearing  this  peculiar  style  of  robe  were 
opposed  to  government  issues.    Then  some  played  the  game  of  shooting- 
coat  and  were  named  accordingly.    Some  of  the  separate  organizations  of 
braves  had  a  few  peculiarities  some  of  which  we  shall  describe. 

Among  tribes  having  age  qualifications  for  societies,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  special  organizations  for  very  young  boys.  Among  the  Oglala,  it 
is  said,  boys  often  banded  together  and  mimicked  the  societies  for  men. 

Thus,  a  man  says  that  at  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  boy-braves, 
a  temporary  association  of  a  few  month's  duration  in  imitation  of  the  cante 
tinza.  They  gave  a  dance  which  their  adult  relatives  attended  and  gave 
away  horses  and  other  property  to  the  poor.  The  same  afternoon  the  boys 
set  out  in  a  mimic  war  party.  They  stayed  in  the  hills  all  night.  The  next 
day  they  fell  in  with  two  stray  bulls.  These  they  boldly  attacked  and  one 
boy  was  gored  to  death.  The  first  one  to  strike  a  bull  got  the  chief  coup, 
as  was  the  custom. 

Our  informants  did  not  consider  these  as  true  societies,  but  as  having  an 
important  function  in  the  training  or  proving  of  boys  for  membership  in  the 
akicita  organizations.  Such  tests  made  the  selection  of  suitable  candidates 
easy.  A  boy  boldly  striking  bulls  with  his  mimic  lance  was  likely  to  be 
chosen  as  a  lance  bearer  in  one  of  the  societies  as  soon  as  sufficiently  mature. 
Mimic  hunting  parties  were  frequent  and  when  a  boy  showed  great  bravery, 
he  was  given  permission  to  go  out  with  a  war  party.  Boys'  associations  also 
fought  mimic  battles  with  each  other  using  small  bows,  sometimes  actually 
killing  some  of  the  combatants. 

A  The  Black-Chins  (iku  sapa).  This  organization  had  the  greater  part 
of  the  cante  tinza  ritual  with  a  few^  different  songs.  When  they  acted  as 
akicita  they  painted  tlieir  chins  black  from  the  mouth  down  on  each  side. 
Other  societies  simply  paint  a  black  spot  or  two  on  the  cheek  or  a  black 
stripe  crosswise  on  the  face  to  denote  akicita  service.  There  were  about 
fifty  members.  Four  of  them  wore  headdresses  of  bunched  owl  feathers 
with  six  eagle  tail-feathers  in  the  center.     They  also  wore  sashes.    When 
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these  are  invested  with  their  regalia,  they  strip  to  the  breech  cloth  (formerly 
nude)  and  rub  over  the  hands  a  mixture  of  powdered  calamus  root,  tallow, 
and  earth  paint,  then  pick  up  coals  of  fire  and  carry  them  into  the  tipi. 
Four  days  are  required  for  the  entire  ceremony.  There  are  two  leaders  to 
g^ide  and  instruct  in  all  ceremonies. 

They  sit  opposite  each  other  and  sing  the  songs  of  the  ritual  while  pre- 
paring the  regalia,  etc.  There  are  twelve  male  singers,  half  sitting  on  one 
side  of  the  tipi,  half  on  the  other.  Four  virgins  are  called,  if  quill  work  or 
sewing  is  needed  on  the  new  regalia,  but  they  sit  outside.  When  a  sash 
bearer  has  been  chosen,  they  make  a  bed  of  sage  grass  for  his  seat,  paint  his 
face  red  with  a  black  circle  around  over  the  chin.  With  four  movements, 
the  headdress,  the  sash,  and  the  whistle  are  put  on  him.  Then  the  whole 
society  marches  around  the  camp,  dancing  before  the  tipis  of  the  head  men. 
In  the  dance,  one  leader  is  mounted  and  rides  around  the  dancers  as  if  forc- 
ing them  up  together.  W^hen  they  return  to  their  tipi,  the  relatives  of  the 
candidate  provide  four  kettles  of  food.  Inside,  a  stick  is  set  up  before  the 
candidate  upon  which  his  bonnet  may  be  hung  to  keep  it  from  the  ground. 
When  the  food  is  brought  inside,  a  morsel  is  thrown  into  the  fire  and  one 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  candidate.  There  are  four  banner  bearers  and 
four  small  hand  drums,  but  no  rattles. 

On  the  warpath,  the  four  bonnet  men  must  be  in  the  lead  for  no  one 
should  go  in  front  of  them.  In  this  and  some  other  features  they  resemble 
the  miwatani.  Thus  it  is  said,  "  You  will  see  no  others,"  the  idea  being  that 
these  four  are  so  conspicuous.  When  mounted,  their  horses  are  painted  red. 
The  power  of  their  regalia  and  medicine  was  so  great  that  they  were  seldom 
wounded. 

At  home,  these  four  could  go  into  any  tipi  when  meat  was  being  cooked 
and  after  sounding  their  whistles  take  any  or  all  of  the  meat.  In  all  this, 
they  moved  very  slowly  and  stealthily.  (The  dog  society  does  the  same, 
but  runs  fast.) 

When  the  regalia  of  the  four  bonnet  men  get  old,  they  cannot  be  thrown 
away,  but  at  a  ceremony  are  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  tipi.  They  must 
always  be  put  on  with  four  movements.  Each  of  the  four  men  has  a  tiny 
bag  of  medicine  which  he  retains  after  retiring  from  office. 

The  bonnet  is  kept  in  a  cylindrical  rawhide  case.  No  menstruating 
woman  dare  come  near  this  at  any  time,  nor  any  man  recently  with  a  woman. 
One  of  the  bonnet  men  so  associating  must  bathe  early  in  the  morning  and 
refrain  from  smoking  during  the  day. 

The  No-flight  Society,  According  to  Thunder-bear  this  society  (napes'ni, 
also  "lone  braves")  was  organized  about  fifty  years  ago  and  flourished  about 
thirteen  years.     Its  ritual  had  most  of  the  cante  tinza  songs  and  its  members 
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were  always  invited  to  attend  the  ceremonial  feasts  of  the  cante  tinza.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  oj^ganization.  The  chief  dis- 
tinguishing trait  was  the  rule  forbidding  anyone  to  retreat  from  the  enemy, 
all  being  required  to  fall  or  win  together.  The  character  of  the  napesni 
is  well  shown  in  the  following  narrative  by  Thunder-bear: — 

An  Oglala  man  by  the  name  of  Wakan-eagle_first  organized  the  No-Flight  society. 
He  was  a  very  brave  man.  He  selected  four  brave  young  men.  These  young  men 
were  orphans  and  had  no  immediate  relatives.  He  said,  *^  I  have  invited  you  to  form 
a  society.  Are  you  willing  to  take  part?"  The  young  men  asked  Wakan-eagle  for 
an  explanation  as  to  the  obligations  and  conditions  of  membership.  Then  he  said, 
'^  When  we  go  to  war  and  meet  enemies  we  must  not  run  back,  but  must  stay  to- 
gether and  stand  by  each  other  to  the  last.''  The  young  men  agreed  to  this.  Then 
Wakan-eagle  sang  some  songs.  Some  of  these  songs  were  those  of  the  brave  society. 
The  young  men  were  pleased  with  the  songs  and  requested  him  to  sing  them  again. 
Then  they  called  in  fourteen  other  young  men  to  take  part  in  the  organization.  They 
named  it  napesni.  Then  they  made  two  small  drums,  two  rattles  and  whistles  like 
those  used  by  the  brave  society.  Each  member  was  given  a  feather  to  wear  cross- 
wise at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  singing,  they  sang  the  brave  songs  and  in  these 
songs  recounted  their  war  deeds. 

Then  they  set  out  for  war,  well  provided  with  horses,  guns,  bows  and  arrows. 
They  did  not  carry  lances.  When  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  one  of  the  four 
young  men  dismounted  and  took  his  stand.  The  other  three  became  afraid  and 
remained  on  horseback. 

Now  when  the  society  came  back  from  war  the  three  cowards  were  discharged 
and  three  other  young  men  selected.  There  were  no  special  regalia  for  the  members 
and  each  worked  according  to  his  own  dreams  and  powers.  In  the  course,  of  years 
all  the  members  died  or  were  killed  in  battle.  When  Wakan-eagle  was  about  to  die 
he  called  the  people  around  him  and  advised  them  to  discontinue  the  organization. 
So  it  was  never  reorganized. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  society  is  the  selling  of  the  four  bonnets.  As 
a  rule,  the  entire  four  transfer  their  regalia  at  once  and  the  initiates  give  them 
^horses  and  other  presents.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  procedure  in 
>ther  societies.  Further,  the  retiring  members  remain  as  lay  members  or 
other  ofBcers,  not  being  required  to  retire.  An  informant  said,  "As  these 
tonuets  are  wakan,  so  they  purchase  them  of  the  former  owners  and  do  not 
receive  them  from  the  society."  The  significance  of  this  remark  is  unknown. 
He  regarded  it  as  the  most  powerful  (wakan)  of  all  societies. 

Another  curious  feature  is  that  in  the  dance  around  the  camp  after  a 
return  from  war,  a  sister  or  other  young  woman  may  hold  the  sash  of  a  bonnet 
man.  They  may  also  be  staked  down  by  their  sashes  and  released  by  a 
woman.  This  seems  to  symbolize  what  is  expected  on  the  warpath.  We 
found  no  evidence  that  these  women  were  thereby  pledged  to  the  man,  for 
they  were  usually  his  sisters. 
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Not  all  our  informants  were  agreed  as  to  the  relation  of  the  napesni  to 
the  cante  tinza,  some  asserting  that  it  was  only  a  subdivision. 

Big^Braves.  An  informant  says  that  this  is  an  akicita  society.  They 
maintain  order  in  camp  as  well  as  on  hunts,  etc.  Bravery  plays  a  great 
part  in  this  society  and  there  is  much  competition  among  the  members. 
They  have  a  great  deal  of  dancing  and  the  society  is  very  popular  among 
the  young  people.  For  the  dances  they  put  on  various  ornaments,  but 
there  is  no  special  regalia. 


THE   BADGERS. 

The  tradition  is  that  the  ihoka  (badger)  was  a  Crow  society  similar  to  i 
the  Og^la  tokala.  According  to  Calico,  the  Rosebud  divisions  brought  it/ 
down  from  the  Crow  and  passed  it  on  to  other  divisions  of  the  Dakota. 
The  term  ihoka  seems  to  mean  badger-mouth  and  was  explained  as  referring 
to  the  characteristic  grimaces  and  growlings  of  the  badger  when  attacked. 
The  society  became  extinct  about  twenty  years  back  and  was  in  existence 
at  least  sixty  years  ago.    Its  organization  is  as  follows: — 

2  leaders  2  whip  bearers 

1  drum  keeper  x  lay  members 

2  pipe  keepers  1  herald 

4  lances,  2  crooked  4  singers  (virgins) 

2  lances,  buckskin  wrapped 

The  two  leaders  with  the  drum  keeper,  constitute  a  governing  council. 
The  drum  was  very  large,  made  from  the  section  of  a  cottonwood  trunk. 
In  use,  it  was  supported  by  four  ornamental  forked  sticks,  bearing  four 
feathers  each.  The  sides  of  the  drum  were  decorated  with  feathers  and 
quill  work. 

TTie  pipe  keepers  were  important  personages.  The  tobacco  used  in  the 
pipes  must  be  that  originated  by  the  Pawnee  (Palani).  (It  is  said  that  an 
Arikara  first  received  tobacco  from  beings  beneath  the  water  and  that  from 
his  tribe  it  passed  to  the  Crow.  The  Oglala  claim  to  have  received  their 
tobacco  in  trade  from  other  tribes,  though  occasionally  it  was  planted. 
However,  a  tobacco  planting  ceremony  was  not  observed.)  If  the  pipe 
keepers  go  to  war,  they  fill  the  pipes,  close  the  bowls  with  tallow  and  leave 
them  at  home.  If  they  return  victorious,  the  pipes  are  smoked  at  the 
celebrating  ceremony.  (All  war  parties  of  the  tribe  do  this  with  a  pipe, 
.see  p.  59).  At  a  feast  the  pipe  men  place  a  particle  of  food  in  a  hole  as  in 
case  of  ashes,  previously  referred  to. 
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The  trimmings  for  the  four  otter-wrapped  lances  are  kept  in  special 
bundles  and  handled  much  like  the  pipe  bundles.  They  are  kept  outside 
on  a  pole.  There  are  certain  men  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  dress- 
ing the  lances  and  keeping  the  trimmings  in  repair.  They  must  be  paid  for 
their  services.  A  sweetgrass  smudge  is  necessary  when  these  regalia  are 
handled. 

The  whip  bearers  are  the  marshals  (akicita),  as  in  other  societies  and 
in  formal  processions  ride  horses.  They  may  punish  absentees  by  cutting 
up  blankets  and,  if  resented,  whip  the  culprit. 

In  the  costume  of  lay  members  there  seems  to  have  been  great  freedom^ 
many  using  otterskin  collars,  others  bone-tube  breast  pieces.  In  paintings 
they  had  the  curious  custom  of  permitting  the  individual  to  choose  his  own 
mode,  provided  another  duplicated  it.  Thus,  in  the  dance  procession,  when 
they  went  in  pairs,  each  line  would  be  uniform. 

The  four  singers  are  virgins.  If  they  fall  from  grace,  they  are  dismissed ; 
if  they  marry,  they  must  get  the  consent  of  the  society  which  will  make 
them  valuable  wedding  presents.  The  husbands  are  taken  into  the  society. 
At  certain  times  these  virgins  may  make  a  feast  for  which  they  have  a  special 
ritual  containing  a  very  long  and  difficult  song,  which  tliey  sing  four  times 
in  succession. 

Like  other  societies  the  ihoka  march  around  the  camp  dancing  before 
certain  tipis  at  the  close  of  a  formal  ceremony.  In  the  procession  they  march 
two  abreast,  the  pipe  men,  the  crooked  lances,  the  straight  lances,  the  sliort 
lances,  the  lay  members,  the  singers,  and  the  drummers,  while  in  front  rides 
one  of  the  whip  bearers,  the  other  in  the  rear.  They  always  start  up  on  a 
trot,  then  slow  up,  the  singers  strike  up,  then  the  men  face  backward  and 
dance.  Then  they  proceed  as  before,  stopping  again  to  dance,  etc.  When 
before  a  head  man's  tipi  they  form  a  circle  around  the  singers  and  dance 
outward  with  certain  whoops  and  calls.  In  the  meantime,  the  herald 
addresses  the  host,  explaining  how  he  is  being  honored  and  inviting  him  to 
come  out  and  speak.  He  may  bring  out  a  favorite  son  or  daughter  and  give 
away  horses  or  other  property  to  the  poor  in  their  name.  Presents  are  rarely 
given  to  members.  The  host  may  deliver  a  formal  address.  Thus,  the 
society  proceeds  until  its  own  tipi  is  reached. 

If  in  battle  a  member  falls  wounded,  his  brothers  must  save  him.  Those 
with  fast  horses  must  aid  those  with  slow  ones.  Members  must  manifest 
a  brotherly  feeling  for  each  other.  Like  the  badger,  they  must  put  up  a 
strenuous  fight. 
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THE  SOTKA. 

The  sotka  yuha  was,  it  is  said,  learned  from  the  Crow  Indians.  Calico  ( 
dums  to  have  been  a  charter  member  some  forty-six  years  ago  and  says 
the  sodcty  was  abandoned  after  a  career  of  about  ten  years.  So  far,  we  have 
not  obtained  a  satisfactory  translation  of  the  term,  sotka.  It  is  said  to 
imply  a  smooth  unadorned  stick;  hence,  they  that  have  empty  lances,  refer- 
ring to  the  custom  of  investing  certain  new  members  with  plain  lances  to 
which  they  may  tie  feathers  if  coups  are  counted.  Naturally,  many  men 
never  acquired  the  right  to  decorate  their  lances,  remaining  simply  sotka 
yuha. 

This  society  presents  some  unusual  features.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
an  absolute  limit  to  its  membership,  there  being  twenty-four  seats  (some 
say  twenty-two).  In  the  second  place,  a  candidate  is  given  a  definite  seat. 
No  other  member  ever  sits  in  any  but  his  own  seat;  hence,  unless  the  roll; 
is  complete  there  are  empty  seats.  New  members  can  be  taken  in  only 
when  there  is  a  vacancy  and  are  then  chosen  to  fill  a  particular  seat.  There 
is  also  a  special  mourning  ceremony.  If  a  lance  bearer  is  killed,  the  whole 
society  goes  into  mourning.  In  formal  meeting,  the  relatives  of  the  dead 
appear  bearing  sundry  objects  formerly  his  personal  property.  They  dis- 
tribute these  relics  singly  to  the  members  of  the  sotka,  in  each  instance 
putting  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  recipient  and  wailing.  They  ask  for 
vengeance  and  those  to  whom  property  is  given  must  take  to  the  warpath. 
The  idea  is  that  each  object  calls  for  a  coup  or  a  scalp.  When  the  party  | 
returns  w^ith  trophies,  the  relatives  and  members  braid  their  hair  and  remove 
other  signs  of  mourning.     However,  other  societies  had  a  similar  custom. 

Our  informants  recognized  a  similarity  between  this  society  and  the 
ihoka.  The  ceremonies  with  the  pipes  and  lances  are  about  the  same. 
Three  of  the  ihoka  songs  are  used  by  the  sotka,  but  the  others  and  the  dances 
are  different.    The  plan  of  organization  is  as  follows : — 

2  leaders  1  drum  keeper 

4  lance  bearers  1  herald 

2  pipe  keepers  1  food  passer 

2  whip  bearers  8  singers 

X  lay  members 

The  lance  bearers  have  shields  and  lances.  These  lances  are  never  dis- 
mantled, but  wrapped  up  are  hung  outside  with  the  shield,  etc.  They  are 
used  in  counting  coup  on  the  enemy.  Upon  receiving  the  lance,  the  candi- 
date must  go  to  war  and  it  must  be  his  only  weapon.  He  must  watch  the 
fight,  if  an  enemy  fall,  rush  up  to  get  the  coup.    In  this,  they  try  to  beat 
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the  other  members.  It  is  after  coups  are  gained,  that  feathers  are  tied  on 
the  lances.  If  a  lance  bearer  kill  an  enemy  he  turns  it  back  to  its  former 
owner,  who  is  then  bound  to  receive  it  and  go  on  the  warpath.  He  may, 
however,  be  excused  from  the  office  under  certain  conditions.  The  pipes 
are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  ihoka  and  have  like  rules. 

The  whip  bearers  may  punish  absentees  by  cutting  up  blankets  and 
whipping.  The  drum  is  like  that  used  in  the  ihoka.  If  the  two  virgin 
singers  fall  into  temptation,  they  are  dismissed  and  publicly  defamed. 

Some  informants  place  this  society  as  superior  to  the  ihoka,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  difference  in  the  ages  of  members  and  the  entrance 
requirements,  nor  a  tendency  of  promotion  from  one  to  the  other. 


wic'iSKA. 

The  wic'iska  (white  marked)  society  seems  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
sotka  since  its  ritual  contained  most  of  the  sotka  songs.  In  common  with 
the  sotka  it  has  three  ihoka  songs  also.  It  is  said,  that  Old-man-afraid-of- 
his-horses  introduced  the  wic'iska  upon  his  return  from  a  visit  to  some  north- 
cm  tribe.  It  became  extinct  about  thirty  years  ago.  Its  organization  is 
as  follows: — 

2  pipe  keepers  (formerly  but  one)  1  herald 
2  feather  bonnets  1  food  passer 

4  lance  bearers  1  drummer 

2  whip  bearers  4  female  singers  and  volunteer  man 

X  lay  members 

In  the  spring  men  gather  up  materials  to  make  new  regalia.  They  go 
out  as  usual  in  search  of  eagle  feathers,  red  and  blue  flannel,  buckskin,  and 
otterskin.  In  the  meantime  four  men,  old  men  who  have  been  through  all 
this  and  act  as  instructors,  sit  and  smoke  until  they  come  back  as  if  they 
owned  the  tipi,  in  fact,  they  stay  there  and  sleep  there  ^ith  the  material. 
Two  are  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  articles.  The  bonnet  is  made  of  a 
buckskin  cap  \^'ith  the  buffalo  horns  trimmed  down  so  they  will  be  light,  and 
a  beaded  band  on  the  forehead.  On  top  of  the  head  is  a  bunch  of  strips  of 
rabbit  or  eagle  down.  On  the  back  is  a  strip  of  heavy  buffalo  rawhide  about 
four  inches  wide  with  red  flannel  sewed  on  a  row  of  eagle  feathers  like  on  the 
tail  of  a  war-bonnet. 

The  pipes  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  ihoka. 

The  office  of  bonnet  bearers  (those  who  wear  the  bonnets)  is  not  often 
filled,  as  it  is  considered  very  dangerous  because  the  wearers  of  the  bonnet 
were  usually  killed  or  wounded. 
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The  four  lance  men  have  a  pair  of  crooked  lances  and  a  pair  of  straight 
ones.  One  of  these  seems  to  have  been  under  obligations  to  stand  at  his 
post  before  the  enemy.  The  two  crooked  lances  are  wrapped  with  otter- 
skin.  At  four  different  places  the  otterskin  is  slit  in  two  and  at  the  end  of 
each  piece  hangs  an  eagle  feather.  The  other  lances  had  a  strip  of  red  flan- 
nel, a  strip  of  blue  flannel,  and  were  wrapped  with  sinew  so  that  the  blue  and 
red  showed  in  succession.  A  smaller  shaft,  the  length  of  the  lance,  was 
tied  at  intervals.  At  the  end,  sticking  straight  out  was  an  eagle  feather.  At 
four  different  places  three  eagle  feathers  fastened  together  in  a  row  were  hung. 

He  w^hip  bearers  wore  bunches  of  split  owl  feathers  on  the  head  and  two 
eagle  tail  feathers.  The  whip  was  made  with  nicks  on  it  and  brass  nails  on 
the  handle.  Also,  it  had  a  foxskin  for  a  guard.  It  was  decorated  with 
otterskin  and  eagle  feathers. 

TTie  informant  states  that  there  should  be  four  drum  carriers.  He  says 
originally  there  were  four  drum  carriers,  but  that  later  there  was  only  one 
who  had  charge  of  a  large  drum. 

TTie  number  of  members  was  unlimited.  They  had  no  special  way  of 
painting  for  the  dances,  but  everyone  dressed  to  suit  his  own  taste  and  to 
look  as  well  as  possible. 

In  the  dance,  the  circle  closes  inward  to  the  center.  Guns  are  fired 
repeatedly.  The  two  whip  bearers  are  mounted.  At  the  close  of  a  dance, 
members  recount  their  deeds.  After  the  cheering,  the  dance  is  taken  up 
again,  and  so  on.  The  leader  has  a  rattle  with  which  he  makes  signals. 
The  rule  is  to  dance  around  the  camp  as  other  societies  do. 

The  following  personal  narrative  of  a  member  in  this  organization  con- 
tains many  points  of  interest: — 

They  diacarded  some  of  the  songs  of  the  sotka  and  took  on  all  of  the  wiciska  songs. 
He  joined  the  sotka  when  seventeen  years  old  and  the  next  year  killed  three  enemies. 
llie  following  winter  he  stole  a  great  many  horses  from  the  Shoshone  and  was  shot 
many  times  while  driving  them  away.  There  were  fifteen  men  in  the  war  party. 
The  next  spring,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  the  Crow  came  down  and  stole  many 
bones;  they  trailed  them  and  killed  four.  He  killed  one  and  brought  back  the 
horws.  That  winter  he  went  to  the  Crow  with  a  war  party  and  killed  one  of  the  two 
men  killed.  The  summer  after  the  next  they  made  a  morning  charge  on  the  Shoshone 
aad  stole  a  hunch  of  horses.  They  did  not  make  a  stand  in  fighting  because  the 
memy  were  too  numerous.  This  was  in  the  spring.  Later  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
blotaunka.  Thifl  was  on  the  war  party  to  the  Crow  and  he  was  given  a  rattle  in  the 
eeremonj'  as  noted  on  p.  67.  Now,  the  following  fall  they  went  to  the  Crow.  He  was 
not  selected  by  the  blotaunka  to  make  the  first  charge  because  his  horse  had  a  large 
ankle.  Three  others  sneaked  away  in  spite  of  the  akicita  watching  them  and  en- 
rountered  the  Crow.  In  the  fierce  struggle  that  followed  he  was  shot  in  the  breast. 
One  of  the  enemy  struck  him  after  he  had  fallen,  but  the  rest  beat  off  the  Crow  and 
he  was  taken  care  of  by  his  people.  The  following  spring,  the  w^iciska  gave  liim  a 
lanoe  on  account  of  his  record  of  bravery. 


c/ 
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In  general  it  seems  that  the  ihoka,  sotka,  and  wiciska  form  a  kind  of 
cycle  in  that  all  appear  closely  related,  thus  putting  them  in  contrast  to  the 
other  three  (tokala,  cante  tinza  and  kangi  yuha)  that  also  form  a  kind  of 
cycle.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ihoka  was  the  original  society  from 
which  the  other  two  sprang  as  rival  organizations. 


Head  Men's  Societies. 

While  it  is  clear  from  the  preceding  that  there  are  no  age  distinctions 
among  the  societies  rendering  akicita  service,  there  are  nevertheless  a 
group  of  organizations  made  up  of  older  men.  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  is  the  chiefs  society  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Red- 
cloud  division,  as  stated  in  the  section  on  tribal  government.  After  the 
two  tribal  divisions  had  combined  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency  some  of  the  younger 
of  the  old  men  class  were  progressive  in  favoring  the  United  States  officials 
and  were  also  rather  piqued  because  the  reactionaries  kept  them  out  of  the 
chiefs  society;  so,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  akicita  organi- 
zations, they  formed  another  chiefs  society  using  the  same  songs  and 
ceremonies  but  under  the  name  ska  yuha,.  Again,  our  informants  insisted 
that  the  miwatani  and  omaha  organizations  belonged  to  the  same  general 
class  since  they  were  made  up  of  elderly  men  and  never  performed  akicita 
service.  As  to  these  two,  we  are  by  no  means  sure,  since  they  are  not  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  on  the  same  plane  as  the  former;  yet,  if  the  Indians 
themselves  consider  all  four  as  of  one  class,  we  must  needs  so  group  them  in 
this  paper. 

the  chiefs  society. 

The  original  name  for  this  organization  is  said  to  have  been  tatanka 
wapahun,  wearers  of  the  buffalo  headdress.  At  various  times  it  has  had 
other  names  as  ha'^skaska  (the  tall  ones),  short-hairs,  (referring  to  a  custom 
of  braiding  buffalo  hair  into  their  heads),  the  big-bellies  (the  stoutness  of 
middle  life),  and  the  society  of  chiefs.  As  it  turns  out  that  in  origin,  this 
society  seems  to  have  been  an  analogue  of  the  bull  society  of  other  Plains 
tribes,  it  seems  worth  while  to  go  into  the  details  of  its  origin. 

According  to  Calico,  the  original  name  of  the  chiefs  society  was,  the 
I  wearers  of  the  buffalo  bonnet.  Since  about  1870  they  have  been  known  as 
the  big-bellies  and  the  short-hairs.  About  twenty  generations  ago  the  bull 
society  was  founded  in  the  Red-cloud  division.  According  to  one  account 
a  shaman  had  a  vision  in  which  a  buffalo  appeared  to  him,  sang  songs  and 
gave  out  the  necessary  instructions  for  the  ceremony.    The  members  wore 
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headdresses  made  of  the  skin  from  the  neck  and  head  of  the  buffalo  with  the 
horns  attached.  The  horns  were  painted  either  blue,  red,  or  white,  accord- 
ing to  the  preference  of  the  wearer.  To  make  the  headdress  wakan,  a  small 
bag  of  medicine  was  tied  to  it.  It  is  said  that  in  course  of  time  the  eagle 
feather  bonnets  gradually  displaced  the  buffalo  headdresses  though  many 
men  now  living  remember  seeing  a  buffalo  dance  in  which  the  original  head- 
dresses were  worn. 

Each  member  carried  a  shield  and  lance.  The  headdresses  were  worn 
only  during  dances  and  on  the  warpath.  At  all  other  times  they  were  kept 
wrapped  up  in  rawhide  cases  and  hung  together  with  the  shields  and  lances 
upon  poles  outside  of  the  tipis.  They  were  never  brought  inside  for  fear 
they  would  be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  women.  The  rule  was  to 
keep  all  war  medicines  outside  of  the  camp  circle  about  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  tipi  of  the  owner,  supported  by  a  tripod.  If  enemies  were  expected 
the  regalia  might  be  brought  to  the  rear  of  the  tipi,  but  must  be  left  on  the 
outside.  When  on  the  march,  the  shield  was  hung  to  the  rear  horn  of  the 
sad<lle,  the  headdress  to  the  front  horn,  and  the  lance  carried  in  the  hand.^ 

The  shaman  who  originated  the  bull  society  first  called  in  three  or  four7 
young  men  for  whom  he  made  the  regalia  and  then  set  out  on  the  warpath.  I 
They  were  very  successful,  in  consequence  of  which,  other  young  men  madej 
application  to  join  the  group.     As  time  went  on,  the  membership  increasea 
until  they  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  men's  society.     The  men  did  not  leave 
the  organization,  it  was  said,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  became  chiefly 
a  group  of  old  men.     It  then  ceased  to  be  a  war  organization  and  became 
chiefly  a  feasting  and  dancing  association. 

In  the  dance  the  members  paint  their  bodies  white,  also  their  lances. > 
Originally,  it  is  said  that  there  were  but  ten  bearers  of  lances  who  also  ; 
wore  the  h(*addresses.     In  the  dance  they  imitated  the  buffalo;  that  is,  by 
bellowing  and  whooping  at  each  other.     The  man  who  founded  the  society  J 
was  named,  Paintii-his-ear-white. 

At  the  present  time  the  society  survives  only  as  the  buffalo  dance  of  I 
the  chiefs  society.' 

The  foregoing  leads  us  to  surmise  that  we  have  in  the  buffalo  dance. 


>  Wotawe  is  the  term  used  to  desUnate  powers  associated  with  headdresses,  lances,  etc. 
Eaeh  object  of  tlilf  Idxid  has  a  Bmall  medicine  sack  attached  to  it  and  the  ceremony  of  con- 
ukUom  this  medirtne  with  the  object,  for  the  protection  of  the  wearer,  brings  about  a  qualitsr 
known  aa  wocawe. 

•  In  CatUn  (238)  will  be  found  mention  of  "the  dance  of  the  chiefs"  with  a  sketch. 
This,  howerer,  aeema  to  be  a  different  ceremony,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  file  of  four 
tanale  atngen  at  one  aide,  the  typical  Oglala  custom.  Riggs  (a,  224)  mentions  a  "begging 
daaoe"  that  had  the  name  "buffalo."  some  features  of  which  suggest  the  bull  dance  noted 
Above     Catlin  (24fi)  describes  and  illustrates  a  "begging  dance"  as  he  saw  it. 


».  ♦ 
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the  bulls,  or  old  men's  society  of  the  Northern  Plains.  The  regalia  are  much 
the  same  and  some  of  the  songs,  as  rendered  by  informants,  resemble 
the  bull  songs  of  the  Blackfoot.  Further,  the  fact  that  it  is  after  all  an 
old  men's  organization  may  not  be  entirely  accidental.  In  any  event,  the 
bull  dance  and  songs  have  survived  only  as  part  of  the  ritual  for  the  chiefs 
society. 

As  a  society  for  men  that  of  the  chiefs  stands  alone  and  distinct  from  the 

^kicita  organizations.    While  no  one  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  any  one 

[akicita  society  had  superior  rank,  all  were  of  one  mind  as  to  the  rank  of  the 

Vchiefs,  it  being  "  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  one  of  highest  rank."     Boys  were 

not  taken  into  it  and  a  man  seldom  won  sufficient  recognition  to  be  chosen 

before  reaching  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty.     None  of  our  informants  seemed 

to  know  the  exact  number  of  members  at  any  definite  time,  but  estimated 

them  at  forty  to  fifty.     While  it  is  claimed  that  the  chiefs  are  not  akicita, 

^  bur  data  show  that  they  may  exercise  similar  functions  on  occasion;   but 

since  they  are  recognized  as  the  governing  body  of  the  tribe,  this  is  not 

inconsistent. 

The  following  narrative  by  Thunder-bear  presents  some  points  of  inter- 
est:— 

Onoe  a  young  man  about  eighteen  years  old  went  out  to  hunt.  In  the  evening 
he  did  not  return  and  as  time  went  on  his  people  became  alarmed.  However,  on  the 
fourth  day  he  returned  acting  very  queerly.  He  kept  far  out  from  camp,  and  would 
shy  away  when  approached.  His  father  sent  out  one  to  inquire  into  his  condition. 
To  the  messenger  the  young  man  requested  a  sweat  house  and  a  tipi  to  be  placed  far 
out  to  one  side  of  the  camp  and  that  a  number  of  men  credited  with  queer  or  unusual 
conduct  (7)  be  invited.  When  all  was  ready  the  young  man  approached  the  sweat 
house.  He  carried  something  wrapped  in  sage  grass.  He  sat  down  and  removed  his 
clothing,  then  carried  the  mysterious  bimdle  into  the  sweat  house,  sat  down  at  the 
rear  and  placed  the  bundle  in  front  of  him.  They  knew  it  contained  a  medicine 
thing.  He  said,  "One  said  to  me,  if  you  do  as  I  direct  you,  it  will  be  well.  All  other 
tribes  are  looking  for  this  medicine."  Then  he  unwrapped  the  bundle  and  took  out  a 
large  green  root,  a  small  piece  of  which  he  pulverized  and  sprinkled  upon  the  hot 
stones.  The  stones  turned  blue.  Then  he  poured  the  water  four  times.  On  com- 
ing out  he  proceeded  directly  to  the  tipi  erected  for  him. 

When  all  the  invited  ones  were  gathered  there,  he  said,  "I  £im  about  to  form  a 
societv  to  be  called  the  han  skaska.  In  the  future  there  will  be  manv  societies,  but 
this  one  shall  rank  the  highest.  It  will  stand  at  the  head.  You  are  to  be  members. 
You  are  to  carry  clubs  of  ash  wood  with  wrist  guards  of  fox  skins.  At  the  back  of 
the  head  you  are  to  tie  a  plume  and  to  each  plume  a  small  bag  of  powder  made  from 
this  root.    Then,  if  the  enemy  shoot,  he  cannot  hit  you." 

Then  they  all  went  on  the  warpath  to  test  the  power  of  their  medicine.  As  they 
were  marching  along,  the  leader  ordered  a  halt  and  began  to  sing.  At  once,  a  gray 
wolf  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "In  two  days  you  will  fall  in  with  the  enemy  and  over- 
come an  entire  tribe." 
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Now,  they  went  on  cautiously.  Presently  they  saw  some  figures  moving  in 
the  distance.  Then  two  of  the  party  were  missing,  but  the  next  morning  they  re- 
tuimed  with  information  that  a  large  party  was  camping  on  the  next  creek.  As  they 
went  on  their  way  they  saw  figures  approaching;  so  they  formed  an  ambuscade. 
When  the  party  came  up  they  fired  from  each  side,  killing  all  but  two  children  and 
taking  all  the  property.  Then  they  went  home.  As  they  approached  the  people 
said,  "The  han  skaska  society  comes  back  from  war.'' 

Now,  the  same  winter  the  han  skaska  went  to  war  again.  As  before,  the  leader 
sang  and  a  gray  wolf  came  up,  "In  two  days  you  shall  meet  a  large  tribe  on  the  war- 
path. Watch  the  enemy."  Then  they  went  on.  Again,  two  scouts  went  out. 
Later,  they  were  seen  returning  and  as  they  approached,  howled  like  wolves.  They 
reported  the  enemy  near  by  all  afoot.  (A  war  party  always  goes  out  on  foot.)  Their 
leader  carried  a  red  flannel  banner.  At  a  ford  they  formed  an  ambuscade  and  killed 
all,  taking  the  property  and  many  scalps.  Then  they  went  home,  each  bearing  a 
stick  with  scalps.  As  they  neared  camp  some  one  fired  a  gun  and  called  out,  "The 
han  skaska  is  home  from  war  again." 

Now,  they  were  recognized  as  a  society.  No  matter  what  direction  they  go  they 
are  sure  to  win  a  victory.  In  succession  they  went  out  and  overcame  four  tiibes  — 
Crow,  Pawnee,  Gros  Ventre  and  Ute.    Then  they  were  famous. 

The  leader  admonished  them  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  to  protect 
them  from  all  enemies,  to  stand  by  each  other  in  all  respects,  to  enforce  their  rules 
with  their  clubs  if  necessary,  especially  to  enforce  the  rule  of  friendship  for  the  white 
race. 

Later,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  four  leaders  of  equal  rank,  the  best  and  bravest 
men  of  the  tribe.  They  became  so  powerful  that  they  were  respected  by  all.  The 
last  to  hold  these  offices  were  American-horse,  Crazy-horse,  Man-afraid-of-his-horse, 
and  Sword. 

The  four  leading  men  referred  to  above  are  the  four  grand  councilors  of 
the  Oglala.  When  chosen  by  their  fellow  han  skaska  members  they  were 
formally  invested  with  a  shirt  similar  to  the  modern  scalp  shirt.  Though 
in  recent  times  this  garment  was  worn  by  anyone,  it  was  originally  the 
exclusive  regalia  of  these  four  men.  We  are  told  that  the  true  scalp  shirt 
was  made  of  mountain  sheepskin.  Two  full  skins  were  used.  The  dew 
claws  were  not  removed,  the  skin  from  the  fore  legs  forming  the  sleeves, 
that  from  the  hind  legs  hung  down  at  the  sides.  Across  the  shoulders  and 
down  the  sleeves  were  quill-worked  bands.  Two  shirts  were  painted  blue 
on  the  upper  half  and  yellow  on  the  lower;  the  other  two  had  red  and  yellow 
halves  respectively.  The  most  distinguishing  feature,  however,  was  the 
hair-lock  fringe  on  the  sleeve.  In  theory,  at  least,  a  lock  of  hair  was  added 
for  each  recognized  deed  in  war:  as,  coup,  capturing  a  horse,  taking  prisoners, 
getting  wounds,  saving  the  life  of  a  friend,  etc.,  but  eventually  the  fringed 
shirt  became  simply  the  conventional  regalia  of  the  four  grand  councilors 
and  finally  a  style  of  dress  for  anyone.  These  shirt  owners  wore  a  single 
eagle  feather,  horizontally  on  the  back  of  the  head.  They  had  no  distinctive 
painting  for  the  face  and  body. 
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Naturally,  the  making  of  the  regalia  for  a  shirt  owner  is  attended  with 
considerable  ceremony.  First  a  feast  is  made  with  dried  berries,  pemmican, 
and  dog  flesh.  Each  guest  is  required  to  eat  promptly  all  that  is  set  before 
him.  If  one  fail,  he  formally  asks  permission  to  take  the  remainder  home 
with  him;  if  the  members  consent,  a  smudge  of  sweetgrass  is  made,  after 
which  he  may  take  it.  When  making  and  decorating  the  shirts  many 
sweetgrass  offerings  are  made.  In  this  the  four  directions  are  repeatedly 
signed  to.  Many  songs  are  sung.  Even  now,  though  scalp  shirts  are  fre- 
quently made  to  sell,  they  always  follow  many  of  the  rules,  engage  an  old 
man  to  do  the  work,  make  a  feast,  burn  sweetgrass,  etc. 

When  investing  the  candidate  with  a  scalp  shirt  he  is  lectured  on  his 
responsibilities.     The  following  was  given  as  a  hypothetical  abstract: — 

Though  you  now  wear  the  shirt,  be  a  big-hearted  man.  Do  not  think  ill  of  other 
members.  The  food  they  eat  is  the  vital  element  (?);  its  fundamentals  (?)  reach 
from  the  earth  to  the  heavens.  You  should  look  after  the  poor,  especially  the  widows 
and  orphans,  and  help  them.  Do  not  give  way  to  anger  even  though  you  see  one  of 
your  relatives  lying  bloody  before  you.  Many  dogs  go  to  yovu*  tipi  to  urinate.  (It 
was  explained  that  this  meant  immoral  men  would  go  there  to  corrupt  his  women), 
but  be  big-hearted  and  do  not  allow  your  mind  to  dwell  upon  this,  for  if  you  look  upon 
these  things  it  will  hxu't  your  big  heart.  This  shirt  here  means  that  you  have  been 
chosen  as  a  big-heart;  you  are  always  to  help  your  friends.  These  rules  are  hard  to 
comply  with,  but  we  have  given  you  this  shirt.  If  you  are  to  meet  enemies,  go  right 
up  to  them ;  it  is  better  to  lie  naked  in  death  than  to  be  wrapped  up  to  harbor  corrup- 
tion. To  die  naked  (This  refers  to  the  custom  of  fighting  naked)  is  more  to  be 
desired. 

We  did  not  learn  much  T)f  the  dances  of  the  han  skaska  but  one  informant 
says  that  they  often  make  a  feast  at  which  the  members  arise  and  dance 
singly,  after  narrating  war  deeds.  Finally,  all  dance  together  butting  each 
other  like  bulls.  This  was  called  the  dance  of  the  short-hairs,  referring  to 
old  bulls,  the  dancers  wearing  buffalo  heads.  As  previously  stated,  short- 
hair  is  now  another  name  for  han  skaska. 

The  members  are  often  called  "big-bellies"  because  they  are  usually  old 
men  and  because  of  their  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  tribe.  They 
give  to  the  tribe  the  benefit  of  all  their  wisdom.  If  a  quarrel  arise  in  camp, 
they  go  there  with  the  pipe  and  make  peace.  If  the  enemy  attack  the  camp 
the  society's  duty  is  to  protect  the  children  and  women  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives. 

If  a  party  came  to  visit  they  came  to  the  center  of  the  camp  where  they 
were  met  by  the  society.  A  member  often  gives  a  horse  to  some  old  woman 
in  the  party  who  appears  needy,  or,  if  the  visitors  should  hold  as  captives 
some  Indians  of  another  tribe,  and  there  is  a  child  among  them,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  society  will  present  a  horse  to  the  child. 
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A  member  of  the  society  is  not  supposed  to  care  or  pay  attention  to  his  I 
wife  if  someone  steals  her.  If  she  wishes  to  come  back  she  may,  he  is  sup- ' 
posed  to  be  far  above  annoyances  of  this  kind. 


SKA  YUHA. 

During  the  administration  of  Agent  McGillicuddy,  it  is  said,  some  of 
the  younger  men  under  the  leadership  of  Red-cloud  set  up  a  separate  chiefs 
society  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  white-hbrse-owners,  apparently 
from  the  custom  in  the  chiefs  society  of  riding  white  horses.  They  took  up 
the  entire  ritual  of  the  older  organization,  but  were  not  recognized  as  having 
a  seat  in  the  council  that  elected  the  tribal  chiefs  for  some  time  aften^^ard. 
The  chief  distinction  was  that  the  members  of  the  ska  yuha  participated 
in  war  parties  while  the  chiefs  did  not.  Richard  Nines  writes :  "  I  get  the 
impression  that  generally  the  ska  yuha  is  a  preliminary  rank  or  organization 
to  the  chiefs  society.  The  word  is  sometimes  rendered  as  white  badge 
society  but  should  be  white  owners,  implying  the  ownership  of  white  horses." 
In  our  statistics  of  membership  it  will  be  noted  that  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  joined 
the  ska  yuha;  4,  left  it  in  a  year  and  joined  the  chiefs;  3  and  5  did  not  resign 
but  each  entered  the  chiefs  a  few  years  later.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
Mr.  Nines'  opinion. 

MIWATANI. 

The  miwatani  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  different  from  akicita 
-societies,  in  that  as  an  organzation  it  was  never  called  upon  for  akicita  ser- 
vice. So  far  as  we  could  learn  this  was  merely  a  matter  of  custom  and  not 
in  any  way  determined  by  the  ages  or  social  positions  of  the  members.  The 
miwatani  took  in  members,  held  ceremonies,  and  went  to  war  just  as  did  the 
akicita  societies.  Again,  we  find  an  origin  myth  accounting  for  the  tokala, 
cante  tinza,  kangi  yuha,  and  miwatani  as  the  result  of  a  single  vision.  They 
also  had  special  tipis  within  the  camp  circle  at  equi-distant  points,  the  kangi 
yuha  at  the  northeast,  the  cante  tinza  at  the  southeast,  the  miwatani,  at  the 
northwest,  and  the  tokala  at  the  southwest.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
miwatani  is  positively  not  an  akicita  society,  though  in  its  organization  it  is 
similar. 

Some  informants  insisted  that  it  should  be  classed  with  the  chiefs  societies  ^* 
for  the  reason  that  on  the  average,  the  members  were  older  men  than  those,  ( 
found  in  the  akicita  societies.    One  applied  the  term  wakuaya  la  okolatic V^^ 
gentlemen  of  culture  or  high  class  men,  to  the  miwatani,  chief,  and  omaha 
oi^nizationsu     It  may  be  that,  if  the  origin  myth  for  the  original  akicita 
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societies  is  based  upon  real  distinctions,  this  tribe  formerly  had  three  akicita 
societies  and  one  of  the  higher  rank  to  which  older  men  were  admitted.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  organization  of  the  miwatani  and  the  qualifications  of 
its  members  make  it  more  likely  that  the  differentiation  came  about  later  by 
men  retaining  their  membership  in  the  miwatani  to  an  advanced  age.  Not- 
withstanding these  statements,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  there  were  no 
definite  age  qualifications  for  membership.  Thus,  one  informant  states 
that  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  when  about  ten  years  old;  at  thirteen  was 
made  one  of  the  two  leaders,  and  retired  at  eighteen  because  an  epidemic 
of  smallpox  caused  him  to  permanently  abandon  his  native  camp.  He  was 
an  unusually  young  man  for  these  honors,  but  succeeded  his  father  as  a 
leader.  We  were  told  by  many  informants  that  the  miwatani  kept  watch 
on  the  boys  of  the  camp  and  chose  such  as  promised  to  develop  into  worthy 
members,  but  that  few  were  chosen  before  the  fifteenth  year.  Also,  if  at 
any  time  an  adult  of  good  standing  was  discovered  free  to  join,  he  was 
promptly  invited  to  membership.  It  is  clear  to  all  that  no  one  could  make 
application  for  membership,  but  that  the  sole  initiative  must  rest  with  the 
society.  Hence,  no  matter  what  his  ambitions,  a  person  carefully  refrained 
from  expressing  a  desire  for  membership,  it  being  understood  that,  if  worthy, 
he  would  eventually  receive  an  invitation  to  join.  Naturally,  one's  friends 
or  relatives  within  the  society  could  influence  the  selections. 

The  miwatani  has  an  apparent  foreign  name,  since  unlike  most  other 
society  names,  it  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  current  speech.  Our 
informants  are  all  agreed  that  the  term  is  associated  with  no  concept  other 
than  that  of  a  particular  society.  It  is  also  their  name  for  the  Mandan, 
the  tradition  being  that  the  latter  were  named  because  of  some  resemblance 
to  the  miwatani  society.^  According  to  one  informant,  this  society,  which 
by  the  way,  is  regarded  as  a  very  ancient  one,  was  so  named  because  an  owl- 
being  in  conferring  the  ritual  said,  "My  name  is  Miwatani."  Another 
name  in  general  use  is  iyuptala;  a  name  of  occasional  use  is  hi^a*^  s'o%rapa, 
seemingly  a  headdress  of  owl  feathers. 

In  organization  the  miwatani  consists  of: — 

2  leaders  ^  x  lay  members 

2  sash  bearers,  or  bonnet  men  1  drum  bearer 

2  w^hip  bearers  8  singers 

1  food  passer  1  herald 


1  J.  O.  Dorsey  credits  the  Omaha  with  a  "Mandan  dancing  society"  wliich  from  Ills 
account  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  Oglala  organization,  (c).  273. 

*  High-bear  says  eight  leaders,  another  Informant  says  four.  From  our  other  data  we 
Infer  that  this  means  that  a  certain  number  of  the  highest  rank  constitute  the  governing  board. 
Another  informant  claims  that  the  two  leaders  also  wore  sashes,  making  four  sash  bearers. 
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The  sash  bearers  were  important  functionaries.  They  wore  a  headdress 
of  owl  feathers  and  carried  a  rattle  of  dew  claws.  Their  sashes  had  a  hole 
in  the  end  by  which  they  staked  themselves  down  before  the  enemy.  They 
paint  their  bodies  red  and  black  semicircles  around  the  face,  from  one  cheek 
bone  around  the  forehead  to  the  other  cheek  bone.  They  also  paint  black 
circles  at  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  shoulder  joints.  One  of  them  could  not 
resign  his  office  alone,  but  all  had  to  leave  together.  Before  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  sash  men  it  was  necessary  for  the  retiring  members  to  make 
an  entirely  new  set  of  regalia  for  them  for  which  each  gave  a  horse  in  pay- 
ment. In  battle  they  dress  in  all  their  regalia  and  when  the  enemy  charges 
stake  themselves  to  the  ground.  They  can  only  be  released  by  some  other 
person.  If  one  of  them  strikes  an  enemy  with  the  lance  which  he  uses  to 
stake  himself  to  the  ground  during  battle,  the  rules  for  staking  may  be  sus- 
pended. The  following  narrative  of  John  Blunt-horn  gives  many  details 
of  their  obligations: — 

There  was  once  a  man  who  first  owned  a  sash  but  thought  or  had  a  dream  in 
whi<dk  he  thought  some  one  said,  ''Take  this  sash  and  use  it  as  directed  and  you  shall 
overcome  all  enemies  and  obstacles.''  ''Look  at  me  in  the  face,"  someone  said, 
"do  not  forget.  I  shall  help  you.''  Then  looking  about  he  saw  a  man  standing 
there.  He  wore  a  headdress  of  buckskin  and  crow  feathers  with  a  crest  of  tiukey 
buisards'  tails,  and  on  his  right  side  hung  the  sash.  It  was  marked  with  transverse 
stripes  of  quill  work,  with  white  plumes  at  the  ends. 

Once  again  the  same  man  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and  said,  "Dress  as  you 
saw  me.  Then  you  shall  overcome  everything.  Medicine  in  small  bags  should  be 
tied  in  your  hair  and  a  pair  of  white  plumes  should  hang  from  each  temple.  There 
should  also  be  some  bags  of  medicine  hung  from  the  quills  of  plumes  at  the  sides  of 
your  sash.  Then  like  the  eagle  you  will  overcome  all  enemies.  He  never  misses 
that  at  which  he  strikes.  If  you  are  attacked,  take  a  whistle  of  eagle  bone,  blow 
upon  it.    This  will  oonfuse  the  enemy  and  make  them  easy  to  overcome." 

.Vf ter  thu  second  dream  he  called  in  a  number  of  men  to  form  a  society  to  test 
the  vision  to  see  if  it  were  true.  So  all  went  into  a  tipi.  He  selected  one  man  as  a 
companion.  There  was  a  fire  outside  so  he  rubbed  medicine  on  his  hands  and  took 
fntrn  the  fire  a  burning  stick,  holding  it  by  the  glowing  end.  He  walked  slowly  into 
the  tipi  and  put  the  fire  into  the  hole  at  the  center.  He  then  took  up  sweetgrass  and 
made  a  smudge.  Then  he  took  up  the  sash  and  held  it  to  the  four  directions  and 
took  up  the  headdress,  then  the  cord  and  the  picket  pin.  All  these  were  then  put 
upon  his  companion.  "Now,"  said  he,  "we  shall  go  out  to  test  the  power  of  this 
medicine  for  our  enemies. 

The  idea  in  all  this  procedure  is  that  everything  s3rmbolizes  the  power  of  an  eagle 
and  that  if  the  recipient  does  exactly  as  directed  he  will  overcome  everything. 

Now  this  companion  had  a  sister  about  eighteen  years  old.  He  requested  her  to 
carry  the  fire  into  the  tipi,  which  she  did  in  her  bare  hands,  dropping  it  into  the  hole 
with  four  movements.  Then  a  smudge  of  sweetgrass  was  made  while  the  originator 
of  the  oeresnony  began  to  sing  songs.  The  first  song  began :  "  I  have  made  a  sliaman 
to  perform  through  the  day."    When  done  singing  he  gave  out  many  directions 
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among  which  were  the  following:  "If  you  go  to  war  you  cannot  be  wounded  or 
injured.  If  you  win  many  victories  you  are  then  expected  to  join  the  chief  society. 
You  shall  never  be  accused  of  anything.  When  among  a  war  party  and  attacked 
by  the  enemy  no  matter  if  it  be  a  hard  fight,  the  owner  of  this  s&ah  must  dismount 
and  stake  himself  down  with  the  picket  pin.  He  must  not  run  away  or  pull  up  the 
pin.  He  must  stay  there  until  released  by  some  of  his  companions  or  until  enemies 
are  killed.  Now,  you  must  go  through  with  this.  If  you  do  this  your  name  will 
spread  over  the  world.  You  shall  have  many  friends.  They  may  release  you  and 
save  you.  If  your  friends  do  not  rescue  you,  you  shall  be  killed  but  you  must  not 
run  away.  If  you  do  all  this  and  come  back  alive,  you  will  be  taken  into  the  chiefs 
society." 

Now  the  sash  and  all  other  regalia  were  ready  so  the  originator  of  the  society'  took 
his  companion  out  with  a  war  party.  After  a  time  the  scouts  reported  the  enemies 
in  sight.  As  they  went  on  they  were  attacked.  Now  the  companion  galloped  down 
to  a  small  flat,  shouted  defiance  at  the  enemy,  dismounted,  and  staked  himself  down. 
Then  he  called  out  to  the  war  party,  "If  you  get  home  alive,  tell  the  people  what 
happened .  It  is  better  to  die  naked  on  the  prairie  than  be  wrapped  up  on  a  scaffold. " 
So  he  dismounted,  drove  his  horse  back  toward  the  party,  put  the  pin  in  the  ground, 
and  walked  around,  shouting  defiance  at  the  enemy.  One  of  the  enemy  rode  up  and 
counted  coup  on  him.  The  companion  waited  for  the  second  enemy  and  as  he  ap- 
proached shot  him  down.  He  fell  at  the  companion's  feet.  Then  he  himself  pulled 
up  the  picket  pin,  stuck  it  in  his  belt,  took  his  victim's  horse  and  scalp,  and  went  back. 
As  he  approached,  the  party  rushed  in  to  count  coup  on  the  scalp. 

The  war  party  returned.  Their  approach  was  announced  by  a  herald.  Parts 
of  the  scalp  were  tied  to  a  pole  and  as  the  companion  narrated  his  experiences  to  the 
people  the  women  cheered  and  sang  songs  for  him.  Later,  they  had  a  war  dance. 
There  they  set  up  a  long  pole  and  selected  certain  men  to  sing  and  drum.  Their 
songs  referred  to  deeds  of  the  warpath.  Thus  the  companion  sang:  "The  first 
enemy  was  after  me.  Him  I  did  not  want.  The  second  one  came  up.  I  said,  'You 
seem  to  want  something.  So  I  guess  I  must  kill  you.'"  In  all  these  songs  the> 
derided  the  enemy  and  danced  around  the  pole  on  top  of  which  was  a  piece  of  buffalo 
skin  and  the  end  of  a  scalp.  Black  stripes  wore  made  across  the  pole  and  the  dancers 
painted  their  faces  with  black  vertical  stripes.  At  the  back  of  the  head  each  wore  a 
feather  denoting  that  an  enemy  had  been  killed. 

Now  the  companion  was  very  famous.  Most  of  the  single  women  were  anxious 
to  have  him  for  a  husband.  He  would  now  be  known  as  a  chief.  Then  the  heralds 
called  out  for  the  companion's  father.  The  father  made  a  speech  and  gave  away 
presents.  Now  the  originator  of  the  ceremony  brought  the  companion  before  the 
people  and  asked  him  if  he  cared  to  continue  as  owner  of  the  sash  and  its  obligations. 
He  explained  that  he  could  now  give  up  the  sash  if  he  chose.  The  companion  was 
very  proud  and  he  did  not  like  to  resign.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  marry  and  settle  in  life  and  that  if  he  did  it  would  not  be  wise  to  risk 
keeping  the  sash.  Thus  he  said,  "If  I  go  on,  there  is  that  pin  that  holds  me.  If  no 
one  pulls  out  the  pin  then  I  shall  die.  I  will  not  be  able  to  marry."  So  he  took  off 
the  regalia  and  returned  it  to  the  originator. 

After  a  time,  two  men  decided  to  try  the  sash.  They  were  chums.  They  asked 
the  originator  for  the  outfits  and  he  agreed  to  furnish  them.  He  called  in  many 
men  for  a  gathering  and  announced  what  he  was  about  to  do.  It  took  four  days  to 
make  the  regalia.    Some  young  women  who  were  skillful  in  quill  work  were  invited 
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to  Hit  outside  the  tipi  and  decorate  the  sash.  The  two  young  men  had  many  male 
and  female  relations  and  they  selected  two  young  women  to  carry  the  fire  into  the 
tipi.  When  the  regalia  were  completed,  songs  were  sung  and  instructions  given  the 
young  men  as  before.  As  the  regalia  were  being  placed  upon  one  of  them,  he  broke 
down  and  began  to  cry.  Both  felt  very  much  discouraged.  Yet  they  decided  to  go 
to  war.  So  they  made  a  feast  and  called  for  volunteers.  One  of  the  young  men  said 
to  the  other,  **  We  can  make  this  test  many  times  over  when  we  go  into  a  fight,  one 
cjui  rescue  the  other."    To  this  they  agreed. 

The  next  morning  enemies  were  reported.  They  were  in  a  camp  with  many 
homes.  As  they  approached  they  saw  them  turning  out  their  horses.  They  waited 
until  the  horses  were  bunched  up  before  they  charged.  One  of  the  young  men  had 
a  slow  horse  so  he  asked  the  one  with  the  fast  horse  to  go  back,  but  he  said,  "  No,  we 
die  right  here  together."  "All  right,"  said  the  other.  One  of  them  composed  a 
iM>ng,  "  We  are  looking  for  this.  That  we  run  up  against.  We  are  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  Tell  our  relations  that  we  came  to  the  end."  The  war  party  then  turned  back. 
\a  they  watched  they  saw  the  enemy  ride  up,  kill  the  two  young  men,  and  tear  off 
their  regalia. 

Now,  after  this  it  was  hard  to  get  men  to  take  the  sash  and  its  obligations.  Very 
few  w^ould  do  it.  So  four  men  went  to  the  originator  and  said,  "If  this  thing  keeps 
up,  all  our  young  men  will  be  killed."  So  it  was  decided  to  omit  the  cord  and  the 
picket.  The  next  time  young  men  were  taken  in  the  sashes  were  placed  around  their 
necks  and  they  were  led  around  the  camps  to  dance  before  the  tipis  of  chiefs.  A 
htf-addrPAS  of  owl  feathers  was  made  for  them  and  rattles  of  dew-claws.  Thus  the 
miwatani  society  was  started. 

Sometimes  in  the  dance  when  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  is  on  him  a  member 
will  "throw  his  wife  away."  This  he  does  by  a  formal  annoimcement  that  he  now 
>eparAtrs  from  his  wife.  So  they  separate.  Afterwards,  he  may  mourn  and  feel 
regret,  but  he  must  not  reveal  his  feelings  else  he  will  be  ridiculed  and  can  never 
l»^er>me  chief.  He  may  have  trouble  to  get  a  new  wife  since  every  woman  will  be 
afraid  that  she  also  will  be  thrown  away.  The  discarded  woman  may  marry  again. 
If  her  former  husband  should  be  killed  in  a  fight  she  would  rejoice.  She  would  say 
that  he  got  what  was  coming  to  him. 

As  previously  noted »  all  the  regular  akicita  societies  reorganize  each 
spring  and  have  a  custom  of  sending  out  young  men  to  gather  materials, 
lliis  is  not  the  rule  with  the  miwatani  and  other  societies.  They  inform 
the  young  men  whom  they  are  going  to  present  with  the  bonnets  and  sashes 
Uforehand  instead  of  waiting  for  the  general  feast  to  select  their  men.  The 
youn^  men  who  are  to  have  the  bonnets  themselves  go  out  after  material 
and  bring  it  to  the  bonnet  maker  who  completes  his  task,  while  the  young 
men  help.  They  have  a  custom  of  painting  themselves  red  and  with  their 
whittles  they  go  and  spy  out  a  good  looking  lot  of  dried  meat  hanging.  They 
blow  their  whistles,  run  and  seize  the  meat  and  bring  it  to  the  tent  where 
the  bonnets,  etc.  are  being  made.     They  also  act  as  general  servants. 

They  have  a  ceremony  of  burning  sweetgrass,  pointing  it  to  the  four 
winds,  to  the  great  spirit,  and  to  the  things  of  the  earth,  then  they  put  the 
grass  down  with  silent  prayers.    This  ceremony  is  conducted  every  mom- 
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ing.  Usually,  there  is  a  large  crowd  gathered  during  this  ceremony.  The 
maker  of  the  bonnets  tells  one  of  the  men  to  bring  some  coals  in  his  hand. 
He  does  this  slowly  without  showing  signs  of  pain.  The  grass  b  burnt  as  a 
smudge.  The  bonnet  maker  holding  his  hands  in  the  smoke  and  taking  the 
things  he  is  making,  holds  them  over  the  smoke  to  make  them  wakan.  He 
is  the  only  one  who  performs  this  ceremony.  The  next  morning  he  will 
probably  call  on  the  other  candidates  to  bring  the  coab. 

When  everything  is  completed,  a  large  tipi  is  prepared  with  many  kettles 
and  they  prepare  for  a  big  feast.  Then  when  all  are  assembled,  the  bonnet 
maker  goes  through  the  grass  burning  ceremony.  This  time,  both  of  the 
bonnet  wearers  bring  the  coals.  A  large  crowd  looks  on.  After  this  they 
pretend  to  look  for  the  men  to  present  them  with  the  bonnets.  They  find 
them  and  one  who  has  had  experience  and  killed  an  enemy,  tells  how  he  did 
it.  After  the  talk  he  presents  the  bonnets  and  sashes  putting  the  bonnets 
on  the  young  men  and  putting  on  their  sashes. 

If  other  offices  of  the  society  are  vacant,  they  paint  the  drum  red,  do  not 
beat  it,  but  begin  to  sing.  The  drum  keeper  is  brought  forth,  be  beats  the 
drum  and  perhaps  throws  a  stick  into  the  crowd  or  presents  it  to  someone 
(this  standing  for  a  horse).  He  may  strike  the  drum  again  and  throw  an- 
other stick  into  the  crowd  saying,  "This  is  for  my  wife.  Whoever  gets  this 
may  send  her  after  water."  This  means  that  he  is  throwing  his  wife  away. 
Of  course,  this  is  optional,  but  is  frequently  done. 

Then  after  the  dance  the  members  go  through  the  camp  and  sing  for 
women  thrown  away.  "  My  son's  mother,  you  paid  no  heed,  so  you  have 
gone  thus."  Frequently,  some  men  take  the  women  back.  If  anyone  does 
this  he  is  mocked  for  his  inconstancy.  We  were  told  of  one  man  who  did 
this  and  the  public  jeered  him  so  that  he  threw  her  away  again,  but  reclaimed 
her.  Then  the  people  thought  him  crazy  and  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
him.  He  slit  his  yellow  blanket  in  many  places,  wore  a  bunch  of  weeds  on 
his  head,  carried  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  sang  heyoka  songs. 

As  previously  stated  the  two  important  posts  in  this  society  are  the 
two  bonnet  or  sash  bearers.  The  bonnets  are  made  this  way:  The  tanned 
skin  of  buffalo  is  made  into  a  cap  with  spotted  eagle  tail-feathers  in  a  row  in 
the  center  and  crow  feathers  on  each  side.  At  the  back  of  the  cap,  there 
hang  down  spotted  eagle  tail-feathers  with  crow  feathers. 

The  two  who  wear  the  bonnets  also  wear  the  sashes  to  stake  themselves 
out  in  battle.  These  are  made  of  buffalo  or  elk  skin  with  small  feathers 
beaded  on.  Rabbit  ears  or  bits  of  weasel  fur  are  placed  on  the  sashes  in 
four  rows,  with  feathers  at  each  end.  They  are  also  ornamented  with 
porcupine  quill  work. 

Another  unusual  feature  is  that,  according  to  some  informants,  the  drum 
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keeper  in  this  society  ranked  even  higher  than  the  leaders.  We  were  told 
that  the  drum  keeper  is  an  old  man  who  is  respected  and  who  has  never  com- 
mitted murder.  There  is  a  pair  of  sticks  on  dther  side  to  hold  the  drum 
above  the  ground  when  in  use.  Each  stick  is  in  the  care  of  one  man.  When 
on  the  warpath,  a  feather  from  the  stick  is  carried  on  the  end  of  a  staff  and 
if  the  owner  kills  an  enemy,  he  places  the  feather  on  his  head.  Then  the 
drum  keeper  takes  charge  of  the  sticks.  The  same  custom  applies  to  the 
drumsticks  but  those  presented  with  drumsticks  are  singers  (officially), 
although  sometimes  more  than  four  sing  as  others  may  volunteer  to  help. 

There  are  two  pipe  carriers  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  society.  The 
pipes  are  used  to  quiet  quarrels  among  Indians  whether  they  belong  to  the 
society  or  not.  If  a  member  be  the  direct  cause  of  a  quarrel,  he  is  expelled 
from  the  society.    The  pipe  is  taken  to  the  scene  of  the  quarrel  and  smoked 

4 

as  a  peace  pipe. 

During  a  feast  when  food  is  to  be  served,  they  first  let  a  stuffed  owl  taste 
the  food,  and  then  serve  the  society.  The  owl  is  very  important  in  this 
society.  The  owl  and  buffalo  appeared  to  the  originator  in  a  dream  and 
told  him  about  the  organization,  the  regalia,  and  that  by  forming  the  society 
they  would  become  a  great  and  good  nation. 

The  whips  are  used  by  the  whip  carriers,  but  there  is  rather  a  nice  cere- 
mony connected  with  them.  When  the  dance  is  about  over  and  the  dancers 
are  returning  to  their  seats,  the  whip  carriers  tap  each  one  lightly  as  they 
all  stand  in  a  circle  with  bowed  heads.  As  each  person  is  tapped  he  seats 
himself.  After  all  are  seated  they  rest  until  the  next  dance.  This  tapping 
does  not  occur  at  the  end  of  each  dance,  but  at  certain  times.  About 
fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight  years  ago,  they  started  the  whip  carrier  office.  The 
society  had  a  member  who  came  from  the  Crow  where  he  saw  a  similar  cus- 
tom. When  the  dance  was  over  he  tapped  each  one  and  then  they  could 
be  seated.  Since  then  they  have  observed  this  custom.  Previous  to  this, 
it  is  said,  they  were  continually  at  war  with  the  Crow  and  only  came  in 
contact  with  them  in  warfare. 

The  members  paint  their  bodies  red  with  blue  stripes  around  the  wrists, 
elbows,  and  upper  arms.  Also,  a  blue  stripe  around  the  face:  i.  e.,  from  one 
cheek  around  the  forehead  to  the  other  cheek.  They  wear  a  whbtle  made 
of  bone,  around  the  neckband  owl  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Each 
member  had  a  buffalo  hide  robe,  the  center  of  the  flesh-side  bearing  a 
rectangular  design  worked  in  quills.  One  side  of  the  robe  was  folded  back 
and  two  strips  of  otterskin  fastened  to  it.  If  a  member  had  discarded  any 
wives  he  fastened  an  owl  (leg  and  foot)  to  the  folded  end  for  every  wife  dis- 
carded.   The  rest  of  the  robe  was  red. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  this  society  originated  the 
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custom  of  throwing  away  wives  which  was  then  copied  by  the  others.  If  a 
man  took  back  his  wife  after  having  thrown  her  away^  he  was  expelled  from 
the  society. 

The  lay  members  wore  a  conical  cap  made  of  owl  feathers  without  the 
eagle  feathers  which  were  worn  only  by  the  chiefs.  When  dancing,  the 
members  painted  their  bodies,  leggings  and  moccasins,  red.  Their  shirts 
were  made  of  buckskin,  and  the  fringes  from  the  sleeves  running  from  the 
shoulder  down  to  the  waist  were  about  18  inches  long.  The  shirt  came  down 
to  the  waist.  This  shirt  was  called  "ogle  hu  (shirt  back),  wi  yus'da  (out) 
or  back-cut  shirt.  The  fringe  on  the  bottom  of  the  shirt  was  about  twelve 
inches  long.  At  the  front  and  back  of  the  neck,  triangular  pieces  were 
sewed  and  they  came  down  about  twelve  inches,  surrounded  by  a  fringe 
about  an^inch  long.  This  was  beaded  and  painted  any  color.  The  beaded 
work  (about  3  inches  wide)  was  of  large  beads  and  ran  from  the  front  of  the 
shirt  to  the  back.  This  was  done  on  a  piece  of  buckskin  and  then  sewed 
to  the  shirt,  the  beadwork  on  the  sleeves,  likewise.  The  beadwork  was 
in  black  and  white,  alternating.  The  fringes  on  the  leggings  were  about 
two  inches  long  and  the  beadwork  was  the  same  as  on  the  shirt. 

Every  member  was  obliged  to  have  the  owl  headdress,  eagle  bone  whistle, 
and  deer  hoof  rattle.  The  owl  headdress  was  made  of  a  bunch  of  feathers 
from  the  wing  and  tail  fastened  to  a  piece  of  buckskin  and  to  this  a  small 
stick  to  tie  to  the  wearer's  hair.  The  eagle  bone  whistles  were  carried  by 
a  cord  of  buckskin  around  the  neck.  Usually  some  porcupine  work  was 
suspended  where  the  whistle  was  tied  to  the  cord  which  is  wrapped  with 
porcupine  quills.  At  a  certain  period  in  the  dance  all  blow  their  whistles. 
The  deer  foot  rattle  is  made  on  a  small  stick  about  twelve  inches  long. 
A  piece  of  buckskin  is  sewed  tightly  around  the  stick  to  which  the  ends  of 
the  deer  hoofs  (the  hoof  is  cut  after  boiling)  are  fastened,  a  large  number 
being  required  to  make  the  rattling  noise.  This  is  rattled  during  the  dance 
until  they  come  to  the  middle  when  they  change  to  the  whistle  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  go  on  with  the  rattle. 


THE  OMAHA. 


From  the  data  at  hand  the  omaha  kaiyotag  was  formerly  very  much  like 
the  akicita  societies,  but  not  recognized  as  one  of  them.  The  belief  is  that 
this  organization  came  from  the  Omaha,  who  in  turn  learned  it  of  the  Pawnee. 
The  first  instructions  to  the  Dakota  were  given  about  forty  years  ago  on 
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Plenty-flhell  River  (Shell  Creek?)  not  far  from  Omaha.^    The  following 
narrative  was  given  by  Calico: — 

A  8haman  originated  this  dance  since  he  had  a  dream  in  which  he  was  told  to 
make  up  a  crow-belt,  etc.  He  asked  for  a  large  dance  tipi.  First,  he  made  the 
beaddre^^ses,  or  crests,  then  the  whistles,  then  the  leggings,  and  last  the  crow-belts. 
When  all  were  ready,  a  feast  was  made.  The  shaman  burned  sweetgrass,  then  took 
up  the  regalia  piece  by  piece  and  explained  their  uses  and  obligations.  Everybody 
WM  invited  to  look  in  upon  the  proceedings.  Then  they  danced  as  the  shaman 
directed.  He  told  them  to  keep  up  the  organization  and  that  to  do  this  they  must 
first  go  to  war  carrying  the  regalia.  He  said  that  each  could  make  a  wish  as  to  the 
outcome  and  that  such  would  come  true.  This  they  did.  The  next  day  they  all  set 
out  to  test  this  new  formula.    Everything  came  out  just  as  he  promised. 

Now,  many  wanted  some  of  the  regalia.  So  he  selected  ten  men;  to  four  he  gave 
crow-belts,  to  four,  leggings,  and  to  two  crests,  or  headdresses.  They  prepared  to 
set  out  on  the  warpath.  They  danced  around  a  kettle  of  boiling  meat  and  drew  out 
pieces  with  their  bare  hands,  like  the  heyoka  (p.  85).  Each  member  then  named 
what  he  roost  desired.  One  asked  to  be  wounded.  The  shaman  said,  that  if  he  ao 
wislied,  it  would  be;  but  that  the  chief  function  of  the  regalia  and  formula  was  to 
prevent  wounds.  The  member  still  persisted.  ''Well,"  said  the  shaman,  "then 
you  shall  be  wounded  and  afterward  may  wear  a  small  bell  upon  you  to  mark  the 
place  of  injury."  True  enough,  this  man  was  shot  in  the  leg  and  at  the  next  dance 
appeared  with  a  bell  on  his  legging.  This  was  popular  and  many  wished  to  be 
wounded  so  that  after  a  few  expeditions  many  of  the  dancers  wore  bells.  Those 
taking  scalps  were  permitted  to  use  knives  when  eating  food  at.  the  ceremonies; 
bence,  if  one  asks  for  a  knife,  he  must  stand  up  and  count  off  his  deeds  before  using  it. 

Now,  the  founder  l^d  the  organization  until  he  was  very  old.  At  last  a  council 
was  called  to  provide  for  his  successor.  He  explained  that  the  regalia  had  been 
conferred  by  the  thunder,  but  that  it  could  be  continued  after  his  death,  provided 
no  changes  were  made  unless  authorized  by  dreams  or  visions.  Soon  he  died.  The 
new  leader  had  a  dream,  so  he  said,  and  made  some  changes,  but  when  they  closed 
a  storm  came  down  and  the  lightning  struck  into  their  midst,  killing  several  dancers. 
So  they  left  out  these  innovations.  Again,  they  had  a  dance,  but  they  were  struck 
again.  Then  an  offering  of  tobacco  was  placed  on  some  hills,  after  which  everything 
went  weD. 

Now,  after  a  time  anyone  could  wear  the  regalia  and  little  attention  was  paid 
Ui  the  rule^. 


*  Wbat  Is  called  thv  "grus  dance"  has  been  revived.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  custom,  in  ancient  times,  of  dancing  naked  or  with  only  a  wisp  of  grass 
about  the  loins.  Only  the  men  appeared  in  this  nude  state.  It  is  a  night  dance,  and  re- 
fanied  m  extremely  Ucentioas.  although  now  they  are  represented  as  dancing  in  their 
lodiaa  drsH  or  even  clothed  as  white  men. —  Biggs,  (a),  227. 

"  The  PesI  mlgnaka  waclpi  (the  dance  of  those  wearing  grass  in  their  belts)  . . .  both 
younc  men  and  young  women  take  part  . . .  The  grass  dance  is  named  after  the  Omaha 
tilbe.  Ai  many  men  as  are  able  to  participate  in  that  dance  march  abreast  until  they 
reach  Che  camp  of  some  gens,  where  they  sit  down  facing  the  people  whom  they  visit,  hence 
Che  name,  meaning.  **  the  Omaha  reach  there  and  sit  down."  Then  the  visitors  sing  while 
a  noise  Is  made  by  hitting  the  ground  with  sticks,  etc.  The  singers  and  dancers  sit  looking 
ac  tbe  teats  of  the  gens  that  they  have  visited,  and  remain  so  until  property  and  food  are 
hnraght  oat  sad  given  to  them." — J.  O.  Dorsey.  (a),  463. 

AeoonUng  to  Blr.  Nines  pesi  mlgnaka  Is  another  name  for  Omaha  kalyotag.  which. 
the  OglaU  through  the  Yankton. 
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The  following  account  by  Af raid-of-bear  contains  many  additional  points 
and  may  be  quoted  in  full: — 

A  young  man  went  out  and  fasted,  after  several  days  he  came  back.  He  told 
his  mother  that  she  must  kill  one  of  her  dogs  because  he  was  to  make  a  wakan  feast. 
His  mother  said,  ''I  use  that  dog  to  bring  wood,  and  I  hate  to  part  with  him.''  He 
insisted.  So  she  killed  it  and  they  cooked  it  in  a  large  kettle.  He  prepared  the  tent 
for  a  feast  and  in  the  center  he  made  crooked  lines  imitating  lightning  on  account  of 
his  dream  and  invited  seven  men,  saying,  "I  dreamed  about  lightning  and  so  we 
will  make  seven  headdresses."  (They  arc  made  of  long-tailed  deers'  tails,  dyed  red, 
with  porcupine  quills  tied  over  the  center.)  When  they  finished  this  he  said,  "We 
will  go  on  a  war  party  and  kill  seven  enemies  and  then  we  will  each  put  an  eagle 
feather  in  our  headgear."  So  they  went  and  about  the  time  they  assembled  at  the 
hill  they  saw  beyond  seven  enemies  who  had  also  come  on  a  war  party.  They  were 
smoking.  So  they  crept  on  them,  took  off  their  leggings  and  prepared  to  make  a 
charge,  surprising  them.  The  enemy  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  did  not  resist  and 
were  all  killed.  So  they  came  back,  made  a  feast,  danced,  and  fixed  an  eagle  feather 
in  their  headgear. 

At  the  feast  they  took  in  new  members  and  the  head  man  said,  "I  am  going  to 
make  more  thingR.'^  He  made  two  bustles  and  two  whistles.  After  this  was  com* 
pleted  they  presented  these  to  four  young  men  in  a  ceremonial  way,  telling  one 
bustle  man  that  he  would  be  shot  by  an  enemy,  but  not  badly;  another  that  he  would 
kill  an  enemy;  and  telling  the  same  to  a  whistle  man. 

The}*^  went  out  to  battle  and  it  happened  as  the  man  had  said.  Then  the  bustle 
man  who  was  wounded  took  a  red  feather,  hung  it  in  his  bustle  and  the  wounded 
whistle  man  painted  his  fiute  red  and  hung  a  red  feather  to  it.  The  flute  man  who 
killed  an  enemy,  painted  his  flute  blue  and  hung  a  white  feather  to  it.  The  bustle 
man  took  an  eagle  feather  and  hung  it  in  his  bustle. 

He  told  them  that  if  anyone  is  going  to  make  a  dog  feast  he  must  do  so  without 
fail,  for  if  he  does  not,  something  serious  would  happen.  The  ceremony  for  killing 
a  dog  is  as  follows:  —  A  rope  is  fastened  around  the  dog  and  held  by  two  personsi 
one  on  each  side.  Then  the  man  who  is  to  kill  the  dog  stands  in  front,  in  a  loud  voice 
tells  about  the  enejnies  he  killed  and  so  strikes  the  dog.  He  tells  them  to  throw  away 
everything  but  the  meat,  head,  liver,  and  heart  and  cook  all  this.  Of  course,  other 
food  can  be  cooked  also.  No  one  may  eat  any  of  the  food  until  it  is  tasted  by  the 
oflicial  taster.  He  cautions  them  to  watch  children  lest  they  get  hold  of  the  food 
and  in  that  way  bring  misfortune  on  themselves. 

When  the  cooking  is  about  completed  the  whistle  men  remove  the  bustles  from 
where  they  hang  and  passing  them  over  the  smoke  of  sweetgrass  lay  them  facing  the 
front  of  the  tipi  and  behind  the  sweetgrass.  The  bustle  men  sit  near  the  singers  and 
when  the  drumming  begins  they  dance  t.oward  the  bustles,  back  aroimd  the  kettles. 
As  they  come  up  to  the  bustles  around  the  other  way  they  grab  them,  put  them  on 
and  dance  three  times  around.  The  fourth  time  the  whistle  men  go  around  with 
them  they  make  a  pretence  of  reaching  into  the  kettle.  Then  they  take  a  kettle, 
carry  it  around  and  set  it  back.  Before  they  put  the  bustles  over  the  smoke,  they 
take  the  kettle  of  dog  soup  and  hold  it  over  the  sweetgrass  smoke  swinging  it  around 
four  times.  They  always  come  from  the  right  side  in  doing  anything.  So  when 
the  kettle  is  set  back  they  .start  up  a  song  again  and  the  two  bustle  men  and  the 
two  whistle  men  dance. 
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After  the  dance  the  two  whistle  men  distribute  dog  and  soup.  First  they  let  the 
leaders,  drum  keepers,  and  bustle  men  taste  the  food  by  handing  each  a  spoonful. 
Then  a  sort  of  prayer  is  uttered.  Then  they  feast.  No  one  should  throw  the  bones 
away,  but  save  them  and  at  the  end  the  whistle  men  pass  a  dish  around  to  gather 
ttp  the  bones. 

When  the  distribution  of  dog  soup  is  made,  the  head,  feet,  heart,  liver,  and  the 
front  part  of  the  breast  are  saved  and  when  the  rest  have  eaten  their  dog  soup  one 
of  the  leaders  chooses  an  old  warrior  and  tells  him  to  pick  out  four  men  who  he  knows 
have  killed  an  enemy.  These  foiur  sit  around  the  dish  and  eat  the  selected  pieces 
saved  for  them  and  return  to  their  places.  Then  the  whistle  man  takes  the  dog  skull 
and  holding  it  over  the  sweetgrass,  sets  it  down  facing  the  opening  of  the  tipi.  The 
aian  who  is  first  chosen  rises  and  renders  a  sort  of  song.  The  singers  start  a  song  and 
he  dances  with  something  in  his  hand  showing  how  he  killed  an  enemy,  pointing  at 
the  dog  dnill  as  if  with  an  arrow  or  gun,  with  which  ever  one  he  killed  an  enemy.  He 
goes  around  three  times  and  the  fourth  time  pretends  killing,  hits  the  skull,  then  holds 
it  ttp^tells  his  experience  when  killing  an  enemy  and  gives  away  a  horse.  The  other 
three  men  repeat  this  in  the  same  way,  in  the  order  they  were  chosen  to  eat  the  dog» 
and  each  gives  away  presents. 

A  certain  officer  is  charged  with  doeing  the  ceremony  so  no  one  is  allowed  to 
leave  untO  he  leaves.  The  singers  strike  up  a  song  and  this  man  rises,  dances  along 
and  gives  something  away  each  time.  If  anyone  wanted  to  leave  the  dance  house 
for  a  few  moments,  he  was  required  to  pay  a  forfeit  to  some  old  man.  The  man  who 
must  leave  first,  leaves  in  a  dance.  They  all  dance  as  if  attacking  or  encountering 
an  enemy.  At  the  fourth  time  they  come  around,  the  man  dancing  towards  the  door 
each  time  they  come  around,  comes  up  and  as  if  he  were  encountering  an  enemy  and 
with  many  twists  and  gestures  passes  out,  then  all  may  go.  The  song  is:  "Stand 
up.    Go  outside.    Afraid-of-bear,  my  friend,  go  outside." 

The  Omaha  society  usually  had  fifty  or  sixty  members  and  was  very 
popular.     It  still  exists  but  has  become  a  mere  social  function. 

It  seems  that  the  Omaha  was  first  projected  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  akicita  societies;  a  shaman  conceived  it,  he  called  in  candidates  and  ^ 
invested  them  with  the  regalia,  they  went  to  war  to  try  it  out,  it  worked,  it 
received  recognition  as  a  society,  and  from  time  to  time  there  were  changes 
in  the  rules  due  to  further  dreams.  This  same  tendency  appears  over  and 
over  among  the  Plains  tribes;  to  cast  borrowed  organizations  in  the  form  of 
the  prevailing  type. 

To  hold  this  ceremony  the  Oglala  built  a  log  structure  quite  like  a  Pawnee 
earth  lodge.  At  the  rear  sat  six  head  men,  to  their  north  two  men  with 
crow-belts,  next  to  these  the  singers,  and  north  of  the  door  ti  spoon  bearer 
and  a  whistle  bearer.  One  of  the  head  men  was  also  a  spoon  bearer  and  two 
of  them  wore  crow-belts.  On  the  south  side  of  the  dance  house  sat  the  lay 
members.  Formerly,  the  chief  ceremony  was  preparatory  to  going  to  war 
while  a  dance  was  a  pantomime  in  which  imaginary  foes  were  scalped, 
scouted,  speared,  shot,  etc.  Our  informants  insisted  that  this  was  peculiar 
to  the  Omaha  dance  and  not  a  feature  of  other  societies.     Before  the  feast 
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a  kettle  of  food  was  brought  in  and  a  dancing  spoon  bearer  scouted  for  it  and 
at  last  counted  coup  upon  it.  Then  he  dipped  up  some  of  the  contents  and 
made  an  offering  in  the  usual  manner  after  which  he  presented  food  to  the 
members. 

Among  the  Gros  Ventre  and  the  Blackfoot  we  were  told  that  this  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  test,  since  any  member  having  recently  embraced  a  woman 
must  refuse.  This  was  said  to  have  held  for  the  Omaha  during  the  dance 
preparatory  to  the  warpath.  Also,  a  somew^hat  similar  requirement  was 
laid  upon  members  of  the  tokala,  miwatani,  ihoka,  and  cante  tinza.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  such  requirement  was  made  of  men  about  to  set  out  on 
the  warpath,  it  being  thought  proper  to  leave  them  some  consolation. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  society  is  that  each  member  upon  being  taken  into 
the  organization  is  assigned  a  certain  song  from  tlie  ritual  to  be  known  as 
his  song.  When  this  song  is  sung,  he  must  take  the  floor  and  dance,  also 
giving  out  presents. 


War  Societies. 


THE   DOGS. 


It  is  not  clear  whether  this  society  is  named  the  dogs  or  the  wolves.^ 
Its  mythical  originator,  or  patron,  was  the  wolf.  According  to  Thunder- 
bear  they  were  originally  known  as  wolves  or  coyotes,  but  later  the  term 
was  changed  to  dogs.  Though  a  very  famous  and  powerful  organization 
it  became  extinct  some  forty  years  ago.  While,  so  far,  we  are  unable  to 
find  a  living  member,  some  informants  claim  to  have  definite  information  as 
to  its  character.  From  these  accounts  it  appears  that  the  ritual  of  the  dog 
society  contained  several  interesting  peculiarities :  thus,  the  members  must 
hot  eat  dog  flesh,  nor  any  meat  cooked  in  a  kettle.  During  a  ceremony,  no 
one  riot  a  member  may  enter  the  tipi  or  even  touch  their  food;  at  the  feast 
no  one  passes  the  food,  each  one  helping  himself.  They  have  the  privilege 
of  entering  any  tipi  and  taking  such  food  as  they  may  desire;  at  such  times 
they  growl  and  otherwise  act  like  dogs. 


1  J.  O.  Doraey  writes,  "there  is  a  society,  called  the  Wolf  Society,  but  known  among  the 
white  people  as  the  Dog  Society.  That  society  has  many  beautiful  songs,  according  to 
Bush-otter,  and  Its  membership  is  confined  to  young  men.  All  the  wolf  stories  belong  to  this 
society."     (a).  478. 

In  Schoolcraft  (Vol.  2.  79)  is  the  account  of  a  dog  dance  with  an  illustration.  This 
ceremony  was  not  mentioned  by  our  informants.  In  the  Mills  CatUn  collection  of  paintings 
is  a  sketch  of  the  same  dance. 


vkT' 
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The  following  narrative  of  Thunder-bear  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
dogs: — 

The  founder  of  this  society  went  up  a  high  hill  to  fast  for  four  days.  After  the 
fast  be  went  home.  As  he  approached  the  camp  he  was  seen  to  carry  a  bundle 
wrapped  in  sage  grass.  Outside  his  tipi  he  arranged  a  pile  of  buffalo  chips  on  top 
of  which  he  placed  his  bundle.  He  said,  "Make  me  a  sweat  house  to-morrow  and 
put  up  a  tipi  outside  of  the  camp.  Then  I  shall  demonstrate  my  medicine.''  Now 
the  next  day  when  the  tent  was  set  up  outside  of  the  camp  he  directed  that  the  floor 
should  be  cleared  off  and  a  bed  of  sage  grass  arranged  in  the  center.  When  this  had 
been  done  he  took  the  bundle  into  the  tipi  and  laid  it  down  in  the  center.  As  he 
unwrappe<i  it  they  saw  that  it  contained  the  body  of  a  crow.  Then  he  said,  "  Bring 
me  four  coyote  skins,  four  whistles  of  eagle  bone."  Then  he  brought  out  four  roots 
of  medicine,  parts  of  which  were  pulverized.  Then  he  pulled  the  tail  feathers  out  of 
the  crow  and  threw  the  body  out  of  the  tent.  Then  he  invited  seven  good  men  to 
join  him  in  the  ceremony  and  another  man  to  act  as  an  assistant.  Then  he  took 
some  of  the  pulverized  roots,  tied  it  up  in  small  buckskin  bags  and  fastened  them  to 
the  quills  of  the  crow  feathers.  Then  he  tied  the  crow  feathers  to  the  necks  of  the 
coyote  .skias.  Then  he  took  up  a  black  pipe  and  filled  it.  Then  he  tied  four  differ- 
ent medicine  bags  on  each  of  four  eagle  plumes.  Then  he  began  to  sing.  As  they]^'^ 
songs  progressed  the  coyote  skins  began  to  move  of  their  own  accord.  "Now,"  he  ' 
said,  "you  are  to  go  on  an  expedition  with  me.  I  shall  select  four  of  you  to  carry 
the  coyote  skins.     The  others  shall  take  the  plumes." 

They  set  out  on  the  warpath,  and  after  two  days  were  joined  by  four  more  men, 
making  fifteen  in  all.  Two  men  were  detailed  as  scouts  and  after  a  time  reported 
the  enemy  near.  Now  the  leader  said,  "  All  the  horses  of  the  enemy  were  promised 
to  me  before.  Now  you  are  to  get  them."  So  that  night  they  went  to  the  enemy's 
camp  and  ran  oft  all  the  horses  successfully. 

Some  time  after  this,  while  they  were  in  camp,  the  leader  called  the  members 
tofcether  and  said,  "  The  four  coyote  skins  direct  me  to  give  out  ten  names.  Of  these 
I  choorfc  the  name  Little-wolf."  Then  he  selected  nine  of  the  party  who  were  to  bear 
the  following  names:  Gaunt-dog,  Black-wolf,  White^wolf,  High-wolf,  Fast-dog, 
No-dog.  One-who-won-the-victory-dog,  Dead-dog,  Red-dog.  The  four  men  who 
joined  the  party  last  asked  if  they  were  to  have  names  also.  "Yes,"  said  the  leader, 
••you  may  have  the  names  Big-wolf,  Slow-dog,  Yellow-wolf,  Black-dog."  Then  the 
leader  took  up  a  whistle  and  began  singing  and  dancing  around  the  members.  As  he 
did  so  a  live  coyote  came  in  and  circled  around  his  feet.  The  coyote  said,  "Enemies 
are  near,  we  shall  now  go  on  the  warpath.  Five  of  the  enemy  shall  be  killed.  When 
we  attack  the  enemy,  every  time  we  meet  them  in  a  fight,  the  four  men  who  carry 
the  coyote  skins  are  to  call  out  each  time  as  they  strike  the  enemy,  'I  am  named 
So-aod-flo.' "     (This  means  that  each  is  to  call  his  own  name.) 

Now  the  society  set  out  to  war.  When  they  discovered  the  enemy  they  formed 
an  ambush,  rushed  out,  and  charged  them,  killing  five.  The  four  coyote  skin  bearers 
nisbed  in,  each  calling  his  name  as  he  struck  down  an  enemy.  The  fifth  one  was 
killed  by  the  leader,  Little-wolf.  Then  they  scalped  the  dead,  took  the  plunder  and 
went  home.  As  they  came  up  they  rode  round  the  camp  circle,  shooting  into  the  air 
and  shouting.  When  they  came  in  each  gave  away  a  horse.  This  made  their  names 
famous.    After  this  they  were  known  as  brave  men. 
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Some  time  after  this  Little-wolf  went  out  to  war  alone  and  captured  many  horses. 
It  seemed  that  every  time  he  went  to  war  he  met  with  good  luck.  So  after  a  time 
he  founded  the  dog  society.    There  were  thirty  or  more  members. 

From  these  practices,  our  informant  stated,  a  society  developed  with 
the  following  organization: — 

2  lances  wrapped  with  otter  fur     30  to  40  lay  members 
2  banner  bearers  4  drummers 

4  coyote  skin  bearers 

The  four  lance  and  banner  bearers  upon  being  installed  must  go  to  war 
to  test  the  power  of  their  office.  They  wore  no  shirts.  All  members  carried 
small  bags  of  medicine  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  lay  members  had 
nothing  ebe  of  distinction,  except  bone  whistles.  When  on  the  warpath, 
..  they  used  the  coyote  painting,  a  broad  red  band  across  the  mouth  and  cheeks, 
and  a  vertical  red  mark  across  each  eye.  The  idea  is  the  bloody  mouth  of 
the  coyote  when  feeding.  The  four  coyote  skin  bearers  paint  the  face  over 
with  blue  and  scratch  it  down  with  the  finger  tips.  These  marks  are  said 
to  denote  that  their  medicine  is  strong;  they  are  also  credited  with  power  to 
y  induce  storms  and  fogs  to  conceal  them  from  enemies. 

In  the  dance,  they  stand  in  one  place  and  move  the  body  up  and  down, 
not  lifting  the  feet,  but  holding  whistles  In  their  mouths  and  continually 
sounding  them.  There  were  many  songs,  referring  chiefly  to  deeds  of  war; 
each  ending  with  a  peculiar  wolf  call. 

An  important  requirement  was  that  no  one  should  ever  turn  back  in  a 
fight  but  all  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  They  were  regarded  as  well  nigh 
invincible  and  became  very  famous.  Another  interesting  feature. is  the 
giving  of  definite  names  to  certain  members.  It  is  stated  that  no  one 
could  have  these  names,  except  as  officially  conferred  by  the  society.  Their 
function  has  been  suggested  in  the  narrative. 

One  informant  knew  of  another  organization,,  that  passed  by  the  name 
of  dogs.  They  were  a  sort  of  fools  who  performed  to  make  the  people  laugh. 
Their  costume  was  very  absurd,  they  painted  themselves  up  grotesquely 
and  wore  peculiar  ornaments. 

BLOTAUNKA. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  the  head  akicita  were  entirely  civil  officers,  but 
in  some  war  parties  there  were  analogous  officers,  serving  under  a  group 
of  men  designated  as  blotaunka.  The  proper  way  to  start  a  war  party  has 
^  been  outlined  by  our  informants  as  follows : —  Any  person  whatsoever  may, 
at  his  own  motion,  decide  to  form  and  lead  a  war  party.    Having  so  decided 
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he  takes  any  pipe  that  comes  to  hand  and  calls  upon  a  shaman  to  consecrate  i/" 
it.  (Certain  shamans  have  reputations  as  to  the  efficacy  of  their  war  medi- 
cines.) The  shaman  makes  four  sweat  house  ceremonies,  prays  over  the 
pipe,  fills  it  with  Indian  tobacco,  seals  the  bowl  with  fat  from  the  heart 
of  a  buffalo  and  wraps  it  up  in  a  wolf  skin.  It  is  now  a  medicine 
(wakan)  pipe,  and  is  to  be  carried  and  cared  for  by  the  initiator  or  leader    y .  ~^ 

of  the  proposed  party.    The  shaman  also  looks  into  the  future  and  forecasts  i ^  ^^ 

the  result  of  the  proposed  expedition.  He  may  accompany  the  war  party 
to  conduct  ceremonies  and  to  make  further  predictions.  We  asked  our 
informant  as  to  what  action  woiildbe  taken  if  the  shaman  predicted  defeat. 
He  replied  that  a  war  party  seldom  turned  back  for  such  a  cause,  since  there 
was  iJ^ya  thp  fffylJTif^  that  ^hft  aliAmiin  waa  nnt  infallihlft.  The  leader  then 
makes  a  feast  to  which  he  invites  active  men  of  war  experience  to  whom  he 
announces  hb  plans  and  extends  invitations  to  enroll.  (At  this  feast  the 
one  served  last  gets  all  the  food  left  over.)  Thus,  the  nucleus  of  a  party  is 
fonned  which  is  open  to  volunteers  at  any  time  and  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  services  of  no  one  could  be  refused. 

Our  informants  thought  that  no  one  would  set  out  without  a  party  of 
eight  or  ten  men,  the  ideal  number  ranging  from  thirty  to  sixty.  (Many 
informants  specified  forty  as  the  proper  number.)  One  informant  recalled 
having  been  in  a  party  of  one  thousand  men. 

When  the  party  reaches  the  limits  of  the  ideal  number,  the  blotaunka 
may  be  instituted.  Either  just  before  setting  out  or  very  soon  thereafter, 
a  feast  is  made  at  which  the  blotaunka  are  appointed.  (It  is  said  that  some- 
times the  blotaunka  are  appointed  or  selected  by  the  leader  before  the 
shaman  is  called  upon  to  consecrate  the  pipe.)  They  are  chosen  by  the 
leader,  or  pipe  bearer.  He  first  selects  two  youths  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  act  as  his  messengers.  He  then  designates  ten  or  more 
able-bodied  men  with  some  war  experience,  whom  the  messengers  are  to 
caU  in.  Wlien  assembled  they  are  informed  that  they  are  to  have  the  honor 
of  being  the  blotaunka.  According  to  our  information,  these  blotaunka 
are  to  constitute  a  corps  of  officers  assistant  to  the  leader.  While  their 
numbers  are  not  limited,  the  ideal  seems  to  have  been  about  one  blotaunka 
to  three  privates.  The  control  and  direction  of  the  campaign  rests  entirely 
«ith  the  leader  and  the  blotaunka  who  act  as  councilors  and  lieutenants. 
Now,  while  these  men  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  akicita  in  civil  affairs, 
they  are  something  more,  since  they  select  from  among  the  privates  a 
number  of  men  to  serve  as  marshals,  or  akicita  whose  duties  are  to  keep 
the  party  together,  to  prevent  premature  or  individual  attacks  on  the  enemy, 
desertions,  etc.    They,  in  other  words,  enforce  the  orders  of  the  blotaunka. 

An  informant  describes  the  installation  of  these  akicita  as  follows: — 
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They  all  start  and  at  the  fourth  day  of  the  march  have  a  feast.  The  leader  tells  his 
two  boys  to  call  two  young  men  (not  in  the  blotaunka).  When  they  come  he  takes 
charcoal  and  marks  a  band  from  one  eye  diagonally  across  the  face  or  makes  a  mark 
on  the  right  cheek.  Then  he  puts  a  war-bonnet  on  each.  Then  he  tells  them  to 
select  a  certain  number  of  assistants  and  as  they  come  to  him  he  marks  them  also 
with  charcoal,  making  akicita  of  them  to  watch  over  the  affairs  of  the  war  party 
until  it  returns  home.  On  returning  the  two  bonnet  men  wear  a  blaqk  painted  robe 
(the  wakteglita  s'ina,  the  robe  belonging  to  the  man  coming  back  after  killing  enemies) . 
The  two  bonnet  wearers,  of  course,  do  not  necessarily  wear  the  bonnet,  but  anyhow 
they  head  the  akicita. 

• 

With  the  exception  of  the  leadership,  the  blotaunka  is  the  greatest 

military  honor  and  even  the  leader  is  spoken  of  as  the  chief  of  the  blotaunka. 
Wliile,  as  stated,  anyone  can  organize  a  war  party  or  be  the  leader,  it  is  still 
true  that  in  large  parties  or  where  the  whole  camp  strength  is  required  to 
make  the  attack,  public  opinion  exercises  a  control  over  the  voluntary  leader. 
As  an  intelligent  Indian  said  to  us,  "In  no  case  did  our  people  have  such 
strict  and  carefully  defined  ways  of  managing  affairs  as  the  whites  and 
bitter  controversies  over  leaderships  seldom  arose."  Now,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  blotaunka  is  only  a  special  war  party  organization 
and  that  many  small  parties  of  three  or  more  men  went  out  in  which  natur- 
ally there  could  be  no  blotaunka  for  want  of  numbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  whole  camp  were  called  to  defense  or  offense,  they  had  already  the 
four  chiefs  and  their  akicita  within  the  camp  organization  and  its  societies 
to  put  in  motion.  Thus,  the  blotaunka  stands  as  the  special  organizatidfij 
of  a  large  part  or  a  subdivision  of  the  camp,  that  left  the  main  body,  often) 
we  were  told  with  their  families  and  full  camp  equipage,  to  go  on  a  fora^/ 
into  the  enemy's  country.  We  have  gone  rather  fully  into  the  blotaunka 
because  it  seems  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  akicita 
societies  and  war  organizations.  Hence,  we  offer  the  following  data  on  the 
operations  of  the  blotaunka  party  as  narrated  by  Afraid-of-bear: — 

Perhaps  one  young  Indian  will  say  to  another,  "Let's  go  out  on  a  war  party. 
We  will  make  a  feast  and  invite  different  young  Indians  who  we  think  are  able  to 
go."  They  make  a  feast  and  call  in  the  young  men  (those  who  are  accustomed  to 
going  out  on  war  parties).^    The  manager  of  the  war  party  is  called  chief  of  the  war 


1  From  Thunder-bear's  narrative  we  extract  the  following  details:  —  Then  he  wlU  call 
in  two  boys  12  or  16  years  old  who  have  been  on  war  parties.  Then  all  leave  the  tip!  except 
himself,  the  first  friend  or  two  and  the  two  boys.  Toward  the  back  of  the  tlpl  he  cuts  the 
grass  off  in  a  square,  brushes  off  the  dust  with  an  eagle  wing,  fills  a  pipe,  and  puts  it  down  on 
the  square.  Then  he  names  nine  or  ten  different  young  men.  that  is.  making  twelve  in  all. 
sometimes  a  smaller  number.  These  are  the  blotaunka.  When  they  come  he  says.  "Friends 
let  us  go  on  a  war  party."  They  consent.  "In  four  days  we  will  go,  so  have  moccasins 
made."  So  on  the  fourth  day  he  starts  and  the  rest  are  ready  to  foUow.  He  goes  to  a  hill 
perhaps  and  sitting  there  waits  for  the  rest  to  assemble. 
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party  (c'a"nu°pa  tawa,  owner  of  the  pipe),  and  all  the  selected  ones  are  blotaunka, 
about  ten  in  all,  never  over  twenty.    These  lead  the  war  party. 

The  feast  is  made  and  within  ten  days  the  war  party  starts.  Usually  in  about 
four  days  they  start,  but  not  later  in  his  recollection  than  ten  days.  Then  the  leader 
goes  ahead  and  the  blotaunka  follow  in  line,  some  behind,  and  perhaps  some  to  the 
side  and  after  them  as  many  volunteers  as  want  to  go,  young  men,  boys,  and  even 
women  go,  there  being  no  restrictions  as  to  volunteers.  The  leader  carries  the  pipe 
in  hand.  However,  he  says  that  this  order  may  not  be  strictly  observed,  but  that 
the  leader  is  always  ahead.  Sometimes  the  distance  covered  each  day  was  small,  as 
a  rule  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles,  depending  upon  the  locations  of  water  and 
firewood.  Upon  nearing  the  enemy's  territory  a  gathering  or  council  of  the  blotaunka 
was  held  and  the  need  of  scouts  discussed.  If  such  were  needed,  they  had  those  who 
had  previously  served  as  scouts  or  who  were  fleet-footed  brought  to  the  council  to  the 
number  of  two  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  party. 

The  scouts  may  return  without  any  information,  but  if  they  locate  the  enemy, 
the  one  who  saw  the  enemy  first  reports  the  fact  to  the  blotaunka  and  before  any- 
thing is  said  one  of  the  blotaunka  gets  out  a  pipe  (not  the  leader's  pipe)  and  after  a 
smoke  all  hear  the  story  of  what  he  saw.  When  the  scouts  are  setting  out,  some 
ambitious  volunteers  often  attempt  to  follow  them  or  strike  out  for  themselves  to 
make  a  personal  record.  Here  is  where  the  akicita  appointed  by  the  blotaunka  find 
their  chief  task.    They  must  keep  close  and  persistent  watch  on  the  flanks  and  rear. 

When  approaching  the  enemy's  country,  one  of  the  blotaunka  suggests  that  they 
have  a  dance.  They  gather  wood  enough  to  make  a  large  fire  that  the  blaze  may 
give  a  big  light.  Then  they  dance.  At  the  dance,  they  are  all  painted  up  as  if  about 
to  make  a  charge  in  battle,  their  horses  are  also  painted  with  their  tails  tied  up. 
Then  two  men  accustomed  to  select  men  for  this  occasion  are  called  upon  to  select 
eight  young  men  and  place  them  four  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other.  These  men 
are  instructed  to  kill  enemies,  that  is,  even  if  they  have  to  count  coup,  not  necessarily 
kill  the  enemy  outright.     These  eight  men  may  or  may  not  be  part  of  the  blotaunka. 

In  this  ceremony  of  preparing  a  man  to  kill  an  enemy,  one  may  be  given  any 
object  whatever  with  the  charge  or  obligation  that  "With  this  (as  a  medicine)  they 
shall  kill  any  enemy  or  count  coup."  This  may  be  returned  to  the  owner  at  the  end 
of  the  ceremony. 

In  this  same  torch  or  firelight  dance  the  blotaunka  bring  forth  two  lances  bent 
at  the  top,  wrapped  with  wolf  or  coyote  skins,  and  with  strips  or  pairs  of  the  skin  in 
four  separate  places;  also  two  rattles  made  of  buffalo  skin  in  the  usual  fashion. 
During  the  dance  the  messenger  brings  forward  four  men  having  distinguished  them- 
selves in  killing  enemies  and  distributes  among  them  the  two  lances  and  the  two 
rattles,  charging  them  each  to  kill  an  enemy.  The  narrator  was  once  invested  with 
one  of  the  rattles. 

Also,  another  man  is  drawn,  making  five  in  all,  to  whom  a  pipe  is  given.  This  is 
A  pipe  belonging  to  someone  else,  borrowed  for  the  special  occasion,  and  after  the 
presentation  ceremony  is  returned  to  the  original  owner.  This  presentation  also 
imposes  the  obligation  to  kill  an  enemy. 

To  own  one  of  these  lances  is  considered  a  greater  honor  than  to  be  lance 
bearer  in  the  akicita  societies,  making  them  in  fact  the  lances  par  excellence. 
The  lances  must  be  made  by  a  man  who  has  dreamed  of  a  wolf.    They  are 
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covered  with  wolf  skin  (see  Fig.  1).  The  lance  is  wound  with  strips  of  wolf 
skin  ending  in  crow  feathers.  On  the  end  are  owl  feathers.  The  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  wolf  skin,  crow,  and  owl  feathers  is  that  the  wolf  knows  every- 
thing, the  crow  can  find  even  dead  things  no  matter  where  they  are  hidden^ 
and  the  owl  knows  everything  even  if  it  is  night. 


/ 


beap. 


Fig.  1.     Lances  carried  by  a  War  Party.     Types  1  and  2,  page  67.     Drawn  by  Thunder* 


When  they  come  near  the  enemy  one  of  the  blotaunka  says  to  the  rest 
as  they  are  assembled  after  night  fall,  "  We  will  have  a  shaman  sing  and 
/  prophesy  for  us."  They  fill  a  pipe  (not  the  leader's  pipe)  with  tobacco  and 
give  it  to  a  young  man  to  deliver  to  the  shaman.  (The  leader's  pipe  ia 
sealed  with  fat  at  the  outset  and  only  smoked  at  the  end.)  He  takes  the 
pipe  and  crying  (a  conventional  sort  of  moaning)  carries  it  to  the  shaman  to 
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whom  he  hands  the  pipe,  places  the  other  hand  on  the  shaman's  forehead, 
who  with  an  expression  of  acceptance  "Ho-ye,"  accepts  the  pipe.  He  then 
lights  it,  smokes,  and  passes  it  to  those  present.  When  the  pipe  is  all 
smoked  out  he  hands  it  back  to  the  young  man  with  instructions  to  assemble 
the  blotaunka  some  distance  from  camp.  In  the  meantime  the  shaman 
decorates  himself  with  paint  and  makes  himself  wakan.  He  then  sets  out, 
singing  his  wakan  songs  and  continues  until  he  finds  the  assembled  blotaunka. 
They  have  the  pipe  ready  for  him  and  lighting  it,  hand  it  to  him .  He  smokes 
and  hands  it  back.  Then  they  smoke  in  turn  and  before  the  fire  is  out  the  . 
shaman  is  questioned  concerning  the  fortunes  of  the  adventure.  He  then 
relates  the  details  of  what  will  happen.  For  instance,  in  this  manner  a 
shaman  named  Pezo  made  a  prophecy  wherein  the  party  was  to  encounter 
three  hostile  Indians  butchering  a  buffalo.  He  said,  "The  one  is  afraid 
of  me  so  you  will  not  be  able  to  catch  him.  The  one  on  a  white  horse  you 
will  kill;  the  one  on  a  bay  horse  with  a  stripe  on  his  face  and  three  white 
legs  you  will  also  kill;  but  the  bay  horse  rider  will  get  away  from  you." 
The  prophecy  came  true  in  every  detail,  the  narrator  being  one  of  the  party. 

After  the  foregoing  ceremonies  the  party  approaches  the  enemy.  When 
about  three  miles  from  their  camp,  if  a  large  one  and  apparently  stationary, 
from  six  to  ten  warriors  with  fleet  horses  are  selected.  These  fleet  horsemen 
are  sent  forth  and  the  akicita  are  on  hand  to  see  that  no  one  elise  goes.  To 
restrain  the  ambitious  is  difficult  since  the  men  selected  are  most  certain  to 
attain  coups.  This  reconnoitering  party  makes  a  raid  on  the  camp,  killing 
some  of  the  enemy  or  otherwise  exciting  them  that  they  make  a  return 
charge.  They  then  flee  back  to  their  party  drawing  on  their  pursuers. 
When  they  get  within  striking  distance,  the  akicita  let  the  main  body  charge 
the  pursuers.  When  these  have  been  annihilated  the  camp  is  stormed. 
During  this  general  advance  the  leader  goes  first  carrying  the  pipe  in  his 
arms,  next  follow  several  of  the  blotaunka,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  party, 
among  whom  were  scattered  the  other  blotaunka  and  the  akicita  so  as  to 
make  their  control  effective. 

After  the  victory,  in  true  Indian  fashion,  the  party  hastens  back  to  the 
main  body.  Upon  nearing  the  camp,  they  form  in  a  line,  with  a  young  boy 
selected  for  the  occasion,  carrying  the  leader's  pipe,  while  marching  with 
him  are  those  who  "killed  or  counted  coup."  The  pipe  was  slung  on  the 
boy's  back  and  held  there  by  a  cord  over  both  shoulders.  All  this  time  the 
pipe  is  wrapped  up  in  fox  or  wolf  pelt  and  held  as  wakan.  Before  the 
party  set  out  on  the  excursion  the  pipe  was  filled  with  a  tobacco  known  as 
"palani  ta  c'anli"  (Pawnee  tobacco)  mixed  with  kinnikinnick,  all  this 
comprising  a  ceremonial  act.  This  done,  the  pipe  was  sealed  with  fat  taken 
from  the  heart  of  a  buffalo.     It  was  claimed  that  this  fat  would  not  melt 
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in  warm  weather.  The  pipe  was  then  wrapped  as  mentioned  and  was  not 
unwrapped  until  nearing  the  camp  as  above,  when  it  was  unwTapped,  the 
seal  broken,  and  smoked.  Should  the  tobacco  be  consumed  before  all  could 
smoke,  it  was  passed  on  without  being  refilled  and  smoked  in  a  symbolic 
way.     Following  this  is  the  victory  dance. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  some  interesting  war  party  customs. 
If  a  young  man  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age  happens  to  be  in  the  party, 
some  man  who  had  the  experience,  kills  a  buffalo,  takes  the  heart  sac  and 
makes  a  water  pail.  This  he  ties  to  the  end  of  a  stick  about  five  feet  long, 
one  end  of  which  is  forked  and  bears  crow  feathers.  He  gives  it  to  the  boy 
telling  him  that  at  one  time  he  himself  was  with  a  war  party  that  success- 
fully killed  enemies  and  that  he  came  back  with  his  water  pouch  and  with 
his  face  blacked  (that  is,  dark  blue,  from  a  stone  they  get  along  the  Niobrara 
River  with  which  all  the  members  of  the  war  party  paint  their  faces  on  re- 
turning and  even  those  who  did  not  go  on  the  expedition).     The  boy  is 


Fig.  2.     The  Water  Boy's  Lance.     Drawn  by  Thunder-bear. 

instructed  to  carry  water  for  the  war  party.  Then  some  dark  night,  that  the 
courage  of  the  boy  may  l>e  developed,  he  is  sent  to  a  distant  place  and  car- 
ries the  water,  one  pouchful  for  each  tipi.  If  after  they  have  all  drunk  at 
one  tipi  so^e  water  should  be  left,  he  throws  that  away  and  goes  for  more. 
The  name  of  the  water  boy's  emblem  is  minieya  wahokeza,  water  pouch 
lance.  (Fig.  2.)  Later,  the  water  pouch  may  be  thrown  away  and  the 
stick  alone  used  as  a  lance.  If  the  young  man  is  successful  in  overcoming 
the  enemy  or  stealing  horses,  he  may  quit  the  office  of  water  bearer.  When 
carrying  water  to  the  chiefs  at  night  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  to  develop 
bravery  the  leaders  may  say,  "I  give  you  a  horse,"  or,  "I  give  you  an 
enemy's  horse."  This  is  believed  to  increase  greatly  the  boy's  chances 
of  success  because  of  certain  wakan  power  associations  with  these  men. 

Also,  they  have  a  kind  of  joke  to  play  on  some  young  boy  who  happens 
to  be  on  his  first  war  party.  If  they  kill  a  bunch  of  buffalo,  in  butchering 
someone  will  take  the  heavy  tendon  from  the  back  of  the  neck  and  give 
it  to  the  boy  with  instructions  to  take  it  to  a  certain  tipi  where  it  is  wanted. 
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^\^len  he  gets  there  he  will  be  told  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  that  they 
want  it  at  some  other  tent,  and  so  on.  Finally,  they  all  cheer  him,  laugh, 
etc.,  until  he  realizes  that  a  joke  is  being  played  on  him. 

At  the  victory  dance  they  also  have  a  ceremony  of  throwing  away  their 
old  names  and  inviting  some  relative  to  select  a  new  name.  The  narrator's 
name  in  childhood  was  "Clam,"  after  a  chief  among  the  northern  tribes, 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  father  of  American-horse.  Then  when  he  came 
back  from  war  with  a  coup,  his  mother  gave  away  a  horse  and  going  to  Red- 
cloud,  a  relative,  asked  him  to  select  a  new  name  as  the  old  one  was  to  be 
discarded.  Red-cloud  then  said,  "Once  I  dreamed  that  I  visited  a  certain 
group  of  stars  and  after  I  got  there  found  the  inhabitants  to  be  bears.  Hence 
I  will  name  him  Afraid-of-bear.  He  is  the  bear  and  the  enemy  will  all  be 
afraid  of  him.  In  after  years  his  name  will  be  well-known  on  account 
of  his  killing  many  enemies."  Then  the  herald  announced  in  public  that 
the  name  Clam  was  discarded  and  the  new  name  Afraid-of-bear  was  taken 
and  that  everybody  should  take  note  of  it.  Then  the  horse  was  given  to 
someone  to  whom  the  family  owed  a  present  or  to  someone  in  need. 

We  have  noted  that  the  title  of  blotaunka  was  one  of  great  honor,  though 
it  held  for  a  single  war  party  only.  When  the  whole  camp  organizes  for 
defense,  the  chiefs  society  is  usually  recognized  as  the  blotaunka.  An  in- 
formant recalls  that  once  when  threatened  by  the  Pawnee,  this  society  was 
made  the  blotaunka.  It  is  clear  that  their  functions  are  similar.  A  curious 
custom,  however,  is  to  appoint  blotaunka  after  a  fight.  Thus,  if  the  camp 
was  surprise<I  but  stoutly  resisted,  the  survivors  would  afterwards  select 
a  leader  and  appoint  blotaunka  who  would  thereafter  have  full  credit  for 
such  service. 

SOTKA  TANKA. 

This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  miwatani  society.  The  members  never 
render  akicita  service,  but  only  dance,  feast,  and  go  on  war  parties.  The 
society  is  very  exclusive  in  that  they  demand  great  bravery  as  a  requirement 
for  admission.  When  about  four  of  their  members  are  killed,  they  select 
that  many  more  to  fill  the  vacancies.     There  are  also  two  virgin  singers. 

They  have  a  lance  made  like  a  medicine  bow  except  that  the  medicine 
bow  is  painted  red  and  decorated  with  various  kinds  of  bird  feathers.  This 
is  made  of  wood  with  a  buckskin  string  with  eagle  feathers  and  white  rat 
skins  fastened  to  it  at  intervals.  On  the  string  is  eagle  down  and  at  each 
end  owl  feathers  are  placed.    The  point  is  of  iron. 

The  sotka  yuha  and  the  hanepi  sotka  are  different  societies  from  the 
sotka  tanka.    The  difference  between  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  "  night 
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sotka"  was  composed  of  younger  men  and  the  sotka  yuha  of  older  men  (in 
other  words,  a  rival  organization) ;  but  this  sotka  tanka  is  different.  The 
sotka  yuha  and  "night  sotka"  have  lances  like  the  ihoka  while  everything 
else  is  the  same  with  the  exception  of  the  bow-lance,  which  is  used  neither 
in  the  sotka  nor  "night  sotka."  For  dances  and  feasts,  they  dress  to  suit 
themselves. 

According  to  another  informant  this  was  a  war  society,  derived  either 
from  the  Crow  or  Pawnee.  When  he  was  a  young  man  he  saw  the  dance 
among  the  Crow.  Later,  it  was  introduced  among  the  Oglala.  There  were 
about  twelve  members,  each  bearing  lances  and  vowing  to  die  in  battle. 
(All  these  special  lances  used  in  societies  are  called  wopaha;  lances  as 
weapons  are  called  wakakeza).  Later  on,  the  number  of  lances  was  reduced 
to  four.  It  was  about  forty-eight  years  ago  that  the  society  was  founded 
and  it  existed  about  twelve  years. 


General  Discussion. 

We  have  now  discussed  such  details  of  men's  societies  among  the  Oglala 
as  we  were  able  to  secure.  We  believe  our  list  includes  all  that  were  in 
existence  during  the  last  hundred  years,  though  it  is  possible  that  a  few  may 
have  been  forgotten.  The  tribe  was  confined  to  Pine  Ridge  and  Rose  Bud 
Reservations  about  1877.    As  stated  elsewhere  this  necessitated  a  radical 
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change  in  organization,  the  United  States  government  officers  then  perform- 
ing in  part  the  functions  of  the  wakicun  and  maintaining  their  own  police, 
or  akicita.  Our  informants  all  agreed  that  most  of  the  societies  in  this 
list  passed  out  of  existence  during  the  first  few  years  of  reservation  life, 
because  the  old  camp  organization  in  which  they  played  a  part  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.  In  most  cases,  it  was  said,  they  ceased  to  appoint  new  members 
and  hold  feasts,  in  consequence  of  which  many  persons  now  living  regard 
themselves  as  members  still.  However,  the  tokala  and  the  chiefs  society 
seem  to  have  survived  to  within  a  few  years  and  the  ska  yuha  to  have  been 
originated  during  the  years  1879-1886. 

If  we  consider  men's  societies  as  a  whole  we  find  certain  similarities  in 
organization  and  underlying  conceptions.  All  are  assumed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  mystic  experiences  of  shamans  by  virtue  of  which  certain  medi- 
cine attributes  were  associated  with  the  various  rituals.  In  organization  all 
show  a  tendency  against  single  individual  leadership,  having  two  or  four 
leaders  of  ^ual  rank  supported  by  a  definite  number  of  officers  or  councilors. 
With  one  or  two  possible  exceptions  all  selected  their  own  members  in  secret 
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meeting,  applications  for  admission  could  not  be  made.  No  women  were 
admitted  except  a  few  to  assist  in  the  singing.  All  were  independent  in  so 
far  that  membership  in  one  was  not  a  stepping-stone  to  membership  in 
another.  The  age  qualifications  of  all  were  equal  except  that  boys  and  very 
young  men  were  rarely  taken  into  the  chiefs  society  and  the  ska  yuha. 

When  we  consider  the  akicita  group  alone  we  find  a  surprising  degree  of 
uniformity  in  details.  All  were  liable  to  be  called  into  akicita  service,  while 
other  societies  never  rendered  such  service.  Every  spring  when  a  new  tribal 
camp  was  about  to  be  formed,  each  akicita  society  made  ready  a  special  tipi 
and  sent  messengers  about  the  camp  to  solicit  materials  for  making  a  new  set 
of  regalia.  This  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  these  organizations  and  we  may 
suggest  that  this  is  due  to  their  akicita  function.  They  are  all  credited 
with  the  rule  of  not  notifying  a  newly  elected  member  until  the  messengers 
arrived  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  of  installation.  Other  societies  notified 
them  upon  their  election.  The  scheme  of  officers  is  practically  the  same. 
All  have  from  four  to  six  lance  bearers  who  are  the  most  conspicuous,  if  not 
the  most  important  personages  in  the  society.  They  are  usually  grouped 
in  pairs,  as  in  fact  are  nearly  all  the  other  officers;  hence,  we  find  two  or 
three  pairs  of  lance  bearers,  and  a  pair  of  leaders.  Next  in  rank  to  the  two 
leaders  stands  another  pair,  among  the  cante  tinza  and  the  wiciska  they  are 
known  as  bonnet  bearers,  and  among  the  others  as  pipe  bearers,  but  their 
functions  are  much  the  same.  These  two  ranking  pairs  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  four  chiefs  in  charge  of  the  organization.  There  are  two 
whip  bearers  in  all,  except  the  kangi  yuha  in  which  their  functions  seem  to 
be  divided  between  two  rattle  bearers  and  a  pair  of  extra  lance  men.  All 
these  are  posts  of  distinction,  there  being  five  pairs  in  all,  except  the  kangi 
yuha  and  the  ihoka  who  had  six.  As  to  food  passers,  drummers,  and  singers, 
there  is  general  uniformity  throughout.  It  is  thus  clear  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  these  societies,  they  were  all  brought  to  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  one  type. 

The  general  order  of  dancing  and  ceremonial  procedure  was  the  same  for 
all  akicita  societies.  We  did  not  investigate  the  songs,  other  than  to  note 
what  informants  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  It  seems  that  the  ihoka,  sotka, 
wicbka,  have  many  songs  in  common,  or  peculiar  to  them,  while  the  others 
have  for  the  most  part  distinct  songs;  yet,  some  songs  are  common  to  the 
whole  group  of  six.  In  all  songs  and  dances  each  of  the  societies  had  its 
own  peculiar  way  of  ending  by  which  the  listener  would  know  who  was 
singing  or  dancing.  (This  is  rather  common  to  all  ceremonial  songs  among 
the  Plains  Indians.) 

Having  now  defined  the  akicita  group  we  may  turn  to  the  others.  If  we 
should  waive  the  akicita  distinction,  the  miwatani,  the  dogs,  and  perhaps 
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the  omaha  should  be  included  in  the  first  group.  The  chiefs  society,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  a  different  organization  with  four  shirt  bearers 
as  the  leaders,  yet  we  note  that  the  conceptions  underlying  these  shirts  and 
their  mode  of  installation  are  quite  like  those  of  the  lance  bearers  in  the 
akicita  group,  the  miwatani,  the  dogs,  and  the  omaha.  This  cannot  be  a 
mere  generahty,  for  though  we  find  a  similar  scheme  of  officers  among  Black- 
foot  societies  we  find  no  such  conceptions  of  their  obligations  as  among  the 
Oglala. 

The  fact  that  all  these  societies  have  responsible  officers  charged  with 
particular  obligations  in  battle,  suggests  that  their  functions  are  chiefly 
military.  Indeed,  they  were  often  spoken  of  by  earlier  writers  as  soldier 
organizations.  The  Oglala  themselves  seem  not  to  entertain  such  an  idea. 
It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  akicita  group  were  usually  under  fifty 
years  of  age,  the  period  in  life  when  men  went  out  in  war  parties;  but  anyone 
could  go  to  war  whether  he  belonged  to  a  society  or  not.  Also,  it  is  asserted 
that  a  society  rarely  went  to  war  as  an  organization  in  charge  of  the  party, 
and  this  would  be  the  inference  from  the  data  on  the  blotaunka.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  member  joined  a  war  party,  he  was  expected  to  carry  his 
society  regalia  and  observe  all  the  obligations  thereto.  The  origin  myths 
for  these  organizations  usually  take  this  form;  a  shaman  has  a  vision  in 
which  an  organization  is  suggested,  gets  together  a  war  party  to  test  it  and 
eventually  forms  a  society.  Thus,  it  is  plain  that  according  to  Oglala 
theory  these  societies  were  developed  from  war  parties. 

However  this  may  be,  our  informants  maintained  that  the  purpose  of 
all  these  organizations  was  to  enhance  social  and  fraternal  relations  among 
their  members.  We  were  told  that  poor  men  were  never  taken  in  because 
they  had  not  the  means  to  assist  the  needy  and  to  make  feasts  and  also 
because  a  man  who  had  no  personal  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world  was  ndt 
a  likely  person  to  carry  out  the  ideals  of  an  organization.  We  must  note  that 
the  Oglala  conception  of  a  rich  man  is  one  who  produces  much  and  gives  most 
of  it  to  the  poor  and  dependent  inliis  camp.  Should  a  man  be  a  great  pro- 
ducer  but  selfShly  Koard  his  property,  he  would  be  considered  poor  and 
disregardful  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  and  would  not  be  elected 
to  a  society.  It  is  the  ideal  that  members  help  both  by  word  and  deed  the 
struggling  poor  man;  should  he  rise,  he  would  be  respected  but  rarely  taken 
into  a  society,  since  he  did  not  rise  unaided.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
rose  by  hb  own  efforts,  he  would  be  sought  by  many  societies.  All  this 
supports  the  Oglala  conception  that  men's  societies  of  the  type  described  in 
this  section  are  to  promote  the  not  altogether  selfish  social  and  philanthropic 
activities  of  their  members  and  that  they  are  in  no  sense  military  organiza- 
tions. Perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding  akicita  service  by  one  group 
and  arbitration  and  legislation  service  by  the  other  as  prompted  by  this  ideal. 
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For  example,  it  was  said  that  if  anyone  commits  a  wrong  the  chiefs 
society,  miwatani,  or  omaha  go  to  the  wronged  one  and  prevent  him  from 
retaliating  by  offering  him  a  pipe  to  smoke  and  presenting  him  with  a  horse. 
He  in  turn  presents  a  horse.  Then  they  go  to  the  guilty  one  and  tell  him 
that  he  must  settle  with  the  man  he  has  wronged  by  a  payment  of  some 
kind. 

It  is  the  rule  for  all  societies  to  expel  anyone  who  does  wrong.  If  a 
lance  carrier  is  afraid  of  an  enemy,  he  is  supposed  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
act  and  not  continue  as  an  officer;  however,  if  he  is  not  ashamed  they  poke 
fun  at  him,  saying  he  is  a  lance  carrier  and  should  be  a  brave  man  but  is 
afraid  of  the  enemy,  thus  making  him  so  ashamed  that  he  withdraws. 

If  a  member  wishes  to  quit  he  is  supposed  to  announce  the  fact  at  a  feast, 
saying  that  he  can  no  longer  endure  belonging  for  certain  reasons.  This 
reason  may  be  an  offense  of  some  kind  against  the  society  or  he  may  be 
tired  of  his  membership.  Some  do  not  announce  the  fact  of  their  leaving, 
but  anyone  so  doing  is  not  regarded  as  a  great  man.  A  member  does  not 
have  to  pay  to  be  released.  If  the  society  desires  the  membership  of  the 
man  to  continue,  they  labor  with  him  and  may  give  him  something  as  a 
present  to  stay.  If  a  lance  carrier  desires  to  quit,  he  may  make  a  feast  and 
in  returning  the  lance  to  the  society  give  presents,  also  material  for  making 
up  a  new  lance  when  the  society  reorganizes  at  the  next  feast.  Sometimes 
they  return  the  lance  to  the  same  lance  carrier  at  the  next  feast,  if  he  is 
^nlling,  but  generally  it  is  given  to  a  new  man. 

It  is  usual  to  appoint  at  least  two  or  three  boys  ten  to  fifteen  years  old 
to  each  society.  The  idea  is  that  their  mothers  will  bring  food  and  take  an 
active  part  in  helping  to  prepare  the  feast;  also  that  the  fathers  or  relatives 
will  use  the  boy  as  a  medium  for  making  presents  to  the  poor. 

Members  must  be  good  dancers.  Generally  the  boys  are  bashful  about 
dancing  and  those  who  are,  are  not  in  demand.  Also,  they  must  appear 
to  be  brave.  Of  course,  bravery  was  a  common  ambition  and  it  was  a  ready 
means  of  winning  public  approval  or  esteem.  If  a  member  went  out  with 
a  war  party  and  distinguished  himself  by  killing  enemies,  he  was  almost 
certain  to  get  the  post  of  lance  bearer  the  next  time  it  was  vacant. 

Investigations  among  many  Plains  tribes  have  brought  to  light  certain 
age-groupings  to  which  we  have  previously  referred.  Among  the  Oglala 
there  seems  to  have  been  neither  a  definite  entering  nor  a  retiring  age,  since 
some  men  maintained  their  membership  during  life;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  regarded  as  usual  for  one  to  retire  when  middle  life  was  reached.  So 
long  as  one  was  in  good  standing  the  initiative  of  retirement  lay  with  him, 
the  society  having  no  more  to  say  about  it  than  he  had  about  his  own  en- 
trance into  it.    While  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  it  is  clear  that  one 

permitted  to  hold  membership  in  more  than  one  society  at  a  time.    An 
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informant  tells  us  that  the  regular  meetings  of  the  societies  take  the  form 
of  feasts.  Thus,  to-night  they  will  have  a  tokala  feast,  a  few  days  later  they 
will  have  the  brave  feast,  later  on  the  miwatani,  etc.,  and  a  person  may 
belong  to  all  and  attend  all. 

We  collected  data  as  to  terms  of  membership  from  the  following  in- 
dividuals : 

No.  Name  Age 

1  Calico  68 

2  Thunder-bear  64 

3  Red-feather  58 

4  Woman-dress  — 

5  High-bear  72 

6  Iron-tail  60 

7  Afraid-of-bear  70 

We  may  summarize  these  statistics  first  as  to  age  of  individuals  at 
entrance: 


1 
20 


2 

24 


3 

20 
16 
20 


4 

18 


9    —    — 


18 
18 


5 

20 
24 
22 
23 


tokala 

ka'^gi  yuha  —  — 

c'a'^te  ti^'za  —  10 
miwatani 
ihoka 

sotkayuha  21  —    —     14    22 

'wic'iska  34  —    —    27    24    — 

chiefs  society  —  33    48    50    29    — 

omaha  —  —    21     14    43    32 

ska  yuha  —  —    —    49    27    35 

Again  as  to  number  of  years  a  member  of  each : — 


6 
19 

20 

22 

6 

26 

30 


7 

27 

18 

9 


—    27    —    —    —    26    — 

17 
25 
34 
30 


Range 

18-27 
16-24 
9-22 
7-23 
26-27 
14-30 
24-34 
29-50 
14-43 
27-49 


1         2 
1         1 


3 

? 
C 


4 
C 


3 
3 
1 
5 


6 

9 


? 

V 

9 

9 


7 
C 

C 

c 


tokala 
ka°gi  yuha 

c'a'^te  ti^'za               —  11  c  3 

miwatani                     9  —  —  1 

ihoka                         —  3  —  — 

sotka  yuha                 10  —  —  1 

wic'iska                       1  —  —  8      1    — 

chiefs  society             —  c  c  c       c    — 

omaha                        —  —  c  c       c      c 

ska  yuha                    —  —  c  1       c       c 
c  —  did  not  retire  at  all 

6  and  7 — did  not  remember  that  they  ever  withdrew  from  any  of  these 
but  6  gradually  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of  those  in  the  akicita  group. 


c 
c 
c 
c 


1-3-c 

3 

1-11-c 

1-9 

3 

1-28-c 

1^-c 
c 
c 

1-c 
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These  men  were  our  chief  informants  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
and  are  among  the  ablest  members  of  the  tribe.  Naturally,  they  were 
likely  to  be  sought  by  all  organizations.  We  note  that  one  entered  but 
four  societies,  another  nine  out  of  a  possible  ten,  the  average  number  being 
about  six  or  seven.  No  one  entered  the  akicita  group  after  election  to  the 
ska  yuha  or  the  chiefs  society.  The  tendency  in  the  akicita  group  is  toward 
a  brief  membership  in  contrast  to  a  life  membership  in  the  others.  No.  7 
insisted  that  he  never  ceased  to  attend  any  society  to  which  he  was  elected 
so  long  as  the  organizations  existed;  while  No.  6  simply  ceased  to  attend, 
still  regarding  himself  as  a  member.  Previously,  we  noted  that  the  mi- 
watani  resembled  the  akicita  societies  which  is  again  noticeable  in  the  periods 
of  membership. 

As  just  stated,  the  Oglala  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  societies  origi- 
nated in  war  parties;  this  is  also  suggested  by  the  blotaunka  and  the  organi- 
zation of  a  war  party.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  organizing  a  war  party 
two  men  are  invested  with  curved  lances  and  two  with  straight  ones  and 
that  these  are  the  lances  par  excellence,  outranking  all  society  emblems  that 
may  be  carried  in  the  ranks.  There  are  two  men  bearing  rattles  of  almost 
equal  rank.  Upon  these  were  laid  military  obligations  similar  to  those 
found  among  the  societies.  While  there  is  here  no  definite  proof,  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  assume  that  fraternal  organizations  took  their  military 
features  from  war  organizations  than  the  reverse.  In  the  napes'ni  (no- 
flight)  we  have  a  suggestion  of  this;  among  the  San  tee  division  this  seemed 
to  have  been  a  war  party  organization,  but  it  appears  among  the  Oglala 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  cante  tinza. 

Two  competent  informants,  Thunder-bear  and  Sword,  each  prepared  a 
series  of  sketches  in  color  of  the  regalia  for  each  society.  The  one  by 
Thunder-bear  is  the  most  complete.  He  gives  four  general  types  of  lance: 
1.  A  crooked  fur-wrapped  lance  bearing  four  bunches  of  tail-feathers,  used 
by  the  cante  tinza,  ihoka,  and  wiciska.  2.  A  straight  fur-wrapped  lance 
bearing  four  bunches  of  feathers,  used  only  in  association  with  type  1.  3. 
Straight  lances  with  feathers  in  rows,  cangi  yuha  and  cante  tinza.  4.  Straight 
beaded  lances  with  two  bunches  of  feathers,  the  tokala  only.  5.  A  bow 
lance,  the  sotka  tanka.  As  noted  elsewhere  the  regular  war  party  carried 
four  lances  of  its  own,  a  pair  each  of  types  1  and  2.  (Fig.  1.)  Thus,  we 
seem  to  have  a  direct  association  between  the  formal  war  party  and  the 
cante  tinza,  ihoka,  and  wiciska  societies.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  has  a  general  rather  than  a  specific  significance,  since  with 
the  exception  of  the  bow  lance,  the  other  lances  vary  only  in  the  placing 
of  the  feathers.     In  every  case  four  lances  are  used  in  pairs. 

The  wearing  of  the  sash  is  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  lance.     While  every- 
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one  agrees  that  the  practice  was  introduced  by  the  miwatani,  others  iosbt 
that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  Thunder-bear  described  s  rival  cante 
tinza  that  had  two  such  sash  bearers.  Some  other  informants  declared  that 
the  "staking  down"  was  a  characteristic  of  the  napesni.  We  believe  that 
as  with  the  lance  there  was  a  tendency  to  consider  the  sash  conception  as  a 
detachable  feature  which  any  person  or  organization  was  free  to  take  up. 


Among  the  Blackfoot  we  find  a  highly  developed  system  of  purchase  or 
transfer  to  the  extent  that  members  enter  a  society  by  purchasing  the  regaha 
and  rites  of  another,  who  thereby  gets  out  of  the  organization.  This  idea 
is  not  found  either  in  Oglala  societies  or  ceremonies,  though  something  like 
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it  occurs  in  a  single  instance  (p.  30).  According  to  the  Oglala,  anyone 
could  make  the  regalia  and  sing  the  songs  of  a  society  and  it  would  be  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  organization  to  protest.  It  was  common  for  boys 
to  form  temporary  organizations  using  the  regalia  and  ritual  of  the  regular 
akidta  organizations.    Such  organizations  might  become  permanent  as  the 


Fig.  4.    Eaogl  sniha  lAooe. 

?%.  5.    Stab  and  supporting  Stake  used  in  the  Miwatani.     Drawings  by  Thunder-bear. 

boys  matured,  but  rival  organizations  were  usually  formed  by  adults  who 
had  not  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  existing  societies.  There  is  si 
general  belief  among  many  of  our  informants  that  most  of  the  akicita  socie- 
ties originated  as  rival  groups,  using  the  rituals  of  another  but  to  which 
were  added  from  time  to  time  the  creations  of  a  shaman.  The  information 
at  hand  makes  this  quite  plausible. 
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This  may  account  for  certain  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  J.  O. 
Dorsey : —  "  the  Mandan  dance,  performed  by  the  cante  tinza  okolakiciye, 
or  the  society  of  the  stout-hearted  ones."  (a,  463.)  Again,  "Another  of 
his  articles  tells  of  the  miwatani  okolakiciye  kin  or  The  Mandan  Society, 
which  used  to  be  called  cante  tinza  okolakiciye,  or  Society  of  the  Stout 
Hearted  Ones.  It  is  now  known  as  kangi  yuha,  keeps  the  raven."  (a,  498.) 
That  these  statements  cannot  be  true  of  the  Oglala  is  clear  from  our  table 
on  p.  66. 

Except  as  singers,  women  are  not  associated  with  any  of  these  societies. 
There  are  no  corresponding  women's  organizations  as  among  many  Plains 
tribes.     As  has  been  noted  elsewhere  some  societies  had  a  peculiar  custom 


Fig.  6.     Tokala  Lance.     Drawn  by  Thunder-bear. 

by  which  a  member  divorced  his  wife.  By  tradition,  the  miwatani  intro- 
duced a  ceremony,  or  sacrifice,  known  as  "throwing  wife  away."  Later, 
it  was  adopted  by  the  tokala,  ihoka,  sotka,  and  the  intrusive  omaha  organiza- 
tion, but  not  by  other  akicita  societies.  At  a  formal  ceremony,  a  man  may 
feel  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  hoiir  and  desire  to  make  a  great  sacrifice:  so,  if 
he  have  a  good  wife,  he  may  formally  address  the  assembly,  stating  that  he 
now  throws  his  wife  away.  As  he  says  this,  he  strikes  on  the  drum  used 
for  the  dancing.  .  After  such  an  announcement  the  society  continued  in 
session  all  night  that  the  man  and  his  divorced  wife  might  not  meet  and 
relent.  At  daybreak  they  march  around  the  camp,  while  the  herald  an- 
nounces the  separation  of  the  couple.  Then  feasts  are  made  and  praises 
sung.  The  more  perfect  the  character  of  the  divorced  wife,  the  more 
laudable  the  sacrifice.  Naturally,  it  is  a  trial  for  the  man,  but  should  he 
again  take  the  woman,  he  would  be  dismissed  from  the  society  and  greatly 
derided  in  songs  and  speeches.  The  woman  has  not  been  dishonored,  rather 
the  reverse.  She  is  free  to  marry  again.  After  a  time  the  society  assists 
the  man  in  finding  a  new  wife.  She  is  taken  on  probation  and,  if  not  finally 
approved  by  the  society,  she  is  put  away  and  another  taken. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  preceding  discussion  we  have  called  attention 
to  the  distinctions  between  akicita  and  other  societies  as  recognized  by  the 
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Oglala  themselves.  According  to  tradition  there  were  at  the  start  four 
societies,  the  tokala,  cante  tinza,  kangi  yuha,  and  miwatani.  This  myth 
as  narrated  by  Thunder-bear  runs  as  follows: — 

Once  a  war  party  of  four  men  was  out  near  the  Black  Hillsi  walking  along.  They 
saw  a  large  wolf  running  about  as  if  at  random.  He  carried  something  in  his  mouth. 
He  came  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill  when  he  turned  into  a  man.  This  they  thought 
mysterious,  but  took  him  for  an  enemy.  They  threw  down  their  robes  and  rushed 
for  him.  As  they  came  nearer,  they  saw  that  the  mysterious  man  carried  a  lance. 
He  held  a  rattle  in  one  hand  and  sang  a  song  as  if  to  raise  his  courage.  As  they 
approachedi  he  threw  the  rattle  down,  thrust  the  lance  into  the  ground,  and  running 
back  disappeared  over  the  hill-top. 

The  party  took  up  the  lance  and  the  rattle,  but  pressed  on  to  see  what  had  become 
of  the  mysterious  man.  Presently  they  saw  him  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
stream  with  another  lance  and  a  rattle.  Then  he  began  to  dance  and  sing  tokala 
songs.  Now,  they  were  mystified,  but  rushed  him  again.  As  before,  he  threw  down 
the  rattle,  thrust  the  lance  into  the  groimd  and  vanished  over  a  hill-top.  When  they 
followed  up,  they  saw  him  standing  as  before,  but  with  a  miwatani  lance.  He  sang 
0ome  of  the  songs.    Then  he  vanished. 


Pig.  7.     Bow  Lance  for  the  sotka  tanka.     Drawn  by  Thunder-bear. 

Once  again  they  saw  him,  but  now  with  a  kangi  jruha  lance.  Everything  happened 
as  before,  except  that  as  he  ran  he  became  a  grey  wolf  and  waited.  The  four  men 
approached  and  stood  around.  The  wolf  said,  "My  brethren,  I  give  you  these 
charges  and  obligations.  You  shall  head  four  different  societies:  cante  tinza,  tokala, 
miwatani,  and  kangi  yuha.  Go  home  and  each  set  up  a  tipi  within  the  camp  circle; 
the  kangi  yuh a  to  the  north  of  the  door,  the  cante  tinza  to  the  south;  the  miwatani 
at  the  north  rear,  the  tokala  at  the  south  rear.  The  cante  tinza  shall  make  lances  of 
ash,  the  tokala  of  willow,  the  miwatani  of  box-elder  and  the  kangi  yuha  of  cherry. 
Now,  go  home." 

So  the  four  men  set  out  bearing  their  lances.  They  were  four  days  on  the 
journey  and  on  the  fourth  night  camped  in  sight  of  their  people.  That  night  the 
wolf  appeared  again:  "Before  you  reach  your  camp  send  two  men  ahead.  Tell  the 
people  to  move  camp,  to  go  toward  the  north,  to  a  nice  flat  near  a  stream.  As  you 
camp  there  many  buffalo  will  come  from  the  north  and  on  the  following  morning  you 
shall  kill  many  of  them.  As  the  camp  is  being  moved  you  are  to  keep  out  to  the  rear. 
When  the  four  tipis  are  ready  in  the  new  camp,  you  may  come  in  and  enter  them." 

While  they  sat  out  in  the  rear  waiting  for  the  new  camp  to  be  pitched,  a  man 
came  up  and  sat  down  at  their  left.  He  was  painted  with  blue  and  red  stripes,  wore 
a  crow-wing  hair  ornament  and  carried  a  wooden  stafT  about  an  arm  long.     He  said 
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"I  came  here  to  be  your  friend.  You  received  these  lances  that  you  might  become 
powerful  for  the  good  of  your  people.  Cante  tinza,  you  should  have  a  whistle  like 
this  (the  staff).  Tokala,  here  is  a  rattle  for  you.  Miwatani,  you  also  shall  have  a 
whistle.  Kangiyuha,  you  shall  have  a  rattle.  (This  places  the  rattles  and  whistles 
opposite  each  other  in  the  camp  circle.)  For  decorations  on  the  lances,  the  chief 
birds  shall  be  the  eagle,  spotted  eagle,  osprey,  owl,  crow,  magpie,  and  large  hawk. 
Cante  tinza,  you  shall  tan  otterskin  well  and  wrap  your  lance  with  it.  Tokala, 
you  paint  your  lance  red  and  arrange  four  bunches  of  feathers  with  four  different 
kinds  in  each  bunch.  Miwatani,  you  paint  your  lance  red  and  decorate  at  one  place 
with  owl  feathers.  Kangi  yuha,  you  shall  have  a  lance  as  long  as  a  man  and  decorate 
it  with  crow  and  magpie  feathers  continuously  from  top  to  bottom,  an  eagle  tail 
feather  at  the  top  and  a  spotted-eagle  tail  feather  at  each  of  two  intermediate  points. 

Also  I  have  asked  men  to  place  two  calf  skins  at  the  tipi  for  the  cante  tinza;  for 
the  tokala,  the  same;  for  the  miwatani  a  bimch  of  wing  bones  for  whistles;  for  the 
kangi  3ruha  two  calf  skins;  and  for  cante  tinza,  a  wolf  skin;  an  antelope  skin,  to  each 
of  the  four  tipis. 

The  insides  of  the  tipis,  I  have  ordered  strewn  with  sage  grass,  very  thick  at  the 
back.  You  are  to  teach  the  different  songs  and  the  dances.  All  winter  long  there 
shall  be  many  buffalo.    Now,  you  may  enter  the  tipis." 

At  the  door  of  each  tipi  was  stationed  an  old  man.  Each  leader  directed  one  to 
invite  ten  representative  young  men.  All  sa^  down  to  a  feast.  Cante  tinza  said, 
"You  get  an  antelope  and  two  calf  hides,  feathers  of  the  eagle,  spotted  eagle  and  owl, 
also  two  otterskins  and  some  sinew."  Tokala  ordered  feathers  of  hawk,  magpie,  and 
spotted  eagle,  also  eagle  down,  two  calf  skins,  an  antelope  skin  and  sinew.  Miwa- 
tani ordered  eagle  feathers,  owl  feathers,  wing  bones,  paint  and  sinew.  Kangi  yuha 
ordered  crow  feathers,  eagle  tail  feathers,  two  calfskins,  an  antelope  skin,  dark  blue 
paint,  and  some  sinew.  Four  virgins  were  then  called  in  to  dress  some  buffalo  calf 
skins. 

Toward  evening  four  strange  men  were  seen  approaching.  The  leaders  ordered 
all  to  sit  still.  Just  at  dark  a  man  entered  each  tipi  bearing  a  straight  pipe  filled 
with  tobacco  and  placed  it  before  the  leadei.  Each  said,  "The  one  who  gave  you 
these  things,  sent  us  here  to  teach  you  the  songs.  You  have  been  given  long  life 
and  great  power.    Now  stand  up." 

"  You  shall  make  five  more  lances  like  these.  Then  no  enemy  can  overcome  you. 
You  shall  use  drums,  whistles,  and  rattles.    Now,  I  shall  teach  you  the  songs." 

First,  they  sang  ten  songs  and  then  two  more.  After  one  singing  each  was 
learned.  In  order  they  were:  three  songs,  three  dance  songs,  three  songs,  and  finally 
three  dance  songs. 

Now,  the  cante  tinza  had  four  lances  wrapped  with  otter  fur,  two  short  lances, 
painted  red  with  a  buffalo  horn  on  the  end.  From  the  buffalo  rawhide  two  sashes 
were  cut  and  decorated  with  eagle  feathers;  one  sash  was  painted  blue  and  the  other 
red. 

"Now,  I  shall  instruct  you  how  to  go  to  war.  First,  you  will  meet  a  herd  of 
buffalo,  pursuing  them  will  be  four  men.  These  you  shall  kill;  each  society  to  kill 
one  with  a  lance.  Now,  I  shall  go  away.  When  lances  are  being  made  you  must 
be  very  careful.  Take  eight  days  for  this  work.  I  shall  return  each  evening  to 
instruct  you." 

Then,  the  man  turned  into  a  gray  wolf  and  ran  out  through  the  camp  passing 
out  at  the  opening  in  the  circle. 
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So  all  went  out  and  gathered  material  to  begin  their  eight  days'  task.  They 
made  the  lances  as  ordered.  For  painting  them  the  cante  tinza  uses  a  pinkish  red; 
toluUa,  yellow;  miwatani,  red;  and  kangi  yuha,  dark  blue.  For  eight  nights  the 
work  went  on.  Thirty  more  young  men  were  invited  to  join  each  society.  The 
tokala  made  a  globular  rattle  with  a  fox  skin  guard;  they  painted  it  yellow.  The 
miwatani  painted  red,  wore  a  bunch  of  owl  feathers  on  a  stick  for  a  hair  ornament, 
hung  whistles  on  their  necks  and  carried  rattles  of  dew-claws.  The  kangi  3ruha 
painted  dark  blue  and  had  four  rattles  for  the  singers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  the  instructors  said,  ''All  will  be  completed 
by  morning.  You  must  select  the  best  young  men  to  hold  the  lances.  Then  you 
must  march  around  the  camp,  dancing  before  the  tipis  of  chiefs.  On  the  ninth  day 
you  shall  kill  the  four  enemies." 

All  these  instructions  were  carried  out.  Early  in  the  morning  one  saw  a  herd  of 
buffalo  approaching.  (They  were  also  instructed  that  a  white  buffalo  would  be  in 
the  herd  and  that,  if  it  was  killed,  the  buffalo  would  always  foUow  the  camp.)  So 
they  killed  buffalo  and  then  the  four  enemies  as  predicted. 

Now,  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  camp.  At  the  fourth  evening  the  four 
strange  men  came  again.  Now,  they  directed  that  there  should  be  two  men  with 
short  lances,  who  in  battle  should  thrust  their  lances  into  the  ground  and  not  run 
t>ack.  The  tokala  two  lance  men  shall  stand  far  apart  with  the  members  between. 
The  kangi  yuha  have  two  lance  men  in  the  middle  and  one  at  each  end  of  the  line. 

These  and  all  other  instructions  were  handed  down. 

The  main  points  in  this  agree  with  the  versions  rendered  by  some  other 
informanta.  It  implies  an  original  similarity  in  function  and,  hence  that  all 
four  were  akicita  organizations.  Though  it  is  claimed  that  later  the  mi- 
matani  ranked  with  the  older  men  and  was  not  called  upon  for  akicita 
ser\nce,  it  took  in  boys  and  young  men.  Reference  to  our  statistics  fails 
to  show  any  age  differences.  Therefore,  though  this  point  cannot  be  settled, 
it  appears  likely  that  the  exemption  from  akicita  service  and  the  different 
mode  of  selecting  candidates  was  a  later  development.  However,  as  we  are 
here  concerned  with  the  functions  of  these  societies,  we  have  accepted  the 
classification  of  the  Oglala  themselves.  As  noted  we  have  found  it  generally 
consistent  with  the  data  collected  on  the  various  organizations. 

Notwithstanding  the  myths  there  are  historical  traditions  for  the  origi^ 
of  many  societies.  It  is  said  that  the  ihoka  came  from  the  Crow,  the  mi- 
watani from  the  Mandan,  and  the  wiciska  from  the  Cheyenne.  We  have 
found  nothing  among  the  Crow  to  suggest  the  ihoka.  As  to  the  wiciska. 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  shield  bearers,  the  Cheyenne  afford  no  parallel/ 
Thus,  while  there  is  no  good  reason  for  taking  these  traditions  seriously,  il: 
is  interesting  to  note  that  similar  organizations  were  attributed  to  the  Crow 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  (a,  Vol.  1,  130).  J 

As  stated  elsewhere  the  Oglala  were  formerly  divided  into  four  inde- 
pendent camps  with  slightly  different  forms  of  government.  The  tendency 
was  for  each  of  these  to  organize  duplicate  societies,  except  in  the  case  of 
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the  chiefs  society.  We  did  not  learn  as  to  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
various  societies,  but  were  told  that  the  miwatani,  sotka,  wiciska,  and  the 
tokala  occurred  in  each  of  the  four;  but  that  the  kangi  yuha  existed  in  the 
Red-cloud  division  only.  We  were  told  that  in  case  of  the  tokala  there 
was  a  complete  organization  in  every  distinct  camp  in  each  of  the  four 
divisions,  but  that  this  was  true  of  no  other  society.  These  were,  so  far  as 
could  be  learned,  independent  of  each  other  and  not  under  the  control  of  a 
general  council  of  any  kind. 

Although  all  akicita  societies  have  much  in  common  they  seem  not  to 
have  felt  any  bonds  or  obligations  toward  each  other.  We  are  told  that 
wife  stealing  was  a  great  sport,  but  one  was  not  supposed  to  meddle  with 
the  women  of  a  fellow  member;  all  not  belonging  to  members  of  his  own 
particular  society  being  legitimate  prey.  In  gaming  there  was  great  rivalry. 
An  informant  saw  a  horse  race  between  the  miwatani  and  the  cante  tinza. 
Each  ran  four  horses  on  a  course  of  about  one  mile.  Two  of  the  cante  tinza 
came  out  ahead  and  the  miwatani  lost  all  the  property  they  had.  In  hunt- 
ing, there  was  also  great  rivalry,  but  most  of  all  in  deeds  of  the  warpath. 
This  intense  rivalry  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the  freedom  to  membership 
in  more  than  one  society  at  a  time.  In  public  and  private  each  society 
ridiculed  all  others.  The  miwatani,  for  example,  was  spoken  of  as  insane^ 
silly,  etc.,  because  of  the  rule  requiring  the  sash  bearer  to  be  staked  down 
before  the  enemy;  yet,  many  of  these  scoffers  would  have  been  glad  of  an 
invitation  to  join. 

On  going  out  with  a  war  party,  there  is  considerable  rivalry  between 
the  members  of  different  societies  as  to  who  shall  kill  the  enemy  first.  Often 
the  ambition  for  honors  of  that  sort  is  so  keen,  that  in  case  they  are  not 
selected  to  make  the  first  charge,  they  steal  away  from  the  akicita  and  try 
their  luck  in  an  independent  attack.  Any  way  on  returning  home  they  hold 
a  ceremony  of  rivalry.  Two  societies  gather  together,  one  on  each  side. 
First  one  member  will  get  up  and  tell  of  how  he  killed  an  enemy,  enumerating 
the  hardships,  the  difficulties  encountered  and  set  up  a  stick  as  a  mark. 
Then  someone  on  the  other  side  will  tell  of  a  deed,  etc.  Then  they  com- 
mence to  give  horses  and  other  goods  away.  It  will  even  go  so  far  that 
wives  are  given  away.  There  is  no  little  rivalry  at  the  games,  members  of 
one  society  trying  to  beat  those  of  another. 
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II.    FEAST  AND  DANCE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  give  such  information  as  came  to  hand  con- 
cerning associations  or  dances  not  primarily  devoted  to  shamanistic 
practices. 

The  Silent-Eaters. 

The  society  of  the  ainila  wotapi  (silent-eaters)  is  spoken  of  as  a  feasting 
society  composed  of  middle-aged  men  and  is  said  to  have  been  organized 
about  the  time  of  Custer's  defeat.  It  had  a  roll  of  about  seventy  members, 
scattered  throughout  the  various  Oglala  bands.  There  were  two  head 
men,  t^'o  food  bearers  who  always  sat  at  the  sides  of  the  door,  and  a  herald. 
There  were  no  special  singers  and  neither  drums  nor  rattles.  As  there 
was  neither  singing  nor  dancing  at  the  feast,  they  were  called  silent-eaters. 
At  their  feasts  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  center  of  the  tipi  into  which  all  toss  the 
bones.  At  the  end  all  make  a  pipe  offering.  One  member  is  designated  to 
care  for  the  pipe  and  always  prays,  "These  are  all  warriors;  they  always 
overcome  enemies,  etc."  War  deeds  are  the  usual  topics  of  discussion. 
For  food  they  are  supposed  to  have  the  finest  cuts  of  buffalo  and  dog.  In 
most  feasts  guests  are  permitted  to  carry  away  food,  but  not  here. 

The  members  are  required  to  exercbe  fratemalism.  If  one  is  in  trouble, 
all  give  assistance.  They  must  also  help  the  aged  and  the  very  poor.  If  a 
member  has  a  death  in  his  family,  a  meeting  is  called  at  which  steps  for 
his  consolation  are  taken.  If  a  member  die,  a  kind  of  memorial  is  held  for 
his  relatives,  at  which  time  someone  is  also  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Un- 
deserving conduct  at  home  or  when  among  a  distant  tribe  was  punished  by 
dismissal.  As  among  akicita  societies  a  member  deserting  another  in  battle, 
would  be  dismissed  in  disgrace. 

A  similar  feast  was  sometimes  made  for  the  blotaunka,  called  the  zuya 
woha'^pi,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  organization. 

Shield-Bearers. 

There  was  a  woman's  association  regarded  as  of  great  age,  but  which 
has  not  held  a  meeting  for  about  forty-two  years.  A  few  members  are 
still  li\nng,  among  them  Black-elk's  mother.  The  original  name  for  this 
was  kat'ela,  a  term  of  uncertain  origin,  but  seemingly  implying  the  celebra- 
tion of  killing  enemies.    J.  O.  Dorsey,  (a)  498,  gives  another  name,  taniga 
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icu  society.  The  later  name  was  shield-bearers  and  their  dance  was  some- 
times spoken  of  as  "  the  wounded."  To  qualify  as  a  member  one  must  have 
a  husband  or  relatives  with  many  deeds  to  their  credit.  The  woman  carries 
in  the  dance  some  of  the  arrows  or  regalia  of  the  man  honored.  In  later 
times,  it  is  said,  they  usually  carried  a  shield,  so  that  the  bearing  of  a  shield 
became  the  symbol  of  the  ceremony.  Men  took  no  part  in  the  dance,  except 
that  four  were  selected  to  do  the  drumming  and  to  assist  in  the  singing.  The 
members  had  no  special  regalia  and  no  distinct  organization.  Their  faces 
were  painted  black.  The  association  was  called  together  by  a  woman  having 
a  son  or  relative  who  returned  with  a  horse  or  from  killing  an  enemy.  She 
makes  a  feast  for  all  the  kat'ela  women,  who  dance  the  kat'ela  songs  in 
honor  of  the  woman's  son.  They  also  give  presents.  The  dance  was 
usually  in  the  open  before  the  tipis  of  head  men,  where  they  stood  in  a  circle, 
sang  their  songs,  and  danced  toward  the  center.  It  seems  that  having 
once  qualified  to  enter  the  dance,  a  woman  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  all  the  kat'ela  ceremonies  during  her  life. 

In  recent  years,  "the  wounded"  dance  was  sometimes  given  at  the 
omaha  assemblages.  Formerly,  these  demonstrations  were  supposed  to 
stimulate  the  men  to  deeds  of  bravery  in  that  their  women  might  glorify 
them. 

Praiseworthy  Women. 

A  woman's  society  composed  of  women  of  all  ages  was  called  the  wi*^  ya*^ 
tapika  (praiseworthy-women).  This  w^as  borrowed  from  a  northern  tribe. 
The  members  wear  a  strip  of  otterskin  around  the  forehead  and  eagle  feathers 
crosswise  on  the  forehead  in  the  hair.  They  leave  the  hair  loose  and  wear 
their  best  clothes.     About  ten  men  sing  for  them  and  they  dance  in  a  circle. 


Owns-Alone. 

For  women  there  is  also  a  feast  or  ceremony  for  those  who  have  reached 
forty  years  or  more  and  who  have  had  but  one  husband,  or  rather  those  who 
have  been  strictly  true  to  the  marriage  relation.  At  certain  times  it  will 
be  shouted  out  by  a  herald,  that  the  owns-alone  (is'nula  ikitc'un,  for  your 
exclusive  use)  will  feast.  They  assemble  in  the  open  air  where  all  who 
feel  qualified  may  join.  Here  they  are  subject  to  challenge  by  the  men. 
If  a  man  sees  one  with  whom  he  has  been  familiar,  he  may  go  into  the 
circle,  take  up  the  feast  bowl  of  the  guilty  one  and  toss  it  away.  Then  the 
crowd  will  shout  and  deride.  The  women  may  require  her  accuser  to  take 
an  oath.     One  form  is  to  hold  a  gun  barrel,  a  knife,  or  an  arrow  in  the  mouth. 
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If  he  swear  fabely  he  will  be  killed  by  a  weapon.     Sometimes  a  lighted  pipe 
is  prayed  over  and  then  smoked. 

The  following  account  is  by  one  of  our  informants  who  witnessed  several 
feasts: —  Let  us  suppose  that  here  is  a  young  married  woman  with  children 
an<l  along  comes  a  gossiping  woman  who  accuses  her  of  adultery  behind  her 
back.  Her  friends  tell  her  of  the  gossip.  She  then  gathers  food  for  a  feast 
and  calb  upon  some  old  women  who  never  knew  but  one  man  and  who 
are  experienced  in  the  ceremony.  When  all  is  ready  an  old  woman  shouts 
about  the  camp  stating  that  "her  vagina  was  used  by  but  one  man"  and 
that  all  who  have  the  same  virtue  are  invited  to  a  feast. 

When  all  have  assembled,  the  accused  woman  cooks  the  food  and  carries 
it  to  the  middle  of  the  camp  circle  where  the  feast  is  to  be  held  in  the  open. 
Only  a  few  women  could  qualify  for  the  feast  for  the  rule  was  absolute  that 
they  must  have  never  been  intimate  with  any  man  except  the  one  they 
married  first.  The  woman  herald  shouts  out  a  challenge  for  the  men  of  the 
camp  to  come  forward  and  impeach  the  virtue  of  those  assembled.  In  the 
center  of  the  circle  is  a  gun,  an  arrow,  a  knife,  and  a  snake  cut  from  rawhide. 

The  whole  camp  assembles  and  the  herald  announces  that  the  men  are 
to  challenge.  If  a  man  see  among  them  a  woman  with  whom  he  has  been 
intimate,  he  will  come  forward  and  point  her  out.  She  will  challenge  him 
to  take  up  the  gun,  arrow,  knife,  and  snake  and  swear  by  each  that  he  tells 
the  truth.  The  oath  is  a  very  solemn  one  and  most  men  shrink  from  it. 
If  the  accuser  so  swear,  the  public  pelt  the  w^oman  with  buffalo  chips  and 
filth,  running  her  out  of  camp. 

The  woman  accused  then  challenges  the  gossip  to  bring  forward  the  man 
having  dishonored  her  and  let  him  take  the  oath.  The  gossip  herself  may 
be  challenged  to  take  the  oath. 

Those  who  remain  are  to  feast.  The  herald  announces  that  all  spectators 
are  to  withdraw  as  they  are  about  to  proceed  with  the  feast. 

There  is  a  similar  ceremony  for  virgins  and  virtuous  young  men  called 
wimanasai  c'itepe.  All  the  people  assemble  and  dig  a  hole  about  eighteen 
inches  deep.  Beside  it  they  place  a  knife  and  an  arrow.  Then  the  young 
women  who  have  never  been  intimate  with  a  man  reach  into  the  hole  and 
then  bite  the  knife.  Then  any  young  man  who  has  never  been  intimate 
with  a  woman  or  has  never  touched  the  vulva  of  a  woman  (a  courting  cus- 
tom among  young  men)  goes  up  and  reaching  into  the  hole  bites  the  arrow. 

If  8  young  woman  is  guilty  and  yet  pretends  that  she  is  not,  any  man 
who  knows  that  she  is  lying  will  go  up,  throw  a  handful  of  dirt  in  her  face, 
or  throw  her  dish  away,  saying,  "This  is  a  feast  for  virgins  and  you  are  a 
woman,"  or  perhaps  he  will  drag  her  forcibly  from  the  place.  There  is 
always  a  large  crowd  looking  on. 
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Prairie-Chicken  Dance. 

This  was  a  ceremonial  assembly  of  women.  It  has  not  been  danced  for 
many  years.  The  dancers  hopped  about  and  made  noises  like  prairie-chick- 
ens. No  man  took  part  except  a  few  as  singers.  A  member  would  prepare 
a  feast  and  send  an  old  woman  out  to  call  out  invitations. 

Wic'iLO. 

This  seems  to  be  a  ceremony  over  a  favorite  son.  It  first  started  about 
eleven  years  ago. 

No-Breech-Cloth-Dance. 

When  preparing  for  an  expedition  the  warriors  may  give  this  dance  in 
which  they  are  entirely  nude.  Every  night  while  on  the  warpath  they  must 
dance  it.  In  addition  to  some  songs  of  their  own,  they  use  those  of  the 
cante  tinza.  Those  who  join  in  this  dance  must  not  desert  their  wounded, 
but  bring  them  off  safely.  Usually  about  fourteen  men  took  part.  One 
informant  insists  that  this  was  another  name  for  the  cante  tinza,  but  others 
are  equally  positive  that  it  was  as  stated. 

Draoging-Feet  Dance. 

The  nasloha  wacipi  is  a  modern  social  association,  or  dance,  said  to  have 
come  from  the  Skutani  (Gros  Ventre)  ^  about  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Men 
and  women  dance  together  holding  arms,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  hugging  dance."  The  step  resembles  a  waltz.  It  nas  special  songs  and 
is  very  popular  with  the  young  people.  This  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
kissing  dance  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians  and  other  northern  tribes.  The 
Oglala  say  that  it  originally  came  from  the  Rabbit-skin-wearers  west  of  the 
Gros  Ventre,  among  whom  it  was  wakan,  but  here  it  is  entirely  social. 

Night-Dance. 

An  association  for  young  people  of  both  sexes  is  known  as  the  night- 
dance,  ha°  wacipi.  (Mentioned  under  this  name  by  J.  O.  Dorsey,  a,  498.) 
It  was  learned  from  the  Cheyenne  at  Fort  Robinson  some  thirty-eight  years 

*  In  Riggs'  Dictionary  the  term  is  rendered  cts  "Kootenai."  but  our  informantfi  were 
sure  that  the  Prairie  Gros  Ventre  is  the  correct  rendering. 
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ago  and  was  quite  popular  for  a  few  years.  (Calico  states  that  it  came 
originally  from  the  Kiowa  and  that  formerly  they,  the  Cheyenne,  Ute, 
Shoshone,  and  Arapaho  were  east  of  the  Black  Hilk,  but  were  driven  out 
by  the  Dakota.)  The  members  were  unmarried,  but  two  men  acting  as 
leaders  were  usually  married.  They  opened  the  ceremony  by  recounting 
their  deeds.  The  young  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  tipi,  the  young  women 
on  the  other.  As  the  songs  for  this  dance  were  sung,  a  man  would  rise  and 
dance  with  a  present  which  he  then  presented  to  one  of  the  young  women. 
In  the  same  way  the  young  women  danced  with  presents  for  young  men. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  courting  ceremony.  Then  all  danced  in  a 
circle,  holding  hands.    At  the  close  a  feast  was  made. 


The  Tanners. 

An  association  of  women  spoken  of  as  tanners  (taha  kpo'^  yan  pe),  but 
properly  tipi-makers,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  guild.  One  with  a  tipi 
cover  to  make,  prepares  a  feast  and  sends  out  a  herald  to  invite  all  the 
tipi-makers.  When  they  have  assembled,  an  offering  is  made  and  prayers 
given  for  the  good  of  all.  The  skins  are  then  divided  out  and  dressed.  Then 
they  are  joined  and  sewed  into  a  tipi  cover,  etc.  It  was  said,  that  this  served 
to  elevate  the  craft. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  secret  form  of  asking  for  food.  Invita- 
tions were  sometimes  given  by  throwing  skin  dressing  tools  through  the 
doors  of  tipis.  At  the  feast,  each  must  eat  all  set  before  her,  or  pay  a  for- 
feit. After  the  tipi  is  completed  and  set  up  another  feast  may  be  given  to 
which  many  old  men  are  invited.    This  is  called  "enlarging  the  tipi." 

Porcupine  Quill  Workers. 

Any  woman  who  is  efficient  in  porcupine  quill  work,  does  it  for  pastime 
and  for  the  sake  of  making  beautiful  things.  On  a  certain  day,  the  porcupine 
quill  workers  (wipata  oklakic'eya)  gather  together  and  exhibit  their  work  to 
each  other.  At  the  meeting  they  have  a  feast,  talk  about  their  work,  tell 
how  they  did  it,  and  what  they  have  made  in  the  past;  also  make  presents 
to  each  other,  but  they  keep  their  own  work.  The  meeting  is  called  by  an 
old  woman  sent  out  by  the  one  making  the  feast.  The  hostess  may  give 
out  tasks  to  the  guests.  The  association  is  somewhat  wakan,  since  it  was 
founded  by  virtue  of  a  dream  of  the  deer-women  (two-women). 
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Scalp  Dance. 

This  is  the  victory  dance  (iwakic'ipi)  in  which  women  dance  around  a 
pole  as  described  on  p.  44.  The  men  returning  from  a  war  party  with  deeds 
to  their  credit  lead  the  dance,  the  women  following. 

Catlin  made  a  sketch  of  the  Dakota  scalp  dance  and  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  ceremony  (245).  Another  by  Capt.  Eastman  was  published 
by  Schoolcraft  (Vol.  2,  pi.  12).  There  is  also  a  brief  description  by  Mrs. 
Eastman  who  regards  it  as  a  "highly  religious  ceremony,  not,  as  some  sup- 
pose, a  mere  amusement."  (xxi.) 


Wl'^YA*  TAPIKA. 

This  was  a  wakan  society  for  young  women  started  three  generations 
ago.  In  later  years  it  was  known  as  the  wakan  wac'ipi.  All  the  members 
wore  buckskin  dresses,  hair  loose  over  the  shoulders,  a  head  wreath  of  sage 
grass  with  an  eagle  feather,  and  a  bunch  of  sage  with  a  feather  in  each 
hand.  Their  hands  and  arms  were  painted  red;  faces,  red  with  four  blue 
marks,  two  on  the  median  plane  (chin  and  forehead),  two  transversely  on 
the  cheeks.  The  meetings  were  held  in  a  tipi,  the  back  part  covered  with 
sage  grass.  A  pipe,  two  drums,  two  rattles,  and  a  shaman's  medicine  bag 
are  required.  A  shaman  leads  the  ceremony  to  represent  the  founder  or 
dreamer  of  the  ritual.  A  few  other  men  are  called  in  to  drum  and  sing. 
The  women  stand  in  a  row  when  they  dance.  It  was  said  that  though  the 
society  originated  here,  the  name  was  borrowed  from  some  northern  tribe. 

According  to  Riggs,^  the  eastern  division  of  the  Dakota  used  the  term 
wakan  wacipi  to  designate  a  ceremony  resembling  the  midewin  of  the  Central 
Algonkin  and  connected  with  which  was  a  sacred  feast,  a  wakan-wohanpi. 

We  heard  of  a  dance  called  the  drinking  dance  in  which  tea  is  drunk, 
the  men  and  women  dancing  by  couples  in  a  circle. 

Another  dance  was  known  as  wild  carrot  (pa^gi  yuta).  The  step  was  a 
peculiar  hop.     It  takes  its  origin  from  the  tale  of  Unktomi  and  the  carrot. 

1  a.  228.     See  also  Mrs.  Eastman.  XXI  and  J.  O.  Dorsey.  (a),  440. 
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III.    DREAM  CULTS. 

As  we  interpret  our  data  these  cults  are  in  the  main,  groups  of  shamans, 
haWng  similar  wakan  dreams.^  We  were  told  that  not  any  kind  of  a  dream 
is  wakan,  for  admission  to  a  cult  requires  that  the  dream  shall  conform  to  a 
certain  formula.    In  such  a  dream  we  must  have: — 

a.  The  dreamer. 

b.  The  instructor. 

c.  The  person  requiring  aid,  or  the  one  to  be  overcome  by  medicine. 

d.  The  person  or  persons  giving  the  medicine. 

It  is  required  that  b  appear  to  a  as  a  person,  with  the  announcement  that 
medicine  is  to  be  given,  b  points  out  or  conducts  o  to  d.  The  latter  rarely 
speak,  but  appear  as  persons,  c  is  then  pointed  out  and  may  be  a  sick  person 
or  an  enemy.  After  b  has  done  this  he  runs  away  as  an  animal.  Instead 
of  d,  the  dreamer  then  sees  as  many  different  plants  as  there  were  persons. 
Also  instead  of  c  he  may  see  something  suggesting  the  diseases  or  condition 
to  be  overcome  by  the  medicine.  The  plants  are  then  to  be  used  as  the 
medicine  (pejuta)  according  to  instructions,  but  the  dream  takes  its  cult 
association  from  the  animal  form  of  the  instructor  (6).  Any  person  having 
such  a  dream  is  a  shaman. 

The  plant  or  plants  are  gathered,  prepared,  and  some  parts  pulverized.  * 
The  powder  is  placed  in  small  bags  and  used  in  all  shamanistic  and  medi- 
cinemen's  ceremonies.  If  a  shield  is  to  be  made  wakan  a  small  bag  of  medi- 
cine is  tied  on  to  it;  if  a  warrior  is  to  be  protected,  a  small  bag  is  tied  to  the 
hair;  if  a  horse  is  to  win  a  race,  medicine  is  given  to  or  rubbed  on  him,  etc., 
In  short,  the  bag  of  pejuta  is  always  an  essential.  Its  contents  are  vege^ 
tal'Ie,  but  it  was  not  unusual  for  some  dried  flesh  of  the  animal  (6)  to  be 
r*>nbined  with  it. 

4 

1  In  come  of  the  older  U torture  we  note  a  tendency  to  speak  of  the  cult  as  clans.  Thus 
Mrs.  Eastman  (six)  says  "there  are  many  clans.  . .  .distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 

different  kinds  of  medicine  they  use."     The  medicine  is  a  root^ She  seems  to  have  had  the 

colt  in  mind.     Presoott  writes  in  1847  as  follows:  —    "     ~  ~ 

'  As  for  clans,  there  are  many,  and  there  are  secret  badges.  All  that  can  be  noticed,  as 
to  dans.  is.  that  all  those  that  use  the  same  roots  for  medicines  constitute  a  clan.  These  clans 
are  aecretly  formed.  It  is  through  the  great  mc>dicine-dance.  that  a  man  or  a  woman  gets 
tnitlmffid  into  these  clansf  Although  they  all  Join  in  one  general  dance  still  the  use.  proper- 
ties kc..  of  the  medicine  that  each  dan  uses  is  kept  entirely  secret  from  each  other.  They 
use  many  roots  of  which  they  know  not  the  propertira  themselves;  and  many  of  them  have 
attte  if  any  medicinal  properties  in  them."     (Schoolcraft,  Vol.  2.  171.) 

Again  on  p.  175.  we  find  reference  to  these  clans  as  venerating  wolves,  deer,  beaver,  etc. 
WtaHe  tlds  is  baaed  upon  data  tram  the  eastern  division,  it  seems  to  refer  to  cults  and  not  to 
dans  9m  we  now  use  that  term. 
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As  just  stated,  all  who  have  had  dreams  in  which  b  turned  out  to  be  a 
wolf,  for  example,  will  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  wolf  cult.  A  person 
so  dreaming  may  make  a  feast  and  send  out  a  herald  to  shout  out  invitations 
to  all  who  so  dreamed.  They  assemble  and  go  through  with  the  ceremony 
custom  prescribes  for  their  cult. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  distinguish  between  a  medicineman 
(pejuta  wic'asa)  and  a  shaman.^  The  former  is  one  who  gets  medicines 
and  formulae  from  a  shaman,  or  an  originator.  The  shaman  puts  him 
through  four  sweat  houses,  teaches  him  the  songs  and  other  parts  of  the 
formula  and  delivers  a  bag  of  the  medicine.  He  may  or  may  not  give  the 
directions  for  preparing  the  medicine,  so  that  often  the  medicineman  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  a  new  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
medicineman  can,  it  is  said,  create  other  medicinemen  by  a  similar  ceremony. 
Throughout  we  find  no  such  conception  of  ownership  and  transfer  of  songs 
and  formulae  as  among  the  Blackfoot  tribes. 

Should  one  desire  to  become  a  shaman  and  not  have  normal  dreams  or 
experiences  of  the  requisite  form,  he  may  go  to  a  shaman  for  a  special  cere- 
mony. After  certain  preparations  and  instructions  the  shaman  takes  the 
candidate  out  to  some  lonely  place,  sets  up  four  offerings  on  poles.  Here 
the  candidate  may  fast  and  pray.  The  shaman  may  cut  and  tie  him  as  in 
the  sun  dance,  or  the  candidate  may  himself  cut  off  and  offer  small  pieces 
of  flesh.  If  a  dream  or  vision  is  granted,  the  candidate  goes  into  a  sweat 
house  on  his  return  and  relates  to  the  shaman  his  experience.  He,  himself 
is  thenceforth  a  shaman. 

The  Heyoka. 

All  who  dream  of  the  heyoka  cult  or  the  thunder,  must  participate  in 
the  ceremonies,  otherwise  calamities  will  befall  them.  The  heyoka  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  clowns,  or  lunatics,  because  they  do  things  contrary 
to  nature  and  expectation.  One  of  their  most  spectacular  feats  is  that  of 
plunging  the  arms  into  boiling  water  and  splashing  it  about  over  each  other, 
complaining  that  it  is  cold.  Before  this  performance,  the  skin  is  coated 
with  the  linseed-like  fluid  from  certain  roots,  which  participants  tell  us 
protects  them  absolutely.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  the  heyoka  shaved  one 
side  of  the  head  and  were  sometimes  called  "  the  half-shaved  heads."  Also 
that  they  wore  a  buckskin  shirt  trimmed  with  crow  feathers  and  carried  a 
rattle  of  dew-claws  strung  on  a  stick. 


*■  See  J.  O.  Dorsey,  (a).  495.  for  a  discussloa  of  this  point.     For  an  account  of  methods  of 
doctoring.  Mrs.  Eastman,  XXIII. 
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The  following  account  was  given  by  Calico,  now  68  years  of  age: — 

One  time  when  I  was  about  13  years  old,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  sun  was 
low  and  it  threatened  rain  and  thunder,  while  my  people  were  in  a  camp  of  four  tipis. 
I  had  a  dream  that  my  father  and  oui  family  were  sitting  together  in  a  tipi  when 
lightning  struck  into  their  midst.  All  were  stunned.  I  was  the  first  to  become 
ecKiflcious.  A  neighbor  was  shouting  out  aroimd  the  camp.  I  was  doubled  up  when 
first  becoming  conscious.    It  was  time  to  take  out  the  horses,  so  I  took  them. 

As  I  was  coming  to  my  full  senses  I  began  to  realize  what  had  occurred  and  that 
I  should  go  through  the  heyoka  ceremony  when  fully  recovered.  I  heard  a  herald 
shouting  this  about,  but  am  not  sure  it  was  real.  I  knew  I  was  destined  to  go  through 
the  heyoka.  I  cried  some  to  myself.  I  told  my  father  I  had  seen  the  thimder: 
"WeU,  son,"  he  said,  "you  must  go  through  with  it."  I  was  told  that  I  must  be  a 
heyoka,  if  so  I  would  entirely  recover.  If  I  did  not  go  through  the  ceremony,  I 
would  be  kiUed  by  lightning.  After  this  I  realized  that  I  must  formally  tell  in  the 
ceremony  exactly  what  I  experienced. 

I  also  saw  in  the  dream  a  man  with  hair  reaching  his  heels  while  all  over  his  back 
were  many  birds  moving  about.  He  was  painted  red;  on  the  arms  and  legs  were 
longitudinal  marks  with  forks  at  the  ends.  On  his  face  were  live  tadpoles  and  dragon 
flies.  He  carried  a  sinew-backed  bow  with  four  red  arrows.  In  one  hand  he  carried 
something  covered  with  horse  flies;  it  seemed  afterward  to  be  a  dew-claw  rattle. 

In  the  heyoka  I  was  ordered  to  array  myself  as  nearly  like  this  dream  man  as 
pooBible.  So  I  had  a  long-tafled  bonnet  made  and  covered  the  tail  with  feathers. 
On  my  face  and  body  I  painted  tadpoles  and  dragon  flies.  In  one  hand  I  carried  a 
dew-claw  rattle  and  a  string  of  the  same  over  the  shoulder. 

When  everything  was  in  readiness,  I  came  out  and  danced  around  through  the 
camp  with  other  heyoka,  sounding  my  rattles  and  dodging  about.  While  this  was 
going  on  a  cloud  came  up  and  threatened  rain,  but  after  we  stopped  it  broke  away. 
Then  I  took  off  my  regalia  in  the  ceremonial  tipi  and  some  old  heyoka  took  the  things 
out  to  a  high  hill  and  left  them  as  an  offering.  They  said  I  did  very  well  in  the  cere* 
mony  and  that  everything  would  now  be  all  right. 

After  this  I  did  not  feel  uneasy  and  afraid  because  of  a  threatening  storm.  Hence 
I  believed  there  was  much  truth  in  the  teachings. 

This  is  the  way  one  must  do.  He  must  make  a  feast  and  invite  the  heyoka. 
Thus  I  did.  I  told  them  all  about  my  dreams.  Then  two  heyoka  took  me  in  hand, 
arranged  my  regalia,  gave  me  instructions  and  saw  me  through. 

Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  heyoka,  one  kind  are  crazy  or  foolish.  I  was  of  this 
kind.  Wlicn  they  take  in  new  members,  they  fill  a  kettle  with  boiling  meat.  Then 
all  thrust  in  their  hands  to  grab  for  the  finest  pieces.  They  have  two  kettle  bearers 
to  bring  the  kettle  into  the  ceremonial  tipi.  The  heyoka  dance  around  it,  singing 
heyoka  songs.  They  select  roots  to  chew  and  rub  on  their  hands  and  bodies;  this 
is  medicine  (pejuta).  As  the  leader  sings  all  get  ready  and  baring  their  arms  crowd 
up  around  the  kettle,  joking  with  each  other.  One  will  dip  up  water  out  of  the  kettle 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  dash  it  in  the  faces  of  the  others.  Then  they  plunge 
their  arms  into  the  kettle  and  grope  around  in  the  soup.  I  went  through  with  this. 
The  medicine  keeps  the  water  from  scalding. 

Since  all  members  of  the  heyoka  have  experienced  wakan  dreams  each 
has  a  special  song.    In  keeping  with  their  clownish  practices,  it  was  said. 
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each  sings  his  own  song  at  the  same  time,  thus  producing  a  riot  of  voices. 
No  other  cult  has  such  a  practice. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Walker  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  states  "that  the  term 
heyoka  applies  to  any  being  who  acts  anti-natural.  Iktoi  and  Cnaskan 
are  both  heyoka,  as  well  as  any  human  being  who  has  seen  the  person  of 
Wakinyan,  or  had  a  vision  from  him.  Some  consider  the  Four  Winds  as 
heyoka,  others  not."  ^  Mrs.  Eastman  describes  in  some  detail  a  ceremony 
of  the  Eastern  Dakota  which  resembles  that  of  the  Oglala  and  gives  an 
Indian  drawing  of  "  haoka,  the  anti-natural  god."  *  An  interesting  discus- 
sion by  J.  O.  Dorsey '  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  Bush-otter  accounts  and 
therefore  either  from  Oglala  or  Brul^  sources.  In  addition  to  the  above 
we  quote  in  full  an  excellent  discussion  by  Dr.  Walker: — 

When  one  seeks  a  vision  and  sees  lightning  or  the  Thunder-Bird,  thereafter  such 
a  one  must  imitate  Heyoka  by  being  clownish  and  absurd  in  his  words  and  actions 
before  the  public.  An  especial  act  that  he  must  do  is  to  dip  meat  from  a  boiling 
kettle  with  his  bare  hands  and  carry  it  to  someone.  From  this  action  comes  the 
term  woze  which  means  to  dip  out.  Such  a  one  is  also  credited  with  power  to  get 
others  out  of  trouble  and  is  permitted  to  appear  as  an  intermediary  in  contention  or 
strife  and  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  differences.  When  one  sees  either  the 
lightning  or  the  Thunder-Bird,  when  seeking  a  vision,  he  returns  to  the  camp  and 
informs  his  advisors  who  then  cause  a  tipi  to  be  set  up  in  the  center  of  the  camp. 
This  should  be  an  old  and  worn  tipi  and  if  it  is  almost  unfit  for  use  because  of  dilapida- 
tion so  much  the  better. 

After  the  one  who  has  seen  the  vision  and  his  advisors  have  undergone  the  cere- 
mony of  sweating  and  he  has  told  his  advisors  what  had  been  communicated  to  him 
in  the  vision,  they  enter  this  tipi  where  the  advisors  interpret  the  communication 
and  advise  him  as  to  what  he  shall  do  in  compliance  with  it.  The  obligation  to 
eomply  with  the  advised  course  of  action  and  conduct  is  much  stronger  in  cases  of 
this  kind  than  in  visions  of  any  other  kind.  If  one  fails  to  comply  with  the  advice 
^ven,  Heyoka  will  visit  him  and  bring  misfortune  upon  him  and  it  may  be  even  death. 

Further,  one  who  sees  a  vision  of  this  kind  is  an  especial  mark  of  hatred  to  the 
Thunder-Bird.  He  is  always  looking  for  such  a  one  and  the  glance  of  his  eye  (a 
flash  of  lightning)  is  apt  to  fall  on  him  or  his  tipi,  his  horses,  or  anything  belonging  to 
him  so  that  he  lives  in  constant  fear  of  lightning.  For  this  reason  he  is  more  or  less 
shunned  and  is  apt  to  become  morose  or  melancholy  and  spend  much  of  his  time  alone. 
He  makes  many  offerings  to  the  Thunder-Bird  and  to  Heyoka  and  his  songs  when  he 
sings  alone  are  addressed  to  either  of  these  beings. 

After  his  advisors  have  interpreted  his  vision  and  directed  his  course  of  action 
he  must  give  a  ceremonial  feast  which  must  be  prepared  in  the  old  tipi.  All  heyoka 
wozepi  in  the  camp  are  obliged  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  this 
feast.  This  feast  is  a  hilarious  occasion  for  all  the  people  who  attend  it,  and  every 
one  may  attend  who  wishes  to  do  so.    The  women  kill  and  prepare  a  sufficient 


I  In  this  connection  J.  O.  Dorsey 's  criticism  of  Dr.  Brinton  may  be  cited,  (a),  469. 
s  Mrs.  Eastman.  206. 
«  (a).  468-471. 
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number  of  dogs  and  build  a  fire  in  the  old  tipi,  sufficiently  large  to  cook  all  the  dogs 
by  boiling  them  in  kettles.  The  other  food  may  be  prepared  on  fires  outside  the  tipi. 
The  heyoka  wozepi  ostensibly  aid  the  women  in  all  this,  which  being  contrary  to  the 
custom  that  men  shall  not  aid  the  women  in  their  work,  supplies  grounds  for  fun 
for  the  people.  The  heyoka  wozepi  act  the  buffoon  in  all  their  helping,  doing  the 
>opposite  of  what  should  be  done,  jesting,  or  doing  anything  which  may  be  comical. 
They  are  usually  dressed  as  clowns.  Certain  ones  of  the  heyoka  wozepi  are  de- 
signated to  attend  the  cooking  of  the  dogs.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  wittiest. 
During  the  time  the  dogs  are  cooking  anyone  may  go  into  the  tipi  and  suggest  or  do 
anything  that  may  be  amusing. 

The  one  who  gives  the  feast  must  take  an  active  part  as  a  heyoka  wozepi  and  all 
the  other  heyoka  wozepi  may  play  any  kind  of  a  trick  on  him  to  make  him  appear 
ridiculous.  During  this  time  his  advisors  watch  him  closely  to  see  that  he  performs 
his  part  in  the  proper  manner.  If  he  fails  to  act  according  to  their  advice  in  inter- 
preting his  vision  he  must  repeat  the  feast  at  another  time.  Sometimes  one  must 
give  several  feasts  before  it  is  announced  that  he  has  acted  according  to  his  vision. 

When  the  d(^  are  pronounced  cooked  the  heyoka  wozepi  take  the  flesh  from  the 
boiling  kettles  with  their  bare  hands  and  distribute  it  to  the  people.  Those  who  wish 
to  be  served  must  come  to  the  pots  where  they  can  be  served  quickly.  The  one  who  is 
giving  the  feast  must  take  the  hot  meat  from  the  kettle  and  if  he  scalds  his  hands  he 
must  give  another  feast.  Before  beginning  to  serve  the  meat  the  heyoka  wozepi 
invoke  heyoka  and  prepare  themselves  by  dipping  their  hands  in  an  infusion  of  some 
plant  that  covers  their  bands  with  a  mucilaginous  coating  and  prevents  the  boiling 
contents  of  the  kettle  from  scalding  them.  This  they  repeat  as  often  as  necessary 
for  protection. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  advisors  interpret  the  vision  to  mean  that  the  one 
to  whom  it  was  given  shall  do  some  distasteful  or  dreadful  thingi  made  known  to  the 
people.  If  this  is  a  course  of  action  for  life,  when  the  people  see  such  a  heyoka 
woze  alone,  or  looking  melancholy,  they  call  out  to  him  to  do  that  which  he  was 
commanded  to  do.  A  heyoka  woze  may  even  be  advised  to  kill  a  man,  woman  or 
child,  in  which  case  he  must  obey  and  imtil  he  does  he  is  upbraided  by  the  people 
for  not  doing  what  he  was  advised  to  do.  If  such  a  one  takes  life  in  compliance  with 
such  advice,  he  may  plead  it  as  a  defence  against  the  vengeance  of  the  killed  one's 
friends. 

To  be  a  heyoka  woze  is  a  misfortune  dreaded  by  all,  for  such  a  one  is  held  in  light 
esteem  by  the  people  and  expected  to  act  the  clown  all  the  time.  Yet  a  witty  heyoka 
woze  may  exercise  his  wit  so  as  to  gain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people  and 
become  a  head  man  among  them. 


The  Elk  Cult. 


All  persons  dreaming  of  elks  or  the  elk  cult  are  required  to  perform  the 
ceremony  and  give  a  feast  to  the  members.  Unlike  the  heyoka  anyone  may 
join  in  the  dance,  but  only  the  dreamers  can  sing  the  songs  and  take  the 
leading  parts.  A  special  tipi  is  set  up.  At  the  proper  time,  the  dancers 
appear  in  then:  regalia.    They  wear  peculiar  triangular  masks  made  of 
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young  buffalo  akins,  with  a  pair  of  branches  trimmed  to  represent  elk's 
antlera.  These  horna  are  wrapped  with  otter  fur  to  represent  horns  "in 
the  velvet,"  as  the  immature  homs  of  the  elk  are  described.  They  carry  a 
hoop  of  two  cross  cords,  supporting  a  mirror  at  tlie  center-  These  dancers 
are  believed  to  have  magical  powers  and  to  throw  or  shoot  their  influence  ■ 
into  all  they  oppose;  so,  as  they  dance  about  the  camp  circle,  they  stamp  a 
foot  and  flash  sunlight  from  the  mirror  at  persons  in  sight.  This  is  supposed 
to  put  the  victims  in  the  power  of  the  elk  cult. 

Miss  Fletcher  has  described  the  dance  of  this  cult,  chiefly  from  observa- 


tions in  1882  made  at  Pine  Ridge."  (a),  276.    Dr.  J.  R.  Walker  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  dance  is  still  given. 

Among  the  Oglala  the  elk  was  regardeil  aa  endowed  with  special  powers 
over  the  females  of  its  kind.  The  dreamers  of  the  elk  are  supposed  to  be 
privUeged  to  steal  women.  Of  course,  in  former  times,  everybody  stole 
women,  but  they  think  it  their  special  privilege.  They  profess  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  weakness  of  women  and  to  know  bow  to  persuade  them. 
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They  have  a  song  running  thus; — 

"  I  throw  a  hoop^ 
It  crushes  anything  it  comes  in  contact  with. 
I  turned  a  whole  tribe  (that  is,  the  thoughts  or  prejudices)." 

An  elk  dreamer  makes  a  feast  for  the  rest  when  they  sing  and  make 
medicine  for  procuring  women  (wi^  c'uwa).  For  this  they  may  take  the 
white  part  of  the  eye  of  an  elk  or  part  of  the  heart,  the  inside  gristle  from  the 
projection  of  the  fetlocks,  or  the  hind  feet,  and  mix  it  with  medicine.  The 
flute  and  the  mirror  are  regarded  as  powerful  accessories  in  using  such  channs. 

At  the  feast  the  elk  dreamers  are  all  invited  and  also  those  possessing 
"woman  charmer"  medicine  may  attend.  In  the  ceremonies  a  member 
may  get  up,  act  like  an  elk  and  run  about  the  tipi.  When  the  people  look 
at  his  tracks,  they  see  genuine  elk  tracks.  When  a  new  member  is  indicated, 
they  set  up  a  tipi  in  the  woods  far  away  from  the  regular  camp  circle.  There 
the  members  paint  themselves  yellow  and  black  from  elbow  down  and  from 
knee  down  and  put  on  the  headdress.  They  spread  fine  earth  over  the  floor 
of  the  tipi  and  walk  out  so  as  to  make  elk  tracks. 

The  dreamer  goes  out  the  way  he  saw  the  elk  act  in  the  dream.  Then 
two  women  and  a  few  men,  not  elk  dreamers,  whom  he  has  invited  go  out 
with  the  dancers.  The  women  (virgins)  have  their  hair  hanging  loose,  wear 
a  good  dress,  and  each  carry  a  pipe.  The  women  lead  and  the  rest  follow, 
going  inside  the  camp  circle  and  clear  around.  A  member  carries  the  hoop 
and  looking  glass  which  is  supposed  to  "  catch  the  eye  of  a  girl  and  bring 
back  her  heart." 

Whenever  the  elks  thus  appear,  the  heyoka  come  near  and  try  to  make 
medicine  to  harm  the  elks  and  their  followers,  but  are  usually  unable  to  do  so. 


The  Bear  Cult. 

It  should  be  understood  that  there  are  seldom  many  members  in  a  cult, 
in  most  cases  but  three  or  four.  Naturally,  since  a  wakan  dream  is  the 
essential  qualification,  women  may  belong.  In  case  of  the  bear  cult,  how- 
ever, no  women  members  are  known.  We  were  told  that  women  never 
dreamed  of  bears.  The  shamans  of  this  cult  were  held  in  very  great  regard 
because  of  their  power  in  healing  wounds.  When  one  of  them  gives  a  feast 
all  medicinemen  ha\dng  received  their  medicine  and  all  who  have  been  cured 
by  the.  bear  medicine  are  invited  to  attend.  The  wives  of  the  shamans  and 
medicinemen  may  also  attend,  but  no  other  women. 

At  the  feast  the  medicines  are  displayed.     Sometimes  a  shaman  dis- 
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plays  his  abilities  by  suddenly  hitting  the  earth  upon  which  a  turnip  or  a 
small  cedar  tree  springs  up.  An  informant  heard  of  a  shaman  putting  up*  a 
plum  tree,  a  juneberry,  or  cherry  tree,  and  when  the  singers  were  singing  and 
beating  the  drum,  he  sat  there  with  his  face  painted  up  wakan  and  suddenly 
shook  the  tree  upon  which  the  fruit  fell  to  the  ground.  The  members  usu- 
ally each  ate  a  little  of  the  fruit  and  saved  some  for  medicine.  A  shaman 
at  Standing  Rock,  it  is  said,  would  first  hit  the  earth,  then  put  his  hand  to 
his  mouth  when  all  would  see  his  canines  protruding  like  a  bear.  If  anyone 
is  badly  wounded  in  battle  he  is  taken  to  the  tipi  and  the  bear  cult  called  in. 
They  sing  all  manner  of  songs. 

An  informant  tells  of  an  experience  when  he  was  shot  in  the  breast :  — 

He  was  taken  home.  The  bears  sang  all  night  and  toward  morning  they  painted 
his  body  red,  put  a  war-bonnet  on  him,  singing  various  songs  while  they  were  doing 
this.  "The  moon  has  risen.  He  is  my  relative."  "The  sun  has  risen.  He  is  my 
relative,"  also,  "A  bullet  is  lodged  in  you,  eat  this  and  you  will  live."  He  then 
walked  out  first,  the  others  following,  singing,  "You  have  eaten  something  wakan. 
Stand  up  so  you  can  be  seen." 

Before  this  they  brought  him  a  stick  painted  red  for  a  cane.  Then,  before  going 
out  a  branch  of  a  tree  is  placed  in  each  of  the  four  directions.  About  dawn  they  sang 
the  song  of  the  sun,  an  invocation  for  help. 

It  was  dawn  when  he  emerged  from  the  tent  and  saw  a  large  crowd  waiting  to  see 
the  performance.  The  cult  sang,  "Stand  in  four  places  (directions).  Walk  in  four 
directions."  He  started  to  walk  toward  the  south,  standing  where  the  olive  branch 
was  stuck  up.  His  sisters  and  near  female  relatives  (not  his  wife)  danced  back  of 
him,  never  going  in  front.  Then  they  went  to  the  west,  all  the  while  singing  the 
same  song  and  so  on,  to  the  north,  then  to  the  east,  and  then  back  to  the  tipi. 

When  they  gave  him  the  cane  the  shaman  said,  "You  think  you  will  die,  but 
if  you  take  this  you  will  live  to  be  an  old  man."  When  walking  to  the  four  directions 
they  sang,  "You  ate  walking  in  the  foiu*  directions.  You  are  walking  with  a  bear." 
Later,  when  he  could  not  sleep  on  account  of  pain,  the  shaman  took  the  bed  cover  and 
holding  it  over  the  medicine  grass  smudge,  said,  "My  grandfather,  make  this  wakan 
(addressing  the  bear),  make  the  robe  like  a  bear  (because  the  bear  is  wakan)." 

The  bear  cult  may  dance  at  the  time  of  the  feast.  They  parade  about 
the  camp  like  the  heyoka.  They  paint  their  bodies  red.  The  shamans 
may  wear  an  entire  bear  skin.  They  may  run  about  the  camp  growling  and 
chasing  people.  They  may  sit  about  like  bears,  and  feeling  around  upon 
the  ground,  dig  up  a  turnip  and  eat  it  with  grunts  like  bears.  They  may 
even  fall  upon  a  dog,  tear  it  to  pieces,  eat  the  liver  and  some  of  the  flesh  raw. 
Also,  in  battle  they  may  attempt  to  frighten  the  enemy  by  such  actions. 

If  anyone  wants  medicine  from  the  bears  he  makes  a  feast  (dog  usually). 
He  makes  a  sweat  lodge  for  the  shaman,  tells  him  that  he  wants  the  medi- 
cine and  then  the  shaman  asks  him  what  kind  of  medicine  he  wants.  Then 
the  shaman  tells  him  that  he  will  make  a  medicine  pouch,  but  that  he  must 
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Ttiake  another  feast.    When  the  medicine  is  delivered  the  shaman  receives 
a  horse. 

A  special  study  of  the  medical  practices  of  this  cult  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Walker  and  will  appear  in  his  contributions  on  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Oglala. 


The  Black-Tail  Deer  Cult. 

Unlike  the  elk  cult  that  of  the  black-tail  deer  seems  to  have  been  limited 
to  young  men.  The  dancers  wear  a  mask  similar  to  that  of  the  elks  with 
horns  like  the  black-tail  deer.  They  carry  hoops  abo,  but  with  an  imita* 
tion  of  a  spider  web  in  the  center.  Like  the  elks  they  have  bells  on  their 
legs«  to  ring  and  emphasize  the  stamp  when  they  shoot  magic.  No  drums 
or  rattles  are  used. 

According  to  one  informant,  these  dancers  are  rivals  of  the  heyoka  with 
whom  they  have  magical  trials  of  powers.  Others  claim  it  to  have  been  the 
most  powerful  cult  because  in  the  ceremony  when  one  looks  around,  the 
others  fall  down  as  if  dead.  The  members  carry  small  black  pipes  with 
black  stems,  while  the  elks  use  yellow  pipes.  Sometimes,  like  the  elks,  they 
call  in  two  women  to  carry  a  pipe,  a  hoop,  and  a  forked  stick. 


The  Wolf  Cult. 

Those  who  dream  of  wolves  or  the  wolf  cult  must  make  a  feast  and  go 
through  the  dance.  A  tipi  is  set  up  and  the  feast  prepared.  A  herald 
shouts  out  the  invitation  around  the  camp;  he  also  notifies  the  heyoka  to 
get  ready  as  "soon  there  will  be  a  wolf  coming  over  the  hill."  In  the  tipi, 
there  are  ceremonies  and  the  candidates  are  invested  with  their  regalia. 
They  have  wolf  skins  over  their  backs,  on  the  arms,  and  legs.  On  the  head, 
they  wear  a  rawhide  mask  with  holes  for  the  eyes  and  one  for  the  mouth 
through  which  the  whistle  is  sounded.  Symbols  of  the  owner's  dream  may 
be  painted  on  the  mask.  The  legs  and  arms  are  painted  red,  their  bodies 
white.  Some  carry  an  imitation  snake  from  which  they  shoot  wakan  in* 
fluence.  When  members  are  shot,  they  spit  out  bird  claws,  sage  and  bugs, 
supposed  to  have  been  shot  into  the  victims. 

No  women  are  taken  into  the  cult,  and  there  are  but  few  members. 
They  had  some  power  to  cure  the  sick  and  to  remove  arrows,  but  never 
treated  wounds.  They  made  war  medicines  (wotawi),  especially  wakan 
shields. 
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Somewhat  analogous  to  this  was  the  ozunya  cin  nupa,  a  kind  of  war 
shaman  wolf  cult.  We  were  told  that  a  shaman  who  has  dreamed  of  wolf 
will  make  a  sweat  house  and  whoever  so  wishes  may.  join.  Anyone  who 
has  been  with  a  woman  during  the  previous  night  may  not  enter  the  sweat 
bouse  as  he  will  be  blinded.  The  shaman  chooses  four  men  who  are  in- 
structed to  go  out|  each  kill  a  wolf  and  have  the  skin  tanned  by  some  virgin. 
When  this  is  done  they  bring  them  to  the  tipi.  Some  medicines  are  fastened 
to  the  whistle  and  some  on  the  skins,  also  four  crow  feathers  and  one  eagle 
feather.  Below  the  eyes  the  skins  are  painted  red  and  the  ends  of  each 
foot  have  a  piece  of  buckskin  painted  red  attached.  The  back  end  is 
strewn  with  wild  sage  while  the  front  end  is  just  scraped  off.  He  sings, 
whistles  are  heard  to  make  a  noise  without  being  blown,  the  wolf  hides 
move  about,  and  wolf  tracks  can  be  seen.  When  the  ceremony  is  over  the 
shaman  announces  that  they  are  to  go  on  the  warpath.  A  black  pipe  is 
wrapped  in  buckskin  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  young  man,  making  five  in 
all. 

When  on  a  war  party  the  wolf  hide  bearers  act  as  scouts.  They  wear 
the  wolf  hides  on  the  back,  passing  the  head  through  a  slit  near  the  neck. 
They  paint  their  arms  from  the  elbows  down  and  their  legs  from  the  knees 
down  with  red  paint.  They  go  out  in  pairs  and  only  return  when  they 
locate  an  enemy.    They  are  very  fleet  of  foot,  like  a  wolf. 

Then  the  war  party  moves  forward  toward  the  enemy's  camp.  As  they 
draw  near,  the  shaman  takes  the  black  pipe  and  the  medicine  on  the  back 
of  the  wolf  hide  and  holding  the  pipe  chews  some  of  the  medicine  and  blows 
it  out  into  the  air  to  make  it  misty  and  dense  (a  wolf's  day).  Thus,  they 
approach  the  enemy  unseen  and  take  the  horses  away.  The  enemy  goes  out 
to  look  for  the  horses  and  will  be  killed.  The  shaman  and  the  wolf  hide 
bearers  each  get  a  horse  as  a  reward. 


Buffalo  Cult. 

There  was  a  group  of  men  and  occasionally  a  few  women,  known  as 
the  buffalo  dreamers.  When  they  had  their  dance,  a  shaman  would  appear 
in  the  head  and  skin  of  a  buffalo.  As  he  ran  about  the  camp  a  nude  young 
man  stalked  him,  while  the  cult  followed  singing.  At  the  proper  time  the 
hunter  discharged  an  arrow  deeply  into  a  spot  marked  on  the  buffalo  skin. 
The  shaman  would  then  stagger,  vomit  blood  and  spit  up  an  arrow  point. 
The  wolf  cult  would  then  pursue  him.  Later,  another  shaman  would  use 
medicine  (pejuta),  pull  the  arrow  out  and  at  once  the  wound  was  healed. 

In  the  regular  ceremonies  while  the  drumming  is  going  on,  the  members 
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bellow  like  buffalo  and  some  stamp  a  foot  leaving  buffalo  tracks  upon  the 
ground. 

Bush-otter's  stepfather  belonged  to  the  "tatang  ihanblapi  kin,  or  the 
society  of  those  who  had  revelations  from  the  buffalo,"  which  appears  ta 
have  been  our  cult.  In  this  account  will  be  found  the  personal  experiences 
of  a  member.^ 

The  Berdache  Cult. 

This  is  not  the  native  term  nor  do  they  have  ceremonies,  yet  since  they 
have  dreams  in  common  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  them  under  this 
head.  According  to  some  informants,  these  abnormal  persons  are  made  so 
by  dreaming  of  a  "  wakan  woman,"  by  others  the  obsession  is  due  to  repeated 
dreams  of  buffalo.  One  informant  claimed  the  dreams  must  be  of  ''  buffalo 
who  are  men"  or  pote  wi"  kte  (hermaphrodite  buffalo).  Such  buffalo  are 
regarded  as  berdaches.  In  the  old  days  all  the  berdaches  were  very  wakan. 
At  the  present  writing  it  is  said  there  is  a  young  man  at  Wounded  Knee  who 
wants  to  wear  woman's  clothing,  carry  wood  and  water  and  who  makes 
improper  advances  to  men.  To  all  appearances  he  is  male.  It  was  said 
that  a  man  formerly  living  on  Wolf  Creek  once  married  a  berdache.  For 
further  discussion  the  reader  is  referred  to  J.  O.  Dorsey,  a,  467. 

The  Double-Woman  Cult. 

A  mythical  being  sometimes  called  the  double-woman  plays  an  important 
r61e  in  the  supernatural  affairs  of  the  Oglala.  This  is  evidently  the  char- 
acter represented  by  Bush-otter's  sketch  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.* 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  make  a  feast  when  one  dreams  of  this 
being  and  invite  all  those  having  previously  experienced  such  manifesta- 
tions.    There  is  no  special  dance. 

Allied  to  this,  but  in  a  way  not  clearly  understood  by  us,  is  the  quill- 
workers'  cult.  Quill  work  seems  to  have  been  especially  wakan.  It  is  said 
that  once  a  young  woman  dreamed  of  the  double-woman  who  taught  her  the 
use  of  quills.  Before  this  no  one  imagined  porcupine  quills  of  any  practical 
value.  So  the  young  woman  asked  for  a  porcupine  and  a  separate  tipi. 
When  these  were  ready  she  went  into  the  tipi  alone  and  warned  everyone 
to  keep  away.  There  she  plucked  out  the  quills  and  assorted  them  accord- 
ing to  lengths.     Then  she  went  out  into  the  brush  looking  for  dyes;    she 
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selected  red,  blue,  yellow  and  black.  Also,  she  asked  for  a  white  gull 
(called  the  woman's  bird).  The  feathers  of  this  she  dyed  blue.  Now,  she 
asked  one  to  dress  a  skin  for  a  buffalo  robe. 

She  worked  alone  in  the  tipi.  No  one  saw  her  save  at  meal  time  or  when 
she  came  out  to  make  her  toilette.  The  quills  of  feathers  she  split  and 
with  them  laid  on  the  colors  (?). 

Now,  she  invited  a  girl  friend  and  instructed  her.  They  took  the  dressed 
robe  and  decorated  it  with  quill  work.  Then  she  made  a  feast  and  invited 
many  women.  She  sang  songs  and  explained  that  all  came  from  the  double- 
woman.  To  the  feast  she  invited  all  of  the  dream  cults.  Here  they  exer- 
cised their  magic  powers  and  contested.  Among  the  spectators  they 
sought  women  who  had  dreamed  of  the  double-woman.  When  the  mirror 
was  flashed  upon  them  they  became  dizzy,  fell  down  and  spit  blood  and 
black  earth.  -This  was  a  sure  sign,  whence  they  must  join  the  cult.  In 
this  way  the  making  of  quill  work  was  celebrated  ever  afterward.  It  was 
very  wakan. 

Dreams  of  the  double-woman  take  many  interesting  conventional  forms. 
Thus  she  may  appear  inviting  a  woman  to  go  with  her,  conducting  her  to  a 
lone  tipi  before  which  stands  a  skin  dressing  frame  of  curious  pattern.  As 
the  woman  comes  up  to  the  door  and  looks  in  she  beholds  the  two  deer- 
women  sitting  at  the  rear.  By  them  she  is  directed  to  choose  which  side 
she  shall  enter.  Along  the  wall  of  one  side  is  a  row  of  skin  dressing  tools, 
on  the  other,  a  row  of  parfleche  headdress  bags.  If  the  former  is  chosen, 
they  will  say,  "You  have  chosen  wrong,  but  you  will  become  very  rich." 
If  she  choose  the  other  side,  they  will  say,  "You  are  on  the  right  track,  all 
you  shall  have  shall  be  an  empty  bag."  This  means  that  she  will  be  a 
prostitute  and  otherwise  an  evil  woman.  In  the  future  she  may  wear  a 
mmiature  headdress  pouch  as  a  symbol  of  her  experience.  Such  women 
are  wakan,  but  not  regarded  as  exactly  normal;  they  are  always  running 
after  men  and  have  unusual  powers  to  seduce  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  dream  the  two  women  run  away  as  black-tail  doe. 

A  man  may  have  a  dream  in  which  a  male  m'essenger  calls  for  him.  For 
him,  the  tipi  has  skin  dressing  tools  on  one  side  as  before,  but  bows  and 
arrows  on  the  other.  If  he  should  choose  the  former,  he  will  live  as  a  herma- 
phrodite or  a  berdache. 

Like  other  cults  a  feast  will  be  made  by  one  having  dreamed  of  the  deer- 
women.  They  parade  through  the  camp  shooting  power  at  each  other. 
There  are  always  two  leading  women  held  to  be  very  wakan  (ita'^c'a").  A 
woman  may  secretly  hide  a  mirror  in  earth,  but  some  of  the  most  wakan 
members  will  go  directly  to  the  spot,  take  it  up  and  put  some  sage  leaves 
on  the  back  and  flash  it  about.     Many  persons  will  fall  down  dead  and 
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afterwards  spit  out  the  sage.  Others  spit  out  black  dirt  or  blood.  The  two 
leading  women  with  sage  in  their  hands,  hold  the  ends  of  a  buffalo  hair  cord 
to  the  middle  of  which  swings  a  small  doll.  Once  in  a  dream  one  of  the  cult 
saw  the  deer-women  swinging  a  real  child  in  this  manner.  This  was  said 
to  signify  that  all  their  offspring  will  die.  The  doll  and  rope  are  very  wakan. 
When  they  are  swung  at  the  man  with  the  mirror,  he  falls  down,  spits  dust 
and  blood  until  the  sage  comes  out. 

Should  the  flash  of  the  mirror  fall  upon  someone  unconscious  of  a  dream 
of  the  deer-women,  that  one  also  will  fall  and  spit.  The  belief  is  that  in 
the  dream  a  lot  of  black  dirt  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the  dreamer.  Sometimes 
they  spit  up  plant  down  instead  of  sage. 

This  is  a  powerful  cult  and  many  women  when  in  the  trance  get  power 
to  make  very  effective  shields  and  other  war  medicines. 

A  note  on  the  distribution  of  the  deer-women  will  be  found  in  Vol.  2, 
162.     The  following  narrative  was  obtained: — 

Once  on  Beaver  Creek  in  the  winter  time  a  young  man  had  courted  a  beautiful 
girl  for  many  months.  However,  he  was  not  able  to  win  her.  Early  one  morning 
while  he  was  out  driving  the  horses  to  the  water  and  as  he  was  driving  along  a  narrow 
path  in  the  Cottonwood  trees  he  heard  someone  chopping  wood.  He  followed  the 
sound  and  presently  saw  the  girl  he  had  been  courting.  He  went  on  with  his  horses 
and  after  driving  them  back  stole  into  the  woods  and  surprised  her.  He  asked  her 
to  marry  him  and  she  consented.  She  said,  "That  is  why  I  came  here."  So  he 
embraced  her  but  immediately  she  vanished  and  a  long-tailed  doe  dashed  away. 
He  mounted  his  horse,  pursued  the  doe.  It  ran  through  the  camp  and  into  the  hills 
but  at  last  he  overtook  and  killed  it.  He  had  been  joined  in  the  chase  by  many  yoimg 
men.  As  soon  as  the  deer  was  killed,  the  young  man  began  to  snort  and  otherwise 
act  like  a  deer.    Soon  after  his  return  to  camp  he  died. 

This  woman  was  the  deer-woman.  Anyone  making  love  to  her  is  sure 
to  die.  He  will  immediately  lose  the  power  of  speech.  Sometimes  a  man 
may  not  die,  but  in  that  case  he  would  always  be  considered  very  wakan. 
If  a  man  meets  a  lone  woman  in  the  woods  or  on  the  prairie,  he  will  avoid 
her  for.  fear  she  may  be  a  deer-woman. 

The  belief  is  that  the  deer  have  a  peculiar  odor  in  the  hoof,  which 
becomes  fine  perfume  when  the  deer  takes  the  form  of  a  woman,  and  that  it 
is  this  perfume  which  acts  as  a  medicine  and  works  its  evil  spell  on  man. 
It  is  said  that  sometimes  even  wishing  to  make  love  with  the  deer-woman, 
will  result  fatally. 

Dreaming-Pair  Cult. 

If  two  people  have  dreams  in  which  each  sees  the  other,  they  may  make 
a  feast  and  invite  those  with  like  experiences  (wakan  ic'iha^bla).     We  did 
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not  learn  the  details  of  this,  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  wakan.  During  the 
dance  they  shoot  medicine  at  each  other.  The  pair  seem  to  feel  some  per- 
petual bond  like  the  chums  of  other  tribes.     (Vol.  7,  16.) 

Mountain  Sheep  Cult. 

It  is  not  dear  that  an  active  cult  of  this  kind  existed  (heci"skayapi 
iha*^  blapi).  Some  affirm  and  some  deny.  One  of  our  informants,  however, 
had  a  wakan  dream  of  the  necessary  kind.  Woman-dress  told  of  his  ex- 
perience in  fasting  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  He  said  that  after  being  there 
a  considerable  time,  probably  the  morning  of  the  second  or  third  day,  he  was 
sleeping  and  heard  a  rumbling  noise.  Looking  up,  he  saw  before  him  a 
mountain  sheep  with  its  curling  horns  and  large  yellow  eyes.  The  sheep 
remained  an  instant,  then  vanished  and  in  its  stead  was  its  skull.  However, 
he  was  never  invited  to  dance  with  a  cult  of  dreamers.  By  some,  the 
shamans  of  this  cult  were  credited  with  powerful  war  medicine. 

J.  O.  Dorsey,  (a),  497  notes  this  cult  but  translates  the  name  as  goat. 

Rabbfi  Cult. 

This  was  not  strictly  a  cult,  since  but  one  man  was  known  to  have  the 
dreams.  On  the  other  hand,  if  others  had  experienced  the  proper  dreams, 
it  would  have  been  a  true  cult.  This  shaman  was  noted  for  war  medicine. 
In  his  dream  a  man  conducted  him  to  many  others  each  of  whom  gave  out 
medicines  and  instructions,  after  which  the  messenger  ran  away  as  a  rabbit. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  all  the  cults  of  the  heyoka  type.  We 
heard  of  an  antelope  cult  but  received  no  other  data.  There  were  neither 
snake  nor  bird  cults  according  to  our  informants.  Some  were  disposed  to 
consider  the  preceding  as  all  parts  of  one  great  cult  and  it  is  true  that  they 
often  held  their  ceremonies  at  the  same  time  and  all  jointly  participated  in 
the  ceremonies  of  shooting  medicine,  where  they  made  a  show  of  rivalry. 
We  have  noted  examples  of  this  in  the  preceding.  There  remain  a  few  groups 
of  dreamers  with  ceremonies  of  a  different  type,  though  otherwise  they  are 
similar  to  the  preceding  cults. 

The  Horse  Cult. 

While  this  is  said  to  be  more  of  a  society  than  the  precedmg,  yet  it  is 
made  up  of  persons  dreaming  horse  medicines.  They  hold  ceremonies  in  a 
tipi,  dance  and  have  a  spectacular  parade  around  the  camp.    They  do  not 
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practise  medicine  shooting,  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
preceding.  Their  formulae  are  believed  to  govern  all  phases  of  horse  using 
and  raising. 

The  origin  tale  is  as  follows: — 

A  man  went  up  on  a  high  hill  to  fast.  After  four  days  a  figure  appeared  to  him. 
As  it  approached,  it  was  seen  to  be  a  person.  This  person  explained  the  rules  and 
formulae.    Then  he  became  a  horse  and  disappeared  among  the  thunders. 

The  man  returned  to  his  people  bearing  three  roots  for  medicine.  He  waited 
outside  of  the  camp,  asking  for  a  sweat  house  and  a  special  tipi.  When  these  were 
ready  he  entered.  To  those  invited  he  said,  "I  give  you  three  kinds  of  medicine 
for  horses.''  Then  they  went  to  the  tipi.  There  he  sang  the  songs,  demonstrated 
the  formulae  and  prepared  some  accessories  with  buckskin,  flannel,  and  tobacco. 

" Now,"  he  said,  "we  shall  capture  many  horses.''  So  they  took  their  new  medi- 
cine outfit  and  set  out.  The  next  day  they  saw  a  bunch  of  fine  horses.  These  they 
surroimded.  The  magic  power  of  their  formulae  made  the  horses  powerless  to  run, 
80  that  they  were  captured.    Thus  the  power  was  demonstrated. 

Then,  they  founded  a  cult.  They  dance  singly  and  give  away  to  the  poor  flannel 
and  tobacco.  When  they  have  a  feast  "  it  is  very  wakan."  Once  when  the  cult  was 
in  session,  a  man  gave  them  presents  and  received  power  to  capture  horses.  The 
next  day  he  set  out.  Soon  he  saw  a  dun  colored  stallion,  marked  with  black  stripes, 
with  long  tail  and  mane.  This  he  brought  into  camp.  The  leader  of  the  horse 
society  said  it  was  a  thunder  horse,  that  it  was  fortunate  to  catch  such  a  one,  but 
that  it  would  be  best  to  turn  it  loose.  This  was  done.  At  once,  there  was  a  great 
cloud;  the  horse  went  into  it.  Then  it  rained  and  thundered,  the  lightning  flashing 
between  the  tipis.  In  the  center  of  the  storm,  they  saw  the  horse  rising  to  the  heaven, 
his  halter  still  trailing  behind. 

Now,  the  leader  of  the  horse  cult  said,  "the  thunder  horse  promised  us  four 
captures  of  horses.  A  bunch  is  now  near  by."  Then  the  society  stood  in  a  circle, 
with  the  leader  in  the  center,  whom  each  of  them  lassoed  in  turn.  After  this  dance, 
they  set  out.    On  the  second  day,  they  took  a  very  swift  black  stallion. 

This  they  repeated  three  times  obtaining  a  dun  colored,  a  white,  and  a  sorrel 
stallion.    As  these  were  very  swift  horses,  the  leader  advised  that  they  be  kept  for 

breeding. 

Then  the  leader  demonstrated  the  power  of  his  horse  medicines.  An  offering  was 
made  and  the  floor  cleared  off  in  a  tipi.  Then  the  leader  got  up  and  danced  about  like 
a  horse.  He  neighed.  Then  his  tiacks  in  the  earth  were  like  those  of  a  horse;  then 
he  dropped  horse  dung.  After  this  dance,  he  gave  out  three  medicines,  to  make 
horses  very  swift  of  foot,  also  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war  horses  and  finally  to  cure 
the  ills  of  horses.  He  was  a  great  shaman  and  lectured  the  assembly.  "If  you 
believe  and  follow  carefully  these  directions  your  tribe  shall  prosper,  they  shall 
capture  many  horses.  If  your  horses  have  colts,  put  an  offering  of  flaimel  around 
their  necks  with  pendant  hoofs  at  the  end.  Then  they  will  thrive.  Also  paint  them 
on  the  forehead  and  shoulders." 

It  seems  that  both  men  and  women  belonged  to  this  cult.  Th^e  were 
groups  of  members  in  each  camp  of  the  Oglala.  There  was  no  special 
regalia,  except  that  they  usually  used  a  piece  of  flannel  on  the  head.    When 
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they  met  a  feast  was  made.  There  was  a  special  rectangular  medicine  bag 
in  which  tobacco,  the  medicine  and  a  pipe  were  kept.  When  colts  were 
lx)rn,  a  feast  was  made  for  the  cult.  The  pipe  was  taken  out  and  offered 
to  the  four  directions,  then  pointed  to  the  colts,  with  the  prayer,  "  Winged- 
ones,  may  the  horses  that  you  gave  us  live  and  increase.'' 

According  to  Calico  the  shaman  to  originate  this  cult  was  named  Sits- 
in-wallow,  his  mother's  grandfather.  They  had  medicines  to  restore  ex- 
hausted horses.  These  were  carried  in  small  bags.  Wlien  a  pinch  of  the 
medicine  was  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  horse,  he  would  shake  himself,  then 
roll  and  rise  fresh  for  another  dash.  If  a  horse  is  sick,  there  ar6  particular 
medicines  for  each  ailment.  As  wild,  or  "  outlaw "  horses  cannot  be  given 
medicine,  a  special  kind  is  tied  on  the  end  of  a  root  digger  and  set  up  on  the 
range.  The  horse  will  be  attracted  by  the  smell  and  grow  fond  of  the  odor, 
so  that  he  will  approach  a  person  holding  some  of  the  medicine  in  his  hand. 
Brood  mares  were  often  treated  with  all  of  the  above  medicines  to  produce 
fine  colts.  For  a  horse  that  balks,  runs  to  one  side,  or  bolts,  when  charging 
the  enemy  or  running  buffalo,  a  medicine  is  chewed  by  the  rider  and  spit 
upon  the  fore-top,  mane,  tail,  and  nostrils.  This  also  makes  him  fleet  of 
foot.  For  racing  medicines  are  rubbed  upon  the  feet  and  body.  The  end 
of  a  willow  switch  is  chewed,  dipped >in  medicine,  and  used  as  a  whip  in  the  ^  f 
race  and  for  touching  an  opposing  horse  to  make  him  slow. 

The  medicines  are  gathered  and  prepared  by  a  shaman.  A  small  bag  is 
worth  a  horse.  When  sold  a  ceremony  is  necessary  with  a  sweat  lodge,  after 
which  the  proper  songs  are  taught  by  the  shaman  and  instructions  given. 
Women  do  not  use  the  sweat  lodge,  but  otherwise  perform  the  ritual.  Pur- 
cha.«<ers  desiring  a  rehearsa^make  a  feast  and  call  in  the  members  of  the  cult 
to  which  all  purchasers  may  be  invited.  At  such  feasts  all  the  horse  medi- 
cine 5iong9  may  be  sung  of  which  there  are  a  great  number. 

The  cult  may  appoint  a  day  for  the  horse  dance.  The  herald  makes  the 
announcement.  He  also  calb  f or  sixteen  horses,  four  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing colors,  bay,  black,  buckskin,  blue-gray.  A  dance  shelter  is  erected  in 
the  center  of  the  camp  to  which  the  horses  are  brought.  Young  men  are 
selected  to  ride  these  horses,  they  assemble  inside  with  the  shaman,  con- 
ducting the  ceremony,  who  instructs  them.  They  paint  their  own  horses, 
red  for  the  bay,  black  for  the  black,  yellow  for  the  buckskin,  and  clay  blue  for 
the  gray.  Zigzag  lines  with  forked  ends  are  painted  down  their  legs.  Sage 
graris  is  tied  on  the  forelock  and  tail.  The  shaman  then  makes  the  riders 
wakan  by  painting  ttiem  according  to  the  horse  each  is  to  ride,  ties  the  hair 
with  sage  grass,  a  plume,  and  a  tail  feather.  Four  drums  are  painted,  one 
with  each  of  the  four  colors.  Four  men  are  selected  for  each  drum  and 
painted  accordingly. 
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Two  pure  unmarried  women  are  selected  by  the  shaman  to  cany  the 
wakan  pipes.  They  wear  red  dresses  and  use  red  paint.  Their  hair  hangs 
loose.    The  longest  tail  feather  of  the  spotted  eagle  is  tied  on. 

The  leading  shaman  rides  a  black  horse,  but  uses  white  paint.  He  paints 
his  body  black  and  marks  it  with  white.  Two  eagle  feathers  are  placed 
in  the  bridle  like  buffalo  horns.  The  shaman  wears  a  mask  of  black  cloth, 
through  which  he  cannot  see.  Two  mirrors  are  placed  over  the  eyes.  At 
the  top,  he  places  two  curved  feathers  to  represent  buffalo  horns. 

All  this  time  the  people  of  the  camp  are  getting  their  horses  ready,  the 
men  decorating  them  according  to  their  deeds.  At  the  proper  time,  the 
two  women  emerge  with  the  pipes.  Then  come  the  drummers.  Next  the 
sixteen  riders  come  out  and  mount.  Last  comes  the  shaman.  Through  a 
hole  in  his  mask  he  sounds  a  whistle.  The  riders  form  a  line  with  the  shaman 
in  the  center.  The  other  riders  then  fall  in  behind.  Among  them  are  all 
the  owners  of  horse  medicines  with  their  entire  outfits.  At  certain  signals 
by  drum  the  pipe  bearers  run  forward  a  pace  and  pause.  The  lines  move  up 
into  position,  the  horses  are  kept  circling  as  if  dancing.  When  they  come 
into  position,  the  men  riders  dismount  and  dance  holding  their  halters.  In 
this  way  they  encircle  the  camp  once.  Then  the  mounted  men  charge  the 
dance  shelter;  the  one  striking  it  first,  will  kiU  an  enemy. 

When  the  shaman  leaves  the  shelter  a  guard  is  placed  at  the  door  and  the 
ground  carefully  smoothed  off.  On  the  return  of  the  procession,  tracks  of 
horses  and  men  may  be  seen  within,  from  which  a  shaman  can  predict  the 
fate  of  the  next  war  party.  The  appearance  of  tracks  is  called  wac'a'^kea 
implying  that  the  ghost  of  a  person  left  a  track. 

Again,  hair  (horse  or  human)  may  be  discovered  upon  the  pipe  carried 
by  the  two  young  women. 

The  ceremony  now  ends.  Immediately,  a  war  party  sets  out.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  made  up  of  those  taking  part  in  the  dance. 

The  Blackfoot  have  horse  ceremonies  that  are  quite  like  the  above. 
In  their  horse  dance  the  painting  of  the  mounts  is  identical  and  the  use 
of  medicines  suggests  many  exact  parallels. 


The  Woman's  Medicine  Cult. 

Formerly,  women  who  had  certain  dreams  of  buffalo,  elk,  and  horses 
formed  a  kind  of  association.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  as  to  whether  these  were 
distinct  cults  or  a  single  organization.  According  to  our  information,  the 
three  divisions  had  separate  organizations  with  four  male  singers  in  each. 
Their  chief  function  seems  to  have  been  the  giving  out  of  war  medicines. 
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Young  men  about  to  go  to  war  would  apply  to  them  for  medicines  and 
receive  a  bird  skin,  feathers,  etc.,  with  a  small  bag  of  medicine  attached. 
The  society  also  made  shields  and  gave  them  their  wakan  properties. 

In  sununer  (June)  it  was  the  rule  to  hold  an  annual  ceremony,  or  dance. 
The  three  cults  sit  apart  while  those  warriors  that  received  medicines  the 
preceding  winter  come  forward  one  by  one  to  count  off  their  deeds.  Thus, 
it  could  be  shown  which  of  the  three  divisions  had  the  most  wakan  power. 
The  women  then  formed  a  procession  around  the  camp,  dancing  before  the 
tipis  of  head  men  like  the  akicita  societies.  Before  the  dose  of  the  ceremon- 
ies in  their  tipi,  they  forecast  the  war  record  of  the  next  year. 

The  women  were  not  paid  for  the  war  medicine,  but  received  a  share  of 
the  spoils.    Our  informants  regarded  it  as  a  very  wakan  organization. 

The  Mescal  Cult. 

The  mescal  has  a  firm  hold  among  the  Oglala  notwithstanding  official 
efforts  to  suppress  it.  The  usual  form  of  rattle  and  drum  is  used.  It  was 
said  that  a  dream  eagle  appears  to  the  devotees,  sounding  a  whistle  and 
giving  instructions.  Some  of  the  songs  seem  to  be  of  Christian  origin. 
Though  but  recently  introduced,  and  not  generally  recognized  as  a  cult 
by  the  Indians  themselves,  the  underlying  conceptions  of  sanction  and  sources 
of  power  seem  about  the  same  as  in  case  of  typical  dream  cults. 

A  Doa  Cult. 

According  to  Woman-dress  there  was  in  very  remote  times  a  kind  of 
cult  known  as  the  dogs.  These  were  all  considered  wakan,  but  were  a  sort 
of  fools  (not  heyoka  clowns)  who  performed  to  make  the  people  laugh. 
Their  raiment  was  very  absurd  and  they  painted  themselves  up  and  wore 
peculiar  ornaments. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  data  here  presented  on  the  dances  of  the  Eastern  Dakota  were  col- 
lectwl  inuring  two  very  brief  visits,  one  in  the  fall  of  1911  to  the  Santee  of 
Santee,  Nebraska,  and  the  second  in  the  fall  of  1912  to  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  of  Ft.  Totten,  North  Dakota.  At  Santee  I  was  able  to  secure 
hut  a  single  good  informant,  and  at  Ft.  Totten  the  number  of  old  men  and 
women  competent  to  give  information  was  also  very  small.  Accordingly, 
the  statistical  method  of  determining  how  individuals  were  affiliated  with 
different  dances  at  different  periods  of  their  life  could  be  applied  only  with 
moderate  success,  and  altogether  the  data  are  less  satisfactory  than  those 
presented  in  this  volume  for  other  tribes.  The  gaps  left  in  the  objective 
description  of  the  dances  have  in  some  measure  been  filled  by  quotations 
from  older  authorities  that  are  not  readily  accessible.  As  the  data  on  the 
organization  of  those  participating  in  a  dance  are  in  part  contradictor^^  a 
survey  of  this  subject  is  best  deferred  until  after  all  the  concrete  information 
shall    have  been  presented. 

At  Santee  my  interpreter  was  Captain  Young,  and  at  Ft.  Totten,  Mr. 
Buisson,  both  of  whom  are  part  Sioux  and  have  lived  with  the  Eastern 
Dakota  for  many  years. 

Robert  H.  Lowie. 
Febniarj',  1913. 
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DANCES. 

Kit-Fox  Dance. 

Aocording  to  Whale  (Santee),  those  performing  this  dance  (toka^ta 
watcl'pi)  numbered  from  twelve  to  thirty.  An  old  man  acted  as  herald, 
all  the  others  were  yomig  men  from  twenty  years  up,  though  they  might 
continue  to  perform  as  long  as  they  lived. 

One  man  always  got  up  the  dance;  and  he  would  appoint  two  men  to 
sdect  possible  incumbents  for  the  two  military  offices  of  the  association. 
The  persons  filling  these  positions  did  not  expect  to  survive  the  next  war 
party,  for  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  be  especially  brave  in  a  fight.  Some 
were  actually  killed,  while  others  succeeded  in  getting  out  alive.  If  an 
officer  was  wounded  in  battle,  he  was  permitted  to  resign. 

The  two  men  delegated  by  the  leader  set  out,  each  carrying  twenty-four 
black  and  red  sticks.  With  one  pair  of  these  they  would  approach  one  of 
the  guests  to  be  invited,  who  took  either  stick  —  it  did  not  matter  which  ^  — 
in  token  of  acceptance.  When  all  the  sticks  had  been  distributed  in  this 
manner,  the  two  delegates  reported  to  the  leader,  and  after  a  while  the 
guests  arrived  at  the  dance-ground  with  their  invitation  sticks.  Two 
songs  were  sung,  then  the  two  delegates  rose  and  danced.  Next  the  two 
resigning  officers  rose  and  danced  about,  selecting  from  among  the  guests 
the  bravest  fighter  and  swiftest  runner,  whom  they  seized  and  made  to  sit 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  place.  This  indicated  that  he  was  to  fill  the 
position  to  be  vacated  by  one  of  them, —  in  other  words,  that  he  was  to 
encounter  great  danger  and  would  be  doomed  to  die.  Accordingly,  while 
no  guest  ever  declined  the  honor,  his  female  relatives  regarded  it  as  a  sentence 
of  death  and  began  to  wail  in  anticipation.  When  the  second  new  officer 
had  been  selected  in  the  same  way,  a  song  was  sung,  and  the  two  newly- 
chosen  warriors  rose  to  recite  a  warlike  deed,  such  as  striking  a  coup.  Then 
they  sat  down,  and  the  former  officers  sharpened  knives  and  shaved  their 
successors'  hair,  leaving  a  central  roach,  which  was  waxed  with  buffalo 
tallow.  Their  bodies  were  painted  red;  the  face  and  the  shaved  part  of  the 
head,  blue.  They  were  presented  with  a  belt  of  buffalo  skin  with  a  fringe  of 
dried  kit-^ox  tails,  beaded  on  the  outside.  As  an  emblem  of  their  position 
the>  also  received  a  crown  of  cloth  or  skin  decorated  with  a  large  number  of 

1  RlgKB  (b,  133)  explains,  in  another  connection,  that  red  sticks  and  black  sticks  symbol- 
Ued  raapcctivcly  tboM  tribesmen  who  had.  and  those  who  had  not.  killed  enemies.  But  conw 
pars  vhlt  paper,  p.  134. 
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kit-fox  jaws.  At  a  dance  these  officers  wore  no  leggings,  only  a  breech  cloth. 
They  sprinkled  ashes  on  their  foreheads.  The  other  performers  might  dress 
as  thev  chose. 

As  soon  as  any  one  announced  that  he  was  setting  out  on  a  war  party, 
these  two  officers  joined  him.  They  would  charge  the  enemy's  camp.  If 
the  enemy  charged  the  Santee,  they  went  in  advance  of  all  their  fellow-tribes- 
men. Only  after  one  of  them  ha<l  Ijeen  killed,  the  other  warriors  might 
advance  as  far  as  they  pleased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  Kit-Foxes  ha<l 
the  first  chance  to  strike  coups.  If  they  came  out  of  a  battle  alive,  they 
became  chiefs  (wi"tcacta  ya'tapi). 

Such  a  selection  of  officers  as  that  described  might  sometimes  take  place 
but  once  in  twenty  years.  The  men  invited  but  not  selected  simply  went 
home.  At  other  times  the  dancers  might  meet  simply  for  amusement. 
The  dance  somewhat  resembled  the  Grass  dance. 

No  payment  was  required  for  joining  in  the  dance,  nor  was  any  fee  de- 
manded for  the  officers'  regalia.  However,  the  relatives  of  those  newly 
chosen  for  office  would  give  awa>  horses  or  large  amounts  of  property  to 
some  old  man  or  to  a  good  young  man  who  was  in  want  of  a  hunting-horse, 
—  all  this  in  honor  of  the  officer-elect. 

There  was  nothing  sacred  or  secret  about  the  Kit-Fox  dance.  Members 
were  not  permitted  to  join  in  the  nape'cni  dance. 

Among  the  Indians  of  Ft.  Totten,  verv  little  information  could  be  ob- 
tained regarding  this  dance,  here  called  "  ioka'na  waioVpiy^  which  my  inter- 
preter translated  "coyote  dance."  Little-fish,  a  Sisseton,  declared  that 
the  young  men  not  belonging  to  the  napecni  danced  the  tokana.  There 
was  no  special  dress  or  paint,  but  members  wore  a  headband  decorated  with 
the  upper  teeth  of  a  coyote  and  had  their  hair  roached  in  the  center.  When 
a  member  had  slain  enemies  he  would  stick  one  feather  in  his  roach  for  each 
man  he  had  killed.  There  was  a  single  leader  and  a  crier  to  announce  the 
performance  of  a  dance.  The  dancers  were  young  and  middle-aged  men. 
At  their  dances  they  were  wont  to  "  throw  away  "  women  and  horses. 

Cipto-chita  (Red-beads)  a  Sisseton,  saw  the  tokana  dance  but  once. 
He  did  not  want  to  have  his  hair  pulled  out,  because  he  thought  it  looked 
very  ugly. 

Xo-FliciHT  Dance. 

The  founder  of  this  dance  among  the  Santee  said  that  he  had  originally 
been  born  to  the  right  of  the  sunrise  but  that  he  was  re-born  with  a  mission 
to  go  to  the  sunset.  When  he  had  completed  the  journey,  he  called  upon 
the  Thunder  as  his  "grandfather,"  and  the  Thunder  responded,  showing 
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him  the  naj)e'aii  dance.  Some  of  the  people  participating  in  it  were  painted 
re<l,  others  blue.  Some  had  red  spots  on  their  temples,  with  lightning  lines 
running  down  the  face.  The  mouth  was  painted  red,  with  black  paint  above 
and  below.  Streaks  of  lightning  were  marked  on  the  arms.  The  dancers 
carried  large  war  clubs.  "These,"  said  Thunder,  "are  the  kind  of  people 
you  must  dance  with."  They  were  all  Thunder  people,  and  the  founder 
took  them  back  with  him.  From  time  to  time  they  would  strike  the  ground. 
When  the  xisionarj'  had  returned  home,  he  was  ordered  to  organize  the  dance 
lH?fore  he  got  married,  but  first  he  was  to  perform  some  heroic  deed.  The 
Thunder  told  him  that  enemies  (Ojibwa)  were  dwelling  between  north  and 
south  and  that  he  must  go  and  destroy  them.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  on  a 
war  party  and  in  the  guise  of  a  Thunder  being,  killed  some  enemies,  then 
resumed  human  shape,  and  came  back.  After  his  return  he  went  to  the 
woods  with  several  yo\mg  men  who  had  been  on  a  ^  war  party,  and  for  several 
days  taught  them  his  songs.  He  made  a  promise  that  he  would  never  re- 
treat from  thp  enemy. 

The  latter  part  of  this  origin  narrative  merges  into  the  account  of  what  a 
k^er  of  the  dance  was  expected  to  do  after  his  first  war  expedition. 

If  the  leader  was  successful,  then  four  years  after  the  first  war  party 
he  would  again  set  out  on  an  expedition.  The  scalps  brought  home  were 
used  at  the  dances,  but  were  kept  only  for  four  months.  During  this  period 
they  were  painted  four  times  on  the  inside,  and  all  kinds  of  trophies,  such  as 
eagle  feathers,  bells,  or  beads,  were  tied  to  them.  After  the  fourth  painting 
of  the  scalp,  which  work  was  the  privilege  of  the  four  men  who  had  counted 
coup  on  the  scalped  enemy,  the  members  prepared  to  bury  the  scalp.  All 
the  meml>ers  of  the  war  party  then  went  to  the  burial  site  selected  for  the 
purpose.    The  fourth  coup-counter  dug  the  hole  and  buried  the  scalp. 

The  leader  of  this  society  had  the  power  of  making  the  war  medicine 
known  as  "  wo'iawr,"  though  others  who  were  not  members  of  the  associa- 
tion might  also  have  this  power. 

If  any  of  the  Thunder's  regulations  were  disobeyed,  the  San  tee  believed 
that  the  offender  would  be  killed  by  lightning.  When  the  Unite<i  States 
took  away  the  lances  of  the  people  after  one  of  the  Sioux  uprisings,  the 
Thunder  was  angry  and  many  people  were  killed  by  lightning. 

John  Kato,  one  of  the  oldest  living  Santee  at  Santee,  Nebraska,  belonged 
to  the  nape'ctii  in  his  youth,  and  was  leader. 

Whale  identified  the  nape'cni  with  the  Brave  Heart  (ca"te  t*i"za')  dance.^ 

Hepana,  a  Wahpeton  informant,  independently  said  that  the  napecni 
originated  in  a  Thunder  revelation. 


»  Hia? 
.See  this  volume,  p.  25. 
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Little-fish»  a  Sisseton,  said  that  he  was  about  twenty-two  yeai9  of  a^ 
when  he  entered  the  dance,  but  aoothor  Siaaeton,  Bed-beads,  gives  his 
age  at  joining  as  eleven,  and  says  that  all  the  members  were  young  boys. 
This  seems  somewhat  improbable,  unless  a  boys'  imitation  of  the  ni^>ecni 
is  referred  to.* 

litde-fish  enumerates  three  officers,  to  whom  might  be  added  a  fourth 
who  acted  as  crier.  The  three  officers  would  appoint  the  time  of  a  peD- 
f ormance  and  had  it  heralded  round  the  camp  by  the  crier.  All  three  had  a 
feather  transversely  across  the  crown  of  the  head,  flanked  with  owl's  ears, 
and  wore  a  weaselskin  cap  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  beaded  fringe 
falling  down.  Two  of  the  officers  were  leaders  and  bore  long  sticks  with  two 
feathers  at  the  top  and  an  iron  point  at  the  bottom.  The  third  officer  car- 
ried a  whip  or  tomahawk,  and  whipped  those  who  would  not  dance  at  a 
performance.  In  war  these  were  the  only  weapons  carried  by  the  three 
officers.  If  they  got  killed,  it  did  not  matter  to  them,  for  that  is  what  they 
were  officers  for.  In  battle  the  whipper  took  a  position  in  the  rear  to  whip 
on  any  of  the  members  whose  courage  might  fail.  The  officers  were  ap- 
pointed in  a  general  assembly  of  the  society  and  remained  in  office  until 
such  time  as  they  chose  to  retire,  when  others  were  chosen  to  take  their  place. 
The  privates  did  not  wear  any  special  costume,  but  all  had  rattles,  which 
they  shook  during  a  dance,  there  being  no  drum. 

There  was  no  initiation  fee,  but  the  membership  was  limited  by  the  ob- 
ligation to  be  very  brave  in  battle.  Little-fish  sets  the  number  at  from  thirty 
to  forty,  Red-beads  at  twenty.  Any  member  might  have  a  feast  prepared 
and  then  in\'ite  his  fellow-members.  There  was  a  public  performance  of 
dancing  round  the  camp.  Red-beads  and  Little-fish  agree  that  those  be- 
longing to  the  napecni  did  not  participate  in  other  dances. 

Red-beads  says  that  the  members  had  quill-worked  strips  of  deerskin 
in  the  back  and  that  each  wore  a  red  flannel  sash.  According  to  him,  two 
officers  bore  straight  flannel-wrapped  sticks  with  alternating  white  and 
black  feathers;   two  others  carried  hooked  sticks  wrapped  with  otterskin. 

Riggs  points  out  the  close  association  between  the  napecni  and  military 
activity. — 

In  the  organization  of  an  army  and  its  preparation  for  effective  service  a  large 
amount  of  drill  is  found  necessary.  Something  very  like  this,  in  its  objects,  is  resorted 
to  by  the  Dakota  war  captain  in  preparing  the  young  men  and  boys  for  the  warpath. 
It  is  called  the  "No  flight  dance/'  This  gathers  in  the  young  men  who  have  not 
yet  made  their  mark  on  the  battle  field,  and  drills  them  by  the  concerted  motions  of 
the  dance,  while,  by  the  recital  of  brave  deeds,  their  hearts  are  fired  and  made  firm 
for  the  day  of  battle.    The  instructions  given  are  lessons  in  Indian  warfare.* 


»  Cf.  Wissler.  this  Volume,  p.  28. 
«  Riggs.  (a).  225. 
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Raven-Owners. 

The  full  name  given  for  this  dance  was  kari^'yuha  dko'daktde  waid'pi 
(Raven-owners'  meeting  dance).  I  did  not  even  get  the  name  at  Santee« 
but  a  few  data  were  supplied  by  Hey6ha,  a  Sisseton  living  near  Ft.  Totten. 

The  members  of  this  organization  are  said  to  have  numbered  over  a 
hundred.  Only  one  of  them  owned  the  drum  of  the  society,  and  there  were 
four  singers,  who  also  acted  as  leaders.  Two  members  bore  gourd  rattles. 
The  last-mentioned  officers  crossed  each  other's  path  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  performance,  which  was  the  signal  for  all  the  Raven-owners  to 
begin  their  dance.  The  members  were  naked  except  for  a  breechclout, 
and  were  painted  black.  They  wore  beaded  necklaces  and  had  skunk  skins 
tied  round  the  upper  arms.  There  was  no  set  time  of  the  ^  ear  for  a  dance, 
nor  was  a  performance  restricted  to  either  the  daytime  or  the  night.  It 
took  place  whenever  victuals  had  been  prepared  for  the  society. 


Badger  Dance. 

Hey6ha,  a  Sisseton,  thought  that  this  dance,  called  iExoka  came  from 
the  Ankara.  It  was  danced  sometimes  in  the  daytime,  and  sometimes  at 
night.  The  members  chose  the  officers.  There  was  one  drum  owner,  but 
no  singers.  Two  men  carried,  holding  the  central  part,  straight  sticks 
about  three  feet  in  length,  wrapped  with  flannel  and  decorated  at  four  points 
with  pairs  of  eagle  feathers.  Two  members  carried  long  hooked  sticks 
wrapped  with  otterskin  and  decorated  at  three  points  with  pairs  of  feathers. 
A  third  pair  of  officers  bore  sticks  about  three  feet  long,  wrapped  with  otter- 
skin  and  decorated  with  a  feather  at  each  end. 

The  Oglala  (this  Volume  p.  31)  derive  the  society  from  the  Grow,  but 
say  that  the  tobacco  used  in  the  dance  originated  with  the  Pawnee  and  that 
the  Crow  received  their  tobacco  from  the  Arikara.  The  Dakota  word  trans- 
lated "badger"  clo.sely  resembles  the  word  (iExuxka)  for  the  Kit-fox,  which 
is  the  name  of  a  Crow  society.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  the  Oglala 
adopted  both  the  Crow  name  and  the  Crow  society  and  afterwards  re- 
interpreted the  meaning  of  the  name  according  to  their  own  language. 
Wissler's  data  on  the  Badger  society  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  definite 
relation  with  the  Crow.  However,  the  feature  of  the  four  women  singers 
in  the  Oglala  organization  occurs  in  the  same  form  in  the  Arikara  and  the 
Hidatsa  Kit-fox  societies,  and  the  Hidatsa  word  for  Kit-fox  is  "iExoxka," 
thus  resembling  the  Dakota  term  for  "badger"  even  more  closely  than  the 
Crow  word. 
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Owl  Feather  Dance. 

This  dance  (iha"'  cu"  watci'pi)  was  revealed  to  the  Santee  by  the  btifTalo. 
Whale  saw  one  performance  of  it.     The  head  man  proclaimeil  the  dance. 

m 

gathered  many  young  men  together,  and  taught  songs  to  them.  In  inviting 
these  he  sent  out  two  men  with  48  red  and  black  sticks  to  be  distributed 
among  the  prospective  guests.  When  the  supply  of  sticks  had  been  ex- 
hausted, the  two  delegates  returned  and  began  to  sing,  and  the  guests 
gathered  at  the  place  of  singing.  The  head  man  selected  two  brave  men, 
then  these  chose  others  to  come  towards  the  center.  All  those  chosen  sat 
with  bowed  head,  while  their  relatives  gave  presents  of  horses  to  some  poor 
old  people.  Those  in  the  center  then  rose.  All  who  had  received  sticks 
gave  away  property  on  their  own  account.  During  the  dance  the  leader 
said:  "Late  in  the  fall  I  wish  you  to  find  two  little  birds;  kill  them  and 
bring  them  to  me."  The  birds  meant  were  the  owl  and  the  crow.  Some- 
times they  killed  about  150  crows,  enough  for  decorating  forty-eight  head- 
dresses. These  consisted  of  buckskin  caps;  the  crow  feathers  were  marked 
with  little  strips  of  wea^sel  skin.  The  owl  feathers  were  put  together  in  a 
bunch  and  quills  were  painted  red.  The  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  were  both 
requested  to  save  owl  feathers  for  these  headdresses.  Further,  each  mem- 
l^er  had  a  whistle  made  of  a  long  swan's  wing  bone  and  a  rattle  composed 
of  a  wooden  stick  enclosed  in  a  buckskin  envelope,  to  which  deer  hoofs  were 
attached.  A  sash  (cindca,  named  after  red  blankets)  was  prepared  by  sew- 
ing together  a  strip  of  red  cloth  and  another  of  black  cloth,  and  leaving  a 
loop  for  the  neck,  the  rest  of  the  sash  falling  down  the  back.  At  intervals 
there  were  attached  to  the  sash  wooden  bars  decorated  with  porcupine  quills 
and  feathers.  All  the  performers  decorated  themselves  with  vermilion  paint. 
The  leader  spoke  mournfully  and  sang  a  song,  which  he  declared  was  a 
mourniitg  song, —  the  kind  sung  when  a  person  was  dying.  Among  a  tribe 
called  Head-Cutters  (pa'baksa)  there  was  a  man  who  was  seriously  ill. 
The  chief  of  his  band,  Wa'nata",  invited  the  Owl  Feather  dancers  to  visit  this 
sick  man  before  he  should  die.  All  the  members  accordingly  went  there 
in  single  file.  When  their  hosts  saw  them,  they  raised  up  the  bottom  of 
the  sick  man's  tent  and  supported  it  with  sticks.  The  dancers  surrounded 
the  tent,  and  sang  a  song.  During  the  second  song  the  patient  died.  He 
had  said  that  if  he  saw  the  dance  first  he  should  be  willing  to  die.  Then 
the  two  braves  of  the  association  told  their  deeds.  They  pulled  out  their 
knives,  seized  each  of  the  dancers,  raised  a  portion  of  their  skin  and  ran 
blades  through  it.  The  head  man  said,  "  It  matters  not  when  or  where  one 
of  your  number  <lies,  run  a  knife  through  your  skin  in  token  of  mourning." 
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The  mawatani  *  dance  is  said  to  be  related  to  the  Owl  Feather  dance, 
though  there  was  no  special  occasion,  such  as  the  death  of  a  tribesman,  for 
its  performance.  Robes  were  worn  over  the  costumes,  which  consisted  of 
buckskin  shirts  with  fringed  sleeves,  and  handsome  leggings  with  fine  strips 
of  beadwork  or  quills.  As  soon  as  the  members  got  to  the  dance  ground 
they  doffed  their  robes,  displaying  their  dress.  Some  had  straps  with  little 
bells  below  their  knees.  A  bunch  of  owl  feathers,  supported  by  a  stick, 
was  worn  at  the  back  of  the  head.  While  dancing,  the  members  remained 
in  the  same  place,  only  one  or  two  moved  up  and  down  in  the  center. . 

When  the  napecni  dance  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Sisseton,  the  same 
men  who  had  performed  it  joined  the  Owl  Headdress  dance  (iha"'ca"  wapdha 
watci'pi).  Little-fbh  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time.  According 
to  him,  Pta-ha'na  (Otter-skin)  who  was  not  a  napecni,  originated  the  dance 
as  the  result  of  a  vision  and  gave  all  directions  as  to  dress  and  activities. 
He  personally  invited  men  to  join  the  dance.  "He  invited  me  because  I 
was  fit  to  join."  There  were  forty  members,  grouped  in  two  divisions 
of  equal  number  and  rank.  All  wore  caps  of  owlskin,  with  the  tail  hanging 
down  and  red  plumes  stuck  in  all  over.  But  the  men  of  one  division,  who 
painted  their  bodies  red,  wore  headdresses  of  the  natural  color  of  the  owl, 
while  the  other  twenty  men  painted  both  their  headdresses  and  their  bodies 
black.  My  informant  belonged  to  the  division  using  red  paint,  affiliation 
with  either  group  being  a  matter  of  choice.  When  a  member  died  or  was 
killed,  a  new  one  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  All  wore  a  sash  of  red  flannel 
trailing  down  in  the  back  and  decorated  with  quill  work.  A  little  whistle 
was  fastened  to  the  flannel  in  front  and  blown  during  the  dance.  The 
performers  wore  leggings,  moccasins,  and  a  clout,  but  no  shirt.  There  were 
two  drums,  one  being  held  in  the  hand,  the  other  hung  from  two  sticks  and 
beaten  by  two  musicians.  Another  instrument  consisted  of  a  stick  inserted 
into  the  skin  of  a  deer  leg,  with  the  hoof  left  on,  and  decorated  with  porcupine 
quiUwork.  During  a  dance  this  stick  was  moved  up  and  down  and  finally 
planted  into  the  ground.  I  do  not  know  how  many  members  had  one  of 
these  rattles.  There  were  four  leaders,  including  the  founder  of  the  dance, 
and  one  crier. 

Tawatcihe-homini  joined  the  Wahpeton  ma'tano  ^  dance  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  said  the  dance  did  not  originate  in  a  dream.  Only  brave  men 
were  expected  to  join,  but  there  were  four  women  singers.  There  were 
about  sixty  members,  twelve  of  them  officers. 


<  The  DMne  of  a  Dakota  band. 

*  This  was  the  form  of  the  word  employed  by  several  Informants,  though  Hepana. 
mnoUt^fr  Wahpeton.  uaed  the  term  mawi'tani  found  among  other  Dakota  groups.  The  trans- 
tatlmi  idveo  by  my  Interpreter  at  Fort  Totten  waa  "Mandan  Dance." 
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Of  the  officers,  four  wore  a  crown  of  red  flannel;  down  the  back  there 
was  a  streamer  that  was  decorated  with  owl  feathers.  These  men  were  the 
leaders  proper,  and  if  any  member  of  the  dance  had  done  something  to  be 
ashamed  of  they  might  throw  him  out,  in  which  case  he  was  not  permitted 
to  return.  They  were  called  iha^'cu  wapdha  iia^'tca,  "leaders  with  owl 
headdresses." 

A  second  quartet  wore  sashes  of  red  flannel,  with  trailers  decorated  with 
owl  feathers  like  those  of  the  leaders.  In  front  the  sash  was  decorated  with 
a  strip  of  buckskin,  which  had  a  quill  work  decoration  of  the  size  of  a  hand. 
These  men  were  called  mdftan^i  tci^'tcUcake  iia^'tcay  "  leaders  with  sashes." 
If  any  tribesman  was  wounded  or  killed  in  battle,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
sash-wearers  to  rescue  him  or  his  body  even  at  the  risk  of  death.  If  the 
Wahpeton  retreated  from  the  enemy,  the  four  must  always  remain  in  the 
rear,  nearest  the  pursuers. 

A  third  quartet  had  a  stick  about  three  feet  long,  wrapped  in  quill-worked 
buckskin  and  tipped  with  an  eagle  feather  at  one  end.  Below  the  handle 
there  was  a  strip  of  buckskin  three  or  four  inches  wide  and  trimmed  with 
tin  cones.  These  officers  were  called  md'tana  iica'bu  yuhd'pi,  "drumstick- 
owners."  Their  function  was  to  adjust  quarrels  in  the  camps.  If  the  dis- 
putants did  not  obey,  the  drumstick-owners  struck  them  with  their  sticks, 
sometimes  even  killing  them.  In  the  latter  case  the  relatives  of  the  slain 
man  had  no  redress  but  received  horses  from  the  officers. 

The  rank  and  file  wore  at  the  back  of  the  head  an  eagle  feather  with  a 
stripped  owl  feather  attached  to  it. 

The  officers  were  chosen  at  a  big  gathering.  First  four  electors  were 
appointed  by  the  assembly,  and  the  electors  then  chose  the  twelve  officers, 
taking  into  consideration  the  bravery  and  uprightness  of  possible  incum- 
bents.   If  satisfactory,  officers  would  fulfill  their  functions  indefinitely. 

There  was  a  drum  hollowed  out  from  the  section  of  a  tree  and  suspended 
from  four  sticks.  The  six  drummers  sat  in  the  center  of  the  lodge,  which 
was  formed  of  two  ordinary  tipis,  and  the  four  women  singers  sat  behind 
them. 

In  dancing  one  foot  was  alternately  made  to  glide  in  front  of  the  other. 

The  members  were  expected  not  to  be  jealous  if  other  men  courted  their 
wives.  If  a  member  did  exhibit  signs  of  jealousy,  he  was  regarded  as  dis* 
graced  and  was  dismissed  from  the  dance. 
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Elk  Ear  Society. 

The  native  name  of  this  organization  is  upa^^  nakpa'  d'kodaktcii. 

Red-beads,  a  Sisseton,  joined  the  society  after  Iea\ing  the  napecni. 
There  were  about  thirty-four  members,  including  my  informant's  father 
and  about  five  men,  all  told,  of  his  father's  age.  Red-beads  remained  in  the 
organization  for  nine  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  an  accident  happened 
to  one  of  the  members  through  the  accidental  discharging  of  a  gun,  and 
for  this  reason  the  society  ceased  to  perform  its  dance.  It  was  intended  to 
do  this  only  for  a  limited  time,  but  somehow  the  dance  was  never  resumed. 

There  were  no  leaders  in  this  body  nor  any  distinctive  articles  of  cos- 
tume. All  the  members  used  elk  ears  to  carrj'  their  tobacco  in.  The  musi- 
cal instrument  consisted  of  a  big  drum  made  from  a  hoUowed-out  log  cov- 
ered with  a  rawhide  head;  the  singers  sat  round  it.  If  strangers  came  to 
camp,  this  society  would  entertain  them. 


HirS'KA. 

The  hSy5'ka  ceremony  figures  prominently  among  both  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Sioux.^  Its  mythological  associations  vary  somewhat 
according  to  different  accounts,  but  everywhere  the  idea  seems  to  be  upper- 
most that  the  performers  imitate  some  supernatural  being  or  beings  acting 
in  a  way  contrary  to  nature  and  custom,  so  that  possibly  "heyoka"  should 
be  construed  as  a  generic  term  covering  all  who  indulge  in  such  activity. 
Thus,  Mrs.  Eastman  speaks  of  "Haokah"  as  a  single  giant,  while  Riggs 
(quoted  by  Dorsey)  defines  him  as  existing  in  four  varieties,  ''  all  of  which 
have  the  forms  of  small  men."  But  both  authorities  agree  that  Heyoka 
feels  cold  in  the  summer  and  warm  in  the  winter.  The  most  remarkable 
ceremonial  expression  of  this  "contrary"  character  consists  in  the  per- 
formers' plunging  their  arms  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  without  being 
scalded.  This  trick,  it  should  be  noted,  was  also  practised  by  the  Ojibwa 
Wabeno^  and  the  Hot  Dancers  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  and  Arikara.' 
Whether  the  Dakota  heyoka,  like  the  clowns  of  some  other  tribes,  expressed 
the  reverse  of  their  intended  meaning,  does  not  seem  certain.    In  answer  to 


1  or.  J.  O.  Donej,  (a),  468-471:  Mrs.  Eastman.  206. 243. 255-257;  Wlssler.  this  Volume, 
32-85.  Dorsey  quotes  ftom  recondite  papers  by  Riggs,  Pond,  hynd,  and  trom  the  Bushotter 
maaoseript. 

«  Tanner,  135. 

•  MailmUian.  II.  144. 
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a  leading  question  my  Santee  informant  stated  that,  while  "backward 
speech"  was  called  heyoka  eyapi,  it  was  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  heyoka  performers;  Red-beads'  wife  said  that  the  Sisseton  heyoka 
did  not  practise  "backward  speech";  and  Hepana  replied  that  the  Wah- 
peton  heyoka  did  practise  it  during  their  dance. 

All  sources  of  information  connect  the  heyoka  ceremony  with  thunder 
or  lightning.  Among  the  Eastern  Dakota  disregard  of  a  vision  ordering  the 
performance  of  various  ceremonies  was  believed  to  be  punished  by  death 
through  the  thunder  deities,  but  in  the  heyoka  the  association  between 
disobedience  and  punishment  of  this  form  was  perhaps  even  more  strongly 
accented,  and  this  was  certainly  true  of  the  Oglala.  A  Sisseton  told  me  that 
a  heyoka  dreamer  must  perform  the  dance  lest  he  should  be  killed  by  light- 
ning. According  to  a  Santee  informant,  a  heyoka  dreamer  once  thus  ad- 
dressed his  fellow-performers :  "  You  have  saved  my  life.  Thunder-storms 
have  been  passing  over  us  frequently,  and  I  was  terrified.  I  made  offerings 
of  beef,  but  the  next  time  I  suppose  I  should  have  been  killed."  This  man 
had  disregarded  two  admonitions  by  the  thunder  beings  to  conduct  the 
ceremony.  He  had  often  sung  heyoka  songs,  and  the  other  people  had  been 
wondering  why  he  did  not  give  a  dance. 

Dorsey  speaks  of  the  Heyoka  society,  Wissler  tells  us  that  all  members 
had  experienced  dreams  of  the  same  type,  on  the  basis  of  which  statement 
the  heyoka  would  by  some  writers  be  classed  as  a  "religious"  society.  The 
.impression  received  from  my  Eastern  Sioux  informants  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. According  to  Whale  (Santee),  the  person  giving  the  dance  had  had  a 
vision  and  would  send  red  and  black  invitation  sticks  to  others,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  were  necessarily  also  heyoka  dreamers.  Whale  him- 
self once  accepted  a  stick  sent  him  and  participated  in  the  ceremony,  but  he 
says  nothing  of  having  had  a  vision.  In  addition  to  the  hot  water  perform- 
ance the  heyoka  had  no  feasts  or  meetings,  in  other  words,  they  did  not  con- 
stitute a  permanent  organization.  For  the  Wahpeton,  Hepana  made  a 
.still  more  explicit  statement.  Only  one  man  would  dream  of  the  dance  and 
those  who  joined  him  were  not  thereby  prevented  from  entering  other  dances. 
'The  same  individuals  repeated  the  performance  in  successive  years,  but  there 
•was  nothing  to  prevent  anyone  else  from  joining  if  he  so  chose.  The  small 
number  of  performers  according  to  some  versions  is  noteworthy.  Hepana 
^recalls  seeing  as  many  as  ten:  Red-bead's  wife  (Sisseton)  never  saw  more 
than  two  men  performing  together;  and  another  Sisseton  remembers  heyoka 
performing  singly  or  in  pairs.  Possibly  these  statements  do  not  refer  to  the 
•scalding  ceremony,  for  Lynd's  and  Mrs.  Eastman's  accounts  of  Eastern 
Sioux  heyoka  performances  give  the  impression  of  a  fairly  well-sized  assem- 
blage, as  does  also  the  account  of  my  Santee  informant. 
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Recollecting  that  there  may  have  been  differences  in  the  matter  of 
organization  even  among  the  different  groups  of  Eastern  Sioux,  we  may 
perhaps  interpret  the  data  as  follows.  The  hot  water  performance  was 
undertaken,  at  the  instigation  of  a  special  vision,  by  all  who  had  ever 
dreamed  of  the  heyoka,  but  others  might  and  regularly  did  join.  The  num* 
ber  of  heyoka  dreamers  was  small,  and  without  forming  a  definite  organiza- 
tion they  would  from  time  to  time  act  in  a  clownish  way,  singly  or  in  concert, 
quite  apart  from  their  joint  participation  in  the  heyoka  ceremony. 

Thus,  Tawatcihe-homini  once  saw  a  heyoka  enter  the  Sun  Dance  with  a 
mock  whistle.  Instead  of  facing  east  like  the  performers  he  looked  toward 
the  west.  At  this  stage  none  of  the  dancers  had  as  yet  been  pierced,  but 
two  men  told  the  leaders  to  pierce  the  clown's  gunnysack  raiment  and  sus- 
pend him  from  the  pwle.  The  clown,  however,  got  wind  of  the  plan  and 
made  his  escape  unnoticed.  Men  acted  thus  as  a  result  of  a  dream.  On 
another  occasion  the  same  informant  saw  two  heyoka,  wearing  their  hair 
unbraided  and  tied  in  front,  with  their  heads  decorated  with  red,  white, 
and  blue  plumes.  A  black  cloth  tied  over  their  heads  fell  down  in  front  so 
they  could  only  see  what  was  on  the  ground.  They  were  joined  together 
b\*  a  buffalo  hair  rope.  By  sleight-of-hand  they  crossed  over  and  changed 
the  position  of  the  ends  of  the  rope,^  the  spectators  not  understanding  how 
it  was  done. 

Little-fish  (Sisseton)  recalls  one  or  two  heyoka  going  through  camp, 
lilowing  whistles  and  acting  in  a  foolish  manner.  Their  quivers  held  a 
crooked  stick  for  a  bow  and  straws  for  arrows.  Among  the  Santee,  the 
heyoka  played  a  part  when  the  elk  and  Two-Women  performance  took  place 
(see  pp.  117, 118),  which  indicates,  of  course,  that  there  were  men  recognized 
as  heyoka  apart  from  the  ceremony  of  that  name. 

For  the  ceremony  itself,  it  will  be  best  to  quote  Mrs.  Eastman's  account 
and  then  add  a  few  details  obtained  from  other  sources  of  information: — 

The  daoce  to  the  Giant  is  always  performed  inside  the  wigwam.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  dancers  were  assembled  in  the  chief's  lodge.  Their  dre&s  was  such  as  ia 
appointed  for  the  occasion.  Their  hats  were  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  such  as 
tradition  says  the  Giant  wears.  They  were  large,  and  made  forked  like  the  lightning. 
Their  leggins  were  made  of  skins.  Their  ear-rings  were  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  were 
about  one  foot  long. 

The  chief  rose  ere  the  dawn  of  day,  and  stood  before  the  fire.  As  the  flames 
flickered,  and  the  shadows  of  the  dancers  played  fantastically  about  the  wigwam, 
they  looked  more  like  Lucifer  and  a  party  of  attendant  spirits,  than  like  human  beings 
worshipping  their  God. 

>  I  fallvd  to  get  a  dear  notion  of  Just  what  the  trick  consisted  in. 
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Markeda  stood  by  the  fire  without  noticing  bis  guests,  who  awaited  his  motions 
in  silence.  At  last,  moving  slowly,  he  placed  a  kettle  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  then 
threw  into  it  a  large  piece  of  buffalo  meat. 

Lighting  his  pipe,  he  seated  himself,  and  then  the  dancers  advanced  to  the  fire 
and  lit  theirs;  and  soon  they  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

When  the  water  began  to  boil,  the  Indians  arose,  and,  dancing  round  the  fire, 
imitated  the  voice  of  the  Giant. 

''Hah-hahl  hah  hah!"  they  sung,  and  each  endeavored  to  diown  the  voice  of  the 
other.  Now  they  crouch  as  they  dance,  looking  diminutive  and  contemptible,  as 
those  who  aie  degrading  themselves  in  their  most  sacred  duties.  Then  they  rise  up, 
and  show  their  full  height.  Stalwart  warriors  as  they  are,  their  keen  eyes  flash  as 
they  glance  from  the  fire  to  each  other's  faces,  distorted  with  the  effort  of  uttering 
such  discordant  sounds.  Now  their  broad  chests  heave  with  the  exertion,  and  their 
breath  comes  quickly. 

They  seat  themselves,  to  rest  and  smoke.  Again  the  hellish  sounds  are  heard, 
and  the  wife  of  the  chief  trembles  for  fear  of  the  Giant,  and  her  child  clings  closer  to 
her  breast.  The  water  boils,  and,  hissing,  falls  over  into  the  fire,  the  flames  are 
darkened  for  a  moment,  and  then  burst  up  brighter  than  before. 

Markeda  addresses  the  dancers  —  "  Wairiors!  the  Giant  is  powerful  —  the  water 
which  boils  before  us  will  be  cold  when  touched  by  a  friend  of  the  Giant.  Haokah 
will  not  that  his  fi lends  should  suffer  when  offering  him  a  sacrifice.'' 

The  warriors  then  advanced  together,  and  each  one  puts  his  hand  into  the  kettle 
and  takes  the  meat  from  the  boiling  water;  and  although  suffering  from  the  scalds 
produced,  yet  their  calmness  in  endiuing  the  pain,  would  induce  the  belief  that  the 
water  really  felt  to  them  cool  and  pleasant. 

The  meat  is  then  taken  out,  and  put  into  a  wooden  dish,  and  the  water  lelt  boiling 
on  the  fire.  The  dancers  eat  the  meat  while  hot,  and  again  they  arrange  themselves 
to  dance.  And  now,  the  mighty  power  of  the  Giant  is  shown,  for  Markeda  advances 
to  the  kettle,  and  taking  some  water  out  of  it  he  throws  it  upon  his  bare  back,  singing 
all  the  while,  "The  water  is  cold." 

''Old  John"  advances  and  does  the  same,  followed  by  the  next  in  turn,  until  the 
water  is  exhausted  from  the  kettle,  and  then  the  warriors  exclaim,  "How  great  is  the 
power  of  Haokah!  we  have  thrown  boiling  water  upon  ourselves  and  we  have  not 
been  scalded."  ^ 

While  Mrs.  Eastman  speaks  of  the  dancers'  leggjngs,  Lynd  says  they 
were  nearly  naked  and  my  Santee  informant  that  they  wore  only  a  breech- 
cloth.  Lynddescribes  the  hats  as  tall  and  conical;  my  Santee  says  the  dan- 
cers put  white  i)owder  and  bladders  on  the  head  to  simulate  baldness.  Ac- 
cording to  Lynd,  the  skin  of  those  who  plunged  their  arms  into  the  water 
had  been  deadened  by  rubbing  with  a  certain  grass.  Little-fish  (Sisseton) 
says  the  dancers  chewed  roots  in  the  mouth  and  blew  them  over  different 
parts  of  their  bodies.  Whale  (Santee)  states  that  only  the  head  man  knew 
the  medicine  and  he  would  not  reveal  the  secret  to  anyone;  he  it  was  that 
chewed  the  medicine  and  put  it  on  the  performers'  arms.    Hepana  (Wah- 


1  Mrs.  Eastman,  255-257. 
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peton)  says  the  dancers  blew  whistles  as  they  moved  in  their  places;  two  of 
them  carried  little  drums,  the  heads  of  which  were  not  tightened,  so  that 
they  were  merely  able  to  produce  some  sort  of  noise.  According  to  Whale, 
twelve  kettles  of  water  were  suspended  over  the  fireplace,  and  in  one  of  them 
beef  tongue  and  heart  were  kept  boiling.  Two  of  the  heyoka  went  in  search 
of  the  boiling  meat,  dipping  their  hands  into  the  boiling  water  until  they 
found  the  tongue  and  heart,  which  they  threw  backwards  over  their  heads. 


Thunder  Dance. 

A  Wahpeton  man  dreamt  of  the  Thunder,  who  bade  him  perform  the 
dance  lest  he  should  be  killed  by  lightning.  The  members  danced  in  their 
places,  flapping  their  hands  up  and  down.  All  of  them  were  naked  except 
for  a  breechdout  and  moccasins.  Their  bodies  were  painted  yellow  and 
round  the  neck  they  were  painted  gray.    There  was  only  one  leader. 


Elk  Dance. 

Long  ago  a  man  might  go  about  imitating  the  actions  of  an  elk  and  would 
make  himself  a  tent  in  the  wood.  He  declared  that,  if  shot,  he  should  be 
able  to  cure  himself.  As  soon  as  others  who  had  had  elk  revelations  heard 
bis  song  they  would  join  him.  Sometimes  there  were  as  many  as  five  of 
these,  and  they  would  go  round  the  camp  singing.  The  heyoka,  bear 
dreamers,  and  persons  with  other  visions,  all  went  in  pursuit  of  the  elk. 
Many  acted  like  dogs,  scenting  the  tracks.  My  informant  also  imitated  a 
dog.  Of  the  five  Elks  only  three  left  footprints  resembling  elk  tracks,  so 
the  pursuers  gave  chase  only  to  these  three.  The  Elks  had  their  medicines 
in  a  hole  under  the  tent  poles.  The  heyoka  searched  all  over  the  tents, 
but  oould  not  find  the  medicines.  One  Elk  had  a  looking-glass  and  some 
peji'xo'ta  (sage?).  The  mere  fact  that  they  were  overtaken  would  kill  the 
Elks,  but  those  that  really  had  had  Elk  revelations  were  able  to  revive. 

What  may  be  a  related  ceremony  is  described  by  Mrs.  Eastman: — 

In  the  dance  Ahahkah  Koya,  or  to  make  the  Elk,  a  figure  of  thunder  is  also  made 
and  fou^t  against.  The  Sioux  have  a  great  deference  for  the  majesty  of  thunder, 
and,  ooDtequently  for  their  own  dull  in  prevailing  or  seeming  to  prevail  against  it. 

A  Sioux  18  always  alarmed  after  dreamiag  of  an  elk,  and  soon  prevails  upon  some 
of  his  friends  to  assist  him  in  dancing,  to  prevent  any  evil  consequences  resulting  from 
his  dream.  Those  willing  to  join  in  must  lay  aside  all  clothing,  painting  their  bodies 
with  a  reddish  gray  color,  like  the  elk's.  Each  Indian  must  procure  two  long  saplings, 
leaving  the  boughs  upon  them.    These  are  to  aid  the  Indians  in  running.    The  sai>- 
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lings  must  be  about  twelve  feet  in  length.  With  them  they  tear  down  the  bark 
image  of  thunder,  which  is  hung  with  a  string  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 

All  being  ready,  the  elks  run  off  at  a  gallop,  assisted  by  their  saplings,  to  within 
about  two  bundled  yards  of  the  pole,  when  they  stop  for  a  while,  and  then  start  again 
for  the  pole,  to  which  is  attached  the  figure  of  thunder. 

They  continue  running  round  and  round  this  pole,  constantly  striking  the  figure 
of  thunder  with  their  saplings,  endeavoring  to  knock  it  down,  which  after  a  while 
they  succeed  in  accomplishing. 

The  ceremony  is  now  ended,  and  the  dreamer  has  nothing  to  fear  from  elks  until 
he  dreams  again.^ 

Two-Women  Danxe. 

The  Two-Women  are  mythical  characters  renowned  for  their  feminine 
accomplishments;  accordingly  a  woman  who  has  seen  them  in  a  vision 
becomes  expert  at  women's  work.  Such  visionaries  also  learned  the  Two- 
Women's  songs;  they  were  expected  to  perform  a  dance  (wi"'yft"  nu'papi 
watci'pi)  and  to  exhibit  special  powers.     Some  men  would  sing  for  them. 

Men  also  might  have  visions  of  the  Two-Women.  Sometimes  a  man 
would  come  to  a  tent  and  see  them  singing  there.  A  cousin  of  Whale's  had 
a  dream  in  which  he  came  to  a  tent  and  entered.  There  were  butterflies 
on  one  side,  and  eagle  feathers  on  the  other,  and  a  path  on  each  side.  After 
some  deliberation  the  dreamer  decided  to  take  the  right-hand  path,  where 
the  eagle  feathers  were.  Then  the  Two-Women  told  him  that  if  he  had 
chosen  the  other  path  he  would  have  become  a  berdache.  In  a  vision  these 
Two-Women  rebuked  the  same  person  for  not  fulfilling  his  promise.  He 
could  not  recollect  what  he  had  promised.  They  rose  with  their  hair  stream- 
ing down  over  their  face  and  body  and  looked  like  skeletons.  They  told 
him  that  if  he  did  not  fulfill  his  promise  he  would  die.  Some  time  after  this 
incident  he  was  at  a  lake,  when  someone  began  to  throw  balls  of  clay  into 
the  lake.  At  first  he  could  see  no  one.  Finally  he  caught  sight  of  the 
Two-Women  above  him,  and  they  again  admonished  him  as  before.  Then 
at  last  he  recollected  his  original  dream  and  he  invited  all  those  women  that 
had  had  a  revelation  from  the  TS\'o- Women,  as  well  as  many  other  women 
visionaries.  The  women  visionaries  came,  holding  ropes,  one  of  them  at 
each  end  of  the  rope. 

The  organizer  of  the  performance  then  took  bunches  of  variously  colored 
porcupine  quills  and  buried  them  in  the  ground  in  places  unknown  to  the 
approaching  Two-Women  visionaries.  Some  of  the  other  women  invited 
had  had  visions  of  the  elk,  grizzly,  and  also  of  other  animals,  though  the  two 
mentioned  were  the  most  important.     Accordingly,  the  organizer  had  a 
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piece  of  rawhide  cut  into  effigies  of  these  animals  and  buried  them  also  in  the 
ground.  The  women  knew  nothing  about  this  beforehand.  There  were 
heyoka  and  three  other  kinds  of  dancers  who  joined  in  the  performance. 
Those  who  hid  the  effigies  and  quills  declared  that  the  women  dancers  had 
no  powers.  Then  the  dance  began.  Suddenly  someone  said  that  he  ^ 
had  dreamt  of  the  elk,  stooped  down,  and  got  the  elk  effigy  from  below  the 
ground  in  token  of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  Two-Women  visionaries 
established  their  character  as  such  by  digging  up  the  buried  quills. 

During  these  proceedings  the  heyoka  performed  their  antics  outside  the 
dance  ground.  The  heyoka  usually  dreamt  of  elks,  though  any  other  person 
might  receive  a  revelation  from  the  elks.  Once*^a  frog  efRgy  was  buried  in 
place  of  the  elk  effigy,  and  then  the  heyoka  would  not  come  near  at  all, 
because  they  were  afraid  of  frogs. 

Elk  effigies  were  buried  only  at  the  Two-Women  performance. 

Buffalo  Dance. 

Among  the  Santee,  the  men  performing  the  Buffalo  dance  (tata"'k  watci 
pi)  had  had  visions  of  the  buffalo,  though  apparently  the  sons  of  such  men 
were  also  entitled  to  join. 

One  man  might  dream  that  he  was  a  buffalo  and  had  been  shot  by  an 
arrow  so  that  he  could  barely  get  home.  The  arrow  continued  to  whirl 
round  in  his  body.  He  dreamt  that  the  only  way  for  him  to  recover  was  to 
go  into  a  sweat  lodge.  First  he  asked  for  one  of  four  different  kinds  of  earth 
to  mix  with  water,  drank  the  mixture  inside  a  sweat  lodge,  and  then  recov- 
ered. Such  a  man  painted  himself  vermilion  to  represent  the  trickling  down 
of  the  blood.  Another  man  dreamt  of  being  shot  with  a  gun.  Such  a  one 
would  act  out  his  dream  during  a  Buffalo  dance.  A  third  man  dreamt  that 
a  bullet  pierced  his  eye  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  his  head.  He  an- 
nounced his  dream,  and  shortly  after  that  he  was  actually  shot  in  that  way. 
Still  another  man  announced  a  dream  to  the  effect  that  he  was  shot  through 
his  temples,  and  this  also  came  true. 

While  dancing,  dreamers  would  call  on  outsiders  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  their  statements  about  such  experiences.  Once  a  heyoka  chal- 
lenged a  dreamer's  account,  saying  that  no  man  could  recover  from  a  wound 
of  the  kind  described.  Straightway  the  dreamer  offered  to  be  shot  by  the 
clown,  who  shot  a  bullet  through  him.  The  wounded  man  staggered  off, 
went  to  a  sweat-lodge,  and  actually  recovered  within  a  few  days. 


>  Api>amitly.  then,  men  also  had  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  powers  on  this  occasion. 
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David  Whale's  own  brother  took  part  in  a  battle  against  the  Gros  Ventre 
while  in  Canada,  had  his  hand  shot  off,  and  was  scalped  and  killed.  When 
found  on  the  battlefield,  he  had  neither  scalp  nor  hand.  The  Sioux  left 
him  and  went  homewards,  reaching  their  camp  after  three  days  and  three 
nights'  journey.  On  the  third  day  they  were  very  hungry.  They  saw  a 
buffalo  galloping  down  the  valley  and  lay  ih  wait  for  him.  When  he  was 
within  range  of  their  guns,  they  discovered  that  it  was  none  other  than 
Whale's  brother,  unscalped.  He  said  to  them,  **  Do  not  touch  me;  if  you 
do,  you  will  die,  for  I  am  not  quite  alive.  But  it  is  I,  the  same  that  you  left 
on  the  battle  field."  They  let  him  go,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  homeward. 
He  had  dreamt  many  years  ago  that  the  only  way  to  save  himself  from  the 
enemy  was  to  turn  into  a  buffalo,  and  had  acted  accordingly. 

There  was  an  old  saying  that  if  any  one  constantly  had  the  Buffalo  dance 
on  his  mind,  yet  failed  to  have  it  performed,  the  thunder  would  strike  him, 
or  a  buffalo  would  trample  him  to  death,  or  some  other  unnatural  form  of 
death  would  befall  him. 

Whale  mentioned  a  man  who  did  not  himself  perform  the  dance,  because 
he  felt  unprepared  for  it,  but  exhorted  his  son  to  do  so  after  his  death. 
Those  who  had  witnessed  his  brave  deeds,  he  said,  would  naturally  partici- 
pate in  the  performance.  When  W^hale  was  a  young  boy,  a  Sisseton  named 
Standing-buffalo  revived  the  ceremony. 

When  the  cherries  were  ripe  and  the  Sioux  were  on  a  buffalo  hunt  they 
would  propose  to  have  a  Buffalo  dance.  The  regalia  consisted  of  forty-four 
headdresses  prepared  preferably  from  the  heads  of  buffalo  killed  on  the  same 
day.  The  heads  were  cut  off,  stuffed  until  they  were  dry,  and  then  served 
as  masks.  These  headdresses  could  not  be  bought,  but  if  one  of  the  forty- 
four  members  died,  his  son  inherited  the  mask  and  the  membership  privilege. 
Obviously  one  who  was  not  a  regular  member  might  sometimes  take  part 
in  a  performance,  for  my  informant  did  so  four  times  as  a  substitute  for  a 
sick  member.  In  addition  to  the  forty-four  dancers,  there  were  four  singers. 
For  a  performance  the  members  either  painted  themselves  with  vermilion 
or  blackened  themselves  with  mud.  They  hooked  one  another  and  other- 
wise imitated  buffalo.  The  people  had  prepared  for  them  large  buckets  of 
sweetened  water,  and  the  Buffalo  would  bend  down  and  drink. 

All  those  who  had  belonged  to  the  organization  fled  to  Canada  after  a 
massacre  in  the  Sioux  war,  and  there  they  sold  their  headdresses. 

According  to  Whale,  the  organization  did  not  meet  for  the  sake  of  mere 
amusement,  but  only  to  perform  their  dance.  However,  if  many  lodges 
were  camped  together,  they  would  circle  round  the  camp,  singing  here  and 
there  and  receiving  gifts. 

The  Buffalo  dance  as  described  by  Little-fish  was  rather  different  in 
character,  the  esoteric  elements  being  apparently  absent  among  the  Sisseton. 
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Standing-bull  is  said  to  have  originated  the  performance  before  my  inform- 
ant's day,  and  his  son  kept  up  the  dance.  The  headdress  consisting  of  a 
buffalo  head,  with  all  the  hair  and  the  horns,  was  worn  by  all  participants, 
and  each  had  a  buffalo  tail  fixed  in  the  back.  Some  had  little  feathers 
on  the  buffalo  head,  and  others  little  shells.  Each  member  prepared  his 
own  headdress,  slicing  down  the  skin  lest  it  should  be  too  heavy.  The  paint 
differed  with  different  individuals.  There  were  no  officers  and  about  twenty 
members.  Only  good  singers  were  asked  to  sing.  The  society  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  especially  connected  with  warlike  activities.  At  the 
dose  of  a  dance  the  members  bellowed  like  buffalo,  and  a  large  tub  of  sweet- 
ened water  was  put  down  for  the  dancers  to  drink  from. 

Red-beads  (Sisseton)  said  that  he  never  joined  the  Buffalo  dance  because 
no  one  made  a  headdress  for  him.  The  dancers  might  be  of  all  ages  pro- 
vided only  that  they  could  get  the  headdress.  During  the  dance  they  held 
a  painted  disc  of  rawhide  over  the  left  shoulder,  for  the  visionary  had  dreamt 
of  the  use  of  such  shields. 

Bear  Dance. 

The  Bear  dance  is  recollected  by  Whale  to  have  been  performed  but  twice 
by  the  Santee, — once  long  ago  and  the  second  time  at  Red-otter's  initiative. 

The  head  man  ordered  each  of  the  dancers  to  prepare  a  little  two-foot 
hoop  and  a  wooden  knife,  which  was  painted  blue  and  held  by  each  man 
in  the  same  hand  as  the  hoop.  The  latter  was  crossed  by  strings  attached 
in  the  position  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Eagle  feathers  were  fastened  to  the 
strings  at  each  point  of  attachment  to  the  hoop.  During  a  dance  the  per- 
formers would  stoop  down  and  touch  the  ground  with  their  hoops.  The 
head  jnan  said  to  his  company,  "  I  have  never  told  you  the  meaning  of  these 
feathers.  I  am  going  on  the  warpath.  If  I  kill  an  enemy,  you  will  have  the 
right  to  wear  an  eagle  feather." 

The  head  man  set  out  on  the  warpath.  After  several  days  he  got  to  the 
enemy  and  captured  one  or  two  scalps.  A  man  who  had  struck  a  coup  was 
entitled  to  use  an  eagle  feather  and  a  deer-tail  headdress.  The  old  people 
got  together  and  discussed  the  doings  of  the  war  party,  saying,  "The  Bear 
dancer  now  has  what  he  desired."  This  added  to  the  renown  of  the  com- 
pany. Only  the  head  man  was  permanently  associated  with  the  daace* 
Anyone  wishing  to  join  his  war  party,  might  do  so,  but  only  those  with 
hoops  were  regarded  as  his  men.^  Before  setting  out  on  the  warpath,  the 
feathers  were  detached  from  the  hoops  and  taken  along. 


«  This  statomaat  is  apparently  contradicted  by  another  that  anyone  might  take  a  hoop 
and  join  the  party. 
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Before  going  on  the  warpath,  Red-otter  bade  the  people  make  a  big  den 
for  him  in  the  woods.  He  got  into  it.  The  people  went  there  and  pre- 
tended to  hunt  "the  bear/*  Red-otter  having  painted  himself  the  color  of 
the  animal.  When  the  people  were  close,  he  scented  them,  thrust  his  head 
out  a  little,  and  on  sight  of  his  pursuers  withdrew  it  again.  Four  times 
he  scared  the  hunters  away,  returning  to  his  den  after  each  time.  Finally 
he  abandoned  his  place  of  refuge  and  began  to  flee.  The  people  gave  chase, 
and  he  ran  away  as  fast  as  possible.  Finally,  they  closed  in  on  him  and 
captured  him.  To  the  man  who  first  laid  hands  on  him  the  impersonator 
of  the  bear  said :  "  You  will  kill  an  enemy  because  you  have  been  the  first 
to  touch  me.  You  will  kill  an  enemy  and  get  an  eagle  feather."  A  pro- 
phecy of  this  sort  always  came  true.  When  Red-otter's  prediction  turned 
out  true,  the  Santee  said,  "  Now,  we  must  all  learn  his  songs." 

During  a  dance  presents  were  given  away  freely.  Sometimes  the  per- 
formers killed  a  dog,  threw  it  into  the  center  of  their  meeting-place,  and  ate 
it  raw.  When  they  had  eaten  all  of  it,  they  would  perform  one  or  two 
dances.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  dancing  at  the  lodge  of  a  chief.  Their 
paint  was  yellowish-red. 

A  Sisseton  informant  said  his  tribe  did  not  practise  the  Bear  dance,  but 
he  knew  of  it  as  a  Santee  performance. 


Horse  Dance. 

My  Santee  informant  saw  this  dance  (cunka  waka"'  watci'pi)  performed 
only  once.  Red-bird  (Zita'taca')  had  been  initiated  into  the  ways  of  horses. 
The  horses  were  also  believed  to  be  related  to  the  Thunder,  and  Red-bird 
informed  his  relatives  that  he  should  get  killed  unless  he  performed  the 
dance.  Accordingly,  they  helped  him  with  the  performance.  There  were 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  men  on  horseback,  and  several  afoot.  The  horses 
were  decorated  with  blue  or  reddish  paint.  The  horses  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  dance  and  galloped  in  time  to  the  beating  of  the  drum.  The  per- 
formers all  held  their  gims  downward  and  fired  as  rapidly  as  possible  while 
circling  round  the  drummers.  The  horses  jumped  down.  The  head  man 
was  afoot  among  the  singers.  He  was  painted  red,  wore  a  red  blanket  tied 
in  front,  and  carried  a  blue  whip.  At  the  close  of  the  singing  he  said,  "  hi", 
hi"!"  He  seemed  very  eager  to  have  the  dance  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Then  both  he  and  his  followers  received  numerous  presents. 

Hepana  (Wahpeton)  says  the  Horse  dance  originated  in  a  dream. 
A  horse  told  the  dreamer  that  if  he  did  not  perform  the  dance  he  would 
either  die  soon  or  suffer  all  his  life  for  it.     Accordingly,  the  visionary  pre- 
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pared  a  feast  and  organized  the  dance.  There  was  no  particular  costume. 
The  performers  made  a  galloping  step,  holding  hoops  with  rawhide  over 
them.  There  w^as  one  leader.  My  informant  has  seen  the  Horse  dance 
about  ten  times. 

Raw-fish-eaters. 

The  person  who  got  up  this  dance  (hosa'ka  wo'tapi)  was  a  Thunder 
worshiper;  he  believed  that  if  he  did  not  eat  raw  fish  and  go  on  the  warpath 
he  should  be  killed  by  the  Thunder.  He  announced  his  intention  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  and  withdrew  to  the  woods,  where  he  erected  a  tent, 
singing  and  drumming  all  night.  As  soon  as  he  struck  the  drum,  he  heard 
many  voices  around  him.  He  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  I  wish  you  to  go  to 
war,  but  first  you  ought  to  have  hosd'ki.  Send  canoes  manned  by  two  young 
men  armed  with  long  unfeathered  arrows  into  the  lake,  where  they  will  see 
big  shovel-nosed  sturgeon.  Perhaps  the  sturgeon  will  be  floating  on  the 
surface  nearly  dead.  Let  them  shoot  them,  and  bring  them  to  me.  Then 
get  up  the  dance.     If  you  do  not  obey  me,  the  Thunder  will  kill  you." 

When  the  fish  had  been  secured,  the  young  men  would  join  the  dance 
in  order  to  be  able  to  go  to  war  afterwards  and  obtain  eagle  feathers.  Sticks 
were  put  together  to  represent  a  cormorant's  nest.  The  head  man  painted 
all  the  dancers  black,  with  a  white  collar  round  the  neck,  so  that  they  re- 
sembled the  cormorant.  For  this  bird  lives  on  raw  fish  and  was  therefore 
to  be  imitated  by  the  dancers.  They  went  round  the  nest,  acting  as  if  they 
were  flapping  their  wings.  The  head  man  also  circled  round  the  nest,  sing- 
ing, and  approached  a  pail  of  boiled  water.  He  put  his  mouth  into  the  vessel, 
filled  it,  and  blew  the  water  on  the  dancers.  Then  he  threw  himself  down 
and  took  the  first  bite  of  the  fish.  After  him  anyone  might  eat  of  them. 
They  danced  round  the  fish,  each  dancer  biting  off  a  piece.  Somehow  even 
the  fish  bones  were  made  away  with.  When  all  the  fish  had  been  eaten, 
the  head  man  said,  "  In  four  days  we  will  march  against  the  enemy.  There 
is  a  tent  in  the  wilderness,  and  there  is  one  whole  band  there.  I  shall  make 
a  circle  of  all  of  them  (i.  e.,  I  shall  kill  five  of  the  enemy)."  If  any  of  the 
Sisseton  or  Wahpeton  heard  of  the  expedition  they  also  joined  so  as  to  make 
a  large  party.     They  were  desirous  of  getting  eagle  feathers. 

A  good  objective  account  of  the  ceremony  by  an  early  observer  may  well 
be  reproduced  here: — 

Some  days  since,  an  Indian  who  lives  at  Shah-co-pee's  village  dreamed  of  seeing 
a  cormorant,  a  bird  which  feeds  on  fish.  He  was  very  much  alarmed,  and  directed 
bis  friend  to  go  out  and  catch  a  fish,  and  to  bring  the  first  one  he  caught  to  him. 

The  Indian  did  so,  and  the  fish,  which  was  a  large  pike,  was  painted  with  blue 
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clay.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  celdsrate  the  Fish  dance,  in  order  to 
ward  off  any  danger  of  which  the  dream  might  have  been  the  omen. 

A  circle  was  formed  of  brush,  on  one  side  of  which  the  Indians  pitched  a  wigwam. 
The  war  implements  weie  then  brought  inside  the  ring,  and  a  pole  stuck  up  on  the 
centre,  with  the  raw  fish,  painted  blue,  himg  upon  it. 

The  men  then  enter  the  ring,  almost  naked;  their  bodies  painted  black,  excepting 
the  breast  and  anns,  which  are  varied  in  color  according  to  the  fancy  of  each  indi- 
vidual. 

Inside  the  ring  is  a  bush  for  each  dancer;  in  each  bush  a  nest,  made  to  resemble  a 
cormorant's  nest;  and  outside  the  ring  is  an  Indian  metamorphosed  for  the  occasion 
into  a  wolf  —  that  is,  he  has  the  skin  of  a  wolf  drawn  over  him,  and  hoops  fixed  to  his 
hands  to  enable  him  to  run  easier  on  all  fours;  and  in  order  to  sustain  the  character 
which  he  has  assumed,  he  remains  outside,  lurking  about  for  food. 

All  being  ready,  the  medicine  men  inside  the  wigwam  commence  beating  a  drum 
and  singing.  This  is  the  signal  for  all  the  cormorants  (Indians),  inside  the  ring,  to 
commence  quacking  and  dancing  and  using  their  arms  in  imitation  of  wings,  keeping 
up  a  continual  flapping.  Thus  for  some  time  they  dance  up  to  and  around  the  fish  — 
when  the  bravest  among  them  will  snap  at  the  fish,  and  if  he  have  good  teeth  will 
probably  bite  off  a  piece,  if  not,  he  will  slip  his  hold  and  flap  off  again. 

Another  will  try  his  luck  at  this  delicious  food,  and  they  continue,  until  they 
have  made  a  beginning  in  the  way  of  eating  the  fish.  Then  each  cormorant  flaps  up, 
and  takes  a  bite,  and  then  flaps  off  to  his  nest,  in  which  the  piece  of  fish  is  concealed 
for  fear  the  wolves  may  get  it. 

After  a  while,  the  wolf  is  seen  emerging  from  his  retreat,  painted  so  hideously  as 
te  frighten  away  the  Indian  children.  The  connoiants  perceive  the  approach  of  the 
wolf,  and  a  general  quacking  and  flapping  takes  place,  each  one  rushing  to  his  nest 
to  secure  his  food. 

This  food  each  cormorant  seizes  and  tries  te  swallow,  flapping  his  wings  and 
stretching  out  his  neck  as  a  young  bird  will  when  fed  by  its  mother. 

After  the  most  strenuous  exertions  they  succeed  in  swallowing  the  raw  fish.  While 
this  is  going  on,  the  wolf  seizes  the  opportunity  to  make  a  snap  at  the  remainder  of 
the  fish,  seizes  it  with  his  teeth,  and  makes  his  way  out  of  the  ring,  as  fast  as  he  can, 
on  all  fours.  The  whole  of  the  fish,  bones  and  all,  must  be  swallowed;  not  the  small- 
est portion  of  it  can  be  left,  and  the  fish  must  only  be  touched  by  the  mouth — never 
with  the  hands.  This  dance  is  performed  by  the  men  alone  —  their  war  implements 
must  be  sacred  from  the  teuch  of  women.^ 


Dog-Liver-Eaters*  Dance. 

One  man  had  the  power  to  start  this  dance  (cunk  pl'yutapt  watci'pO* 
David  Whale  never  saw  the  dance  itself,  but  only  the  party  coming  to  per- 
form it.  All  the  men  were  holding  guns  and  powder  horns.  They  would 
circle  round  a  spot  where  four  dogs  had  been  killed  and  their  livers  placed 
in  a  pan.  After  dancing  for  some  time,  the  participants  ate  the  four  livers 
raw. 

1  Mrs.  Eastman.  77-79. 
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Fortunately  this  performance  has  been  described  by  white  eye-witnesses, 
and  one  account  follows: — 

This  dance  is  peculiar  to  the  Dacota  tribe,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  raw  liver  of  the  dog  is  eaten  by  the  performers.  It  is  not  often  performed,  and 
only  on  some  extraordinary  occasion.  The  performers  are  usually  the  bravest  war- 
riors  of  the  tribe,  and  those  having  stomachs  strong  enough  to  digest  raw  food. 

When  a  dog-dance  is  to  be  given,  the  warriors  who  are  to  take  part  in  it,  and  all 
others  who  desire  to  witness  it,  assemble  at  some  stated  time  and  place.  After  talk- 
ing and  smoking  for  awhile,  the  dance  commences.  A  dog,  with  his  legs  pinioned, 
is  thrown  into  the  group  of  dancers  by  any  one  of  the  spectators.  This  is  despatched 
by  one  of  the  medicine-men,  or  jugglers,  with  a  war-club  or  tomahawk.  The  side  of 
the  animal  is  then  cut  open  and  the  liver  taken  out.  This  is  then  cut  into  strips  and 
hung  on  a  pole  about  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  The  performers  then  commence 
dancing  around  it;  smacking  their  lips  and  making  all  sorts  of  grimaces;  showing 
a  great  desire  to  get  a  taste  of  the  delicious  morsel.  After  performing  these  antics 
for  awhile,  some  one  of  them  will  make  a  grab  at  the  liver,  biting  off  a  piece,  and  then 
hopping  off,  chewing  and  swallowing  it  as  he  goes.  His  example  is  followed  by  each 
and  all  the  other  warriors,  until  every  morsel  of  the  liver  is  eaten.  Should  any 
particles  of  it  fall  to  the  ground,  it  is  collected,  by  the  medicine-man,  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  who  carries  it  round  to  the  dancers  to  be  eaten  and  his  hands  well  licked. 

After  disposing  of  the  first  dog,  they  all  sit  down  in  a  circle,  and  chat  and  smoke 
awhile  until  another  dog  is  thrown  in,  when  the  same  ceremonies  are  repeated,  and 
continued  so  long  as  any  one  is  disposed  to  present  them  with  a  dog.  They  are  re- 
quired to  eat  the  liver,  raw  and  warm,  of  every  dog  that  is  presented  to  them;  and 
while  they  are  eating  it,  none  but  the  medicine-men  must  touch  it  with  their  hands. 
Women  do  not  join  in  this  dance. 

The  object  of  this  ceremony  is,  they  say,  that  those  who  eat  the  liver  of  the  dog 
while  it  is  raw  and  warm,  will  become  possessed  of  the  sagacity  and  bravery  of  the  dog.^ 


Fire-Walkers'  Dance.* 

Suddenly  a  man  would  say,  "  I  will  have  the  fire-walking  dance  (pe'ta 
na  sni^pi  watci'pi)  performed."  Then  many  young  men  wished  to  take  part. 
He  selected  four  of  them  and  bade  them  sing.  "In  the  north,"  he  said, 
"  there  are  twelve  real  buffalo  that  ordered  me  to  get  up  this  dance.  It  does 
not  amount  to  anything,  but  they  bade  me  get  it  up  on  pain  of  death  from 
buffaloes.  If  I  disobey,  they  will  harm  me.  They  say  they  have  two  kinds 
of  weapons  with  which  to  injure  me.  I  suppose  they  mean  that  if  I  go  to 
war  I  shall  be  wounded." 

The  performers  removed  their  moccasins.  They  piled  up  wood  high, 
to  the  length  of  thirty  feet.    Before  the  fire-walk  the  head  man  would 


1  Schoolcraft.  II.  79-80. 

s  literally,  "they  extinguish  Are  with  their  feet.'* 
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inspect  the  wood  pile,  and  in  my  informant's  opinion,  he  sprinkled  some 
medicine  on  it,  probably  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  heyoka  (see  p.  116). 
He  would  say,  "  Let  some  one  set  the  wood  afire.  No  one  need  be  afraid, 
you  cannot  burn  yourselves."  He  selected  twelve  men  for  fire-walkers. 
"The  twelve  buffalo  told  me  that  no  one  should  get  hurt  by  going  across 
the  fire."  The  men  chosen  mixed  tallow  with  vermilion,  and  nibbed  it  on 
their  bare  feet.  They  waited  until  the  wood  was  kindled  into  a  blazing  fire. 
Then  they  fell  to  singing  and  drumming,  and  the  fire-walkers  started  across 
the  fire,  three  abreast.  The  head  man  merely  looked  on.  They  went  the 
entire  length  of  the  fire,  then  they  retraced  their  steps.  Sometimes  they 
succeeded  in  putting  out  the  fire  on  the  second  trip;  it  never  took  more  than 
four  trips.  After  the  last  walk  neither  ashes  nor  any  other  trace  of  the  fire 
remained  visible. 

The  fire-walker's  dance  was  perfomjed  when  there  was  a  great  gathering 
of  people.  David  Whale  witnessed  it  only  twice.  On  both  occasions  the 
same  person  acted  as  head  man,  for  the  native  theory  was  that  only  the  man 
having  the  appropriate  vision  had  the  right  to  have  a  dance  performed. 


Round  Dance. 

A  man  who  had  had  a  re\'elation  from  the  Thunder  would  organize  this 
performance  (^-umi'ni  watci'pi).  He  would  sing  all  night,  while  others 
constructed  an  unroofed  circular  brush  enclosure,  about  eight  feet  in  height. 
As  the  leaves  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  branches,  it  was  impossible  to 
look  through  the  enclosure.  At  the  beginning  of  each  quadrant,  there  was 
an  entrance,  the  four  entrances  together  syml)olizing  the  Four  Winds.  In 
the  center  of  the  enclose<i  space  the  people  planted  a  straight  tree,  leaving 
on  it  some  of  the  branches  near  the  top.  High  up  on  this  center  pole  there 
was  tied  a  piece  of  birchbark  cut  into  the  shape  of  an  eagle.  Inside  the 
fence  a  large  pit  was  dug. 

The  head  man  painted  his  face  black  wnth  lightning  streaks,  and  covered 
it  with  a  veil  of  black  beads.  He  wore  a  hairy  robe  and  a  crown  of  sluegrass, 
with  feather  quills  rising  from  it  like  horns.  He  hid  in  the  pit,  began  to 
sing,  and  raised  himself  halfway  above  the  pit.  In  this  position  he  re- 
mained throughout  the  ceremony.  He  looked  fierce  as  he  appeared  above 
ground;  children  were  afraid  of  him,  and  even  grown-up  people  trembled 
before  him.  He  sang  slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time 
beat  his  drum.  Then  young  men  and  women  came  rushing  in  by  each 
of  the  four  doors,  and  all  began  to  dance  round  in  a  circle.  As  soon  as  the 
head  man  ceased  to  sing,  the  dancers  dashed  out  of  doors  at  top  speed. 
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Then  the  head  man  sang  slowly,  tapping  his  drum  in  accompaniment.  After 
a  while  he  beat  it  faster  again,  then  all  the  performers,  and  possibly  some 
who  had  not  participated  in  the  first  dance,  rushed  in  again,  and  began  to 
dance.  There  were  four  of  these  dances.  The  third  time  the  men  coming 
in  gave  the  warwhoop.  At  the  close  of  this  third  dance,  the  leader  said, 
"Once  more."  The  fourth  time  the  men  brought  their  guns.  As  soon  as 
they  had  done  dancing,  they  shot  at  the  string  by  which  the  eagle  efUgy  was 
tied  to  the  center  pole.  It  was  believed  that  the  one  who  hit  it  would  cap- 
ture a  scalp.  As  the  image  dropped,  all  tried  to  strike  it,  for  it  represented 
the  enemy.  The  one  who  shot  it  down  and  the  one  who  struck  it  assumed 
the  honor  marks  associated  with  the  actual  performance  of  the  correspond- 
ing war  deeds. 

A  Sisseton  told  me  that  the  yumini  was  a  Santee  dance  not  practised  by 
his  own  group. 

Mrs.  £astman*s  account  of  the  performance  follows: — 

U-zni-ne-wah-ohippe  is  a  dance  given  by  some  one  who  fears  thunder  and  thus 
eDdeavore  to  propitiate  the  god  and  save  his  own  life. 

A  ring  is  made,  of  about  sixty  fe«t  in  circumference,  by  sticking  saplings  in  the 
ground,  and  bending  their  tops  down,  fastening  them  together.  In  the  centre  of 
this  ring  a  pole  is  placed.  The  pole  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  painted  red. 
From  this  swings  a  piece  of  birch  bark,  cut  so  as  to  represent  thunder.  At  the  foot 
of  the  pole  stand  two  boys  and  two  girls. 

The  two  boys  represent  war:  they  are  painted  red,  and  hold  war-clubs  in  their 
hands.    Thcgirlshavetheir  faces  painted  with  clay  blue:  they  represent  peace. 

On  one  side  of  the  circle  a  kind  of  booth  is  erected,  and  about  twenty  feet  from  it  a 
wigwam.    There  are  four  entrances  to  this  circle. 

When  all  the  arrangements  for  the  dance  are  concluded,  the  man  who  gives  the 
dance  emeiges  from  his  wigwam  dressed  up  as  hideously  as  possible,  crawling  on  all 
fours  towanls  the  booth.     He  must  sing  four  tunes  before  reaching  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  medicine  men,  who  are  seated  in  the  wigwam,  beat  time  on 
the  drum,  and  the  young  men  and  squaws  keep  time  to  the  music  by  first  hopping  on 
one  foot,  and  then  on  the  other  —  moving  around  inside  the  ring  as  fast  as  they  can. 
This  is  continued  for  about  five  minutes,  until  the  music  stops.  After  resting  a  few 
moments,  the  second  tune  conamences,  and  lasts  the  same  length  of  time,  then  the 
third,  and  the  fourth;  the  Indian  meanwhile  making  his  way  towards  the  booth.  At 
the  end  of  each  tune,  a  whoop  is  raised  by  the  men  dancers. 

After  the  Indian  has  reached  his  booth  inside  the  ring,  he  must  sing  four  more 
tunes  a»  before.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  tune  the  squaws  all  run  out  of  the  ring  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  must  leave  by  the  same  way  that  they  entered,  the  other  three 
entrances  being  leserved  for  the  men,  who,  carrying  their  war  implements,  might  be 
accidentally  touched  by  one  of  the  squaws  —  and  the  war  implements  of  the  Sioux 
warrior  have  from  time  immemorial  been  held  sacred  from  the  touch  of  woman. 
For  the  same  reason  the  men  form  the  innei  ring  in  dancing  round  the  pole,  their  war 
implements  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pole. 

When  the  laat  tune  is  ended,  the  3'oung  men  shoot  at  the  imago  of  thunder  which 
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is  hanging  to  the  pole,  and  when  it  falls  a  general  rush  is  made  by  the  warriors  to  get 
bold  of  it.  There  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pole  a  bowl  of  water  colored  with  bhie 
clay.  While  the  men  are  trjring  to  seise  the  parts  of  the  baric  representation  of  their 
god,  they  at  the  same  time  are  eagerly  endeavoring  to  drink  the  water  in  the  bowl, 
every  drop  of  which  must  be  drank. 

The  waniors  then  seize  on  the  two  boys  and  girls  —  the  representations  of  war 
and  peace  —  and  use  them  as  roughly  as  possible  —  taking  their  pipes  and  war-clubs 
from  them,  and  rolling  them  in  the  dirt  until  the  paint  is  entirely  rubbed  off  from 
their  faces.  Much  as  they  dislike  this  part  of  the  dance,  they  submit  to  it  through 
fear,  believing  that  after  this  performance  the  power  of  thunder  is  destroyed. 

Now  that  the  water  is  drank  up  and  the  guardians  of  the  Thunder  bird  are 
deprived  of  their  war-clubs  and  pipes,  a  terrible  wailing  commences.  No  descrip- 
tion could  convey  an  idea  of  the  noise  made  by  their  cxying  and  lamentation.  AK 
join  in,  exerting  to  the  utmost  the  strength  of  their  lungs. 

Before  the  men  shoot  at  thunder,  the  squaws  must  leave  the  ring.  No  one  sings 
at  this  dance  but  the  warrior  who  gives  it;  and  whOe  the  visitors,  the  dancers,  and 
the  medicine  men,  women  and  children,  all  are  arrayed  in  their  gayest  clothing,  the 
host  must  be  dressed  in  his  meanest.^ 

According  to  Riggs  this  dance  was  performed  by  the  organizer  of  a  war 
party  in  order  to  obtain  the  help  of  the  gods  before  starting  on  his  expedi- 
tion. After  a  preparatory  sweat  bath  the  organizer  had  a  tent  set,  joined 
to  which  was  the  enclosure.  Riggs  estimates  the  diameter  of  the  circle  at 
forty  feet  and  the  height  of  the  central  pole  at  twenty.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  booth  were  a  fire  of  coals,  a  stone  painted  red,  and  a  pipe.  The 
organizer,  naked  except  for  a  wisp  of  grass  round  his  loins,  came  out  of  his 
tent  with  a  drum  and  rattles.  He  baited  before  the  stone  and  prayed  to 
it  to  have  mercy  on  him.  Then  he  entered  his  booth  to  sing  and  beat  his 
drum.  The  dancers  came  in,  numbering  about  a  dozen  or  more,  and 
began  to  dance,  followed  by  three  or  four  women.  The  men  sang  and 
the  women  answered  in  chorus.  This  continued  for  about  ten  minutes,  when 
all  retired  for  an  intermission,  returning  again  to  resume  the  dance.  After 
repeated  performances  of  this  sort  the  men  shot  down  the  wolf  image 
from  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  then  the  war  prophet  gave  forth  his  oracle.* 

In  another  work  Riggs  says  of  the  Dakota  warrior  that  "  after  fasting 
and  praying  and  dancing  the  circle  dance,  a  vision  of  the  enemies  he  sought 
to  kill  would  come  to  him."  ^ 


Mocking  Dance. 

Among  the  Santee  Wa"u"'tca  (He-mocks  or  He-mimics)  was  the  origina- 
tor of  this  dance  (wa"u^'tcapi  watci'pi).     He  painted  his  face  a  whitish  color 


1  Mrs.  Eastman.  262-264. 
«  Riggs.  (a).  225-226. 
«  Riggs,  (b).  77. 
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and  made  for  himself  a  large-sleeved  jacket  of  reddish-colored  white  muslin. 
His  followers  wore  similar  costimies,  though  the  colors  varied.  All  wore 
fine  caps  of  otter  or  mink,  or  some  other  fur,  some  using  blue  mallard  skins. 
All  the  caps  were  peaked  in  front.  Each  dancer  had  a  one-foot  hoop  crossed 
by  two  strings,  with  a  bunch  of  eagle  feathers  at  the  center  and  colored  down 
round  the  circumference.  When  the  singing  began,  all  the  Mockers  raised 
their  hoops.  The  leader  had  a  hoop  about  5  feet  in  height,  and  continually 
blew  a  flute  about  6  feet  long.  While  the  others  danced  round  the  circum- 
ference of  a  large  circle,  the  leader  walked  along  the  diameter,  blowing  his 
flute.  He  would  say  to  his  followers :  "  Before  I  was  bom  on  an  island  in  the 
ocean,  I  was  already  ah've.  Then  I  had  to  make  a  journey  towards  sunset. 
In  going  over  the  country  I  saw  tracks  in  the  snow,  going  in  different  direc- 
tions. I  was  told  that  these  were  all  the  tracks  of  twins.  Later  I  found  out 
that  they  were  the  tracks  of  monkeys.  W^hen  we  get  up  the  dance,  they 
wiD  give  you  such  and  such  a  horse,  or  mule."  This  prophecy  always  came 
true. 

Hepana  says  the  W^ahpeton  Mocking  Dance  (wa-|-u°'  tcana  watcl'pi) 
originated  in  a  dream  of  Bukfina's,  a  man  who  lived  in  my  informant's  day. 
Bukiina  would  hold  a  hoop  in  one  hand  during  the  performance  and  jump 
through  it.  There  were  about  thirty  members.  The  leader  wore  a  cap  of 
blue  mallard  skin,  the  others  a  grayish  cap  of  material  unknown  to  Hepana. 


Other  Dances. 

Tawdtcihe-homfni  (Wahpeton)  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  man  getting  up  the  kaiyo'na  (Coyote)  dance,  he  joined  in 
the  performance.  There  were  six  leaders  and,  counting  both  sexes,  about 
forty  members.  W'henever  a  dance  was  given  these  members  joined,  but 
anyone  might  join  without  offering  pay  for  the  privilege.  Those  joined  who 
were  not  too  bashful  to  be  seen  dancing.  Members  of  either  sex  might  invite 
those  of  the  other  to  be  their  partners.  A  woman  put  her  shawl  round  her 
partner's  head  and  thus  danced  with  him  if  she  was  not  afraid  to  be  seen  by 
her  husband.  While  partners  were  so  close  together,  the  paint  from  the  face 
of  each  would  rub  off  on  the  other's  face.  Suddenly  the  shawl  was  snatched 
off,  and  partners  publicly  kissed  each  other.  The  kissing  was  essential 
to  the  performance,  but  it  was  preceded  by  four  dances  round  the  circle 
without  this  feature.  The  kaiyona  was  performed  whenever  the  six  leaders 
announced  a  dance,  and  both  old  and  young  people  might  take  part.  Of 
the  six  leaders  only  one  beat  the  drum,  a  hollowed-out  section  of  a  log,  while 
the  other  five  beat  frying-pans  and  the  like  to  keep  time. 
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While  a  member  of  this  dance  association,  my  informant  might  have 
participated  in  any  other  dance.  The  kaiyona  was  kept  up  for  two  years, 
when  it  was  stopped  by  the  agent,  and  my  informant  then  joined  the  ma'tano 
(see  p.  111). 

My  Santee  authority  said  this  dance,  which  he  called  kaiyo'ia  waicipi, 
was  also  known  as  the  Night  dance  (see  this  Volume,  p.  78).  In  step  it 
resembled  the  Shuf&ing  Feet  dance,  and  both  were  of  a  purely  social  char- 
acter like  the  Grass  dance. 

The  Shuffling  dance  (nas'o'  watcl'pi)  was  performed  without  special  cos- 
tume. After  the  dance  the  performers  ran,  loading  their  guns,  and  dis- 
charged them  into  the  air.  There  were  three  or  four  singers,  who  also 
beat  drums.  Hepana  does  not  know  whether  the  dance  started  in  a  dream. 
The  Santee  also  mentioned  this  dance. 

Only  women  performed  the  ko'kobi,  dancing  round  in  a  circle,  but  there 
were  two  male  singers.  My  informant  (Hepana)  did  not  know  whether 
this  dance  originated  in  a  dream. 

Heyoha,  a  Sisseton,  joined  the  Grass  dance  (pejf  mi°ken£nka  watci'pi) 
forty-three  years  ago,  although  it  seems  that  he  has  never  danced  it  since 
then.  The  entire  body  of  members  chose  two  leaders  and  four  singers,  new 
ones  being  elected  every  year.  There  were  about  thirty  members,  and 
four  women  came  to  help  the  singers.  At  present  Xexaka  howact^  (Good- 
elk- voice)  and  lyd-ac-mani  (Walking-with-some-one)  are  the  leaders; 
dances  are  performed  about  once  a  fortnight.  In  former  times  some 
dances  were  got  up  for  the  distribution  of  horses  and  other  property  among 
needy  old  men  and  women.  Nowadays  the  Grass  dance  serves  only  for 
amusement.  It  was  known  among  the  Santee,  who  also  called  it  hoia^'ka 
waici'piy  Winnebago  dance. 

Whale  once  heard  of  the  Yankton  Dakota  performing  the  soikd  yukd 
(see  this  volume,  p.  33).  He  also  mentioned  a  Red  Eye  dance  (i°ctdca 
watci'pi),  but  explained  that  it  was  a  Winnebago,  not  a  Santee,  dance. 

A  Wahpeton  informant  mentioned  a  Dog  dance. 


GOVERNMENT. 

In  1680  Hennepin  met  a  party  of  Santee  who  had  secured  a  good  supply 
of  buffalo  meat  and  freelv  offered  him  of  it,  but  suddenlv 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  Savages  came  into  the  middle  of  the  Place  where  we  were,  with 
their  great  Clubs  in  their  Hands.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  over-set  the  Cabin 
of  those  that  had  invited  us.  Then  they  took  away  all  their  Victuals,  and  what  Bears- 
Oil  they  could  find  in  their  Bladders,  or  elsewhere,  with  which  they  rubb'd  themselves 
all  over  from  Head  to  Foot . . . 
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We  knew  not  what  these  Savages  were  at  first;  but  it  appeared  they  were  some 
of  those  that  we  had  left  above  at  the  FaU  of  St.  Anthony.  One  of  them,  who  call'd 
himself  my  Uncle,  told  me,  that  those  who  had  given  us  Victuals,  had  done  basely 
to  go  and  forestal  the  others  in  the  Chase;  and  that  according  to  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  their  Country,  'tw^as  lawful  for  them  to  plundei  them,  since  they  had 
been  the  cause  that  the  Bulls  were  all  run  away,  before  the  Nation  could  get  to* 
gether,  which  was  a  great  Injury  to  the  Publick;  For  when  they  are  all  met,  they 
make  a  great  Slaughter  amongst  the  Bulls;  for  they  surround  them  so  on  eviery  side, 
that  'tis  impossible  for  them  to  escape.^ 

Corresponding  practices  were  noted  by  later  travelers.  In  October, 
1838,  Sibley  attended  a  feast  of  the  Eastern  Dakota  to  which  all  of  the  war- 
riors of  the  neighboring  villages  were  invited.  "After  the  feast  an  old  man 
was  sent  around  to  announce  the  object  of  the  gathering.  Several  hundred 
small  sticks,  painted  red,  were  then  produced  and  oflPered  for  the  acceptance 
of  each  grown  warrior.  It  was  understood  that  whoever  received  one  of 
these  sticks  was  solemnly  bound  to  be  one  of  the  hunting  party  under 
penalty  of  punishment  by  the  soldiers.  One  hundred  fifty  men  accepted 
and  were  thereupon  declared  to  be  duly  enrolled.  These  men  at  once 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  Indians  and  selected  ten  of  the  braves  and 
most  influential  young  men  to  act  as  soldiers,  having  absolute  control  of 
the  movements  and  authorized  to  punish  any  infraction  of  the  rules  pro- 
mulgated for  the  government  of  the  camp."  One  man  who  refused  to  move 
at  the  proper  time  was  forced  to  do  so;  though  permitted  to  get  off  without 
further  punishment  he  was  warned  against  a  second  act  of  disobedience. 
The  punishment  was  discretionary  with  the  police.' 

Renville  gives  a  full  account  of  the  customs  connected  with  the  com- 
munal hunt.  The  police  force  gathered  in  a  special  tipi  (tiyotipi)  and  chose 
four  chiefs,  a  crier,  and  two  "touchers"  who  attended  to  all  the  provisions 
brought  to  the  lodge.  Two  scouts  were  appointed  to  report  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  buffalo  herd,  and  on  their  return  they  privately  disclosed  their 
news  to  the  crier,  who  heralded  it  forth.  The  four  chiefs  then  determined 
the  time  for  the  hunt,  and  the  crier  proclaimed  it.  On  approaching  the 
game,  the  party  divided  into  two  wings  to  approach  the  herd  from  opposite 
sides.  If  one  side  got  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  thus  driving  off  the  game,. 
"  then  their  blankets  and  even  their  tents  are  cut  to  pieces.  This  they  call 
'soldier  killing.'"  After  returning  from  the  chase,  all  who  could  do  so 
brought  fresh  meat  to  the  tiyotipi,  the  Touchers  cooked  it  and  put  some 
pieces  in  the  mouths  of  the  four  chiefs,  and  finally  all  ate.'  In  another  con- 
nection Ri^s  states  the  important  fact  that  men  might  not  be  'soldier- 
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killed'  provided  they  had  killed  more  enemies  than  an5'^oiie  else  in  camp, 
or  had  accomplished  some  other  unique  feat  of  braverj-.^ 

The  following  data  were  obtained  from  my  own  informants. 

During  a  communal  chase  by  the  Santee,  the  head  man  of  the  tribe  lived 
in  the  tiyd'ti  lodge,  which  was  put  up  anywhere  within  the  camp  circle;  he 
had  been  selected  for  his  bravwy.  He  would  bid  the  crier  summon  all  the 
people  who  had  ever  been  wounded  in  battle  to  the  tiyoti.  Then  began  the 
selection  of  akitcita  from  among  the  candidates  summoned.  One  man 
would  rise  and  say,  "So-and-so  has  performed  such  and  such  a  deed." 
Then  the  candidates  were  required  to  recount  their  deeds.  If  one  man  had 
performed  a  creditable  feat,  while  another  had  two  of  the  same  sort  to  his 
credit,  the  latt^  was  selected  by  preference.  Thus,  the  bravest  men  were 
selected,  to  the  number  of  eight. 

The  method  of  hunting  buffalo  was  for  the  hunters  to  divide  into  two 
semicircles,  which  closed  in  and  surrounded  the  herd.  The  leader  of  each 
moiety  bore  a  flag.  No  shot  was  to  be  fired  before  these  leaders  had  come 
together.  The  eight  akitcita  divided  into  two  quartets,  each  being  associ- 
ated with  one  of  the  semicircles.  If  the  akitcita  of  one  side  transgressed 
the  rules  of  the  chase,  the  akitcita  of  the  other  side  attacked  them.  If  a 
private  of  either  side  broke  a  rule  by  prematurely  attacking  the  buffalo, 
the  akitcita  of  the  other  side  captured  him  and  cut  up  his  breechclout,  which 
was  accounted  a  great  disgrace.  They  also  destroyed  his  tent,  broke  up  all 
his  utensils,  and  killed  his  horse.  In  some  instances  they  even  killed  the 
offender. 

At  the  close  of  the  hunt,  the  buffalo  meat  was  piled  up  in  a  big  heap  in 
the  tiyoti.  When  the  leaves  were  turning  yeUow,  a  herald  announced  that 
the  pegs  of  the  tiyoti  were  to  be  pulled  up.  This  marked  the  end  of  the 
buffalo-hunting  season,  which  had  begun  in  the  spring.  Then  the  people 
-dispersed. 

It  was  only  at  the  time  of  the  buffalo-hunt  that  the  akitcita  exercised 
the  powers  described. 

A  fairly  clear  account  of  the  Sisseton  akitcita  concept  is  furnished  by 
I/ittle-fish.  According  to  him,  his  tribe  was  ordinarily  under  the  chieftaincy 
of  a  single  man  with  power  to  make  treaties  who  bore  the  title  of  tin^tcdcta 
yd^tapi,  literally  "you-eat-the-man."  The  office  was  for  life  and  was 
usually  inherited  by  the  eldest  son,  but  if  the  eldest  did  not  enjoy  a  good 
reputation  the  next  oldest  son  was  chosen.  Under  the  chief  there  were  four 
ministers  known  as  akitcita,  each  of  whom  wore  a  medal  as  a  badge  of  au- 
thority. Little-fish  himself  serx'ed  as  akitcita  under  Wabid^dja",  of 
whom  he  bought  an  old  King  George  medal  for  a  horse  or  mule,  thereupon 
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beeoming  an  akitcita,  which  office  he  still  claims  as  his  own.  Of  the  four 
akitcita,  one  was  of  superior  rank  and  took  the  leadership  in  inviting  people 
to  a  council.  He  was  known  as  waiyu'ta^,  "  food-distributor/'  and  filled  his 
oiBce  as  long  as  he  lived.  While  the  wives  of  all  the  four  officers  cooked  for 
those  in%'ited  to  the  council,  the  waiyuta",  in  accordance  with  his  title,  dis- 
tributed the  food  prepared.  All  the  akitcita  were  supposed  to  police  the 
camp.  If,  for  example,  one  tribesman  had  killed  another,  the  akitcita  tried 
to  reconcile  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  and  the  murderer  by  offering  a  gift 
of  horses  to  the  former.  When  an  akitcita  died,  the  chief  appointed  one  of 
his  sons,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  sons,  some  other  man  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Vilxilt  these  were  the  officers  governing  the  tribe  under  normal  conditions^ 
there  was  a  complete  suspension  of  their  authority  for  the  time  of  the  annual 
buffalo  hunt.  Just  before  this  undertaking  ten  "judges"  (wa'^ydtco)  were 
selected  in  a  tribal  council,  and  these  exercised  supreme  authority  during 
the  chase.  They  were  chosen  only  for  one  particular  hunt,  and  another 
set  would  be  appointed  the  following  year.  All  the  ten  were  alike  in  rank 
and  were  not  necessarily  selected  for  bravery.  They  remained  in  a  centrfd 
tipi  called  ^  tiyotipi "  while  the  hunters  were  camped  in  a  circle  on  any  one 
site,  and  issued  orders  through  a  crier,  bidding  the  young  men  remain  in 
camp  at  night  in  order  to  protect  the  tribe  from  the  enemy  and  prevent  the 
theft  of  horses.  The  judges  took  the  lead  on  the  march,  dismounting  for 
the  midday  meal  and  for  the  night's  camping.  When  the  tribe  had  come 
close  to  a  herd,  the  judges  appointed  two  scouts  to  locate  the  buffalo  and 
also  two  akitcita,  who  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  four  akitcita 
who  ser\'ed  under  the  tribal  chief  on  ordinary  occasions.  W^hen  the  buffalo 
had  been  located,  the  hunters  grouped  themselves  in  two  semicircles,  eiach  of 
which  was  headed  by  one  of  the  akitcita,  surrounded  the  herd,  and  th^ 
began  to  shoot  the  buffalo.  The  akitcita  were  the  ones  to  cry  "hokahe!" 
thereby  giving  the  signal  for  the  charge,  and  if  anyone  disobeyed  them  they 
ran  towards  the  culprit  and  struck  him  and  his  horse  with  a  bow  or  whip. 
The  offender  was  not  supposed  to  resent  this  punishment.  After  the  hunt 
all  came  together  and  divided  the  meat  secured.  Certain  parts  of  the 
buffalo,  such  as  the  ribs,  tongues,  and  tenderloin,  were  reserved  for  the 
tiyotipi.  Two  young  men  were  appointed  to  cook  these  parts,  and  when 
they  had  done,  a  crier  bade  all  tribesmen  "  come  home  and  eat." 

Quite  different  again  were  the  akitcita  accompanying  a  war  party. 
They  were  chosen  by  the  entire  body  of  warriors  for  that  particular  occasion 
only.  If  the  scouts,  instead  of  merely  sighting  the  enemy  and  reporting 
their  findings,  shot  at  the  enemy,  they  were  whipped  by  the  akitcita.  So 
wene  any  other  persons  who  attempted  to  charge  before  the  proper  time.* 

>  Cr.  Mre.  EadUnan.  153. 
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Red-beads,  although  likewise  a  Sisseton,  gives  a  very  different  view  of 
the  tribal  government  According  to  this  informant,  his  father  had  served 
as  an  akitcita  under  Wabideneja'^  and  there  had  been  another  man  holding 
the  same  ofBce.  It  was  his  father's  duty  to  provide  food  and  offer  it  to  any- 
one about  to  do  mischief,  thus  preventing  the  deed.  Red-beads'  father 
bore  the  title  of  akitcita  wintcasta'tapi  or  "head  soldier."  At  the  proper 
time  for  a  buffalo  hunt  he  would  call  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  if 
the  people  were  unwilling  to  hunt  he  would  appoint  some  good  man  to 
try  to  persuade  them.  The  chief  left  this  matter  wholly  in  the  head  sol- 
dier's hands.  When  the  hunt  started,  all  men  assembled  in  a  central  lodge, 
the  tiyotipi,  and  appointed  four  akitcita.  They  also  distributed  ten  sticks 
to  brave  men, —  five  black  ones  to  those  who  had  killed  an  enemy  and  five 
red  ones  to  those  who  had  been  wounded  in  battle.  These  ten  men  were 
merely  privileged  to  provide  food  for  the  council,  from  which  all  women  were 
barred.  They  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  hunt,  which  was  regu- 
lated solely  by  the  akitcita,  who  were  paired  off  on  both  sides  to  keep  back 
the  hunters  up  to  the  appropriate  moment,  when  they  would  cry  out:  "  What 
are  you  waiting  for?  The  buffalo  will  run  away  I"  If  any  hunter  resisted 
an  akitcita  on  the  hunt,  the  other  three  would  aid  their  associate  and  nearly 
kill  the  offender  with  their  clubs. 

Wahpeton  conditions  were  described  by  Tawatcihe-homini  as  follows. 
The  Wahpeton  were  divided  into  three  local  groups,  all  presided  over  by  a 
single  chief.  My  informant  belonged  to  Sleeping-eye's  band;  the  two  other 
chiefs  were  Runs-as-he-walks  and  Thunder-face.  If  any  men  in  Sleeping- 
eye's  band  wished  to  go  out  against  the  enemy,  the  chief  sought  to  restrain 
them,  preparing  a  feast  for  the  warriors  to  make  them  desist.  If  his  argu- 
ments did  not  prevail,  he  called  on  the  strongest  men  to  aid  him.  The 
chief  had  two  orderlies  or  akitcita  appointed  by  himself,  who  carried  his 
orders  to  other  men.  These  akitcita  never  took  the  initiative  themselves, 
but  merely  carried  out  Sleeping-eye's  bidding. 

At  the  time  of  a  buffalo  hunt  two  lodges  were  set  up  close  to  each  other 
in  the  center  of  the  camp  circle,  each  being  occupied  by  one  head  man. 
These  tipis  were  called  tiyotipi  or  tipi  io'ka.  In  each  there  were  twenty 
sticks.  About  forty  councilors  went  round  the  camp,  singing  and  carrying 
guns  loaded  with  powder.  Whenever  they  came  to  a  man  whom  they  wished 
to  appoint  as  chief  they  discharged  their  firearms  and  offered  him  one  of  the 
sticks,  saying,  " inVta^kte/'  "You'll  be  a  leader."  Thus  they  went  from 
lodge  to  lodge  until  twenty  leaders  had  been  selected.  Each  of  the  ap- 
pointees brought  the  stick,  together  with  a  potful  of  cooked  food,  to  the  two 
tiyotipis,  where  all  the  men  went  to  eat  up  the  food  provided.  The  twenty 
leaders  then  discussed  the  hunt  and  selected  an  old  herald,  who  cried  out 
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that  evening  that  the  people  should  be  ready  to  move  the  next  morning. 
Before  sunrise  this  herald  again  cried:  "Put  moccasins  on  the  children's 
feet  I"  The  twenty  head  men  took  the  lead.  They  proclaimed  that  no  one 
should  move  anywhere  except  to  follow  them  and  appointed  the  tokana 
dancers,  numbering  from  forty  to  sixty,  to  go  to  the  rear  and  take  care  lest 
any  one  should  leave  the  party.  The  people  proceeded  according  to  the 
leaders'  directions  until  evening,  when  they  were  ordered  to  pitch  their  lodges. 
The  two  tiyotipi  head  men  first  circled  round  the  site,  then  the  others  fol- 
lowed and  put  up  their  lodges  in  a  circle.  The  two  tiyotipi  head  men 
appointed  two  young  men  with  fast  horses  to  scout  for  the  game.  If  the 
scouts  returned  and,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  crossed  each  other's  paths, 
this  was  a  signal  that  they  had  sighted  a  great  many  buffalo,  possibly  several 
thousand.  When  the  scouts  were  returning,  the  entire  party  of  hunters 
grouped  themselves  in  two  lines.  Dried  coiv  dung  was  piled  up  to  the  height 
of  several  feet.  If  a  scout  had  seen  a  great  abundance  of  buffalo  he  would 
run  right  over  the  dung  heap.  If  he  had  sighted  about  one  thousand  head, 
he  merely  took  his  whip  and  whipped  off  half  of  the  pile.  The  people  hal- 
looed: "There  are  plenty  of  buffalo!"  The  scouts  went  to  the  tiyotipi, 
where  some  of  the  twenty  akitcita  lifted  them  from  their  horses  and  carried 
them  to  the  rear  of  the  tiyotipi.  An  old  man  came  with  a  pipe,  lit  it,  and 
presented  it  to  one  of  the  scouts,  holding  the  pipe  in  both  his  hands.  The 
old  man  whispered  to  the  scout,  "  How  many  buffalo?  "  The  scout  might 
answer,  "Three  thousand."  Then  the  old  man  would  raise  his  hand,  tap 
the  ground,  make  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and  go  outside,  \^here  he  shouted: 
**So  many  buffalo  are  reported!  Saddle  your  horses!"  They  started  for 
the  herd.  When  they  had  got  close,  one  man  on  each  side  (the  tiyotipi 
headmen?)  appointed  tvfo  akitcita,  making  four  in  all.  Thereafter,  until 
the  end  of  the  actual  hunt,  all  the  officers  previously  mentioned  had  nothing 
more  to  say,  and  the  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  these  four  new  akitcita. 
One  half  of  the  hunters  went  north,  the  other  half  south.  When  it  was 
thought  that  the  hunters  were  close  enough  to  the  game,  someone  put  a 
shirt  on  a  bow  and  four  times  raised  it  aloft  and  lowered  it.  Then  an  old 
man  cried,  "  ho'he! "  This  was  the  signal  for  all  to  make  a  charge.  If  any- 
one tried  to  get  ahead  of  the  rest,  the  four  akitcita  whipped  him  back  into 
line. 

After  the  hunt,  the  twenty  akitcita  took  the  tongues,  the  portions  on  one 
side  of  the  ribs,  and  the  tenderloins  of  all  buffalo  to  the  tiyotipi,  and  had 
them  cooked  by  four  poor  men  chosen  to  perform  this  service  during  the 
hunt.  Everj'body  came  to  the  tiyotipi  to  eat.  After  the  meal  a  herald 
announced:  "Young  men,  none  of  you  must  hunt  alone,  or  I  shall  'soldier- 
kill'  you!    To-morrow  we  must  not  hunt  but  take  a  rest."     If  any  men  did 
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go  out  alone  and  came  back  with  meat,  the  twenty  akitcita  reported  them 
to  the  tiyotipi  owners,  who  said,  "Go  and  strike  them!"  lliereupon  one 
of  the  twenty  braves  took  the  lead,  and  they  went  to  the  offender,  slashing 
his  lodge  cover  and  chopping  up  his  lodge  p<Jes.  £ach  offender  was  thus 
punished.  If  no  resistance  was  offered,  the  akitcita  so  reported  to  the  tiyo* 
tipi,  whose  owners  said,  "Now  pay  them  for  what  you  have  done/'  Then 
the  twenty  akitcita  set  up  a  new  tipi  for  the  men  punished.  If  anyone, 
however,  resisted  the  punishment  he  was  killed. 

Hepana  named  only  two  Wahpeton  bands,  both  formerly  inhabiting^ 
Minnesota.  Each  had  a  chief,  and  under  each  chief  there  were  two  akicita. 
chosen  by  the  whole  people.  In  case  of  any  dispute  in  camp  the  akitcita. 
were  expected  to  settle  it  peaceably,  though  the  chief  himself  might  help. 
The  akitcita  were  selected  for  life.  When  a  chief  died,  he  was  usually  suc- 
ceeded by  his  oldest  son.  At  the  time  of  a  buffalo  hunt  two  special  akitcita, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  officers  so  called,  were  appointed  to 
lead  and  to  give  the  necessary  signals.  'Hie  two  akitcita  occupy  each  one 
tiyotipi.  After  the  hunt  one  of  them  went  to  collect  the  tongues  and  brought 
them  to  the  tiyotipi.     Old  men  gathered  there  and  ate  up  the  tongues. 

'  If  an  akitcita  had  killed  a  man  for  disobedience  during  the  hunt,  then 
the  relatives  of  both  slayer  and  slain  assembled  in  a  large  tipi  to  whick 
horses  were  brought.  Some  men  present  were  armed  to  prevent  a  dis- 
turbance. Then,  if  any  cousin  or  brother  of  the  slayer  said,  "Brother, 
I  wish  to  die  with  you,"  he  was  tied  to  his  relative.  Then  the  akitcita  shook 
hands  with  the  relatives  of  the  slain  hunter,  kissed  them,  and  an  exchange- 
of  horses  took  place. 

The  words  spoken  by  the  relative  of  the  akitcita  become  intelligible  from 
another  account  by  Tawatcihe-homini,  according  to  whom  the  akitcita  was- 
hable to  pain  of  death  under  the  following  conditions.     The  parents  of  the 
slain  man  furnish  a  horse  never  ridden  before,  which  has  its  mane  and  tail 
docked  and  has  a  rope  round  its  neck.     The  slayer  or  one  of  his  relatives  is 
placed  on  the  horse,  and  the  parents  say  to  him,  "  If  this  horse  saves  your 
life,  it  shall  be  yours."    Then  the  other  akitcita  hold  up  a  bar  to  the  height 
of  about  four  feet,  while  the  relatives  of  the  dead  man  whip  the  horse. 
If  the  rider  falls  off,  they  kill  him.     If  he  is  not  dismounted  until  after  the- 
leap  over  the  bar,  the  aggrieved  relatives  shake  his  hand,  kiss  him,  and  let 
him  have  the  horse,  while  they  themselves  receive  property  from  the  rider's^ 
associate  akitcita.     Thus  peace  was  established  in  the  camp. 

From  another  account  by  Hepana  I  gather  that  the  procedure  just  de- 
scribed was  in  no  way  peculiar  to  the  case  of  a  disobedient  hunter  killed  by 
an  akitcita,  but  was  resorted  to  whenever  a  tribesman  had  been  killed  and  a 
peaceable  settlement  was  desired  by  those  not  directly  involved.     Once  ai 
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man  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  married  woman  was  shot  by  the  offended 
husband  as  he  came  out  of  the  tipi.  The  chiefs  of  severld  bands  then  camped 
together  announced  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  amicably.  The 
Teton  constructed  an  enclosure,  which  the  relatives  of  the  dead  man  entered. 
Tbe  murderer  came,  naked  save  for  a  clout,  lind  was  made  to  straddle  a 
horse  that  had  its  tail  and  mane  docked.  He  was  not  permitted  any  hold. 
The  horse  was  brought  towards  the  enclosure,  and  when  it  had  got  very 
dose  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  shot  under  the  horse,  making  it  jump. 
However,  the  rider  remained  on  horseback.  Had  he  fallen  off,  he  would 
have  been  killed  immediately.  He  was  taken  to  the  enclosure,  and  his 
fonner  enemies  shook  hands  with  him; 


CONCLUSION. 

Before  discussing  the  material  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages  it  is  well 
to  note  that  the  Santee,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton  all  had  one  society  that 
falls  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  being  manifestly  unrelated  to 
the  military*'  and  age  societies  of  the  Plains  area,  viz.  the  Medicine  dance 
(waka°'  watci'pi).  This  has  been  repeatedly,  though  never  extensively, 
described  by  observers  of  the  Eastern  Dakota.^  The  organization  differs 
from  that  of  any  of  the  performances  here  dealt  with  in  requiring  a  definite 
initiation,  which  involves  a  shooting  ceremony  resembling  that  found  among 
the  Omaha,  Winnebago,  and  several  Central  Algonkin  tribes.  In  the  Medi- 
cine dance,  membership,  being  dependent  on  an  adoption,  was  a  perfectly 
definite  thing;  but  nothing  proved  more  difficult  than  to  determine  whether 
the  other  dances  were  performed  by  definite  societies  cw  varied  in  their  per- 
sonnel from  performance  to  performance. 

This  question  is  relatively  simple  for  those  dances  paralleled  in  the  dream 
cults  of  the  Oglala,  to  wit,  the  heyoka,  the  Elk,  the  Two-Women,  and  the 
(Santee)  Buffalo  dances.^  In  eadi  of  the  three  last-mentioned  performances 
all  those  and  only  those,  took  part  who  had  had  visions  of  the  same  typci 
though  in  the  Buffalo  dance  the  sons  of  such  visionaries  and  temporary  sub- 
stitutes were  occasionally  admitted.  In  the  heyoka  it  appears  that  not  all 
the  participants  need  have  received  a  heyoka  revelation,  nevertheless  the 
core  of  the  performing  body  was  constituted  by  those  who  had,  and  it  is 


»  See.  e.  «..  liOOkwoQd.  ISA;  ill8»i.  (a)«  227-220;  Uotmry,  (a).  440. 
t  Doubtless  there  were  otbera  of  the  same  type  unoug  the  Eastern  Dakota.     Thus.  Miss 
.  (e),  has  deacHbed  tbe  Poor  Wfaids  cerenmny  of  the  Mantee.  perTorniod  by  those  who 
the  raven  or  the  small  black  stone  symbolical  of  the  Four  Winds. 
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quite  clear  that  a  heyoka  was  expected  to  act  in  a  certain  way  even  apart 
from  the  ceremonial  heyoka  performance. 

The  aforementioned  dances,  therefore,  were  associated  with  definite 
groups  of  men  and  women.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  the  Santee 
Buffalo  dancers,  whose  number  is  fixed  at  forty-four,  these  groups  were,  as  a 
rule,  so  small  that  they  can  hardly  be  designated  as  "societies."  In  this 
trait  they  resemble  the  cults  of  the  Oglala,  which  rarely  had  more  than  three 
or  four  votaries.^  A  more  serious  reason  against  regarding  these  dances  as 
the  property  of  societies  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  an  organic 
zaiion  of  the  participants.  There  is  indeed  an  indication  of  organization  at 
the  heyoka  feast,  but  precisely  on  that  occasion  the  performers  were  com- 
posed partly  of  non-visionaries.  So  far  as  men  were  permanently  connected 
with  the  heyoka  activity,  they  seem  to  have  been  unorganized,  that  is  to  say, 
each  man  acted  according  to  his  heyoka  character  without  special  regard 
to  any  other  heyoka. 

The  organization  of  the  heyoksL  feast  by  a  head  man  who  had  received  a 
sp>ecial  supernatural  communication  links  it  with  a  considerable  number  of 
other  performances  sketched  in  the  preceding  sections.  The  I3ear,  Horse, 
and  Round  dancers,  the  Raw-fish  Eaters,  Dog-liver  Eaters,  Fire-Walkers, 
and  performers  of  the  Mocking  dance  were  all  organized  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual as  the  result  of  a  vision;  and,  as  in  the  heyoka,  the  visionary  was  com- 
pelled, on  pain  of  death,  to  do  as  bidden  by  his  visita.nt.  If  I  understand  the 
matter  correctly,  each  of  the  dances  just  enumerated  was  the  property  of  a 
single  visionary,  who  would  request  others  to  join  him  in  the  performance 
essential  to  his  own  safety.  That  is  to  say,  I  believe  that  at  different  times 
different  individuals  would  organize  and  perform  the  same  dances  which, 
accordingly,  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  society. 

From  a  wider  point  of  view,  both  the  dances  performed  by  men  at  the 
initiative  of  a  single  visionary  and  the  dances  performed  by  a  group  of  vision- 
aries sharing  the  same  revelation  are  related  to  the  activities  of  single  men 
acting  out  their  visions.  Red-beads  says  that  some  tribesmen  dreamed  of 
being  grizzlies.  These  would  develop  tusks,  and  other  people  offered  them 
pups  which  the  dreamers  devoured  like  grizzlies;  then  their  tusks  would 
disappear  again.  A  man,  according  to  Little-fish,  who  had  had  a  vision 
impersonated  a  grizzly  and  had  a  boy  follow  him  to  play  the  part  of  a  cub. 
If  the  visionary  had  not  acted  in  accordance  with  the  directions  received 
in  his  vision,  the  belief  was  that  he  would  die.  The  bear-impersonator  had 
a  hole  dug  for  his  den  and  the  people  set  up  four  sticks  at  some  distance 
from  it  and  from  one  another.    He  would  advance  as  far  as  the  fourth  stick 

>  See  this  volume,  p.  8S. 
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three  times  and  then  return  to  his  hole,  but  the  fourth  time  he  went  farther 
and  then  the  pe(^>le  began  to  shoot  at  him  and  actually  killed  the  cub. 
The  principle  at  the  bottom  of  this  performance  was  probably  that  the  gift 
of  invulnerability  could  be  conferred  by  a  revelation,  but  apparently  it  was 
not  altogether  without  dangerous  consequences,  as  is  also  indicated  by  the 
following  narrative.  A  man  once  put  a  buffalo  robe  about  himself  and 
marked  it  in  one  spot  where  he  wished  people  to  shoot  him.  Little-fish  saw 
this  man's  second  performance.  Another  man  was  lying  in  wait  as  if  he 
were  about  to  chase  buffalo.  The  actor  walked  round,  then  stood  up 
straight,  and  was  shot.  My  informant  saw  the  dirt  fly  from  the  marked 
spot  where  he  was  shot.  He  fell  sideways  and  one  of  the  spectators  re- 
marked, '*  He  is  falling  down,  the  other  time  he  did  not  fall  down.''  How- 
ever, the  performer  rose  and  went  home.  There  a  place  was  cleared  for 
him  and  he  sat  down,  taking  some  dirt  in  his  mouth  and  putting  some  on 
his  wound.  He  tried  to  cough  up  the  buUet,  but  could  not  do  it,  and  died. 
A  man  once  dreamed  that  he  should  cook  for  dogs.  Accordingly,  he  would 
cook  a  dog-shaped  mass  of  pemmican  painted  all  over.  Then  he  would  tell 
the  owners  of  the  dogs  to  tie  grass  to  the  dogs'  necks  and  feet.  When  they 
came  toward  him,  he  began  to  singj  and  as  soon  as  his  song  was  done,  the 
dofi  jumped  at  the  meat. 

In  the  cases  just  cited  the  visionary's  activity  closely  resembles  certain 
practices  treated  under  the  heading  of  dances  in  the  imitation  of  certain 
animals,  in  the  exhibition  of  miraculous  invulnerability,  and  above  all, 
in  the  feeling  that  a  vnsion  must  be  obeyed.-  It  may  be  justifiable  to  look 
upon  the  dances  as  merely  the  result  of  specialisEed  visions,  visions  that 
acddentaHy  call,  in  some  cases,  for  auxiliary  actors  and  visions  that  are 
accidentally  shared  by  others.  This  would,  of  course,  express  only  the 
subjective  attitude  of  the  visionary;  objectively  considered,  the  fact  that 
several  people  tend  to  have  the  same  vision  or  that  a  vision  calls  for  a  dance 
in  company  with  others  couM  not  be  considered  accidental. 

Of  the  remaining  dances  some,  like  the  Shuffling  dance  and  the  kaiyona, 
were  of  a  purely  social  character.  Others,  like  the  Elk  Ear  dance,  are  too 
litde  known  to  admit  of  classification.  The  Kit-fox,  napecni,  Badger,  Owl- 
Feather,  miwatani  (Sisseton)  Buffalo  and  Raven-Owners'  dances  have 
obvious  points  of  resemblance  with  the  dances  of  the  military  or  age  socie- 
ties of  other  Plains  tribes  and  are  therefore  best  grouped  together,  though  a 
comparative  treatment  of  their  traits  will  be  deferred  until  the  close  of  this 
volume.  The  essential  point  to  be  determined  now  is  in  how  far  these  dances 
were  practised  by  definite  societies  or  by  groups  of  ever  shifting  constituency. 

My  Santee  informant  repeatedly  declared  that  he  belonged  permanently 
only  to  the  Medkrine  Dance,  but  had  joined  in  some  of  the  other  dances  for 
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single  performances  in  the  capacity  of  a  singer.  Nevertheless,  he  also  made 
the  statement  that  while  a  person  might  thus  join  in  the  performance  of  a 
dance  for  a  short  period  he  could  not  be  permanently  affiliated  with  several 
dances  at  the  same  time«  The  clearest  evidence  for  dejfinite  military  socie- 
ties among  the  Santee  lies  in  the  mutual  exdusiveness  of  the  napecni  and  Kit- 
fox  dancers,  which  is  corroborated  by  data  from  the  other  Eastern  Dakota 
groups.  For  if  individuals  were  not  identified  with  a  dance  beyond  a  single 
performance  of  it,  there  would  be  no  point  to  the  remark  that  the  Kit-fox 
dancers  might  not  join  in  the  napecni  dance  (p.  106). 

With  regard  to  the  Sisseton,  Little-fish  says  that  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
there  were  only  two  societies,  the  napecni  and  the  Kit-fox.  It  was  a  matter 
of  choice,  which  one  a  man  would  enter.  Thus,  my  informant  was  a  napecni, 
while  a  brother  of  his  was  a  Kit-fox.  At  a  large  tribal  gathering  the  napecni 
would  perform  their  dance  on  one  day,  and  the  Kit-foxes  theirs  on  the  next. 
A  man  would  not  leave  one  societv  to  enter  the  other,  and  there  was  no  feel- 
ing  of  rivalry  between  them.  However,  Little-fish  later  did  enter  the  Owl 
Headdress  dance  when  that  was  organized  after  the  discontinuance  of  the 
napecni.  When  that  was  abandoned,  three  years  later,  Little-fish  joined 
the  Buffalo  dance,  which  in  turn  was  discontinued  after  a  year.  Little- 
fish's  evidence,  then,  points  to  but  two  societies  of  definite  and  mutually 
exclusive  membership,  to  begin  with.  One  of  them  passed  out  of  existence 
and  was  superseded  by  other  associations  of  dancers,  each  of  which  in  turn 
superseded  another  at  irregular  intervals. 

Red-beads  (Sisseton)  states  that  at  any  one  pcfriod  there  was  only  a  single 
dance  in  the  whole  camp.  Thus,  at  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  a  napecni, 
later  he  entered  the  Elk  Ear  dance  and  remained  in  it  for  nine  years.  After 
that  had  been  abandoned  he  became  a  matano  when  that  dance  originated, 
and  took  part  in  its  performance  for  four  years,  when  it  was  abandoned. 
He  went  to  only  one  Kit-fox  dance  because  he  would  not  have  his  hair 
roached  and  he  did  not  enter  the  Buffalo  dance  because  no  one  had  made 
the  appropriate  headdress  for  him.  The  succession  of  dances  is  somewhat 
suggestive  of  that  given  by  Little-fish,  but  the  fact  that  only  one  dance  was 
performed  during  any  one  period  puts  a  different  construction  on  the  matter. 
Evidently,  anyone  that  wished  to  dance  at  all  was  obliged  to  enter  the  par- 
ticular dance  of  the  period,  but  to  what  extent  all  tribesmen  actually  did 
participate,  and  how  regularly,  is  not  clear.  Red-beads'  statements  show 
that  he  himself  did  not  join  in  all  dances  that  were  organized  in  his  time. 
The  impression  he  gave  me  was  that  the  personnel  of  the  performances  might 
vary  from  one  performance  to  another  of  the  same  dance. 

My  two  Wahpeton  informants,  on  the  other  hand,  give  accounts  indicat- 
ing rather  definite  organizations.    Hepana  says  that  a  napecni  could  not 
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join  the  Kit-fox  dancers,  but  that  a  man  was  at  liberty  to  change  his  dance 
affiliations  and  that  instances  of  this  occurred.  Both  he  and  Tawatcihe- 
homini  agree  that  there  were  a  number  of  dances  coexisting  at  one  time. 
Tawatcihe-homini  confirms  Hepana's  statement  with  reference  to  the 
napecni  and  tokana,  and  specifically  adds  that  a  matano  also  is  barred  from 
joining  any  of  the  other  dances.  On  the  other  hand,  Tawatdhe-homini's 
experiences  also  corroborate  the  Sisseton  informant's  statements  as  to  the 
successive  appearance  of  different  dances  in  camp.  At  fourteen,  Tawatcihe 
joined  the  kaiyona,  which  was  stopped  by  the  agent  after  two  years,  when 
he  joined  the  matano.  He  danced  the  matano  for  seven  years,  then  it  was 
stopped  by  the  government,  and  he  joined  the  Grass  dance.  Had  there 
been  no  governmental  interference,  he  would  have  remained  in  the  matano 
all  his  life. 

Red-beads'  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  but  a  single  dance  at  one  time 
would  hardly  permit  us  to  regard  the  dancers  as  forming  a  society,  but  it  is 
so  decidedly  contradicted  by  other  informants  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding.  We  are  then  justified  in  ascribing  to  the 
Eastern  Dakota  at  least  two  military  societies,  the  napecni  and  the  tokana. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  Badger,  Owl  Feather,  mawatani,  Elk  Ear, 
and  Raven-Owner's  dances  were  also  practised  each  by  a  definite  body. 
On  the  basis  of  available  data  I  should  therefore  classify  the  dances  of  the 
Eastern  Dakota  as  follows: — 

1.  Medicine  Dance  with  formal  adoption. 

2.  Dances  by  military  societies  not  requiring  initiation  fee  or  forma) 
adoption^ 

3.  Dances  by  associations  of  individuals  sharing  the  same  vision. 

4.  Dances  by  individuals  at  the  initiative  of  a  single  visionary. 

5.  Social  dances. 

The  Sun  dance,  according  to  Wahpeton  and  Sisseton  informants,  might 
be  grouped  with  dances  of  the  second  or  third  class,  for  its  performance  was 
obligatory  on  one  who  had  dreamt  of  it  and  Tawatcihe-homini  told  me  that 
all  the  twenty-two  main  participants  in  one  Sun  dance  had  had  visions 
ordering  them  to  perform  the  dance. 

In  one  respect  the  military  societies  of  the  Eastern  Dakota  differ  very 
markedly  from  those  of  the  Oglala.  While  among  the  latter  a  number  of 
these  organizations  were  usually  called  upon  to  act  as  akitcita  on  the  hunt 
or  in  moving  camp,  the  akitcita  function  among  the  Sisseton,  Wahpeton, 
and  Santee,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  quite  distinct  from 
the  activities  of  the  dance  organizations.  There  is  a  single  reference  in  one 
Wahpeton  account  (p.  135)  to  the  Kit-foxes  being  appointed  to  render  a 
special  subordinate  service,  but  even  in  this  case  the  members  were  not 
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designated  as  akitcita  and  do  not  seem  to  have  exercised  the  more  charac- 
teristic akitcita  rights. 

On  another  point  the  evidence  is  unfortunately  too  scanty  to  permit  a 
tlefinite  conclusion.  In  some  tribes  the  miUtary  societies  are  far  more  than 
associations  for  dancing  or  for  the  promotion  of  a  martial  spirit,  and  practi- 
cally constitute  dubs  with  frequent  and  infOTmal  gatherings.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  this  purely  social  phase  of  the  military  societies  was  not 
very  well  developed  among  the  Eastern  Dakota. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  1907  I  was  able  to  secure  only  a  few  salient  facts  concerning  the 
military  societies  of  the  Crow,  but  in  1910  they  formed  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  investigation  during  nearly  three  months'  work  at  Lodge  Grass  and 
Pryor,  Montana.  The  following  smnmer  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
supplementary  data,  both  at  Lodge  Grass  and  in  the  Big  Horn  district. 
My  method  was  to  inquire  of  every  informant  what  societies  he  had  be- 
longed to  in  the  course  of  his  life  and  to  ask  for  a  description  of  them.  I 
discovered  very  soon  that  nearly  all  my  authorities  had  been  members  of 
either  the  Lumpwood  or  the  Fox  society  and  that  the  other  Crow  organiza- 
tions had  either  very  few  or  no  living  representatives.  Accordingly,  so 
far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  I  often  had  to  content  myself  with  second- 
hand information.  On  the  other  hand,  about  the  Foxes  and  Limipwoods 
I  gathered  together  a  considerable  mass  of  material  until  it  was  impossible 
to  get  additional  points  from  new  informants.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
other  organizations  on  which  information  was  meager,  I  fear  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  add  anything  of  moment  to  the  results  here  presented. 

As  will  be  clear  to  readers  of  the  first  chapter,  the  present  paper  does 
not  exhaust  the  subject  of  Crow  societies  and  dances,  but  deals  only  with 
organizations  related  to  the  military  and  age-societies  of  other  tribes. 
This  limitation  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  other  papers  in  this 
series.  The  reason  for  it  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  in  some  other  tribes  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  the  military  from  other  organizations,  among  the 
Crow  they  stand  out  as  a  clearly  defined  group.  The  chapters  on  the  Hot 
Dance  and  Clowns  have  been  included  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
other  tribes. 

My  interpreters  were  the  same  to  whom  acknowledgment  has  already 
been  made  in  the  introduction  to  my  Social  Life  of  the  Crow  Indians,  but 
the  work  on  military  societies  was  conducted  more  particularly  with  the 
assistance  of  James  Carpenter,  Robert  Yellowtail,  and  Henry  Russell. 

A  slight  change  in  orthography  should  be  noted.  In  the  present  paper 
"b"  and  "d"  are  not  nasalized;  "m"  and  "n",  weakly  nasalized;  "m" 
and  "n",  fully  nasalized. 

Robert  H.  Lowie. 
March,  1913. 
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MILITARY  SOCIETIES, 
The  Crow  System. 

For  convenience*  sake  the  societies  that  fonn  the  subject  of  this  paper 
may  be  collectively  referred  to  as  "  military  societies, "  The  earliest  refer- 
ence to  them  dates  back  to  1804,  when  Lewis  and  Clark  discovered  a  Dakota 
society  of  men  pledged  to  foolhardy  conduct  and  learned  that  this  was 
organized  in  imitation  of  the  societies  of  the  Crow.^  Probably  about  two 
decades  later  Beckwourth  noted  the  existence  of  the  rival  Dog  and  Fox 
societies.^  In  1833  Maximilian  enumerated  eight  Crow  organizations  — 
the  Bulls,  Prairie-Foxes,  Ravens,  Half-Shaved  Heads,  Lumpwoods,  Stone 
Hammers,  Little  Dogs,  and  Big  Dogs.'  When  I  first  visited  the  Crow  in 
1907,  I  learned  of  only  four  societies  of  this  type, — Foxes,  Lumpwoods, 
Big  Dogs,  and  Muddy  Hands.  These  are  likewise  the  only  ones  described 
by  Mr,  Curtis  in  his  recent  work,  though  he  refers  in  addition,  without 
giving  names,  to  boys'  organizations  modeled  on  those  of  the  older  men.* 
Persistent  inquiry  among  practically  all  old  Crow  informants  enabled  me, 
however,  to  obtain,  not  only  all  the  names  of  Maximilian's  list,  but  also 
two  or  three  additional  ones. 

From  even  the  imperfect  glimpse  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  sources 
just  mentioned,  which  is  in  some  measure  supplemented  by  the  information 
recorded  in  the  following  pages,  one  principle  may  be  regarded  as  safely 
established.  We  must  view  the  Crow  system  of  military  societies  as  under- 
going considerable  changes  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
changes  on  the  whole  do  not  appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  in- 
fluence of  civilization.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
changes  of  a  similar  nature  have  not  taken  place  ever  since  societies  of  this 
type  existed  among  the  Crow. 

Roughly  sketched,  the  development  of  conditions  seems  to  have  been 
the  following.  In  1833  there  were  eight  societies,  as  noted  by  Maximilian. 
Of  these,  at  least  two,  the  Foxes  and  (Big?)  Dogs  had  a  few  years  before 
stood  to  each  other  in  a  position  of  mutual  rivalry.     Some  of  the  societies 


t  Lewis  and  Clark.  I.  130. 
s  Bomifir,  183.  188. 

*  MaxImJUan's  native  terms  show  that  his  Prairi^-Foxes  are  identical  with  my  Foxes, 
his  Rayens  with  my  Crow  Owners,  while  his  untranslated  "Pi&dachischi"  obviously  stands 
for  marazi'ee,  Lumpwood.     Maximilian.  I.  401. 

*  Curtis.  IV,  13-27. 
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began  to  decrease  in  membership  and  later  practically  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence, leaving  the  Big  Dogs,  Foxes,  Lumpwoods,  and  Muddy  Hands.  Prob- 
ably between  1840  and  1870,  the  Foxes  and  Lumpwoods  rose  to  ascendancy 
as  the  two  great  rival  clubs  par  excellence,  and  attracted  some  of  the  member- 
ship of  obsolescent  organizations.  At  different  times  new  societies  origi- 
nated, generally  in  imitation  of  the  Hidatsa.  As  the  Hidatsa  were  more 
frequently  encountered  by  the  River  Crow  than  by  the  more  southern 
bands  of  the  tribe,  the  former  sometimes  had  organizations  not  yet  shared 
by  the  Many  Lodges  and  Kicked-in-their-bellies.  This  recent  Hidatsa 
influence  must  of  course  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  possible  influ- 
ence of  the  early  association  of  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa,  which  will  be  treated 
at  the  close  of  this  series  of  papers.  Some  of  the  newly  introduced  societies 
were  possibly  never  adopted  by  the  two  southern  bands,  and  in  every  case 
accidental  causes  may  have  led  to  a  transformation  or  re-modeling  of  the 
adopted  features. 

Elsewhere  I  have  pointed  out  that  when  a  society  is  borrowed  by  a  tribe 
it  tends  to  assume  a  different  aspect  because  it  is  re-moulded  in  accordance 
with  the  established  system  of  the  borrowing  tribe.  ^ 

The  history  of  the  Crazy  Dog  society  among  the  Crow  shows  how  acci- 
dental causes  bring  about  differences  even  within  the  same  tribe.  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  the  River  Crow  got  this  society  from  the  Hidatsa, 
probably  in  the  early  seventies,  when  the  influence  of  the  Foxes  and  Lump- 
woods  was  waning.  About  the  same  time  the  Hidatsa  introduced  the  Hot 
dance.  In  the  Many  Lodge  camp  all  those  who  did  not  join  the  Hot  dance 
became  Crazy  Dogs,  and  at  once  there  was  duplicated  the  rivalry  that  had 
formerly  obtained  between  Foxes  and  Lumpwoods  in  the  very  specific  form 
to  be  described  below  (see  p.  169).  Thus,  the  Crazy  Dog  society  of  the 
Many  Lodges  became  quite  different  in  this  particular  from  the  Crazy 
Dog  society  of  the  River  Crow  simply  because  the  southern  Crow  did,  and 
the  northern  Crow  did  not,  model  the  new  societies  according  to  the  Lump- 
wood-Fox  pattern.  However,  before  long  practically  all  the  Crazy  Dogs 
became  Hot  dancers.  The  Hot  dance  is  performed  to-day  by  four  distinct 
clubs,  which  have  been  described  elsewhere.  How  the  Hot  Dancers  were 
split  up  in  this  way,  is  not  quite  clear  to  me.  Characteristically  enough, 
the  old  spirit  of  rivalry  still  persists,  at  least  at  Lodge  Grass,  between  two 
of  the  clubs,  —  the  Big-Ear-Holes  and  the  Night  Hot  dancers.* 

The  changes  that  are  thus  known  to  have  taken  place  within  a  limited 
period  are  a  warning  against  direct  psychological  interpretations  without 


>  Lowle.  (b),  70. 

>  Lowle.  (a).  243. 
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regard  to  historical  considerations.  In  a  former  paper/  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  first  obtained,  I  believed  that  the  Crow,  like  the  Cheyenne, 
had  only  four  warrior  societies.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
IQowa  also  had  four  coordinate  organizations  of  this  type,  and  that  in  the 
Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  series  a  quartet  of  societies  stands  out  as  the  well- 
defined  and  probably  oldest  part  of  these  systems.  My  covert  suggestion 
was  that  the  number  of  these  societies  had  been  affected  by  the  ceremonial 
importance  of  the  number  four.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  this 
idea  may  at  one  time  or  another  have  had  some  influence.  For  example. 
Gray-bull  tells  me  that  of  the  four  Hot  dance  clubs,  three  were  introduced 
from  the  outside  and  a  fourth  added  by  the  Crow  on  their  own  initiative, 
in  which  case  the  mystic  properties  of  the  number  four  may  conceivably 
have  had  some  influence.  However,  it  is  clear  that  it  had  no  fundamental 
significance  in  the  development  of  the  Crow  system  when  we  remember 
that  what  happened  among  the  Crow  is  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number 
of  societies  to  the  Big  Dogs,  Muddy  Hands,  Foxes  and  Lumpwoods,  with 
the  two  last-named  coming  to  overshadow  the  rest.  The  way  in  which 
particular  societies  lapsed  into  non-existence,  became  allied  with  or  merged 
in  others,  and  adopted  special  features  from  other  societies,  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  descriptive  sections  of  this  paper.  It  is  clear  that  most  of  these 
happenings  were  not  due  to  any  inherent  law  underlying  the  development 
of  human  societies.  That  special  conditions  effected  certain  differences 
in  the  development  of  the  Crazy  Dog  society,  for  example,  is  intelligible 
enough,  but  neither  the  character  nor  the  localization  of  the  differences 
could  have  been  foretold  on  abstract  psychological  or  sociological  grounds. 

If  any  general  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Crow  societies, 
it  is  the  one  already  referred  to,  —  the  great  formative  power  of  a  once 
established  pattern.  In  practically  all  the  societies  we  find  the  same 
method  of  electing  officers  and  parading  through  camp;  the  scheme  of  officers 
was,  roughly  speaking,  common  to  nearly  all  the  societies;  and  police  duties 
of  the  same  kind  are  known  to  have  been  assumed  at  different  times  by  the 
Foxes,  Lumpwoods,  Crazy  Dogs,  Muddy  Hands,  and  Muddy  Mouths,*  and 
may  have  been  exercised  by  several  of  the  rest.  Such  uniformity  is  intel- 
ligible only  on  the  "pattern  theory." 

The  societies  here  dealt  with  have  been  provisionally  designated  as 
"military."  They  were  that  in  some  measure,  but  the  term  covers  only 
a  part  of  their  activity.  It  is  true  that  military  duties  devolved  on  some 
officers  in  each  of  the  better-known  societies,  that  martial  regalia  were 
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employed,  and  that  the  idea  of  martial  glory  was  very  prominent.  Never- 
theless, we  must  remember,  as  does  Professor  Kroeber  in  discussing  a  cor- 
responding Arapaho  feature,  that  war  loomed  so  large  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  Plains  Indian  that  it  could  not  help  coloring  his  every  activity. 
There  is  neither  evidence  that  war  parties  were  ever  composed  of  members 
of  a  single  society  nor  that  war  parties,  by  becoming  more  than  merely 
temporary  associations,  developed  into  military  societies,  as  I  once  sug- 
gested and  as  seems  to  have  actually  happened  among  the  Dakota.^ 

While  the  evidence  is  against  regarding  the  societies  under  discussion 
as  of  exclusively  or  fundamentally  military  character,  there  is  practically 
none  at  all  to  indicate  any  religious  or  esoteric  features.  In  other  tribes 
the  origin  of  military  societies  is  explained  in  fairly  elaborate  myths  gener- 
ally recounting  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  the  corresponding  dances 
are  at  least  in  part  of  the  nature  of  religious  performances.  Among  the 
Crow  the  origin  accounts  are  meagre  and  trivial,  and  the  dances  seem  to 
have  been  performed  solely  for  amusement. 

The  absence  of  the  religious  factor  in  the  dances  of  the  military  societies 
appears  most  clearly  when  they  are  compared  with  certain  other,  genuinely 
ceremonial  performances  of  the  Crow.  Thus,  the  planting  and  harvesting 
of  the  sacred  Tobacco  plant,  which  devolves  on  members  of  a  number  of 
Tobacco  societies,  is  a  religious  duty  accompanied  by  ritualistic  observ- 
ances. The  same  applies  to  a  Medicine  Pipe  dance  of  the  Pawnee  hako 
type,  and  to  an  obsolete  Horse  dance  foiinerly  practised  by  the  River  Crow. 
In  the  Bear  Song  dance  all  those  individuals  who  had  in  their  bodies  such 
animals  as  bears,  eagles,  horses,  and  the  like,  would  come  together  and  dis- 
play the  supernatural  presence  within  them,  which  was  made  to  protrude 
part  of  its  body  from  the  performer's  mouth.  This  ceremony  resembled 
the  dream  cult  performances  of  the  Dakota  inasmuch  as  all  who  had  had 
a  similar  religious  experience  joined  in  a  demonstration  of  their  mystic 
relationships. 

The  military  societies  are  then  certainly  not  religious  bodies  and  are 
only  in  part  military.  It  is  further  clear  that  they  were  not  organized  on 
the  basis  of  clan  membership  and  that  their  connection  with  police  duties 
was  incidental.  If  I  understand  the  conditions  correctly,  the  military 
societies  of  the  Crow  were  at  bottom  clubs  resembling  those  which  now 
take  part  in  the  Hot  dance, — associations  held  together  by  a  strong  bond 
of  comradeship,  the  members  helping  one  another  as  the  occasion  arose 
and  meeting  frequently  for  purely  social  purposes.  This  conception  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  at  least  some  of  the  Big-Ear-Holes  and  Night- 

1  Lowie.  (c),  93-95.     Wissler,  thia  Volume.  64,  67. 
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Hot-Dancers  of  today  regard  themselves  as  the  modern  representatives  of 
the  Lumpwoods  and  Foxes  respectively.  It  is  more  strongly  corroborated 
by  the  mode  of  entrance  into  the  clubs  and  the  military  societies.  Here, 
however,  my  data  are  at  variance  with  those  of  Maximilian,  and  the  con- 
tradictorv  evidence  must  be  discussed  in  detail. 

Some  writers  have  interpreted  Maximilian's  statements  to  mean  that 
the  Crow  had  age-societies.  Maximilian  nowhere  expressly  states  that 
they  had,  but  he  does  attribute  to  the  Crow  the  same  method  of  entering 
the  military  societies  as  that  discovered  by  him  among  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  him,  membership  was  purchased, 
and  the  buyers  in  part  payment  surrendered  their  wives  to  the  sellers. 
The  following  concrete  data  collected  by  myself  shed  light  both  on  the 
supposed  age-grade  character  of  the  Crow  societies  and  on  the  alleged 
method  of  entrance  by  purchase. 

Bear-gets-up  had  four  Lumpwood  brothers  who  were  killed  by  the 
Dakota  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  The  Lumpwoods  gave  him  presents  to 
make  him  take  the  place  of  his  brothers,  and  he  joined  at  the  age  of  23  or 
24.  Later,  when  the  Hidatsa  introduced  the  Crazy  Dog  society,  Bear-gets- 
up  joined  it  without  giving  up  his  membership  in  the  Lumpwood  society. 
When  his  Hidatsa  comrade  died,  Bear-gets-up  left  the  Crazy  Dogs.  Lone- 
tree 's  uncle,  a  Crazy  Dog,  froze  to  death;  the  Crazy  Dogs  met  and  gave 
property  to  Lone-tree,  then  about  twenty  years  old,  in  order  to  make  him 
join.  He  consented,  and  never  joined  any  other  organization.  Arm- 
round-the-neck  and  an  anonymous  informant  had  Lumpwood  brothers 
who  were  killed,  and  were  accordingly  taken  in  by  the  Lumpwoods  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  For  a  corresponding  reason  Shot-in-the-arm  and  Sitting-elk 
were  made  to  join  the  Fox  society.  One-horn  had  been  offered  presents  by 
the  Foxes  as  an  inducement  to  join  their  society,  but  when  a  Fox  brother 
of  his  had  been  killed.  One-horn  joined  without  accepting  any  gifts.  When 
One-horn  was  26  years  old,  one  of  his  brothers,  a  Fox,  was  killed  in  battle. 
Sharp-horn  originally  entered  the  Fox  society,  because  one  of  his  brothers, 
a  member,  had  been  killed.  When  another  brother  who  was  a  Lumpwood 
had  been  killed,  he  joined  the  Lumpwoods.  Bear-ghost's  father  had  been 
a  Muddy  Hand;  upon  his  death  Bear-ghost  took  his  place.  The  history 
of  Child-in-the-mouth's  affiliations  is  especially  instructive.  As  a  boy 
he  joined  the  Foxes,  of  which  organization  several  of  his  brothers  were 
members.  WTien  another  brother,  who  belonged  to  the  Muddy  Hand 
society,  had  been  killed,  Child-in-the-mouth  became  a  Muddy  Hand. 
Later  still,  one  of  his  Fox  brothers  was  killed,  and  he  accordingly  re-joined 
the  Foxes.  Bull-chief  had  an  uncle  belonging  to  the  Big  Dog  society  and 
accordingly  also  joined.     Later  one  of  his  maternal  uncles  who  was  a  Fox 
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was  killed,  and  then  the  Foxes  gave  Bull-chief  presents,  thus  making  him 
join  their  number.  Shot-in-the-hand  was  also  taken  into  the  Fox  society 
to  fill  a  slain  uncle's  place,  and  never  changed  his  affiliations.  Gros- 
Ventre-horse  at  first  was  a  Lumpwood  from  choice,  but  when  a  Fox  brother 
of  his  had  been  killed,  the  Foxes  gave  him  presents  and  he  became  a  Fox. 
Old-dog,  when  a  young  man,  was  taken  in  by  the  Foxes,  but  later  a  Lump- 
wood  was  killed  who  resembled  him  so  closely  that  the  other  Lumpwoods 
wished  to  have  my  informant  take  his  place  and  accordingly  made  him 
join  by  presenting  him  with  gifts.  He  always  remained  a  Lumpwood. 
All  of  Black-bull's  brothers  were  Foxes.  Several  of  them  died  and  one  was 
killed,  so  the  Foxes  asked  Black-bull  to  join,  which  he  did  remaining  with 
them  all  his  life.  Fire-weasel  was  at  first  a  Fox.  WTien  he  was  about 
thirty  years  old,  the  Dakota  stole  all  his  horses.  His  fellow-Foxes  refused 
to  help  him,  but  the  Big  Dogs  offered  him  horses  and  property,  and  thus 
made  him  join  their  society,  to  which  he  always  remained  faithful.  Old- 
alligator  first  joined  the  Big  Dogs  to  take  a  dead  brother's  place,  later 
another  brother  who  was  a  Lumpwood  was  killed,  so  the  Lumpwoods  took 
in  my  informant.  Bear-crane  joined  the  Lumpwoods  because  he  liked 
the  way  they  hallooed  and  sang. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  enumeration  the  following  abstract 
statements  by  natives  should  be  taken  into  account. 

If  a  member  of  a -society  had  been  killed  by  the  enemy,  his  fellow- 
members  offered  presents  to  a  brother  or  other  close  relative  of  the  slain 
man  in  order  to  make  him  fill  the  vacancy.  This  was  done  even  if  the 
brother  was  already  a  member  of  some  other  organization.  If  the  brother 
of  the  slain  man  was  but  an  infant,  his  parents  themselves  might  say, 
"  When  this  child  grows  up,  we  will  have  him  join  the  Fox  society. "  No 
matter  how  young  he  was,  the  boy  was  then  considered  a  Fox.  If  the 
parents  made  no  such  declaration,  the  Foxes  (or  other- societies)  neverthe- 
less kept  the  boy  in  mind,  and  when  they  considered  him  old  enough,  they 
went  to  his  lodge  in  a  body  and  said,  "  We  wish  you  to  replace  your  relative, 
So-and-so,  who  was  a  member  and  was  killed."  This  seems  to  have  been 
by  far  the  most  common  way  of  joining  a  military  organization.  More 
rarely,  a  man  who  liked  the  songs  and  dances  of  a  society  or  had  brothers 
who  were  members  simply  joined  without  any  formality  or  any  payment 
from  or  to  members.  Sometimes,  Bell-rock  informed  me,  a  society  would 
give  presents  to  a  man  to  make  him  join  even  without  his  brother's  being 
killed.  Their  motive  in  such  a  case  was  to  get  among  them  a  man  of  great 
bravery  who  might  take  away  the  rival  society's  songs  (see  p.  174). 

To  sum  up  briefly.  Entrance  into  the  Lumpwood,  Fox,  Muddy  Hand, 
Big  Dog,  and  Crazy  Dog  societies  was  not  based  on  purchase,  but  on  the 
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contrary  was  most  frequently  accompanied  with  gifts  from  the  society  to 
the  new  member,  who  was  generally  invited  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  one  of  his  relatives.  The  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  was 
strongly  denied  to  have  taken  place  under  any  circumstances  so  far  as  the 
military  societies  are  concerned.  Such  a  fee  is  exacted,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  Tobacco  societies.  Even  here,  however,  the  no\4ce  does  not  re- 
place an  older  member,  but  is  simply  added  to  the  membership.  The 
notion  of  a  collective  purchase  of  membership  by  a  group  replacing 
another  group  is  apparently  quite  foreign  to  the  Crow.  It  is  also  clear 
that  membership  had  nothing  to  do  with  age.  Under  normal  conditions 
a  man  remained  with  a  society  once  entered  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  he 
changed  his  affiliations  only  if  aggrieved  at  some  action  of  his  fellow-mem- 
bers, or  if  induced  to  join  another  society  for  special  reasons. 

The  evidence  just  presented  may  be  challenged  on  two  grounds.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  do  not  know  definitely,  whether  the  same  rules  held  for 
the  long  obsolete  societies  on  which  information  had  to  be  obtained  from 
non-members,  such  as  the  Little  Dog  and  Crow  Owner  organizations. 
Secondly,  it  is  conceivable  that  all  the  military  societies  on  which  informa- 
tion was  obtained  changed  their  rules  for  admission  during  the  interval 
between  Maximilian's  visit  and  the  period  recollected  by  my  informants. 

So  far  as  the  first  objection  is  concerned,  the  indications  are  that  the 
military  societies  in  question  did  not  differ  fundamentally  from  those 
which  survived  them.  Maximilian  himself  groups  them  all  together  in 
one  class.  It  would  be  conceivable  that  in  such  organizations  as  the  Bulls 
and  the  Muddy  Mouths,  which  were  probably  or  certainly  derived  from  the 
Hidatsa,  the  Hidatsa  mode  of  purchase  should  assert  itself,  but  there  is 
no  positive  eWdence  to  that  effect. 

The  second  objection  seems  quite  untenable.  Several  of  my  oldest 
informants  in  1910  were  about  90  years  of  age.  Accordingly,  they  must 
have  had  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the  military  societies  of  1840  were 
like.  Moreover,  the  Hidatsa,  with  whom  intimate  relations  were  main- 
tained throughout  the  nineteenth  centurj',  preserved  their  system  of  pur- 
chase and  age-grades  so  long  that  all  elderly  Hidatsa  informants  are  still 
able  to  expound  its  principles.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  appears  to  me  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  within  a  few  years  after  Maximilian 's  visit 
the  system  of  entrance  described  by  him  should  have  been  supplanted  by 
a  quite  different  system  based  largely  on  the  substitution  of  a  relative  for 
A  deceased  member,  and  should  have  wholly  disappeared,  so  that  not  a 
single  Crow  recollects  anything  about  purchase  or  the  surrender  of  wives 
as  an  entrance  requirement. 

When  we  consider  that  Maximilian's  stay  among  the  Crow  was  very 
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brief  and  that  many  of  the  Crow  societies  coincide  in  name  with  those  of 
the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan,  we  can  readily  understand  how  he  came  to  conceive 
of  the  Crow  organizations  in  terms  of  the  Hidatsa-Mandan  system  which 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  study  with  greater  care.  We  may  then  safely 
disregard  his  evidence  and  view  the  military  societies  of  the  Crow  as  social 
clubs  that  did  not  require  a  formal  adoption  by  purchase. 

Although,  as  already  noted,  Maximilian  does  not  expressly  describe  the 
Crow  organizations  as  age-societies,  it  is  quite  possible  that  arguing  by 
analogy  he  had  come  to  regard  them  as  such.  Indeed,  statements  in  the 
following  pages  might  be  used  to  support  such  a  view.  For  I  was  told  that 
the  Big  Dogs  were  mostly  old  men;  that  the  Bulls  were  all  elderly  or  old 
(though  there  is  some  contradictory  evidence) ;  that  the  Crow  Owners  were 
all  elderly  men;  that  the  Muddy  Mouths  were  middle-aged;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Hammer  society  was  composed  exclusively  of  boys. 

In  order  to  settle  this  question  I  must  revert  to  definitions  developed 
in  a  previous  paper.^  For  the  purposes  of  discussion  in  the  papers  of  this 
series  I  understand  by  "age-class"  a  group  composed  of  all  the  male  or 
female  members  of  approximately  the  same  age.  An  "age-society"  is 
one  of  a  progressive  series  of  organizations,  admission  into  each  of  which  is 
partly  or  wholly  dependent  on  age.  According  to  these  definitions,  the 
Hammer  society  was  an  age-class  because  it  embraced  practically  all  the 
young  boys  of  the  tribe.  The  other  Crow  organizations  with  apparent 
claims  to  the  title  of  age-societies  were  neither  age-classes  nor  age-societies 
in  the  period  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  They  were  not  age-classes 
because  none  of  them  united  all  the  old  or  middle-aged  Crow  Indians. 
They  did  not  unite  all  the  old  or  middle-aged  people  because,  as  explained 
above,  men  normally  remained  in  the  Fox,  Lumpwood  and  some  other 
societies  all  their  lives.  The  absence  of  tribal  age-classes  becomes  further 
clear  from  the  fact  that  some  of  these  last-named  societies  were  subdivided 
into  groups  of  young,  middle-aged,  and  old  men  (see  pp.  156,  164).  As  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  relative  grading  of  the  Big  Dog,  Bull,  Crow  Owner 
and  Muddy  Mouth  societies,  either  with  reference  to  one  another  or  to  the 
Lumpwoods,  Foxes,  etc.,  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  age-societies,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  from  this  point  of  view  com- 
parable with  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  series. 

The  statements  as  to  the  age  of  the  Big  Dogs,  Muddy  Mouths,  Crow 
Owners,  and  Bulls  become  intelligible  when  we  remember  that  the  members 
of  a  society  may  all  be  of  about  the  same  age  because  of  certain  qualifica* 
tions  involving  incidentally  the  age  factor.     Thus,  among  the  Assiniboine 


»  Lowle,  (c),  pp.  78  et.  seq. 
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the  demand  that  members  of  certain  organizations  should  be  well-to-do 
excluded  most  young  men,  although  the  explicit  principle  of  association 
was  not  that  of  age.  Secondly,  if  some  of  the  Crow  societies  were  adopted 
from  the  Hidatsa,  as  is  practically  certain  in  several  cases,  it  would  not 
be  unnatural  for  the  new  Crow  society  to  resemble  its  Hidatsa  prototype 
as  to  the  age  of  its  members.  Thus,  the  Crow  Owners  represented  the 
oldest  Hidatsa  group  in  Maximilian's  day  and  are  said  to  have  been  at 
least  elderly  men  among  the  Crow.  The  interesting  problem  that  presents 
itself  in  this  connection  is  whether  there  would  not  be  at  least  a  tendency 
for  the  age-factor  to  disappear  in  a  borrowed  society  because  of  its  assimila- 
tion to  the  Crow  scheme.  This  probably  did  occur  in  the  Big  Dog  society. 
Though  the  members  originally  may  all  have  been  old  men  in  imitation 
of  the  Hidatsa  Dog  society,  vacancies  were  filled,  within  the  memory  of 
my  informants,  in  the  customary  Crow  style,  which  obviously  led  to  the 
admission  of  yoimger  men.  A  thoroughgoing  assimilation  to  the  tribal 
pattern  must  inevitably  have  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  the  age  factor. 
A  full  treatment  of  relevant  problems,  however,  involves  the  discussion 
of  the  evidence  from  neighboring  tribes  and  must  therefore  be  reserved 
for  the  final  paper  of  this  series. 


Foxes  and  Lumpwoods. 

As  explained  above  (p.  148),  the  Foxes  and  Lumpwoods  had  become 
the  most  important  military  societies  in  the  decades  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  breakdown  of  the  old  tribal  life.  Accordingly',  there  were  far 
more  Indians  who  could  give  first-hand  information  about  the  Foxes  and 
Lumpwoods  than  about  other  organizations,  and  the  traits  of  Crow  mili- 
tary societies  will  become  clearer  by  beginning  with  a  description  of  these 
two.  They  are  treated  in  the  same  chapter  because  of  their  curious  mutual 
relations.  A  good  account  of  their  activities  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Curtis.^ 

The  membership  of  the  Foxes  was  estimated  by  Bell-rock  at  one  hundred, 
while  the  Lumpwoods  are  said  to  have  been  far  more  numerous. 

Foxes.  The  various  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  Fox  society  (fExuxke) 
are  all  very  meager.  Child-in-the-mouth  says  that  the  society  was  organ- 
ized by  a  man  from  the  south.  Sleeping  one  night  in  the  course  of  a  journey, 
he  saw  many  foxes  come  towards  him,  lie  down,  and  sing  Fox  songs.  When 
he  first  organized  the  society,  the  members  were  all  young  men,  but  later 


»  Curtis.  IV,  14-20.  31-34. 
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older  people  also  joined.  Another  narrative  accounts  for  the  origin  of 
both  the  Fox  and  Lumpwood  organizations.  A  Crow  once  went  on  a 
buffalo  hunt.  He  killed  a  great  many  head.  On  his  way  home  he  camped 
and  had  a  revelation.  He  saw  four  sticks  of  pine  wood  wrapped  with 
otterskin.  Two  of  them  were  hooked,  and  two  were  straight  and  deco- 
rated with  eagle  feathers  at  the  end.  On  returning  the  visionary  cut  his 
hair  short,  so  as  to  leave  a  central  ridge,  and  plastered  the  shorn  part  of 
his  head  with  white  clay.  He  also  took  bear  guts,  tanned  them,  painted 
them  with  red  stripes,  and  put  them  on  his  head.  He  organized  both  the 
Foxes  and  the  Lumpwoods,  but  the  latter  cut  their  hair  short  only  in  front. 
According  to  one  informant,  a  young  man  while  out  fasting  heard  a  coyote 
song,  and  on  his  return  took  his  comrades  to  a  large  tipi,  where  he  taught 
them  his  song.  They  liked  it,  and  as  there  was  no  admission  fee  other  men 
joined  and  the  Fox  society  developed.  Still  another  statement  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Foxes  were  so  called  because  one  old  man,  in  accordance 
with  a  revelation  he  had  received,  was  wont  to  hold  up  a  fox  skin  while 
dancing  the  Fox  dance.^ 

An  occasional  remark  made  by  some  informants,  that  the  Foxes  used 
belts  of  kit-fox  skins,  or  fox-skin  capes  with  the  tail  hanging  down  the  back, 
or  tied  strips  of  such  skins  to  their  braids  or  other  parts  of  the  hair,  is  the 
only  intimation  of  a  badge  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  society.  The  most 
frequent  statement  was  that  there  was  absolutely  no  distinction  in  dress 
between  the  Foxes  and  the  Lumpwoods.  The  fox-skin  cape  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  cutting  the  skin  into  halves  and  uniting  these  so  as  to  leave 
a  slit  for  the  head.  According  to  one  statement,  the  Foxes  painted  one 
side  of  the  face  red  and  the  other  yellow,  while  they  put  black  and  yellow 
paint  on  their  bodies.  The  Lumpwoods,  according  to  the  same  informant, 
used  pink  paint. 

In  dancing  the  Foxes  formed  a  circle  and  moved  to  the  left,  each  member 
making  a  low  jump  with  both  feet. 

The  Fox  society  was  divided  into  a  number  of  minor  groups.  Three 
such  divisions  were  given  by  Bell-rock:  the  Foxes  (jExuxke),  Little  Foxes 
(iExuxklEte),  and  the  Bad  Ones  (ba^kawlE).  These  groups  were  in  some 
measure  age-classes.  The  youngest  members,  boys  of  about  18  or  20, 
were  called  6a  kaimfs  because  they  played  about  and  joked  in  a  noisy  man- 
ner. The  Little  Foxes  were  about  30  years  of  age.  The  Foxes  proper  were 
quiet,  good-humored  men  of  mature  age.  When  Bell-rock  joined  the  Foxes, 
he  became  at  first  a  6a  kaim'Sf  later  he  passed  automatically  into  the  groups 


t  Gray-bud  once  said  that  all  the  societies  were  originated  by  the  mythical  Old  Man 
Coyote. 
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of  older  members.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  point  of  dress,  emblems, 
songs,  and  eligibility  to  oflBce,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  members 
of  these  different  age-groups  within  the  Fox  society.  From  several  accounts 
it  appears  that  the  bd  kamfs  had  a  special  function.  If  the  wife  of  a  Lump- 
wood  refused  to  go  with  a  Fox  at  the  time  of  the  annual  wife-stealing  (see 
p.  169)  on  the  ground  that  she  had  never  been  his  mistress,  the  Fox  was 
obliged  to  prove  his  former  relationship  with  her.  If  he  succeeded  in  doing 
so,  the  6a  kawVs  abducted  her  by  force.  Sitting-elk  gives  but  two  a,ge- 
groups:  the  hakavn's  and  the  Big  Hats  (ik-<jp'isa'te).  When  the  former 
felt  that  they  were  old  enough,  they  simply  transferred  themselves  into  the 
other  division.  The  bd  kamfs  all  sat  together  in  one  part  of  the  society 's 
lodge,  joined  by  two  of  the  older  men  selected  by  them.  They  were  young 
and  still  childish.  Whenever  they  attended  a  feast,  they  acted  like  child- 
ren, taking  meat  before  it  was  cooked,  and  playing  about  in  the  lodge. 
The  two  older  men  were  supposed  to  think  for  them.  As  soon  as  a  song 
was  sung,  all  the  bakam's  immediately  rose  and  danced.  They  contin- 
ually joked.  The  older  members  did  not  at  all  resent  their  actions,  but 
liked  to  see  the  boys  enjoying  themselves.  Child-in-the-mouth  gives  the 
same  di\asions  as  Sitting-elk,  but  adds  a  number  of  additional  groups  of 
more  recent  origin:  the  Fat  Foxes  (fExuxk'irdpe),  the  Foxes  without 
Sweethearts  (lExuxke  bi'E  hire'te),  and  the  Many  Hearts  (fExuxke  da'sah5^). 
This  informant  was  at  first  a  bd  kawi's,  then  a  Big  Hat,  and  still  later  a 
In'e  kire'te.  Fire-weasel  gives  a  similar  list,  but  omits  the  Many  Hearts 
and  includes  Bell-rock's  Little  Foxes  and  Foxes.  From  this  oldest  inform- 
ant's statements,  however,  it  appears  that  these  additional  divisions  were 
not  age-classes,  but  simply  groups  of  intimate  friends  designated  collectively 
by  nicknames.  Thus,  if,  say,  from  five  to  ten  comrades  had  never  stolen  any 
Lumpwood  women,  they  were  called  "  Foxes  without  Sweethearts. "  Simi- 
larly, a  group  conspicuous  by  virtue  of  their  corpulence  would  be  called 
"Fat  Foxes."  Black-bull  said  that  the  "Big  Hats"  mentioned  by  some 
were  also  not  a  definite  subdivision  but  merely  a  group  so  nicknamed  be- 
cause its  members  were  the  first  to  wear  the  large  black  hats  sold  by  the 
traders.  He  recognizes  but  two  real  subdivisions,  the  bdkam'E  and  the 
Foxes  proper,  of  which  he  at  first  joined  the  former,  later  passing  into  the 
second  group. 

The  officers  of  the  Fox  society,  as  of  all  other  military  societies,  were 
officers  only  in  the  sense  of  having  special  duties  on  the  battlefield  which 
involved  great  personal  risk.  Accordingly,  they  enjoyed  a  certain  prestige 
and  in  some  cases  special  privileges  at  feasts.  They  were  said  to  be  ce'^k-uk, 
"  doomed  to  die. "  ^ 

1  Literally,  "they  cause  to  die,"  from  c«.  "dead."  and  kuk,  "they  malce." 
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Their  general  attitude  is  reflected  by  the  following  song,  though  it  is 
not  certain  that  this  was  peculiar  to  the  officers  of  the  Fox  society  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  members: — 

iExuxkEkatu'we,  bacbl'Ewak,  ce'wak. 
You  Foxes,    I  want  to  die,  thus  I  say. 

The  officers  of  the  Foxes  included  two  leaders  (bas^);  two  men  bearing 
hooked  staffs  (marack-tSpe)  wrapped  with  otterskin ;  two  men  bearing  straight 
staffs  (maratitse)  similarly  wrapped;  two  rear  or  "last"  men  (ha'ake  or 
ha'kace);  and  one  or  two  akdu'cire.  The  last  named,  who  were  said  by 
some  informants  to  have  been  present  in  every  society,  were  expected  to  be 
bravest  of  all.  As  a  compensation  for  the  risks  they  incurred,  they  were 
permitted  to  select  what  food  they  wished  at  a  feast  and  to  eat  it  before 
any  of  the  other  members  had  begun  eating.  Some  informants  gave  a 
somewhat  different  list  of  officers.  For  example,  Bear-gets-up  enumerated 
only  five:  two  with  hooked  staffs,  two  with  straight  staffs,  and  one  man 
in  the  rear.  Otter  variations  appear  in  the  accounts  quoted  below.  How- 
ever, the  list  of  eight  officers  mentioned  above,  with  supplementary 
akda'cire,  was  given  more  frequently  than  others  and  impresses  me  as 
representing  the  normal  state  of  affairs. 

All  officers  in  all  the  societies  were  elected  in  the  spring,  and  their  term 
of  office  ended  with  the  first  snowfall.  Sometimes,  however,  a  man  was 
re-elected  the  following  spring. 

The  four  staff-bearing  officers,  when  in  battle,  were  expected  to  plant 
their  staffs  in  the  ground,  and  to  stay  by  their  standards  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  If,  however,  some  friend  plucked  out  the  staff,  an  officer  was  per- 
mitted to  flee,  though  he  might  never  tear  out  the  stick  himself.  Gray-bull 
says  that  the  hooked-staff  bearers  were  allowed  to  run  a  short  distance 
before  making  a  stand,  while  the  straight-staff  men  might  not  run  at  all. 
It  was  also  more  disgraceful  for  the  latter  to  shirk  their  duty  than  for  the 
hooked-staff  men.  Others  deny  any  difference  in  duty  or  prestige  between 
these  two  kinds  of  officers.  An  officer  who  failed  to  live  up  to  the  rule 
against  fleeing  from  the  enemy  was  held  in  contempt  and  said  to  be 
VvfiExwEk,  in  the  condition  of  a  menstruating  woman. 

The  hooked-staff  generally  consisted  of  two  parts:  a  straight  shaft 
of  pine  wood  stripped  of  the  bark  and  an  arch  formed  by  a  red  willow  stick 
which  was  lashed  to  the  pine.  The  shaft  terminated  in  a  point;  there  was 
no  spear  head  of  stone  or  iron  at  this  lower  end.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  shaft  was  wrapped  with  otterskin,  and  from  the  end  of  the  arch,  as  well 
as  from  each  of  two  or  three  points  on  the  staff,  a  pair  of  little  otterskin 
strips  hung  down  (Fig.  le).     The  shaft  of  the  straight-stick  was  also  of 
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pine  and  similarly  decorated,  but  was  in  addition  topped  by  an  erect  eagle 
feather  (Fig.  Id).  The  Crow  did  not  prize  the  stick  itself,  but  set  a  high 
value  on  the  otterskin.  Usually  the  new  officer's  parents  paid  a  horse  for 
an  otterskin.  Muskrat  bought  one  for  an  elk-tooth  dress  when  her  son 
was  made  an  officer.  Accordingly,  while  all  former  officers  I  visited  had 
discarded  the  staffs  once  borne  in  battle  by  them,  several  individuals  still 
kept  the  otterskin  wrapping  and  were  able  to  make  the  models  here  shown 
with  the  skins  once  used  on  real  standards.  Child-in-the-mouth  says  that 
the  hooked,  as  well  as  the  straight,  sticks  s^inbolized  trees  that  are  too  heavy 
to  be  lifted. 

The  method  of  electing  officers  and  customs  incident  to  other  occasions 
are  illustrated  by  the  following  accounts. 

Black-bull  was  elected  a  leader  for  five  different  seasons.  In  the  spring, 
according  to  his  statements,  the  old  men  notified  all  the  Foxes  to  assemble 
in  a  certain  tipi.  WTien  all  had  arrived,  the  old  men  went  outside  and  dis- 
cussed who  might  make  a  good  officer.  One  of  them  then  took  a  pipe,  and 
entered  the  lodge.  Standing  in  the  center,  he  looked  round  for  two  men 
who  might  be  chosen  for  leaders.  He  offered  the  pipe  to  one  of  them,  who 
either  accepted  and  smoked  it  in  token  of  his  willingness  to  take  the  posi- 
tion, or  refused  it  on  account  of  the  risks  assumed.  At  the  time  when 
Black-bull  was  chosen,  several  men  had  declined  the  honor.  Black-bull 
had  already  taken  part  in  three  battles  and  had  fought  well,  so  the  pipe 
was  offered  to  him,  and  he  accepted  it.  When  the  second  leader  also  had 
been  chosen,  two  additional  officers  were  selected  in  the  same  fashion:  one 
to  bear  the  hooked-staff,  and  another  the  straight-staff.  Next,  a  third 
pair  was  selected  for  bearing  standards  identical  with  those  just  mentioned. 
Finally  were  chosen  the  rear  men,  who,  like  the  leaders,  were  without 
badges  of  office.  After  the  election,  four  willow  sticks  were  brought  from 
the  brush;  two  of  them  were  bent  down  at  the  top  and  given  to  the  men 
selected  as  hooked-stick  bearers,  while  the  remaining  t\^'o  were  given  to  the 
straight-staff  bearers.  The  bark  was  peeled  from  these  willows  and  then 
wrapped  round  the  wands  in  imitation  of  the  otterskin  wrapping  that  was 
to  be  permanently  attached  to  them ;  from  three  points  strips  of  bark  were 
suspended  so  as  to  hang  down  freely.  The  leaders  then  assumed  their 
places,  abreast  of  each  other;  behind  them  stood  the  first  pair  of  staff- 
bearers  followed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  society,  including  the  drummers ; 
next  came  the  second  pair  of  staff-bearers;  and  the  two  ha'ake  constituted 
the  rear.  In  this  order  the  Foxes  marched  through  camp,  singing  their 
songs.  The  parents  of  the  yoimg  men  chosen  as  standard  bearers  now 
cast  about  for  otterskins,  for  it  was  necessary  that  before  the  end  of  the 
parade  each  of  the  four  officers  in  question  should  be  provided  with  one 
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entire  otterskin  to  wrap  about  his  pole.  When  the  four  skins  had  been 
secured,  the  members  divided  into  four  parties  of  equal  number,  each  of 
which  followed  one  staflF-bearer  to  his  lodge.  There  they  helped  cut  up  the 
otterskins  into  strips  and  wrap  them  round  the  poles.  A  man  who  had 
carried  the  stick  in  former  years  took  it  and  recounted  what  exploits  he  had 
performed  while  holding  office.  He  concluded  his  speech  as  follows,  address- 
ing the  new  officer:  "I  should  like  you  to  do  the  same  that  I  did  and  to 
strike  the  enemy.  We  know  you  are  a  brave  man.  We  wish  you  to  fight 
for  your  people."  According  to  Gray-bull,  the  stick  might  be  made  by 
the  new  officer  himself.  The  knife  used  by  the  man  cutting  the  otterskin 
was  painted  black  to  symbolize  the  coup  struck  by  him.  The  trimmer  of 
the  skin  kept  the  knife  and  also  the  awl  used  in  stitching  the  strips  of  otter. 
After  singing  for  a  while,  they  all  went  home.  Then,  some  time  after  this, 
someone  occasionally  asked  the  Foxes  to  come  out  and  dance  in  the  open 
air.*  The  Foxes  went  out  with  their  drums  and  formed  an  unclosed  ring. 
The  four  staff-bearers  would  turn  their  backs  to  the  other  members  during 
such  dances;  they  were  the  only  ones  privileged  to  act  in  this  way.  From 
this  time  on  the  officers  were  expected  to  be  continually  on  the  lookout 
for  enemies.  If  the  enemies  pursued  the  Crow,  the  officers  dismounted 
to  make  a  stand  against  them.  They  were  also  eager  to  strike  the  first 
coup  against  the  enemy.  When  Black-bull  was  a  leader  he  succeeded  in 
striking  the  first  blow,  thus  taking  away  the  Lumpwoods'  songs  (see  p.  174). 
Sitting-elk  says  that  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  in  the  spring, 
four  old  men  remained  outside  the  lodge  and  chose  the  officers  for  the  next 
season.  They  came  in,  and  offered  a  pipe  to  one  man  after  another.  A 
member  declining  the  pipe  would  say  (according  to  One-horn):  "I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  strong  enough. "  If  all  refused  to  smoke,  the  electors  went 
outside  and  again  discussed  the  members.  When  they  reentered,  someone 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  pipe  and  thus  become  one  of  the  leaders.  Four 
provisional  badges  of  office  had  been  leaned  against  the  lodge;  they  were 
peeled  willow  sticks  to  which  bark  had  been  tied  at  three  distinct  points. 
Normally,  the  two  leaders  had  no  badges.  But  sometimes  a  man  refused 
to  accept  office  on  the  ground  that  he  had  already  served  as  a  leader  during 
the  past  season.  In  this  case,  the  electors  might  take  one  of  the  provi- 
sional straight-sticks  and  give  it  to  the  first  leader,  presenting  the  second 
leader  with  a  hooked-stick.  Thus,  the  number  of  officers  was  reduced,  there 
being  only  one  additional  staff-bearer  of  either  kind.  The  ha'ake  were 
then  chosen.     The  members  would  refuse  for  a  long  time  to  become  officers 


1  BuU-chief  stated  that  all  the  societies  danced  four  times  between  each  spring  and  the 
first  aaowfall. 
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of  this  class,  because  of  the  great  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Sometimes  the  electors  would  stealthily  touch  their  lips  with  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  pipe,  thus  compelling  them  to  smoke  and  become  hd'ake,  WTien 
the  pipe  offered  by  the  electors  to  potential  officers,  no  matter  of  what  kind, 
had  been  repeatedly  refused  by  all  the  members  of  the  society,  strenuous 
measures  were  resorted  to.  Thus,  at  Gray-bull's  election  to  the  hooked- 
staff  office,  the  pipe  had  circled  round  several  times  without  being  accepted 
by  anyone.  Finally  Gray-bull's  comrade  seized  him  by  his  hair-bang, 
pulled  him  up,  and  made  his  lips  touch  the  mouthpiece. 

Child-in-the-mouth  gave  the  following  account  of  the  Fox  society, 
which  is  translated  from  a  Crow  text:  — 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  shoot  at  a  target  of  green  grass  wrapped  with  sinew. 
Once,  while  I  was  doing  this,  a  man  came  to  me,  and  said.  "You,  too,  I  will  make  a 
Fox.^'  He  caught  me,  he  led  mc  into  a  lodge.  It  was  the  season  when  the  grass 
is  sprouting.  They  were  giving  out  hooked-sticks;  they  gave  them  to  four  *  young 
men.  These  bought  otterekins  and  wrapped  them  round  the  sticks.  When  this 
was  all  over,  they  wished  to  dance.  First  they  elected  two  leaders,  then  two  men 
with  hooked-sticks,  then  two  more  with  hooked-sticks,  then  two  hd'ake.  The  people 
stood  in  a  ring,  and  inside  they  danced.  What  they  had  done  against  the  enemy, 
they  acted  out,  and  they  told  about  it.  They  beat  a  drum,  so  that  all  could  hear  it. 
These  two  leaders  were  supposed  to  strike  the  first  blow  when  the  people  met  the 
enemy;  they  must  not  be  afraid.  People  took  note  of  whether  they  were  killed  or 
not.  If  they  were  not  afraid  and  struck  the  enemy,  people  liked  it  very  much.  If 
all  the  other  members  fled,  the  owners  of  the  hooked-sticks  dismounted.  They 
planted  their  poles  in  the  ground,  and  must  not  run.  If  they  did  not  run  and  did 
not  get  killed,  people  liked  them.  If  they  did  not  run  and  got  killed,  all  of  us  Foxes 
grieved  very  much.  If  the  people  were  pursued  by  the  enemy,  the  hd'ake  must 
turn  about  and  chase  the  enemy.  They  were  supposed  to  kill  enemies.  If  they 
should  get  killed,  it  was  the  same  way,  we  cried  and  grieved.  If  one  was  slain  and 
the  other  came  out  alive,  we  mourned  the  one  sletin,  we  liked  the  one  living.  If  these 
hd^ake  killed  an  enemy,  we  liked  it  very  much. 

When  a  Fox  had  been  killed,  whether  he  was  an  officer  or  a  private,  the  people 
got  there  and  stretched  out  his  body.  They  dressed  him  in  all  his  clothes,  and 
painted  his  face.  Crying,  we  moved  towards  him.  We  sang.  Some  cried  all  the 
way,  half  of  us  sang.  The  drum  was  beaten  while  we  walked  and  sang.  We  wished 
to  cry.  We  got  together.  They  distributed  pointed  arrows.  Then  they  did  what- 
ever they  pleased.  Some  ran  the  arrows  into  their  knees,  others  into  their  upper 
arms,  some  jabbed  their  foreheads.  All  the  friends,  who  saw  him  killed  grieved. 
Any  of  them  might  cut  themselves  with  knives.  All  the  dead  man's  relatives  also 
hurt  themselves.  Some  gashed  their  faces.  Afterwards  his  comrades  threw  back 
the  cover  of  his  face,  and  looked  at  his  face.  They  cried  bitterly,  then  they  sat 
down.    These  friends  hung  all  his  clothes  upon  lodge  poles.     They  stepped  back, 


i  This  la  contrary  to  all  other  statemeats.  according  to  which  there  were  only  two  officers 
with  hooked-sticks  and  two  with  straight-sticks. 
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crying.  They  sat  down.  Then  the  clothes  were  distributed.  All  his  property  was 
distributed.  Then  they  went  home.  His  relatives  loaded  his  horses.  Then  they 
went  to  the  burial  site.  Whether  it  was  on  a  tree,  or  in  the  rocks,  or  on  a  hilltop,  they 
laid  him  there.  His  relatives  remained  there,  crying.  If  they  killed  any  member 
of  the  tribe  that  killed  the  young  man,  they  were  quits.  They  painted  the  face 
black,  and  tied  the  scalp  to  a  pole.  One  held  it.  They  danced,  moving  towards  the 
camp.     They  danced  hard.    They  were  glad.    Then  their  mourning  was  over. 

Lumpwoods.  The  origin  of  the  society  and  of  its  name  (maraxi'ce)  * 
is  variously  accounted  for.  According  to  Hunts-to-die,  the  Indians  of 
long  ago  divided  into  two  parties  for  a  kicking-game.  The  two  sides  got 
angry  at  each  other  and  began  to  steal  each  other's  wives.  One  division, 
the  later  Lumpwoods,  made  an  emblem  composed  of  a  knobbed  club  about 
4  feet  long,  whence  their  name.  Pretty-enemy  said  that  the  Lumpwoods 
were  originally  called  Half-shaved  Heads,  but  that  on  one  war  expedition 
a  member  carrying  a  knobbed  club  struck  the  first  coup,  and  accordingly 
the  entire  society  changed  its  name  in  honor  of  his  weapon.  Bell-rock  had 
heard  his  father  say  that  the  Lumpwoods  originally  had  for  their  emblem 
a  club  carved  at  one  end  into  a  horse's  head,  with  bells  round  the  neck. 
Old-dog  mentions  a  similar  stick  carved  into  a  buffalo  head,  but  adds  that 
it  was  merely  a  single  man's  medicine,  the  owner  praying  to  it  when  the 
people  were  hungry.  It  was,  therefore,  neither  an  officer's  emblem  nor 
the  badge  of  the  entire  society. 

The  following  version  (Birds-all-over-the-ground)  accounts  merely  for 
the  origin  of  the  staffs  of  the  society,  not  for  the  knobbed  stick  referred  to 
in  its  name.  Long  ago  half  of  the  Crow  went  south.  They  were  met  by 
the  enemy  and  were  massacred.  A  certain  man,  who  had  lost  his  parent 
in  the  fight,  went  about  crying  until  he  came  to  a  moss-grown  lake.  Prairie- 
dogs  were  living  about  the  lake.  The  Crow  lay  down  by  one  hole.  He 
heard  someone  hallooing  inside  and  people  talking  loud.  A  man  came 
out  of  the  ground  with  four  reeds,  and  went  towards  the  lake.  He  came 
back  with  them.  Many  men  came  out  of  the  ground.  The  first  one  to 
ascend  selected  four  men  and  gave  them  the  reeds.  Then  he  took  out  red 
and  yellow  paint,  and  painted  all  the  members'  faces.  They  danced  and 
sang.  They  also  had  a  dewclaw  rattle  (see  p.  177).  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Lumpwoods. 

The  last  part  of  this  tradition  is  possibly  not  authentic,  as  the  dewclaw 
rattle  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Big  Dog  society. 

So  far  as  the  knobbed  club  is  concerned,  there  was  cortainlv  no  such 


1  I  foUow  Curtis  In  the  use  of  the  t<?rm  "Lumpwood."     zi'cc  means  "a  lump,"  or 
jnroUen." 
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emblem  in  recent  times.  ^  Two  of  the  officers  carried  hooked-staffs  and  two 
others  straight-staffs,  which  were  quite  similar  to  those  employed  by  the 
corresponding  officers  of  the  Fox  society  and  bore  the  same  names.  The 
two  leaders  (bas^)  and  the  two  rear  officers  (ha'ake)  had  no  badges.  In  an 
exceptional  case,  mentioned  by  Sharp-horn,  no  hooked-sticks  were  given 
out  at  the  election  of  officers,  because  the  members  bearing  these  emblems 
had  been  killed  during  the  preceding  season  and  the  sticks  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy.  The  following  year,  however,  there  were  again  two  officers 
with  hooked-sticks  and  two  with  the  straight-sticks. 

Bell-rock  said  that  the  Lumpwoods  sometimes  substituted  spears 
wrapped  with  plain  white  buckskin  for  the  otter-wrapped  straight-staffs. 
The  use  of  long  switches  glued  to  the  back  of  the  hair  by  the  Lumpwoods 
was  emphasized  by  several  informants,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  distinctive.  The  same  applies  to  several  other  articles  of  their  personal 
decoration.  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  there  was^  no  badge  peculiar  to 
all  members  of  the  society,  while  the  regalia  of  the  officers  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  Fox  society. 

The  Lumpwood  dance,  however,  differed  from  that  of  the  Foxes.  The 
members  merely  danced  in  their  places,  alternately  moving  the  right  arm 
as  far  back  as  possible  and  again  bringing  it  to  its  normal  position.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Foxes  and  Lumpwoods,  and  apparently  referring  to  both,  Muskrat 
said  that  one  man  was  equipped  with  a  whip,  with  which  he  lashed  the 
members  to  make  them  rise  and  dance. 

Within  the  Lumpwood  society  there  were  minor  divisions,  some  ap- 
parently based  on  age,  corresponding  to  those  existing  in  the  Fox  organiza- 
tion. Red-eye  enumerated  the  Lumpwoods-withoat-Sweethearts  (maraxfce 
bi'E  hire'te);  the  Tall  Lumpwoods  (maraxfce  hdtskite) ;  and  the  Old  Lump- 
woods  (marfixfce  ma+isa'te).  Bell-rock,  who,  however,  had  not  been  a 
Lumpwood,  also  gave  three  divisions :  the  maraxfce,  the  Half-shaved  Heads 
(itsu'sa  tsiricu'tse),  and  the  Wholly-shorn  Ones  (daxo'xu  a).  Hunts-to-die, 
a  Lumpwood,  substitutes  the  Little  Rumps  (isisiEt^)  for  the  last  division. 
He  himself  joined  the  Little  Rumps  because  his  brother  belonged  to  that 
group,  and  he  always  remained  with  them.  From  this  it  appears  that  these 
groups  resembled  the  nicknamed  subdivisions  of  the  Foxes  rather  than  the 
Fox  age-groups.  Sitting-elk,  a  Fox,  said  that  in  the  Lumpwood  society 
a  group  of  young  members  known  as  the  Young  Foxes  took  the  place  of 
the  hdkawi'E  of  his  own  organization.  According  to  Bear-gets-up,  all 
members     of     the     Lumpwood     society     were     called     "Liver-Eaters" 


i  However,  one  or  the  offlcers  in  the  correspondinR  Ilidatsa  society  carried  a  stick  carved 
at  one  end  Into  a  bufTalo  head.  One  Hidatsa  informant  said  that  the  Lumpwood  society 
existed  prior  to  the  separation  of  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa. 
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(ak'ateru'uce),  but  later  he  said  this  name  might  have  referred  only  to  the 
older  members.  Gray-bull  thought  the  younger  Lumpwoods  were  called 
"Bad  Faces"  (IsxawiEMbicfe)  because  they  used  too  much  heavy  ground 
paint. 

The  method  of  appointing  officers,  to  whom  the  term  (c^'k*uk)  is  ap- 
plied as  in  the  case  of  the  Fox  officers  (see  p.  157),  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing personal  accounts. 

Old-coyote  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  joined  this  organization. 
His  father  was  also  a  Lumpwood.  One  day,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when 
01d-<x>yote  became  a  member,  a  crier  notified  all  the  Lumpwoods  that  a 
meeting  was  to  take  place  in  a  certain  large  tipi.  All  assembled  there,  and 
Old-coyote  took  his  seat  in  a  corner.  Four  old  men  selected  the  officers, 
one  of  them  carrying  a  pipe.  First  they  chose  the  two  leaders.  Then  they 
offered  the  pipe  to  my  informant.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  too  young  and 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  brave  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  flee, 
but  they  insisted.  Three  times  he  declined  the  pipe,  but  the  fourth  time 
they  seized  him  by  the  hair  and  pulled  him  so  that  his  mouth  touched  the 
stem,  thus  forcing  him  to  smoke.  In  this  way  Old-coyote  was  made  one 
of  the  straight-^taif  officers.  He  thought  he  should  not  come  out  alive  if 
he  encountered  any  enemies.  Provisionally  four  willow  sticks  had  been 
peeled,  and  bark  was  tied  to  them  in  imitation  of  the  real  emblems.  Old- 
coyote's  father  cried  out  for  some  otterskin,  and  secured  one,  for  which  he 
paid  one  of  his  best  horses.  The  society  marched  through  camp,  and  the 
parents  of  the  four  staff-bearers  prepared  an  abundance  of  food,  for  one 
fourth  of  the  members  followed  each  of  these  newly-elected  officers  to  his 
lodge,  where  they  were  entertained  while  completing  the  otter-wrapped 
stick  that  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  bark-wrapped  substitute.  A  certain 
member  who  had  successfully  carried  such  an  emblem  in  battle  wrapped  the 
otterskin  round  the  staff,  rose,  and  made  some  such  address  as  the  following: 
"  I  had  such  a  stick  in  war  and  had  good  luck.  I  hope  this  man  will  do  the 
same. "  Then  he  handed  the  wand  to  the  new  officer.  As  a  compensation 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion  the  former  staff-bearer  received  four  differ- 
ent kinds  of  property.  That  season  Old-coyote  struck  a  Sioux  with  his 
staff  and  captured  his  horse.  Having  come  out  of  the  engagement  success- 
fully, he  gave  four  additional  presents  to  the  otterskin-wrapper,  telling  him 
at  the  same  time  what  he  had  accomplished  in  battle. 

Young-jack-rabbit  gave  the  following  account  of  his  election  as  an 
officer.  After  the  two  handsomest  men  had  been  elected  leaders,  the  two 
old  men  who  acted  as  electors  filled  pipes  and  went  about  the  lodge,  offer- 
ing them  to  the  members. 
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All  declined  to  smoke,  then  they  came  towards  me.  Some  one  asked  them 
"Whom  are  you  looking  for?"  They  answered,  "For  Young-jack-rabbit. "  I 
was  seated  in  the  back  and  tried  to  hide.  They  brought  the  pipe  to  me,  but  I  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  saying  I  did  not  wish  to  take  it.  One  of  the  pipe-offerers  was  my 
own  elder  brother.  He  seized  me  by  the  hair,  hit  me  on  the  chest,  and  said,  "You 
are  brave,  why  don't  you  smoke  the  pipe?"  He  wished  me  to  die,  that  is  why  he 
desired  me  to  smoke  the  pipe.*  He  said,  "You  are  of  the  right  age  to  die,  you  are 
good-looking,  and  if  you  get  killed  your  friends  will  cry.  All  your  relatives  will  cut 
their  hair,  they  will  fast  and  mourn;  your  bravery  will  be  recognized;  and  your 
friends  will  feel  gratified."  I  took  the  pipe,  and  began  to  smoke.  They  asked  me, 
whether  I  wished  to  have  a  straight  or  a  hooked-staff.  I  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  My  comrade  also  smoked  the  pipe.  After  the  election  of  officers  we  all 
went  outside.  A  hooked  willow  stick  was  presented  to  me.  I  went  home  with  my 
friends.  My  brother  had  an  otterskin  there.  A  man  who  had  at  one  time  killed 
an  enemy,  whi^  bearing  a  hooked-staff,  cut  the  skin  into  strips,  wrapped  these 
about  the  stick,  and  did  the  necessary  sewing.  My  mother  gave  me  all  my  old 
clothes.  I  put  on  a  blanket  of  beaded  buffalo-calf  skin  fringed  at  the  bottom  and 
sides,  and  tied  round  the  neck  with  a  string.  We  all  went  outside,  the  leaders  in 
front.  An  old  man  slapped  me  on  the  chest,  saying,  "Now  you  are  a  brave  man. 
When  the  enemy  pursue,  you  must  get  off  and  keep  them  back.  If  you  are  willing 
to  do  this,  dance  backwards  when  we  have  a  dance."  I  dres.sed  up  in  my  best 
clothes.  That  day  I  thought  I  looked  handsome.  The  old  men  sang  songs  in  praise 
of  me.  A  man  named  Pretty-white  took  my  hooked-stick,  made  incense  of  isi  root, 
and  rubbed  the  smoke  over  the  staff.  This  man  had  owned  such  a  stick  in  his  day, 
and  he  said  aloud,  "One  day  when  we  fought  the  Cheyenne  I  had  a  hooked-stick 
and  went  through  the  Cheyenne  line  without  being  shot.  I  wish  my  brother  may 
do  the  same."     Then  he  returned  the  staff  to  me. 

When  a  Lumpwood  was  killed,  the  old  members  gave  each  of  their 
fellow-members  an  arrow  or  two,  and  a  butchering-knife.  The  corpse  was 
laid  outdoors,  arrayed  in  the  dead  man's  best  clothes.  Everyone  knelt 
down  and  cried  for  some  time.  The  closest  friends  of  the  slain  warrior  cut 
off  the  last  joint  of  one  finger.  The  others  ran  the  arrows  through  their 
flesh  in  the  way  characteristic  also  of  the  Sun  dance  torture,  and  left  them 
sticking  there  for  some  time  during  their  lamentations.  Some  ran  arrows 
through  their  arms  and  legs,  others  drew  blood  from  their  foreheads.  If 
some  of  the  younger  men  shrank  from  lacerating  themselves,  the  officers 
cut  them  so  as  to  draw  blood.  For  a  time  the  members  danced  towards 
the  corpse.  Finally  they  stopped  and  seated  themselves.  The  parents  of 
the  dead  man  then  gave  presents  to  the  raembeis  as  a  remuneration  for 
their  mourning;  if  some  Lumpwood  had  drawn  more  blood  from  the  head 
than  the  others,  he  received  a  more  valuable  gift. 

The  activities  of  the  Lumpwoods  were  not  exclusively  military'.     After 


1  This  did  not  indioite  any  personal  animosity  on  the  elder  brother's  part,  but  simply  a 
desire  to  have  Young-jack-rabbit  distinguish  himself. 
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the  first  snowfall,  Bear-gets-up  explained,  the  Lumpwoods  would  have 
frequent  meetings.  They  would  gather  in  one  lodge  of  an  evening  and  stay 
there  for  supper.  The  next  evening  they  would  come  together  in  another 
lodge.  If  a  Lumpwood  was  adopted  into  a  Tobacco  society  or  bought  a 
medicine-pipe  bundle,  his  fellow  members  assisted  him  in  the  purchase. 
The  Lumpwoods  of  the  River  Crow  and  of  the  Many  Lodges  felt  like  brothers 
towards  one  another  whenever  they  met.  Thus,  four  Many  Lodge  Lump- 
woods  once  hunted  buffalo  for  Bear-gets-up  *s  benefit. 

The  custom  of  hatha! tuE  (literally,  "joking  with  each  other")  was  origi- 
nally a  characteristic  of  the  Big  Dogs.     But  at  one  time  the  Lumpwoods 
bought  it  from  this  society  and  have  practised  it  since  then.     Hunts-to-die 
says  that  a  Big  Dog  once  initiated  two  old  Lumpwoods  into  the  custom, 
renouncing  it  in  l>ehalf  of  his  own  society.     When  the  two  Lumpwoods 
died,  two  other  old  members  were  chosen  in  their  place.     These  were  con- 
sidered the  head-jokers.     When  any  member  had  been  killed,  these  were 
expected  to  inflict  more  cuts  upon  themselves  and  to  draw  more  blood  than 
their  fellow-members.     Four  head-jokers  were  still  living  in  Pryor  in  1910, 
namely.  Hunts-to-die,  Fox,  Sharp-horn,  and  Red-eye.     P'ire-weasel  said  that 
the  haihd'iuE  had  been  given  away  by  the  Big  Dogs  before  his  time,  the 
occasion  being  that  of  a  Big  Dog  chief  initiating  a  Lumpwood  into  the 
ownership  of  a  medicine-pipe  bundle.     Nevertheless,  he  states  that  the 
Big  Dogs  reserved  the  right  of  joking  occasionally,  though  no  longer  as 
regularly  as  before.     Sitting-elk  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the 
transaction.     At  the  time  when  the  Big  Dogs  still  practised  hatha^tuE  one 
Big  Dog  adopted  a  Lumpwood  into  the  Tobacco  society.     Then  all  the 
Lumpwoods  brought  property  for  him  and  addressed  him  as  "father." 
They  asked  him  to  let  them  have  the  hathd'tuE  privilege  and  requested  that 
the  Big  Dogs  should  renounce  it.     Bathd'tuE  simply  consisted  in  the  privi- 
lege of  members  to  jest  about  the  recent  loss  of  another  member 's  relatives 
to  the  mourner's  face.     The  mourner  might  not  get  angry,  provided  the 
jt^ters   were   fellow-Lumpwoods.     According   to    Bear-gets-up,    no   jokes 
wen*  ma^le  about  the  death  of  a  wife's  brother  or  of  a  sister's  husband. 

If  a  member  had  lost  a  half-witted  brother,  some  other  member,  as  soon 
as  he  ha<l  discovered  the  fact,  would  address  the  mourner,  saying,  "Your 
brother  has  died,  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  another  like  him."  If  the 
half-witted  person  had  any  peculiarities  of  action,  the  joker  imitated  them. 
The  mourner  was  not  permitted  to  get  angry,  but  was  expected  to  laugh 
at  the  jests.  Recently,  when  the  Indians  were  going  to  the  Agency  for  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  a  half-witted  boy  named  Eating-fish  died. 
His  brother,  Yellow-face,  said  that  he  was  having  bad  luck  and  turned  back. 
Thereupon  a  Lumpwood  asked  another  in  Yellow-face's  presence,  "Why 
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is  Yellow-face  turning  back?"  The  other  replied,  "He  is  going  back  to  eat 
fish,**  On  the  Little  Big  Horn  Charges-strong  was  driving  Bear-wolf's 
(his  brother's)  corpse  to  the  burial  site.  Bear-wolf  had  been  a  noted 
leader  in  war.  Charges-strong  was  met  by  a  Lumpwood  who  had  already 
been  informed  of  his  fellow-member's  loss.  This  Lumpwood  said,  "Stop, 
I  wish  to  talk  with  you.  How  much  will  you  take  for  your  apples  in  this 
box?"  Charges-strong  laughed  and  made  no  reply.  "Why  do  you  not 
answer?  What  have  you  in  this  box?  "  '*  A  man."  "  Who  is  this  man?  " 
"  Bear-wolf."  '*  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  a  box  of  apples. "  This  joking  may 
be  kept  up  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  members  please.  A  similar  story 
was  told  by  Fire-weasel.  A  Lumpwood  who  had  lost  his  mother  was  going 
to  bury  her  on  a  hill.  Accordingly,  he  packed  the  corpse  on  a  horse  *s  back, 
and  followed  behind,  crying.  Another  Lumpwood  met  him,  and  called  out 
to  the  leader  of  the  horse,  "He!  Why  don't  you  stop?  That  young  one 
is  after  his  mother,  he  wishes  to  talk  with  his  mother."  ■  Sitting-elk  nar- 
rates that  jthe  jester  might  say  to  the  mourner,  "  Your  sister  (or  mother, 
etc.)  is  dead."  The  mourner  would  reply,  "I  eat  the  flesh," ^  i.  e.,  "The 
flesh  of  the  dead  person  is  still  fresh. "  The  mourner  could  not  get  angry  at 
the  joker's  speeches,  on  the  contrary  he  liked  to  hear  them. 
Several  instances  were  recounted  by  Bear-gets-up: — 

At  one  time  all  the  members  of  the  Lumpwoods  were  motherless  except  Two- 
whistles  and  White-buffalo.  These  two  generally  made  fun  of  the  others  for  not 
having  a  mother.  When  we  had  moved  to  a  new  camp  site,  White-buffalo  asked 
the  first  man  he  met  whether  he  knew  of  any  Lumpwood  lodging  with  his  mother. 
The  man  repeated  the  question  to  the  first  Limfipwood  he  met,  and  that  evening  one 
of  the  Lumpwoods  told  his  fellow-members  about  White-buffalo's  query.  Then  all 
waited  for  a  chance  to  make  fim  of  White-buffalo  whenever  his  mother  should  die. 
One  night  she  died,  and  White-buffalo  came  into  the  society's  lodge  looking  for  two 
men  to  help  him  bury  her.  Then  I  told  him,  ''It  is  very  good  for  you  not  to  have 
any  mother.  You  will  never  more  say,  H^g  -a".*  I  am  very  glad  your  mother  is  dead; 
you  will  be  like  myself,  motherless."     Thus  I  got  even  with  him. 

Another  Liunpwood  lost  his  wife.  Two  or  three  fellow-members  helped  him 
bury  her.  Then  they  sat  down  with  him  for  a  while,  and  one  of  them  said,  to  the 
mourner,  "You  will  not  have  a  wife  today,  shall  you?"  Thus  they  joked  at  that 
very  place,  but  the  mourner  did  not  mind  it. 

One  time  I  went  to  the  Agency  for  rations.  A  number  of  old  men  were  seated 
there,  smoking.  I  rode  up  and  dismounted,  not  yet  knowing  that  an  uncle  of  mine 
had  died  thereabouts.  Several  Lumpwoods  were  among  those  present,  and  one  of 
them  said,  "Your  uncle  has  died."  Another  said,  "Uncle-dead,  get  off  here  and 
take  a  smoke." 


I   irU'ccc  bu'ciK. 

«  Vocative  form  for  "mothar." 
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Mutual  Relations,  Between  the  Fox  and  Lumpwood  organizations  there 
obtained  a  feeling  of  rivalry  that  was  quite  free  from  any  personal  hostility. 
This  feeling  was  principally  revealed  in  two  ways:  in  war,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt to  steal  the  wives  of  the  other  society's  members  (bats'u'Era+u).^ 
It  was  also  manifested  in  some  games,  in  which  the  Foxes  with  their 
wives  were  pitted  against  the  Lumpwoods  and  their  wives.  More  recently 
the  Night-hawks  have  played  against  the  Big-Ear-Holes  on  such  occasions. 

Theoretically  a  Fox  or  Lumpwood  was  entitled  to  kidnap  a  woman  only 
if  he  had  been  previously  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  her.  If  she  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  supposed  lover,  she  would  tell  him  he  lied  and  refuse 
to  go.  But  if  she  untruthfully  denied  her  former  relations,  at  the  same 
time  abusing  her  one-time  lover,  he  and  his  comrades  seized  her  by  force. 
In  practice  it  is  obvious  from  various  statements  that  men  often  alleged 
intimacy  though  it  had  never  obtained  and  wrongfully  abducted  women  by 
force.  Whether  a  woman  had  any  children,  was  of  no  account  so  far  as 
her  abduction  was  concerned.  Once  a  Lumpwood  stole  a  Fox  woman  with 
her  infant.  The  child  was  put  on  a  baby  board  and  carried  about  by  a 
Lumpwood,  who  danced  with  it.  When  it  cried,  this  man  ran  to  the  mother, 
who  then  nursed  it. 

Least  of  all  might  a  woman's  husband  offer  resistance  to  the  kid- 
napper or  show  any  grief  or  resentment  at  her  abduction.  Such  cases  are 
indeed  on  record,  but  the  husband  invariably  lost  prestige,  was  derided  in 
song,  and  was  liable  to  have  his  blankets  and  property  destroyed  by  the 
rival  organization.  Most  disgraceful  of  all  was  it  for  a  man  to  take  back  a 
woman  as  his  wife  after  she  had  been  kidnapped.  Such  a  man'  was  nick- 
named a  "holder  of  a  crazy  woman."  He  immediately  lost  caste.  No 
matter  how  high  his  standing  had  been  before,  he  was  looked  down  upon 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Gray-bull  said  that  after  a  man  had  had  his  wife 
stolen,  the  boys  kept  watch  lest  he  should  clandestinely  attempt  to  visit 
or  re-marry  her.  If  he  was  caught  in  the  act,  he  was  tied  up,  and  dog  or 
other  excrements  were  rubbed  all  over  him.  Besides,  the  rival  society 
also  exercised  the  privilege  of  cutting  up  the  blankets  of  every  member  in 
the  offender's  organization.  Accordingly,  when  the  offence  became  known, 
the  offender's  fellow-members  ran  away  with  their  blankets,  but  were  pur- 
sued by  the  rival  society. 

The  following  instances  illustrate  the  Crow  point  of  view.  On  one 
occasion  the  Foxes  came  to  the  lodge  of  a  Lumpwood  named  Small-legs 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing  his  wife.  Small-legs  was  a  prominent  man  in 
his  organization;  he  was  usually  first  to  challenge  the  rival  society  by  halloo- 

i  batt,  "each  other";  U'B,  "wife";   ara'+w.  "taking  away." 
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ing  in  the  spring,  and  had  himself  captured  two  women  from  the  Foxes. 
He  was  living  with  his  elder  brother.  When  a  Fox  seized  Small-legs '  wife, 
this  elder  brother  pulled  out  a  knife  to  prevent  his  sister-in-law's  abduction. 
However,  he  was  held  back  by  his  own  relatives,  who  reproved  him,  saying, 
"In  cases  like  this  one  does  not  act  in  such  a  manner.  They  will  surely 
make  a  song  about  you;  you  should  not  have  done  this. "  The  woman  was 
accordingly  taken  away,  but  after  some  time,  when  her  captor  had  turned 
her  away.  Small-legs  re-married  her.  This  greatly  incensed  his  brother, 
who  thus  addressed  him :  "  You  have  disgraced  both  me  and  yourself.  Go 
aw^ay,  I  don't  wish  you  to  live  here  any  longer."  The  Foxes  made  up  the 
following  song  to  commemorate  the  occasion: 

hurl'Etkata,     bi'E       I'wetariK-  iru'ukacec.  i'ik*e  race'k. 

Small-bones,     woman    you  cry  like,     always  insisting  on  it.     His  elder  brother 

I'ik-e  e'sak. 

wished  to  kill,       his  elder  brother  disowns  him. 

On  another  occasion  the  following  song  was  made  about  a  husband  who 
had  gone  out  of  the  camp  crying  over  the  loss  of  his  wife : — 

"I'itsic,       baraskawl  ari'Ewawik-,      i'wewawik-.         kara'wa'tsewik-. 
Pole-crotch,     I  shall  make  him  grieve,         I  shall  make  I  shall  cause  him 

him  cry.  to  run. 

Once,  Red-eye  told  me,  a  Lumpwood  stole  a  Fox's  wife.  By  way  of 
revenge  the  husband  cut  the  legs  of  a  fine  horse  belonging  to  the  Lump- 
w^ood.     The  Lumpwoods  then  made  up  this  song: — 

"  ifixuxkakatu'we,      cl'ritset        pa'ck-ok.      kawihirEk       ko'tdak.'* 
"You  Foxes,  the  horse's    legs  are  cut.        Wrong       you  have  done." 

On  another  occasion  the  Lumpwoods  stole  another  Fox  woman.  The 
abductor  owned  a  fine  buckskin  horse.  Some  P^ox,  the  Lumpwoods  did 
not  know  who,  killed  this  horse.     The  Lumpwoods  composed  this  song: — 

"  if  xuxkakatu'we,      axu'atsic     e're  ducara!" 

"You  Foxes,  buckskin's    filth    eat!"    (imperative) 

A  Lumpwood  who  had  taken  back  a  kidnapped  wife  was  derided  in 
these  terms: — 

"  maraxlcekatu'we,       da'kaker^tba'wik,  du'o  awdxbe'wik." 

"You  dear  Lumpwoods,   I '11  make  their  children    parcntleas,  your  wives  I 

shall  marry. " 

For  a  similar  offense  Straight-arm  was  thus  ridiculed : — 

"a're-tatsewe    iI'e    kurutsim.     kandakure    ko'otem,    du'E    hu'kawe.*' 
"Straight-arm      his    takes  back.       Keep  her      it  is  well,     your        let  her 

wife  wife        come." 
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There  was  only  one  way  a  woman  could  normally  evade  abduction  by 
a  former  lover, — ^by  throwing  herself  on  his  generosity.  Sometimes  a 
woman  said  to  the  man  who  called  for  her,  "  Yes,  I  was  once  your  sweet- 
heart, but  I  beg  you  to  let  me  alone."  In  such  a  case  she  was  generally 
not  taken  away.  Sharp-horn  said  he  was  going  to  steal  a  woman  once, 
but  her  parents  begged  him  not  to  take  her  and  so  he  desisted. 

If  a  man  expected  his  wife  to  be  kidnapped,  he  generally  stayed  away 
from  his  lodge  lest  he  should  suffer  the  agony  of  having  her  taken  before 
his  eyes,  which  was  considered  an  especially  grievous  affliction.  Should 
he,  however,  be  in  the  lodge  at  the  time  her  kidnapper  called,  the  ideal 
mode  of  conduct  for  him  was  to  assume  an  air  of  bravado  and  order  his  wife 
to  go  with  her  former  lover. 

The  details  of  an  abduction  probably  varied  with  different  cases.  Ac- 
cording to  Bear-gets-up,  a  man  would  first  send  a  messenger  to  his  former 
sweetheart  and  have  her  appoint  a  certain  place  and  time  when  she  was  to 
be  taken.  Muskrat  said  that  after  the  selection  of  officers  the  girls  were 
eager  to  find  out  whether  their  sweethearts  had  got  hooked  or  straight- 
sticks.  The  two  societies  had  a  public  parade  and  dance.  The  drummers 
went  into  the  middle  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  members,  while  the  stand- 
ard-bearers pointed  their  staff  at  the  onlookers  as  if  to  shoot  them.  Then 
some  of  the  Lumpwood  women  would  tell  their  Fox  lovers,  and  vice  versa, 
to  call  for  them.  When  the  dance  was  over,  a  Fox  would  peep  into  a  Lump- 
wood  's  Lodge,  and  say  to  the  woman,  "  I  am  coming  for  you  now. "  Then 
the  girl  would  leave  her  husband,  and  follow  her  lover. 

According  to  all  accounts,  the  members  of  the  two  societies  would  cry 
at  each  other,  "Hu,  hu!"  as  a  challenge  indicating  that  they  were  about  to 
begin  the  stealing  of  the  other  side's  wives.  Then  those  who  had  mistresses 
in  the  rival  society's  lodges  would  try  to  kidnap  them.  It  would  have  been 
considered  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  steal  the  wife  of  a  fellow-member. 
After  Charges-camp  had  joined  the  Lumpwoods,  another  Lumpwood 's 
wife  asked  him  to  become  a  Fox  in  order  that  he  might  steal  her,  but  he 
refused  to  do  so. 

At  the  time  Gray-bull  received  his  crooked  lance  from  the  Foxes,  he 
had  a  pretty  wife.  A  Lumpwood  came  for  her,  and  though  she  clung  to 
Gray-bull,  he  bade  her  go  with  his  rival.  "  If  you  have  ever  been  married, 
^'ou  know  how  this  felt, "  said  the  informant  to  the  present  writer.  •  After 
his  wife's  departure  Gray-bull  was  disconsolate.  He  did  not  sleep  for 
four  nights,  for  he  was  constantly  thinking  of  his  loss.  On  the  fourth  day 
he  came  to,  painted  and  dressed  up,  and  went  to  the  dance  ground.  He 
began  to  look  for  Lumpwood  women  he  might  steal.  One  of  the  Lump- 
ivoods  had  two  wives,  but  one  of  them  had  been  concealed.     The  other 
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woman  readily  consented  to  follow  Gray-bull,  and  took  her  daughter  with 
her.  Gray-buirs  relatives  gave  her  an  elk-tooth  dress  and  painted  both 
the  woman  and  the  girl.  The  Lumpwood  husband  was  so  deeply  aggrieved 
that  he  became  a  Crazy-Dog-that-wishes-to-die  (see  p.  193);  he  stayed  in 
his  lodge  singing  the  death  chant.  One  night  he  came  to  Gray-bull 's  lodge, 
shaking  his  rattle,  and  stuck  his  hand  inside  the  tent.  Gray-bull  was  terri- 
fied because  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Crazy  Dogs  and  said,  "  I  will  send  back 
your  wife  to  you. "  He  kept  his  promise,  but  as  soon  as  the  woman  re- 
turned her  husband  tore  off  his  Crazy  Dog  sashes  and  fled  towards  the 
mountains.  Ever  after  he  was  looked  upon  with  contempt.  The  woman 
took  away  with  her  one  of  Gray-bull's  best  horses,  as  well  as  the  dress, 
which  was  decorated  with  500  elk  teeth. 

When  a  woman  had  been  stolen,  the  abducting  society  would  cry  out: — 
"One  of  the  Lumpwood  (or  Fox)  girls  has  married  one  of  us  Foxes  (or 
Lumpwoods)  of  her  own  accord!"  They  took  her  to  a  lodge  belonging  to 
their  society,  where  they  continued  drumming,  singing,  and  dancing  most 
of  the  night.  She  was  the  only  woman  present  on  this  occasion.  Her  lover*s 
relatives  treated  her  for  the  time  being  as  if  she  were  an  ordinary  bride, 
bringing  her  an  elk-tooth  dress  and  other  garments.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing an  old  member  went  through  camp,  shouting,  "  We  are  going  to  have  a 
good  time  today,  get  your  horses  and  prepare  for  today's  big  dance!" 
Then  the  stolen  woman  dressed  up  in  her  new  clothes,  for  she  was  now  to 
be  exhibited  publicly  by  her  captors.  All  the  members  painted  as  though 
for  a  war  expedition,  and  the  woman's  face  was  painted  with  red  stripes. 
She  was  made  to  sit  behind  a  member  who  had  earned  the  title  of  dkbdpi'cere, 
that  is  to  say,  one  who  had  once  saved  another  Crow  from  a  pursuing  enemy 
by  taking  him  up  on  horseback  behind  himself.  If  any  other  Fox  or  Lump- 
wood  rode  with  the  woman,  the  members  of  the  rival  society  rode  up  and 
threw  him  down  from  the  horse,  at  the  same  time  deriding  him.  It  was 
further  necessary  that  the  feat  should  have  been  accomplished  on  the  war- 
path, not  in  defending  the  Crow  camp  against  an  enemy,  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  danger  was  accounted  less  great.  Moreover,  the  horse  on  which 
the  woman  rode  must  necessarily  be  one  that  had  been  picketed  by  the 
enemy  and  stolen  by  cutting  the  rope.  If  the  horse  had  been  stolen  in  any 
other  way,  the  riders  were  thrown  off,  the  bridles  torn,  and  the  horse  was 
turned  loose.  While  the  rest  of  the  party  seems  to  have  paraded  in  the 
regular  line  of  two  abreast,  with  leaders  and  rear  officers  in  their  proper 
places,  the  ctkbdpVcere  and  his  companion  remained  outside  of  the  line. 
Thus  all  proceeded  to  the  center  of  the  camp,  where  the  society  formed  a 
circle  and  danced,  the  woman  and  her  escort  remaining  on  the  outside. 
This  was  continued  until  evening.     The  rival  society  would  look  on  during 
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this  public  performance  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  indifferent  about 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  women.  Finally  the  members  of  the  kidnapping 
organization  returned  to  their  lodge,  and  the  woman  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  her  lover,  who  generally  dismissed  her  after  a  short  period. 

The  following  narrative  by  Strikes-at-night  (Bull-weasel's  mother), 
a  River  Crow,  is  interesting  because  it  presents  the  facts  of  the  6a/- 
s*u*Brd  +w  custom  from  a  woman's  point  of  view. 

My  husband  was  a  great  warrior.  He  was  a  Fox.  The  Lumpwoods  and  the 
Foxes  were  stealing  each  other's  wives  one  season  while  my  husband  was  on  the  war- 
path. Before  I  had  married,  another  man  had  courted  me  with  gifts  of  beef  and 
horses,  but  I  married  Bull-weasel's  father.  Now  this  suitor  came  with  other  Limip- 
woods  to  get  me.  I  was  afraid  they  were  going  to  take  me  by  force,  so  I  sneaked 
away  to  the  hills,  where  a  woman  was  mourning  her  dead  son.  Another  woman  came 
with  me  for  the  same  reason;  she  was  the  mourner's  sister-in-law.  It  was  she  who 
planned  the  way  to  escape.  "My  sister-in-law,"  she  said,  "goes  out  every  morn- 
ing to  fast;  let  us  go  with  her."  We  all  got  mourning  blankets  and  early  every  day 
we  went  out  together  up  the  hills,  where  no  one  could  find  us.  We  were  not  so  far 
but  that  we  could  hear  the  Lumpwoods  hallooing  and  see  them  searching  for  women 
to  steal.  When  the  "showing-off"  ceremony  was  done,  we  saw  the  abductor  take 
the  stolen  woman  to  his  home.  We  fasted  and  watched  up  there  all  day.  We  had 
no  water.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  mourner's  relatives  came  to  bring  her  food 
and  water.  Then  we  two  others  hid,  begging  her  not  to  tell  about  us.  When  the 
relatives  had  gone,  we  all  feasted  on  what  they  had  brought.  At  night  we  returned 
to  camp  with  the  mourner.  Mourners  then  slept  in  very  small  tents,  deprived  of  all 
decoration.  We  slept  in  such  tents  and  sneaked  out  with  the  mourner  early  the  next 
day. 

My  husband  returned  with  Big-ox's  war  party,  and  I  saw  him  looking  for  me. 
The  people  told  him  I  had  fled  in  order  not  to  be  taken  away.  He  never  came  near 
me  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  present  when  I  should  be  kidnapped.  One  night 
I  stealthily  approached  him.  He  told  me  that  if  the  Lumpwoods  came  for  me  while 
be  was  present  he  would  let  me  go,  but  if  I  hid  it  would  be  well.  I  thought  that  if 
the  camp  were  moved  during  the  period  of  wife-kidnapping  I  should  have  no  way  of 
escape.  They  really  did  move.  My  husband  painted  me  all  up,  and  I  rode  his 
horse.  Now  they  planned  to  catch  me,  but  my  husband's  sister  warned  me  and 
bade  me  go  with  her,  saying  that  then  they  would  not  take  me.  The  Lumpwoods 
were  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  march,  riding  abreast  and  making  a  show  of  six  Fox 
women  they  had  captured.  I  was  riding  with  my  sister-in-law  when  the  Lump- 
woods  approached.  My  sister-in-law  would  not  let  me  run  away,  but  they  were 
coming  fast  and  I  got  scared  and  broke  away.  Some  tents  had  already  been  pitched 
by  the  Crow  in  the  van,  and  I  ran  into  the  lodge  of  a  woman  whose  husband  was  a 
Fox.  She  helped  me  unsaddle  my  horse,  turned  him  loose,  and  covered  me  up  with 
parfleches.  There  I  lay.  I  heard  the  Liunpwoods  outside.  They  had  taken  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  had  been  living  with  her  peacefully  for  several  years.  He  got 
furious  and  was  going  to  kill  her  with  an  arrow  as  she  was  being  shown  off.  He  let 
fly  and  barely  missed  her.  The  Lumpwoods  all  scattered.  They  took  revenge  on 
the  Foxes  by  cutting  up  their  robes  into  strips  and  pounding  their  horses'  feet. 

Towards  evening  we  heard  a  shot.    We  saw  a  man  running  back  and  forth,  rais- 
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ing  a  blanket  and  throwing  it  off  several  times  to  indicate  how  many  Crow  had  been 
killed.  He  did  this  three  times,  then  we  could  not  count  any  more.  We  thought 
the  Many  Lodges  had  been  wiped  out.  We  learned  that  they  had  had  war  parties 
out  in  two  directions  and  that  all  the  warriors  had  been  killed.  The  woman  who 
had  been  shot  at  by  her  husband  had  lost  two  brothers.  Our  whole  camp  mourned. 
Thus  the  wife-kidnapping  ceased,  and  I  escaped. 

Muskrat,  another  womani  says  she  was  safe  from  molestation  because 
her  husband  was  a  Fox  while  all  her  brothers  were  Lumpwoods.  She  does 
not  approve  of  the  custom  of  'wafe-kidnapping.  Her  husband  kidnapped 
no  less  than  nine  wives  of  the  Lumpwoods,  but  all  of  them  afterwards  left 
him  or  were  sent  away.  Muskrat  herself  had  trouble  only  with  the  eighth 
of  these  women,  who  once  jerked  off  a  blanket  from  her  and  her  husband. 
Muskrat  told  her  she  was  crazy  and  took  the  blanket  back. 

Certain  songs  used  in  the  kidnapping  of  wives  are  said  to  have  been 
dreamt.  One  year,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  wife-stealing,  a 
Fox  dreamt  this  song:  — 

"baki'E    bardcte    kom,     ba'wik.      bardcte  kom.     bare'wik." 

''My  sweetheart  is  the  one  I  love,     I  will  meet  him.     I  love  him.     I  shall  go-  ^' 

The  words  of  the  following  song  are  also  put  into  a  woman  *s  mouth :  — 

"batsimecik-,     diri'atsk-atdare.     datsinetdetk. 
"I  am  married,    you  think.    You  are  as  if  not  married. 

iExuxke  Itum,     baki'wake." 

The  Foxes  are  good-looking,  I  have  them  for  sweethearts. " 

After  all  the  wives  amenable  to  capture  had  been  stolen,  the  Foxes  and 
Lumpwoods  went  on  the  warpath.  The  societies  now  tried  to  score  against 
each  other  by  striking  the  first  coup  against  the  enemy.  That  is  to  say, 
each  tried  to  get  ahead  of  the  rival  society;  it  did  not  matter  to  them  whether 
the  Big  Dogs  or  Muddy  Hands  took  precedence  of  both.  This  rivalry 
made  the  members  fearless.  Ordinarily  it  would  be  considered  an  affront 
if  the  Foxes  sang  Lumpwood  songs  or  rice  versa.  But  if  a  Fox  struck  an 
enemy  before  any  of  the  Lumpwoods,  the  Foxes  were  privileged  to  "take 
away  the  Lumpwood  songs,"  that  is,  to  adapt  words  composed  for  the 
occasion  to  the  Lumpwood  tunes.  In  practice  the  stolen  songs  were  only 
used  two  or  three  times.  Muskrat  said  that  the  words  of  the  stolen  songs 
were  changed  in  mockery  of  the  vanquished  rivals  and  that  the  hooked 
and  straight  staffs  of  the  latter  were  also  taken  by  the  coup-striking  organiza- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  this  statement,  however,  remains  unconfirmed. 
The  members  of  the  society  outdone  in  the  manner  described  might  not 
use  their  songs  until  they  had  struck  the  first  coup  in  another  engagement. 

The  following  incident,  narrated  by  Sharp-horn,  illustrates  the  spirit 
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of  rivalry  that  obtained  between  the  two  societies  when  fighting  against 
the  enemy.  At  one  time  the  enemy  occupied  a  high  butte  surrounded  by 
flat  country.  They  dug  holes,  and  were  prepared  to  fight  the  Crow.  A 
Fox  hooked-staff  officer  went  up  some  distance,  but  then  lay  down  with 
his  standard.  A  brave  member  of  the  Lumpwood  rank  and  file  asked, 
'*  Has  any  one  struck  the  enemy  yet?  "  "  No,  it  is  pretty  difficult. "  Then 
the  Lumpwood  snatched  away  the  Fox  officer's  pole,  went  up  the  hill,  and 
struck  an  enemy  with  it.  He  left  the  standard  over  a  hole  on  the  butte, 
ran  back,  reached  his  people  in  safety,  and  challenged  the  Foxes  to  recover 
their  emblem.  None  of  them  dared  go  for  it.  When  the  party  came  back 
from  the  war,  the  Lumpwoods  took  away  the  Foxes'  songs.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Foxes  were  obliged  to  borrow  the  songs  of  other  societies.  Red-eye 
gave  me  the  following  song  composed  by  Lumpwoods  in  derision  of  the 
Foxes  when  a  hooked-fitaff  officer  ran  away  from  the  enemy : — 

"  lExuxkaka  tu'we,     dakdre    batsa'tsk.     batse't    ce'wi'Eruk. " 
"You  Foxes,    you  ran  away  fast.    A  man    must  die  anyway." 

Young-jack-rabbit  says  that  on  one  occasion  he  charged  the  enemy  and 
struck  the  first  coup.  Accordingly,  he  was  going  to  take  away  the  Foxes' 
songs,  but  his  younger  brother  was  a  Fox  and  claimed  the  first  coup  for 
himself.  Young-jack-rabbit's  associates  protested,  saying  that  the  Fox 
had  not  earned  first  honors,  but  seeing  it  was  his  brother  Jack-rabbit  yielded 
the  point. 

Two  Lumpwood  hooked-staff  men  were  killed  in  two  successive  years, 
and  in  the  third  year  one  of  their  straight-stick  officers  was  killed.  The 
Lumpwoods  then  mocked  the  Foxes  for  their  cowardice,  because  they  did 
not  lose  any  of  their  officers  (Gray-bull). 

With  the  first  snowfall  the  spirit  of  rivalry  apparently  disappeared,  and 
the  ti^'o  societies  lived  together  in  perfect  amity  until  the  next  spring. 


Big  Dogs- 

I  was  able  to  find  but  a  single  man  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Big 
Dog  (micg-isa'*te)  organization,  viz.,  Fire-weasel  of  Pryor,  supposed  to  be 
93  years  of  age  (in  1910). 

According  to  Fire-weasel,  as  well  as  others,  this  society  originated  with 
the  Hidatsa.  An  Hidatsa  was  traveling  towards  another  tribe  when  he 
saw  a  dog  on  the  trail  before  him.  Going  over  a  hill,  he  heard  some  songs 
and  discovered  that  it  was  the  dog  that  was  singing  them.  The  dog  was 
very  old;  its  songs  were  those  of  the  subsequent  Big  Dog  organization. 
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Thus  began  the  society,  which  was  joined  by  most  of  the  Hidatsa  and  Crow 
chiefs.  Every  member  carried  a  stick  enclosed  in  a  cover  of  tanned  buck- 
skin, from  which  there  hung  down  deer-hoofs  or  dewclaws  serving  as  rattles^ 
In  recent  times  tin  cones  took  the  place  of  the  dewclaws.  This  emblem 
is  called  maxax5re'.  It  proved  impossible  to  secure  a  specimen  that  had 
actually  been  used  by  the  Big  Dogs,  but  a  rattle  fashioned  on  the  same  pat- 
tern, which  had  been  used  by  one  of  the  Tobacco  organizations  and  was^ 
accordingly,  of  a  much  more  sacred  character  was  purchased  at  Lodge  Grass* 
This  maxaxore'  (Fig.  2)  is  distinctly  shorter  than  the  form  used  by  the 
Big  Dogs  and  is  far  more  elaborately  decorated,  with  plumes,  strings  of 
beads,  and  ermine  skin;  the  small  bags  below  the  ends  of  the  stick  enclose 
tobacco  seeds.  The  Big  Dog  rattle  was  about  two  feet  long  and  had 
attached  to  it  little  hawk  bells  in  addition  to  the  dewclaws. 

As  a  rule  the  members  were  old,  there  were  a  few  young  ones.  The 
latter  were  chosen  in  place  of  relatives  who  had  been  Big  Dogs  and  had 
died  in  battle. 

Every  spring  the  members  gathered  in  a  large  lodge.  The  chiefs  re- 
mained outside  debating  about  the  choice  of  officers.  They  filled  a  pipe^ 
entered  the  tent,  and  offered  the  pipe  to  various  young  men,  who  either  de- 
clined the  offer  by  refusing  to  smoke,  or  accepted,  together  with  the  pipe, 
the  honors  and  dangers  of  office.  First  the  old  men  selected  two  leaders 
(bas€),  then  two  rear  men  (ha'ake);  next  two  sash  wearers  (lExtsewicfe) ; 
another  pair  of  sash-wearers;  and  finally  the  two  men  wearing  bearskin 
belts  (naxpits^  ihe'rupte).  The  belt  men  hesitated  for  a  long  time  before 
taking  the  pipe,  for  they  were  exi>ected  to  be  bravest  of  all  and  were  fairly 
certain  to  be  killed.  They  must  walk  straight  up  to  the  enemy  regardless 
of  danger  and  were  never  expected  to  retreat.  At  any  feast  of  the  society 
the  belt  wearers  ate  before  the  Big  Dogs,  for  if  any  one  preceded  them  he 
would  be  killed  even  before  these  two  officers.  It  was  only  after  the 
naxpits^  ihe'rupte  *  had  eaten  tlieir  fill  that  the  other  members  began  to  eat. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  they  correspond  to  the  akdu'cire  of  other  or- 
ganizations (see  p.  158).  During  dances  the  belt  wearers  carried  quirts. 
At  the  end  of  the  performance  they  went  round  and  touched  each  member 
with  their  whips,  whereupon  all  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats.  Bear- 
gets-up  said  that  some  men  would  continue  to  dance  as  a  sign  of  bravery 
after  being  touched  by  the  whip.  Then  the  whippers  would  lasli  them  more 
vigorously.  Fire-weasel  himself  served  as  a  sash-wearer.  The  sashes 
(fExtue;  singular,  iExtse)  were  of  red,  blue,  black,  or  green  flannel,  and  seem 
to  have  been  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Muddy  Hands  (see  p.  184). 


1  naxplts6,  bear;  ihS'rupe,  waist:   ihe'rupte,  round  the  waist,  belt. 
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After  the  election  of  officers  the  Big  Dogs  marched  through  the  camp. 
They  divided  into  four  groups^  each  of  which  went  to  the  home  of  one  of 
the  sash-wearers,  where  food  had  been  prepared  for  them.  Here  the  sashes 
were  completed  for  their  wearers  and  were  then  suspended  from  a  pole 
outside  the  lodge.  Later,  they  were  put  on  by  their  owners,  and  all  the  men 
within  marched  outside  to  meet  the  three  other  groups.  Then  all  joined 
in  a  dance,  started  by  the  belt  men  seizing  a  sash-wearer's  emblem  and 
pulling  it  forward. 

When  the  Big  Dogs  wished  to  have  a  dance  they  called  out  to  all  mem- 
bers to  dress  and  paint  up  and  to  assemble  in  a  certain  tipi.  The  member 
who  owned  the  finest  lodge  yielded  it  to  the  society  for  that  occasion.  Be- 
yond the  dewclaw  rattles  and  the  officers'  emblems  no  special  regalia  seem 
to  have  been  obligatory.  All  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  some  wearing 
scalp-shirts  and  buckskin  leggings  fringed  with  scalps.  Those  who  had 
frequently  struck  the  enemy  daubed  yellow  paint  on  their  shirts  and  leggings, 
and  striped  their  arms  and  legs  with  red  paint.  Some  Big  Dogs  wore  war- 
bonnets,  while  others  had  owl  feathers  tied  in  a  bunch  to  the  back  of  the 
head.  Round  the  neck  all  wore  a  whistle,  which  might  be  blown  at  will 
during  the  dance.  The  moccasins  were  sometimes  trimmed  at  the  top  with 
skunk  skins.  The  dance  itself,  like  that  of  the  Foxes,  consisted  of  a  leap- 
ing motion,  but  differed  in  that  the  leap  was  forward  and  that  the  perform- 
ers separated  so  as  to  dance  individually  instead  of  lining  up  in  a  row  or 
ring.  Moreover  the  bodies  were  teaned  forward  more  than  in  the  Fox 
dance.  During  the  singing  of  the  last  song,  the  Big  Dogs  jumped  up  more 
vigorously  than  in  the  preceding  dances.  Sometimes  the  Big  Dogs  assem- 
bled in  the  night  and  went  through  the  camp,  singing.  Any  woman  that  so 
desired  might  follow  and  join  in  the  songs.  When  they  came  to  a  chief's 
lodge,  they  formed  a  circle  outside  and  sang  a  song.  Then  the  chief  would 
say,  "Come  in,  and  sing  inside  the  lodge."  When  tliey  had  entered,  their 
host  would  order  food  to  be  cooked,  and  entertained  them.  Sharp-horn 
furnished  the  additional  information  that,  before  setting  out  on  their  noc- 
turnal procession,  the  members  took  a  rawhide,  ran  holes  along  the  edge, 
and  passed  a  rope  through  them.  Tlien  they  stood  up  in  a  circle,  beating 
the  hide  with  their  dewclaw  rattles.  Thereupon  they  went  through  the 
camp,  halting  at  different  lodges.  The  tent-owner  came  out  and  handed 
them  a  pipe  or  presented  them  with  food.  The  songs  on  this  occasion  do 
not  seem  to  have  differed  from  those  ordinarily  sung  by  the  Big  Dogs,  that 
is,  they  were  not  apparently  chants  eulogizing  the  prospective  host. 

A  Big  Dog  who  had  been  killed  was  brought  to  the  camp  and  dressed 
up  in  good  clothes.  A  bed  was  arranged  for  him  outdoors.  Each  member 
sang  and  danced,  moving  towards  the  corpse.     When  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
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each  performer  knelt  down  and  cried,  whereupon  he  drew  back  some  dis- 
tance. Then  all  sat  down  on  the  ground.  The  parents  of  the  slain  man 
gathered  together  leggings,  shirts,  and  other  property,  and  distributed  them 
among  the  Big  Dogs  as  a  compensation  for  their  mourning  ceremony.  If 
the  slain  man  had  been  a  sash-wearer,  any  member  could  take  up  his  stick  ^ 
and  sash  and  run  about  with  them  in  front  of  the  other  Big  Dogs.  After 
the  dead  man 's  burial  these  regalia  were  given  to  another  member.  During 
the  mourning  celebration  the  following  words  were  sung: 

hi'raka  ta,     batsirexbuEk,     bare'wik-. 
Comrade,  I  dismount,    I  am  going  towaids  you. 

The  Big  Dogs  took  turns  w*ith  the  other  military  societies  in  policing  the 
tribe  during  the  conununal  hunts.  This  service  lasted  for  one  season.  If 
any  one  person  scared  the  game  away  the  Big  Dogs  went  after  him  and 
whipped  him.  £ver>'one  was  afraid  of  them.  The  following  Big  Dog 
song,  said  to  have  been  sung  when  the  people  were  moving  towards  the 
game,  b  probably  associated  with  these  police  functions: 

Mio&atu     bare^k-  .    hir^n    bar^xuk  .     xatsl'sa .     bareOc*. 

Tonrds  the  buffalo  I  am  going.      These  are  singing.      Don't  move.      I  am 


Od  two  subsequent  occasions  Fire-weasel  in  part  modified  the  informa- 
tioo  first  given  by  him.  He  reduced  the  number  of  officers  to  nine,  viz. 
two  leaders,  four  sash-wearers,  two  rear  officers,  and  one  quirt-bearer.  The 
ia5t  of  these  was  said  to  have  worn  a  belt  of  bearskin,  to  have  been  the 
bravest  naember,  rescuing  those  whose  hves  were  endangered  in  battle, 
and  he  v&9  identified  by  my  informant  himself  as  the  Big  Dogs'  akducire. 
At  a  daiKY  he  would  rise,  seize  one  of  the  sash-wearer 's  sashes,  and  l^egin 
to  daix'v,  kadinj;  the  sash-wearer  behind  him.  Then  the  other  meml>ers 
al?o  d^ztf*^  VTben  the  son^  had  ceased,  all  stoo^l  .still,  tho«*e  who  had 
«Ll-ti*^  "•  >w  them,  and  the  remaining  meml>ers  clapperl  thw  mouths  with 
tir-JT  Lkr^:*.  Then  the  quirt4>earer  touchf^i  earh  man  with  hi-^  whip  and 
*y.\L^  TL^y^  th-ni  -it  down.  During  a  puMic  parable  h**  stavf-rl  arrKin^r  the 
'^iz^.ffT*.  Wl.)^  the  others  were  dancing*  he  wa^  perrrjitt*^]  to  rit  wh^-ff-vfr 
Ij*-  ■>-.r»*..  *:>:  La  z^men]  he  might  art  hl<  he  plf-a-***!.  Wh^n  the  nj^-rf.U-ns 
o-*  -T.  a  •  •ix^  L*-  always  *at  near  the  dfK>r,  thi-  -^at  l^ing  re*/-r.ef|  for  him. 
li  tTi^  :^*':r.'-V-'*'*n  of  food,  the  Ix-lt-wearer  pr^^-tilf-^l  a)l  o'Ti^-r-?.  Uing  fol- 
Jr-w*-.  •  •••  j*-a#iT*,  the  <L-h-weareT^,  rear  r»:f:<^^r-,  and  f:r.a!!v  Lv  The  rank 
a2>:  :  -^  ^f^  r}*^  ^A^h-«'earer*,  two  wore  oiily  one  *a-h.  *}.'-  o*!.*  r-  two 
4a--**^  ».;»j»**      yVi.*^  marr-hing,  one  ofn^-er  wirh  a  -ir..:le  -;i-h  Kad  for  his 
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mate  an  officer  with  two  sashes.    Originally,  the  sashes  were  made  of  raw- 
hide, later  red  cloth  with  black  stripes  was  used. 

The  Big  Dogs  had  no  subdivisions  into  age-groups  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  Foxes,  Lumpwoods,  and  Muddy  Hands. 

Anyone  joining  must  first  get  a  dewclaw  rattle.  He  might  ask  a  former 
member  for  his;  no  payment  was  made  for  it.  It  was  also  permissible  to 
make  a  rattle  for  one's  self.  If  a  member  w^as  killed  by  the  enemy,  his 
friends  kept  his  rattle.  His  body  was  laid  outdoors  and  dressed  up.  The 
Big  Dogs  first  paraded  through  camp,  singing,  then  they  approached  the 
•corpse.  The  slain  man's  parents  or  wife  led  his  horse,  whose  mane  and  tail 
had  been  docked,  towards  the  paraders.  Whoever  mounted  the  horse  on 
this  occasion  pledged  himself  to  act  like  the  dead  man  and  to  be  so  brave  as 
to  be  killed.  Sometimes  one  or  two  men  got  on  the  horse  and  rode  round 
the  other  members,  shouting.  All  the  members  took  arrows,  and  stuck 
them  into  their  legs  or  heads.  For  this  each  one  received  gifts  from  the 
parents.  The  members  then  went  to  bury  the  dead  man  for  his  parents. 
They  either  put  the  corpse  on  a  burial  stage,  or  deposited  it  in  the  rocks. 

In  the  tribal  hunt  the  Big  Dogs  sometimes  acted  as  police.  If  any  in- 
dividual made  a  premature  move  so  as  to  scare  the  game,  the  Big  Dogs 
gathered  together  and  went  after  him.  They  addressed  him  as  if  talking 
to  a  dog,  saying,  "Stop,  go  back!"  The  offender  then  halted.  Next  they 
asked  him  gently,  "  Why  are  you  moving  away?  "  If  the  man  gave  a  gentle 
reply  and  obeyed  orders,  everything  was  well,  but  if  he  answered  in  angry 
tones  the  Big  Dogs  whipped  him,  sometimes  so  hard  that  he  could  not  move. 
In  advancing  upon  offenders,  the  officers  of  the  society  took  the  lead. 

Information  in  part  supplementary,  in  part  contradictory,  to  that  de- 
rived from  Fire-weasel  was  supplied  by  Gray-bull,  who,  while  not  a  former 
Big  Dog,  proved  an  excellent  authority  on  most  matters  connected  with 
the  ancient  life  of  his  people.  According  to  Gray-bull,  all  Big  Dogs  wore 
the  owl  feather  headdress  and  carried  the  dewclaw  rattle,  the  latter  taking 
the  place  of  the  drum  used  by  other  organizations.  The  list  of  officers  and 
their  order  of  marching  as  given  by  Gray-bull  is  somewhat  different  from 
Fire-weasel's.  The  two  leaders  were  followed  by  a  single  pair  of  sash-wearers, 
after  whom  came  the  rank  and  file.  Behind  these  marched  a  single  belt- 
wearer  who  was  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  different  character  called 
akbiretsirixt  e  (urger)  or  UsiraJLsekakh  (quirt-owner).  Next  came  two 
akdv/dre,  and  finally  the  two  rear  officers. 

The  leaders  were  expected  to  take  the  initiative  in  any  emergency.  If 
the  enemy  were  protected  in  pits,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  leaders  to  make  a 
charge  against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Crow  were  fleeing  from  the 
enemy,  these  officers  were  under  no  obligation  to  dismount  and  make  a 
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Stand,  though  they  voluntarily  might  do  so,  and  frequently  did.  The 
iBxtsenoich  wore  each  two  sashes  of  red  flannel  crossing  in  front.  If  the  Crow 
were  fleeing  from  the  enemy,  the  sash-wearers  were  permitted  to  run  with 
the  other  men.  But  just  as  soon  as  they  heard  a  fellow-tribesman  utter  a 
cry  for  help,  they  were  obliged  to  turn  back  and  rush  to  the  rescue  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  They  either  surrendered  their  horses  to  the  endangered 
comrades  or  took  them  up  behind  themselves,  or  turned  their  horses  loose 
and  fought  in  defense  of  their  friends.  The  naxpitsS  ihi'rupie  wore  a  belt 
of  bearskin  with  the  legs  and  claws  left  on.  If  the  Crow  were  victorious, 
no  special  duties  devolved  on  him.  But  if  the  Crow  were  being  pursued, 
it  was  his  duty  immediately  to  descend  from  his  horse  and  attempt  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  pursuers.  If  he  ran  with  the  rank  and  file,  someone  was 
sure  to  cry,  "Get  off!"  Then  he  must  dismount  and  stand.  Should  he 
have  persisted  in  fleeing  in  spite  of  this  admonition  and  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape,  he  was  thenceforth  treated  as  a  coward  and  outcast,  regardless 
of  his  former  reputation.  The  belt-wearer  painted  his  body  with  mud  and 
bunched  up  his  hair  in  imitation  of  a  bear's  ears.  This  officer  almost  always 
lost  hb  life  in  battle.  When  the  society  performed  its  dance,  the  belt- 
wearer  remained  seated,  thus  indicating  that  he  would  not  run  away  in  an 
engagement.  As  soon  as  his  mate,  the  akbiretsirixl  e,  saw  him  seated,  he 
rushed  towards  him  and  whipped  him  in  order  to  make  him  rise.  In  battle, 
if  the  quirter  saw  his  comrade  defying  the  enemy,  he  would  either  quirt 
him,  thus  absolving  him  from  the  duty  of  making  such  a  stand,  or  he  must 
himself  stand  beside  him  and  aid  him  against  the  enemy.  The  akducire 
w^ere  expected  to  die,  no  matter  what  happened.  To  return  alive  was  to 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  their  fellow-tribesmen.  Gray-bull  recalled 
a  number  of  akducire  who  had  been  killed  in  battle,  but  not  a  single  one 
that  had  acted  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Naturally  enough,  more  of  them 
were  killed  than  of  any  other  officers.  Owing  to  their  exposure  to  excep- 
tional dangers,  the  akdv!cire  were  privileged  to  eat  before  any  of  the  other 
Big  Dogs  at  meetings  of  the  society.  They  might  taste  a  little  of  each  of 
the  kinds  of  food  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  ate  as  much  as  they  wished 
of  the  kind  preferred.  When  they  had  eaten  enough,  they  spread  out  their 
blankets  on  the  ground  and  sat  down.  Only  then  were  the  remaining  mem- 
bers permitted  to  distribute  the  provisions.  The  rear  officers  were  expected 
to  stay  behind  the  other  Crow  when  these  were  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and 
to  keep  back  the  pursuers. 

Gray-bull  stated  that  a  boy  could  be  taken  into  the  Big  Dog  society  as 
soon  as  one  of  his  relatives  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  organization 
died  or  was  killed.  If  the  brother  of  the  slain  member  was  still  an  infant, 
the  Big  Dogs  waited  until  he  was  old  enough  to  understand  what  was 
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going  on.  The  mode  of  filling  vacancies  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Night- 
hawks  today.  At  the  election  of  officers  an  old  Big  Dog  lighted  a  pipe, 
pointed  its  mouthpiece  at  one  of  the  young  men  and  said,  "  Take  a  smoke ! 
I  wish  you  to  become  a  leader. "  If  the  young  man  consented,  he  smoked 
from  the  pipe  in  silence.  Often  it  was  difficult  to  induce  a  man  to  accept. 
If  a  man  declined  office,  he  would  say,  "  I  am  a  coward,  I  am  afraid  to  die. " 
The  members  knew  that  if  they  put  the  pipe  to  their  lips  they  were  not 
expected  to  live  until  the  next  year.  Sometimes  the  pipe-bearer  went 
through  the  entire  circle  without  finding  a  willing  candidate.  Then  some 
of  the  young  men  would  get  excited  and  take  the  pipe. 

One-horn  said  that  the  leaders  were  chosen  for  their  "  strong  hearts, " 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  expected  to  be  cool  in  times  of  excitement.  The 
sashes  were  of  red  flannel,  but  terminated  in  a  white  tip.  Though  the  sash- 
wearers  were  expected  to  be  brave  they  were  permitted  to  move  about^ 
while  the  officers  with  bearskin  belts  must  not  move  from  their  position  in 
battle.  The  leaders  wore  no  badge,  only  their  personal  medicine  objects. 
The  term  of  office  for  all  officers  lasted  from  early  spring  until  the  first  snow- 
fall. Except  in  special  cases  of  reelection,  new  men  were  selected  for  the 
following  year.  The  society  could  hold  meetings  at  any  time,  but  did  so 
more  particularly  when  a  Tobacco  ceremony  or  Sun  dance  was  performed 
in  the  tribe. 

In  1907  I  was  informed  that  the  Big  Dogs  at  one  time  united  with  the 
Lumpwoods  against  the  Foxes  and  Muddy  Hands  for  the  purpose  of  steal- 
ing their  opponents'  wives,  but  that  the  Big  Dogs  reconsidered  the  matter 
and  thereafter  never  took  any  part  in  such  proceedings.  An  Indian  from 
Reno  further  told  me  that  the  ten  officers  of  the  Big  Dogs  were  expected  to 
strike  the  first  blow  in  battle,  so  as  to  take  precedence  of  the  Foxes.  As  all 
my  informants  in  1910  limited  the  feeling  of  rivalry  to  the  Fox  and  Lump- 
wood  organizations  (see  p.  169),  I  should  consider  the  information  previously 
obtained  as  erroneous,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  of  Beckwourth  as  to 
conditions  in  the  twenties  of  the  last  century : 

A  feud  now  broke  out,  which  had  been  long  brewing,  between  two  different  parties 
in  our  village,  one  of  which  worshiped  foxes,  and  the  other  worshiped  dogs.  The 
warriors  of  the  latter  party  were  called  Dog  Soldiers,  of  which  I  was  the  leader;  the 
other  party  was  led  by  Red  Eyes.  The  quarrel  originated  about  the  prowess  of  the 
respective  parties,  and  was  fostered  by  Red  Eyes,  on  the  part  of  the  rival  company, 
and  by  Yellow  Belly  . . . . ,  a  man  in  my  company.* 

According  to  several  informants,  a  custom  of  the  Lumpwood  society 
known  as  haibd'tue  was  originally  a  peculiarity  of  the  Big  Dog  organiza- 
tion (see  p.  167). 


1  Bonner,  183. 
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Sometimes  the  Big  Dogs  would  go  up  on  a  knoll  to  sing  and  dance  there 
and  would  make  their  sweethearts  fetch  water  for  them.  In  the  spring 
or  summer,  when  many  buffalo  hides  had  been  tanned,  the  young  unmarried 
women  would  call  the  Big  Dogs  (or  some  other  society)  to  some  big  tipi. 
There  each  man  would  have  a  woman  partner  to  sing  with.  When  all  had 
sung,  each  couple  by  themselves,  they  distributed  food  and  feasted.  They 
sang  Big  Dog  songs.  If  any  couple  wished  to  sleep  in  the  lodge  overnight 
they  were  permitted  to  do  so. 


Muddy  Hands. 

The  Muddy  Hands  (fctse  cipi's)  did  not  dance  very  frequently,  accord- 
ing to  Gray-bull's  recollection,  as  a  rule  only  at  the  time  of  the  Tobacco 
ceremonies.  In  this  respect  it  differed  notably  from  the  Fox  and  Limapwood 
societies.  It  resembled  these,  however,  in  assuming  police  functions  from 
time  to  time;  in  fact  owing  to  the  fearlessness  of  His-horse-is-white,  one  of 
the  members,  they  acted  as  police  for  several  successive  seasons.  One- 
horn,  Gray-bull,  and  Old-dog  placed  the  number  of  sash-wearers  at  two; 
however,  none  of  them  had  been  a  member.  One-horn  said  that  the  sash- 
wearers  wore  each  two  sashes  of  red  flannel,  which  were  so  long  as  to  trail 
along  the  ground  when  their  owners  were  afoot  and  to  touch  the  ground 
when  they  were  mounted.  (Fig.  3b).  During  a  dance.  Old-dog  said,  the 
sash-wearers  were  led  round  by  their  trains. 

The  most  valuable  account  of  this  society  was  derived  from  Bear-ghost, 
one  of  a  very  small  number  of  one-time  members  I  was  able  to  find.  He 
did  not  know  any  tradition  concerning  the  origin  of  the  organization. 
There  were  three  age-classes  within  the  Muddy  Hand  society :  the  ci'paktsic^ 
(They-put-guts-round-their-heads-for-hats);  the  idsecipi'E  proper;  and 
the  e'caplE*  (They-have-sacks-round-their-necks).  These  groups  repre- 
sented the  boys,  middle-aged  men,  and  old  men  respectively.  A  man 
entering  from  another  society  joined  the  division  corresponding  to  his  age. 
The  officers  of  the  Muddy  Hands  were  two  leaders,  four  sash-wearers,  two 
rear  officers,  and  two  akdu'cire.  The  leaders  were  expected  to  perform 
brave  deeds  at  the  commencement  of  an  action  while  the  rear  officers  were 
to  be  the  last  men  to  flee.  The  akdu'cire  were  supposed  to  be  the  bravest 
members  and  must  not  run  away  at  all.  If  any  Crow  fell  from  his  horse, 
they  were  expected  to  help  him  escape.  On  account  of  their  obligations 
they  were  permitted  to  eat  before  all  other  members  of  the  society.     The 

1  From  €'ct,  sack:  and  &'pe,  neck. 
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sash-wearers  were  not  limited  to  any  particular  form  of  bravery.  In  the 
spring  all  the  members  gathered  in  one  lodge.  Four  old  men  stayed  out- 
doors and  decided  upon  whom  the  choice  for  officers  should  fall.  On  enter- 
ing, they  offered  the  pipe  to  the  candidates  selected  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  that  was  in  vogue  in  the  other  military  associations.  Then  some 
members  went  to  the  woods  and  brought  back  bark  peeled  from  willow  trees. 
By  uniting  several  strips  of  bark  it  was  possible  to  make  a  kind  of  bark 
sash  with  a  loop  and  trailer.  These  bark  sashes  were  passed  over  the  heads 
of  the  sash-wearers-elect.  Then  the  Muddy  Hands  went  outdoors,  singing 
and  dancing  through  the  camp,  whereupon  the  society  divided  into  four 
sections,  each  going  with  one  of  the  sash-wearers.  Within  each  new  officer 's 
lodge  there  was  a  big  piece  of  cloth,  the  size  of  a  blanket.  A  man  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  sash-wearer  rose  and  told  of  his  deeds  while  an 
officer.  Then  he  cut  up  the  cloth  into  appropriate  strips  about  5  inches 
wide,  and  sewed  them  together  to  make  the  sash  sufficiently  long.  Finally 
he  made  a  slit  and  put  the  sash  over  its  owner's  head.  Then  all  went  out 
to  dance  outdoors  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  people  the  men  who 
had  been  elected  officers. 

If  an  officer  ran  away  instead  of  assisting  his  fellow-tribesmen,  other 
people  made  fun  of  him  and  called  him  a  coward;  he  could  only  redeem  his 
honor  by  being  brave  in  the  next  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  an  officer  who 
fought  bravely  and  got  away  in  safety  was  held  in  esteem  and  was  likely 
to  become  a  chief  if  he  kept  up  his  good  conduct  in  subsequent  engagements. 
The  sash-wearers  had  no  sticks  with  which  to  fasten  their  emblems  to  the 
ground.  The  term  of  office  was  a  single  season,  that  is,  from  early  spring 
till  the  first  snowfall. 

A  curious  custom  was  peculiar  to  the  Muddy  Hands.  They  never  put 
out  a  fire,  either  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  camp,  though  others  might  do  so 
for  them.  The  fire  symbolized  the  enemy.  In  exceptional  cases  a  very 
brave  man  might  dismount  to  extinguish  a  fire,  but  this  signified  a  pledge 
of  special  bravery,  namely,  never  to  flee  from  an  enemy  in  battle.  The 
existence  of  this  custom  was  also  known  to  non-members,  such  as  Sitting- 
elk  and  Sharp-horn. 

At  a  time  which  Bear-ghost  sets  at  about  forty.  Fire-weasel  at  about 
forty-five  years  ago  (1910),  the  Foxes  came  to  the  Muddy  Hands  with  a 
pipe,  offered  them  smoke,  and  begged  them  to  join  their  organization.  The 
Muddy  Hands  consented,  and  thus  terminated  their  existence  as  a  dis- 
tinct society.  In  consequence  of  the  union  Bear-ghost  lost  his  wife  as  she 
was  promptly  stolen  by  a  Lumpwood.  Sharp-horn  relates  that  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  union  of  the  two  societies  were  the  follow- 
ing.   One  season  the  Lumpwoods  stole  many  more  women  from  the  Foxes 
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than  the  Foxes  were  able  to  capture  from  them.  The  Foxes  accordingly 
called  on  the  Muddy  Hands  with  a  pipe,  asking  them  to  join  their  organiza- 
tion and  unite  in  a  reprisal  against  the  Lumpwoods.^  The  Muddy  Hands 
consented,  but  even  at  that  the  re-enforced  Foxes  could  not  steal  many 
Limipwood  women,  for  the  Muddy  Hand  contingent  failed  to  capture  any 
women  whatsoever.  The  Lumpwoods  made  up  a  song  mocking  their 
rivals: — 

batse'm    6'pi'ku^Ec;    be'reru^sak    bare    dusa'rawa! 
To  these  men    they  gave  smoke;    they  may  eat  (Lumpwood)  dung,    their  men- 
tulaeeat! 

Child-in-his-mouth  confirmed  most  of  Bear-ghost's  statements.  He 
added  that  the  sash-wearers  had  caps  made  from  dried  bear  guts  painted 
red;  the  guts  of  bears  were  taken  because  these  animals  are  so  strong  and 
fierce. 

Charges-camp  mentioned  a  detail  not  given  by  other  informants.  At 
Muddy  Hand  performances  two  men  dressed  up  in  their  war  suits,  wearing 
their  medicines  on  the  head  and  carrying  their  weapons.  A  pole  was  stuck 
in  the  ground  and  a  buffalo  robe,  hair  side  out,  was  tied  to  it.  This  pole 
represented  the  enemy.  The  two  men  rode  up  against  the  pole  and  struck 
it  with  their  coup  sticks,  or  enacted  such  other  deeds  as  they  had  performed 
in  war.  The  same  informant  said  that  the  Muddy  Hands  were  mostly  old 
people  and  were  all  expected  to  be  brave  as  old  people  cannot  run  fast. 


Hammer  Society. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  boys'  organization  is  identical  with 
Maximilian's  Stone  Casse-TSte  society.  It  derived  its  name  hvf'pisakcy 
"Hammer  Owners,"  from  a  diamond-shaped  or  pointedly  elliptical  object 
called  **huptsa,^*  which  was  perforated  so  that  it  could  be  stuck  on  a  long 
staff.  Several  models  which  I  had  made  were  all  of  wood,  and  Gray-bull 
declared  that  the  Crow  never  used  any  other  material,  but  hUfytsa  also 
means  "a  stone  hammer"  and  the  model  of  an  emblem  of  the  corresponding 
Hidatsa  society  is  of  stone.  On  seeing  the  Crow  models  Mr.  Harlan  I. 
Smith  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  bupisa  to  the  problematical 


»  I  And  a  note  that,  according  to  Fire-weasels  wife,  the  Lumpwoods  stole  some  of  the 
Muddy  Handa'  wives  and  that  therefore  the  Muddy  Hands,  about  fifty  in  number  at  the  time 
Joined  the  Foxes.  However,  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  statement  in  the  text. 
Still  another  account  by  Blade-bull  has  it  that  the  Big  Dogs  were  acting  as  police  one  season. 
The  Muddy  Hands  wished  to  go  in  a  certain  direction,  contrary  to  the  Big  Dogs'  orders. 
The  two  societies  fought  each  other  with  clubs.  Then  the  Muddy  Hands  joined  the  Foxes, 
and  were  then  strong  enough  to  go  where  they  pleased. 
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objects  known  to  American  archaeologists  as  bannerstones.  The  staff 
illustrated  in  Fig.  la,  is  painted  with  white  clay.  Its  bu'ptsa  is  decorated 
with  yellow  and  red  paint,  the  former  being  represented  by  diagonal,  the 
latter  by  vertical  shading.  An  unperforated  bU'piaa  of  ovoid  shape  is  shown 
in  two  fK>sitions  in  Fig.  1,  b  and  c,  the  diagonal  lines  again  representing 
yellow,  while  blue  is  indicated  in  the  upper  view  by  vertical  and  in  the 
lower  by  horizontal  lines. 

Pretty-enemy  says  that  long  ago  the  little  boys,  while  playing,  got  some 
milkweed  balls  and  pierced  them  with  sticks.  When  they  grew  up,  they 
founded  a  society  and  put  bark,  instead  of  the  milkweed  balls,  on  their 
sticks. 

Charges-camp  states  that  long  ago  a  very  old  man,  having  lost  his  son, 
went  out  on  the  prairie  to  mourn.  He  had  a  vision  of  many  boys,  four  of 
whom  carried  the  wands  emblematic  of  the  society;  there  was  one  leader  and 
one  rear  officer,  both  older  than  the  rest,  who  corresponded  to  the  leader 
and  rear  officer  of  the  other  military  organizations.  These  boys  were  en- 
gaged in  a  sham  battle.  On  the  old  man's  return  to  camp,  he  organized 
the  boys  according  to  the  vision  received. 

The  foUow^ing  account  deals  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society. 
In  the  spring  the  boys  used  to  assemble  and  depart  from  the  camp,  each 
carrying  with  him  a  piece  of  driecf  meat.  They  built  a  fire  and  feasted  by 
themselves,  then  they  decided  to  meet  on  the  morrow  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  the  officers'  staffs.  The  next  morning  they  gathered  in  a  cer- 
tain lodge.  Four  willow  poles  were  cut  and  laid  outside  against  the  tipi.  The 
two  oldest  boys  went  outdoors  to  discuss  the  officers  to  be  selected.  They 
reentered  with  a  pipe,  and  chose  successively  the  leaders,  rear  officers,  four 
staff-bearers  (bu'ptsake  proper),  and  four  akdv/cire.  The  manner  of  election 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  other  societies.  In  leaving  the  lodge,  each 
man  was  asked  to  which  staff-bearer's  home  he  wished  to  go.  The  society 
was  thus  subdivided  into  four  groups,  the  members  of  which  followed  the 
ba'ptsake  to  their  lodges.  Here  the  sticks  were  finished  and  decorated, 
whereupon  there  was  dancing,  singing,  and  feasting.  The  four  groups  then 
re-united  outdoors  for  a  common  dance,  which  continue<l  until  dark.  Then 
the  society  went  to  the  lodge  of  each  of  the  four  staff-bearers,  formed  a 
circle  outside,  and  began  to  drum  and  sing.  The  father  of  the  officer  came 
out,  and  handed  a  pipe  to  the  young  braves,  or  invited  tliem  inside  for  a 
feast.  The  akdu'cire  were  expected  not  to  be  afraid  of  buffalo,  wolves, 
mountain-lions,  or  any  other  kind  of  animal.  They  were  to  take  their  sticks 
and  count  coup  on  these  animals  as  though  they  were  enemies.  The 
bu'^pUake  were  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  It  is  clear  that  they 
sometimes  took  part  in  actual  battle,  in  fact  Gray-bull  says  they  were  more 
reckless  than  other  warriors. 
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Fire-weasel  said  that  practically  all  the  young  boys  joined  the  bu'ptsake: 
two  older  boys  were  there  to  instruct  the  others  and  to  make  the  four  wands 
for  the  officers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  especially  brave  in  the  sham  battles 
fought  by  the  members.  When  the  boys  grew  older,  they  entered  one  of 
the  other  societies.  According  to  Gray-bull,  the  number  canning  bu'ptsa 
was  two,  but  from  other  statements  this  seems  doubtful. 

Child-in-the-mouth  said  that  the  paint  used  on  the  body  was  yellow, 
red,  and  blue,  corresponding  to  the  decoration  of  the  bu'ptsa.  There  were 
seasons  when  the  boys  met  real  enemies  and  struck  coups  with  their  em- 
blems.   The  following  is  a  specimen  song: — 

batse'    tsirlTta  tuEc,    ba'wik*. 

The  men  are  afraid  of  the  enemy,    I  am  going  to  meet  [the  enemy]. 

Older  men  also  joined  sometimes  and  went  on  war  parties.  Gray-bull 
remembers  an  occasion  on  which  a  bu'ptsake  slain  by  the  enemy  was 
mourned  by  his  fellow  members.  His  body  was  laid  on  the  ground, 
propped  up  against  a  buffalo  skin  backrest.  His  emblem  was  planted  near 
the  corpse.  Picked  members  of  the  society  gave  vent  to  their  lamenta- 
tions, and  sang  songs.  During  this  performance  a  young  man  named  Rides- 
the-spotted-horse  approached  the  scene  merely  as  a  spectator.  He  was 
always  lucky  in  battle,  though  well-known  for  his  dauntlessness.  The 
slain  man's  father  stopped  Rides-the-spotted-horse's  horse,  put  his  hand  on 
his  head  in  token  of  pleading,  and  offered  gifts  to  the  rider.  Then  he  thus 
addressed  him :  "  You  know  how  I  have  been  treated  by  the  Sioux,  I  depend 
on  you  to  repay  them. "  For  a  while  the  young  man  made  no  reply.  At 
last  he  said,  "  You  have  appointed  me  to  die.  I  will  die  just  in  order  to 
revenge  the  death  of  your  boy."  Then  they  plucked  out  the  dead  officer's 
emblem,  and  gave  it  to  Rides-the-spotted-horse.  All  those  present  cheered. 
The  old  man  cried  again.  Then  he  picked  out  Gray-bull,  pressed  his  head, 
gave  him  a  shield,  and  prayed  for  vengeance.  After  some  consideration. 
Gray-bull  also  expressed  his  willingness  to  jeopardize  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
retaliation.  Though  quite  sincere  in  his  determination  to  die,  however,  he 
came  out  alive  and  struck  a  coup.  Rides-the-spotted-horse  ran  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  Sioux  ranks,  struck  a  coup,  and  got  back  in  safety, 
though  his  horse  was  killed  under  him.  One  of  the  other  bvfpisake  officers 
was  killed.  Apparently  the  mourning  father  wished  Gray-bull  to  risk  his 
life  again,  and  offered  him  all  kinds  of  property,  but  Gray-bull's  brothers 
watched  him  closely  and  would  not  allow  him  to  make  another  dash. 

If  some  member  did  not  attend  a  meeting,  the  hvfpisake  all  went  to  his 
lodge  and  stood  there  until  the  delinquent's  father  pacified  them  with  a 
gift  of  food  and  the  offer  of  a  pipe  to  smoke. 
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Bull  Society. 

The  native  name  of  this  society  was  generally  heard  Ui'rukapi,  not 
in'rupaki  (from  tsi'rupe,  "bull,"  and  aki,  "owner"),  as  might  be  expected 
by  analogy  with  bu'ptsake  and  pe^ratsaki,  and  as  it  was  actually  heard  in 
several  cases.    Probably  metathesis  has  taken  place. 

This  society  was,  according  to  most  informants,  derived  from  the 
Hidatsa;  only  Gray-bull  is  of  opinion  that  it  originated  with  the  Dakota. 
The  bulk  of  the  evidence  supports  the  view  that  the  members  were  elderly, 
or  at  least  of  mature  years.  Bell-rock  sets  their  age  at  about  50,  Gray-bull 
at  65.  Nevertheless,  the  Bulls  are  said  to  have  acted  as  police  ^  (Gray-bull) 
and  to  have  taken  part  in  mQitary  activity.  They  always  bore  themselves 
well  in  battle  until  a  certain  engagement  north  of  Pryor,  when  they  were 
driven  down  a  low  diflf,  whence  they  were  called  "Bulls-chased-over-the- 
clifF."  The  mockery  thus  incurred  put  a  stop  to  the  society.  This  seems 
to  have  taken  place  about  forty  years  ago. 

According  to  Gray-bull  the  mode  of  electing  officers  did  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  other  societies.  The  members  met  in  the  spring,  a  pipe  was 
pointed  at  different  men,  and  these  might  either  accept  or  decline  the  prof- 
fered honor.  Those  who  kept  quiet  while  others  tried  to  put  masks  on  their 
heads  became  the  mask  wearers  (see  below). 

Varying  opinions  are  expressed  as  to  the  number  of  officers.  Accord- 
ing to  Child-in-the-mouth,  there  were  two  leaders  and  two  rear  officers  as 
in  other  societies,  and  two  men  wearing  buffalo  heads  as  masks;  the  last- 
named  impersonated  blind  bulls,  which  were  supposed  to  be  very  fierce. 
Charges-camp  sets  the  number  of  mask  wearers  at  from  one  to  four.  Sharp- 
horn  at  four,  while  Gray-bull  and  Bull-chief  say  there  were  two.  There  b 
general  agreement,  however,  that  those  wearing  the  masks  were  the  fool- 
hardy members  "made  to  die."  Bull-chief's  text  (p.  214)  seems  to  identify 
them  with  the  leaders,  but  Gray-bull  insists  that  the  two  leaders  were  dis- 
tinct and  had  no  special  regalia.  Lone-tree  mentions  but  one  leader  and 
one  rear  officer.  Sitting-elk  alone  si>eaks  of  two  whippers  wearing  bear- 
skin belts.  When  the  singing  began  at  a  performance  of  the  society,  all 
members  were  expected  to  rise  and  dance.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  the 
belt  wearers  whipped  him.  When  the  musicians  abruptly  ceased  to  sing, 
the  dancers  were  oMiged  to  remain  standing  until  the  belt  wearers  touched 
them  with  their  whips.  Bear-gets-up  recognizes  two  kinds  of  officers:  two 
mask  wearers  and  twip  officers  who  merely  wore  skin  caps  topped  with  horns. 


s  Bear-get»-up  doubts  this. 
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From  some  statements  it  would  appear  that  all  the  rank  and  file  wore  such 
caps;  according  to  others^  they  all  wore  red  flannel  aprons  with  little  bells 
and  had  sleighbells  on  their  belts  or  below  the  knee.  Their  bodies  were 
blackened  with  charcoal. 

The  performance  of  the  Bulls  was  very  popular.  The  following  account 
is  based  in  the  main  on  Gray-buU's  narrative,  which  was  supplemented  by 
other  informants. 

About  sunset  the  Bulls  would  have  a  herald  proclaim  that  all  members 
should  gather  in  one  lodge  and  paint  up.  A  drum  was  beaten  to  make  them 
hurry.  They  placed  a  large  kettle  with  mud  in  the  center  of  the  lodge,  and 
the  Bulls  painted  their  faces  and  bodies  with  it  to  represent  the  mud  on 
buffalo  in  a  wallow.  They  decorated  their  legs  with  anklets  of  buffalo  skin 
with  the  hair,  and  put  on  other  finery.  The  mask  wearers  plastered  the 
hair  and  horns  of  their  masks  with  white  clay.  When  ready,  the  musicians 
beat  their  drums,  and  the  Bulls  began  to  parade,  the  leaders  in  front,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rank  and  file,  while  about  six  (sometimes  as  many  as  ten) 
drummers  brought  up  the  rear.  One  man  would  carry  water  in  a  large 
vessel.  Those  who  had  dismounted  in  battle  had  the  privilege  of  wearing 
buffalo  tails,  which  were  made  to  stand  up  erect.  They  snorted  at  the  other 
dancers  and  made  them  retreat.  The  mask  wearers  imitated  wild  bulls, 
snorting  and  charging  the  crowd.  The  water-carrier  held  out  his  vessel 
for  the  performers.  Some  of  these  played  shy,  stuck  out  their  tails,  and 
ran  away,  snorting  and  prancing.  Those  who  wished  to  die  came  up, 
looked  at  the  water,  bellowed  like  bulls,  drank,  lapping  up  the  water,  and 
shook  it  off  like  bulls.  The  women,  some  of  whom  helped  in  the  singing, 
clacked  their  tongues  in  praise  of  these  braves,  who  walked  off  pawing  the 
ground.  Pounded-meat  once  drank  from  the  kettle  and  refused  to  go  away. 
Others  came  to  drink,  but  he  kicked  at  them  and  beat  them  off,  until  one 
of  the  officers  hooked  him,  whereupon  at  last  he  trotted  off.  After  the 
dance  he  mounted  his  horse  and  said,  "Whenever  you  are  afraid  of  going 
against  the  enemy  or  vacillate,  I  will  go  straight  toward  them.  If  you  re- 
treat, I  will  dismount  and  fight  afoot. " 

Sitting-elk  said  the  water  was  carried  by  a  virtuous  woman  selected  for 
the  purpose.  Charges-camp  also  stated  that  it  was  a  woman  that  brought 
the  water.  According  to  all  informants,  the  act  of  drinking  symbolized 
the  drinker's  pledge  not  to  flee  from  the  enemy. 

During  the  dance  the  Bulls  carried  shields,  guns,  and  lances.  Some  wore 
war-bonnets.  Those  members  who  had  executed  some  notable  deed  re- 
counted it  and  went  through  a  mock  performance  of  it.  Thus,  a  man  who 
struck  a  coup  would  count  coup  on  one  of  the  spectators.  Those  who  had 
been  wounded  in  battle  approached  the  audience  and  went  through  the  mo- 
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tion  of  being  shot.  Many  of  the  dancers  discharged  their  guns.  Fire-weasel 
said  that,  although  not  a  member,  he  once  participated  in  a  Bull  dance  to 
the  extent  of  recounting  sopae  of  his  exploits.  One-horn  went  so  far  as  to 
state  that  any  one  was  free  to  join  the  Bulls,  even  though  he  was  already  a 
member  of  the  Fox  or  Lumpwood  society.  However,  from  the  statements 
quoted  above  I  conclude  that  this  probably  refers  only  to  participation  in 
the  public  performance  of  the  Bulls  and  does  not  mean  that  the  Bulls  did 
not  form  a  definite  organization. 

All  the  dancers  pretended  to  be  bulls.  Some  tried  to  frighten  the  women 
and  children.  Boys  looking  on  would  sharp>en  sticks  and  prod  the  Bulls 
with  them,  who  would  jump  and  snort  like  real  bulls.  Sometimes  they 
would  jump  up  with  both  feet,  sometimes  with  each  foot  alternately. 


Crazy  Dogs. 

In  order  to  distinguish  this  society  from  the  Crazy-Dogs-Wishing-to- 
Die  (p.  191),  the  members  are  sometimes  called  "Long  Crazy  Dogs," 
micg'i  ward' axe  hdtskite.  According  to  the  almost  unanimous  testimony 
of  my  informants,  the  society  was  derived  by  the  River  Crow  from  the 
Hidatsa  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Bell-rock  thought  it  was  of  Dakota 
origin,  but  Fire-weasel  explained  that  while  the  Dakota  had  taught  it  to 
the  Hidatsa,  the  latter  were  the.  ones  to  introduce  it  among  the  Crow. 
While  several  informants  said  that  it  was  confined  to  the  River  Crow,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Many  Lodges  adopted  and  re-modeled  it  (see  p.  148),  as  shown 
in  the  following  narrative  by  Gray-bull. 

All  the  Many  Lodge  men  who  did  not  join  the  Hot  dancers  went  to  Plenty- 
ooups'  Lodge  and  formed  the  Crazy  Dog  society.  I  also  joined.  The  custom  of 
wife-stealing  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Foxes  and  Lumpwoods.  We  met  in  the 
qmng  and  made  a  long  sash  with  a  slit  for  each  of  two  officers.  Punching  a  hole  in 
baking-powder  cans  and  putting  beads  inside,  we  made  rattles  of  them.  The  dance 
was  similar  to  the  Hot  dance.  At  the  close  of  a  song,  all  raised  their  rattles  and 
shook  them,  the  eagle  feathers  on  them  producing  a  fine  effect.  During  the  dance 
those  wishing  to  give  help  in  battle  to  the  two  officers  "doomed  to  die,''  seized  the 
trains  of  their  sashes.  After  the  dance  we  all  assembled  in  the  evening  and  circled 
round  the  camp,  where  we  were  sometimes  invited  to  partake  of  a  feast  indoors. 

One  night  we  were  parading  in  this  way,  and  the  Hot  dancers  were  doing  the 
same.  The  cry  of  challenge  was  sounded.  "Hu,  hu,  hul"  The  next  day  the  wife- 
stealing  was  to  begin.  Plenty-coups  said,  ''We'll  strike  the  first  blow,  I'll  capture 
some  women  directly."  He  talked  the  matter  over,  and  we  proceeded  on  horse- 
back, riding  double.  Plenty-coups  got  off  at  Bear-claw's  lodge,  where  he  peeped 
in  and  saw  Bear-claw's  wife  alone.  He  said,  ''Come  on,  I  want  to  marry  you." 
She  took  her  blanket  and  went  out.    Plenty-coups  had  her  ride  behind  his  comrade. 
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The  Crazy  Dogs  cheered:  ''Here  is  one  coming  already!"  They  began  to  sing  and 
rejoice  so  much  that  the  tipi  began  to  shake.  The  captive  was  considered  Plenty- 
coups'  wife,  and  Plenty-coups'  sisters  brought  an  elk-tooth  dress  for  her.  The  men 
said  ''  It  is  all  over,  let  us  go  out  and  dance. "  The  woman 's  face  was  painted  yellow, 
with  red  stripes  across  to  represent  Plenty-coups'  coups.  On  aocoimt  of  my  war 
record  I  was  asked  to  ride  on  horseback,  while  the  rest  remained  afoot.  They  told 
me  to  do  as  I  pleased  and  take  my  partner  behind  me  if  I  wished.  I  put  on  my 
ermine-skin  shirt,  had  my  partner  sit  behind  me,  and  took  the  lead.  Granulated- 
eyelids  had  once  dismounted  in  a  battle  against  the  Sioux,  and  another  man  had 
taken  him  behind  him.  Now  Granulated-eyelids  was  chosen  to  take  the  kidnapped 
woman  on  his  horse.^  He  rode  not  in  the  line  of  march,  but  alongside  in  order  to  be 
conspicuous.  I  also  had  the  privilege  of  riding  about  out  of  line,  while  the  spec- 
tators gave  vent  to  shouts  of  praise.  One  of  the  Crazy  Dogs'  wives  was  captured 
by  the  Hot  dancers  while  looking  on  at  the  performance.  The  Crazy  Dogs  would 
not  go  home  then,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  have  their  wives  stolen  before  their 
eyes.  The  Hot  dancers  could  be  heard  rejoicing.  The  Crazy  Dogs  then  appointed 
ten  men,  among  them  me  and  Strong-heart,  to  steal  more  women.  I  went  to  a 
lodge  and  ordered  my  friend  to  peep  in.  He  saw  a  young  woman  sewing  there.  We 
both  entered  and  sat  down  by  the  door.  I  called  her,  speaking  for  my  partner,  and 
said,  ''My  partner  wants  you."  She  said,  "He  is  my  lover,  but  I  will  just  shake 
hands  with  you  without  going. "  She  begged  not  to  be  taken,  but  her  lover  insisted. 
Then  she  consented,  put  down  her  sewing,  took  her  blanket,  and  said,  "You  are 
obstinate  about  it,  let  us  go. "  One  of  our  party  of  four  then  gave  a  signal  to  the 
other  Crazy  Dogs,  also  calling  her  husband  and  crying,  "We  have  got  her,  she  is 
going  to  marry  us! "  All  the  Crazy  Dogs  then  beat  drums  and  shook  the  lodge  poles 
for  joy.  They  made  the  woman  sit  in  the  rear  of  the  lodge,  and  Strong-heart's  sister 
gave  her  finery  and  an  elk-tooth  dress. 

The  Hot  dancers  were  about  to  show  off  their  captive.  The  Crazy  Dogs  said, 
"  Let  us  look  at  it  for  a  while,  before  dark  we  shall  capture  four  or  five  of  their  women." 
The  Hot  dancers  were  dressed  as  they  are  nowadays;  they  had  a  big  dance  until  dark. 
We  forgot  all  about  the  many  Hot  dancers'  wives  we  were  going  to  capture.  Only 
Strong-heart  abducted  one  woman,  but  her  mother  came  later  and  took  her  away 
again.  That  night  one  of  our  wives  was  stolen.  We  kidnapped  three  women  alto- 
gether that  season  and  paraded  with  two  of  them. 

On  another  occasion  I  peeped  into  a  lodge  while  a  woman  was  cooking  for  her 
husband,  who  gave  me  a  friendly  greeting.  She  said  to  me  and  my  companion, 
"You  are  ghosts,'  I  will  not  go  with  you."  I  got  angry,  walked  in,  and  said,  "Your 
husband  is  no  person,  come  with  me!"  She  ran  behind  her  husband.  I  seized  her, 
so  did  my  companion,  and  we  dragged  her  to  the  door.  Her  husband  held  on  to  her 
waist  calling  for  aid,  and  was  dragged  along  with  his  wife.  I  seized  her  husband 
and  bade  him  desist.  The  woman's  brother  said  to  us,  "You  are  ghosts,  she  wants 
her  own  husband."  He  seized  a  butchering-knife  and  said,  "Some  of  you  shall  die 
for  this."  Then  we  let  go  and  fled,  but  the  woman's  husband  was  considered  weak- 
hearted. 


1  I  suspect  that  this  passage  was  slightly  misinterpreted  and  that  it  was  Granulated- 
eyelids  who  had  saved  another  Crow  trom  the  enemy  by  taking  him  on  his  horse.    See  p.  172. 
>  This  is  a  grave  insult.    See  Lowie,  (a),  245. 
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Gray-bull  says  that  among  the  River  Crow  the  Crazy  Dogs  never  in- 
dulged in  wife-stealing,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Lone-tree,  a  member  of 
that  society  and  local  division. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  officers.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  difference  between  the  local  bands.  Lone-tree  said  there 
were  a  single  leader,  a  single  rear  officer,  and  about  25  ordinary  members. 
The  leader  was  expected  to  advance  against  the  enemy  and  never  to  retreat, 
while  the  rear  officer  would  dismount  to  make  a  stand  if  the  enemy  were 
pursuing  the  Crow.  The  leader  wore  a  cap  of  buckskin  with  furbished  deer 
horns,  and  trimmed  with  weasel  skins  in  the  back.  The  rear  officer  wore  a 
sash  of  red  flannel,  decorated  with  beadwork.  The  election  of  these  officers 
took  place  in  the  spring,  and  their  term  was  a  single  season.  They  were 
chosen  as  in  the  other  societies,  some  man  filling  a  pipe  and  offering  it  in 
turn  to  various  members  until  someone  accepted. 

Old-dog  says  there  were  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  four  sash-wearers. 
Another  informant  speaks  of  two  leaders,  four  sash-wearers,  and  two  rear 
officers,  to  which  Sitting-elk  adds  two  men  who  whipped  members  into 
dancing  and  two  akdu'cire.  Bear-gets-up  says  there  were  four  sash-wearers 
and  four  men  wearing  the  homed  caps;  in  addition  a  leader  was  chosen  to 
direct  the  dancing.  All  the  members,  according  to  him,  had  skin  rattles 
of  either  the  spherical  or  the  ring-shaped  type.     (Fig.  3a.) 

The  Crazy  Dogs  frequently  acted  as  police,  and  according  to  Old-dog 
were  especially  strict  in  that  capacity.  Prairie-Gros-Ventre  said  the 
members  were  all  young.  They  used  dark-red  and  light-red  paint,  as  well 
as  white  clay.  Those  with  war  records  wore  weasel-skin  shirts,  otherwise 
all  were  dressed  alike. 


Cra2Y-Dog8-Wishing-to-Die. 

Ordinarily  these  Crazy  Dogs  are  not  distinguished  in  name  from  the 
Crazy  Dog  society;  when  the  context  alone  would  fail  to  prevent  mistakes 
they  are  referred  to  as  micg-e  wara'axe  akce'wf  uk  (Crazy  Dogs  who  wish 
to  die).  As  so  many  of  the  military  societies,  not  only  of  the  Crow  but  also 
of  other  Plains  tribes,  had  one  or  more  officers  pledged  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  special  bravery,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  Crazy 
Dogs  now  to  be  discussed  were  simply  officers  of  the  society  treated  above. 
However,  practically  all  informants  denied  any  connection  between  the 
death-seeking  Crazy  Dogs  (who  cannot  be  said  to  have  formed  any  or- 
ganization) and  the  Crazy  Dog  society,  and  this  view  is  corroborated  by 
the  recent  introduction  of  the  Crazy  Dog  society  (see  p.  191)  while  the 
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custom  of  seeking  death  as  a  Crazy  Dog  individually  seems  to  be  relatively 
old.  Nevertheless,  the  rattles  and  sashes  employed  seem  to  have  been 
similar  in  both  cases,  and  Child-in-the-mouth  also  considers  the  songs 
identical. 

When  a  man  for  some  reason  became  tired  of  life,  he  announced  himself 
a  Crazy  Dog.  This  implied  that  he  must  thenceforth  "talk  crosswise" 
(iri'wat  bakareOj  that  is,  express  the  opposite  of  his  real  intentions  and  do 
the  opposite  of  what  he  was  bidden.  His  most  essential  duty,  however, 
was  to  rush  into  danger  and  deliberately  seek  death.  This  obligation, 
curiously  enough,  was  limited  to  one  season.  If  at  the  end  of  this  period 
he  had  by  chance  escaped  death,  the  Crazy  Dog  was  absolved  from  his 
pledge,  unless  he  voluntarily  renewed  it  for  another  season.  Thus,  One- 
horn's  father-in-law  was  dissatisfied  with  the  way  rations  were  issued  by 
the  Government  and  became  a  Crazy  Dog;  the  first  year  he  failed  to  get 
hurt,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  live  any  longer,  again  assumed  the  insignia  and 
manners  of  a  Crazy  Dog  for  the  following  season,  and  was  killed.  Natur- 
ally, while  the  number  of  Crazy  Dogs  varied  from  year  to  year,  it  was  never 
very  great.  During  some  seasons  there  was  no  one  that  was  especially 
eager  to  court  death;  on  the  other  hand,  One-horn  remembers  as  many  as 
five  Crazy  Dogs  at  one  time.  The  usual  number  seems  to  have  been  two. 
Hunts-to-die,  however,  made  the  statement  that  long  ago  there  were  as 
many  as  ten  Crazy  Dogs  who  went  to  war;  one  of  them  was  killed,  accord- 
ingly the  rest  also  succeeded  in  being  slain.^ 

The  most  renowned  of  all  the  Crazy  Dogs  was  I  sacpftdakc  (Young- 
cottontail-rabbit),  who  was  killed  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living. 
His  story  is  known  throughout  the  tribe,  and  all  the  incidents  in  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  *  by  Itsu'ptete  were  repeatedly  confirmed  by  other  old  in- 
formants. 

At  the  old  Agency  (on  the  Yellowstone)  they  were  issuing  goods.  It  was  there 
that  I  first  came  to  know  a  Crazy  Dog.  When  the  people  were  seated,  before  the 
distribution  of  goods,  a  youth  came  riding  on  horseback,  holding  his  blanket  by  his 
stomach.  He  used  his  quirt  for  a  rattle.  He  came  into  the  cu-cle  and  b^^  to 
sing.  "What  is  this? "  " This  b  a  youth  who  has  been  shot  in  the  knee.  His  knee 
is  sore.  He  would  like  to  be  like  other  young  men  and  wishes  to  die,  that  is  why  he 
acts  like  this."  Then  for  a  long  time  we  did  not  see  him.  One  evening  he 
came  out,  looking  powerful.  All  of  us  were  eager  to  see  him.  He  made  a  rattle  of 
baking-powder  cans;*  inside  he  put  beads.  It  rattled  mightily.  There  was  a  fine 
chain  on  his  horse's  bridle.  His  horse  could  not  be  seen,  he  had  so  much  to  cany. 
The  youth  came,  with  his  gun  in  his  belt.    He  had  a  wrist-band  of  silver-fox  skin. 

— ■-■  ■  -M-  -     T  -  ■  II 

1  Oompare  the  descriptloa  in  Curtis,  iv,  13>14. 

>  Recorded  in  the  original.     See  p.  215. 

«  Other  informants  say  that  Psacpltdalcc  used  a  rawlilde  rattle. 
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He  wore  a  switch  and  had  little  braids  in  front  He  had  a  very  fine  necklace  and  shell 
earrings.  His  horse  was  a  bald-faced  bay  that  pawed  the  ground  vigorously.  We 
looked  at  him;  the  whole  camp  liked  him.  He  went  through  the  camp  singing  and 
swinging  his  rattle.  We  did  not  know  he  talked  crosswise.  One  man  said  to  him, 
''Don't  dance!"  He  got  off  in  front  of  a  lodge.  His  drummer  held  a  drum  like 
this  one,  and  began  to  sing.  The  Crazy  Dog  danced.  "I  will  test  myself,  I  wish 
to  die;  I  wishtoknow  whether  it  will  be  well."  He  shot  down  at  his  foot. ^  "Well» 
I  think  it  will  be  so, "  he  said.  The  women  liked  him  very  much.  He  danced  every 
evening.  When  the  Crow  moved  camp,  he  sang.  When  they  camped  again,  he 
went  Uirough  the  camp  singing.  The  old  women  cheered  him  lustily.  He  always 
sang  at  night.  When  they  went  on  a  hunt,  the  people  regarded  him  as  a  dog.  When 
they  went  to  kill  buffalo,  the  Crazy  Dog  went  along  hallooing.  As  these  dogs  act 
when  they  see  a  cow,  so  he  acted  in  sight  of  the  buffalo.  They  killed  many  buffalo 
and  butchered  them.  The  youth  packed  his  horse.  When  the  people  camped,  he 
went  through  the  camp  singing.  On  the  next  day  they  moved,  and  camped  in  a 
coul^.  One  of  the  yoimg  men  was  thrown  off  his  horse,  which  ran  away.  He  rode 
back  to  the  old  camp  site  to  catch  the  runaway,  and  found  a  party  of  Sioux.  There 
were  a  few  young  Crows  with  him.  They  drove  the  Sioux  into  the  bed  of  a  creek; 
there  were  breastworks  there.  The  Crazy  Dog  got  there;  he  wished  to  die.  He 
went  to  the  edge  of  the  breastworks  and  shot  down  at  the  Sioux,  then  they  killed  him. 
It  began  to  rain  violently.  The  Crazy  Dog  was  Isring  in  the  rain  water  until  day- 
light. The  next  day  we  got  there,  and  found  him  lying  in  the  water.  The  people 
wrapped  him  up  and  set  him  on  horseback.  They  conducted  him  to  camp,  crying 
all  the  way.  AD  the  camp  mourned  grievously.  They  erected  a  four-pole  scaffold 
to  lay  him  on,  and  they  planted  a  lodge  pole,  to  which  they  tied  the  Crazy  Dog's 
sash;  We  moved  without  him.  This  is  how  he  was  killed.  His  drum,  looking  like 
this  one,  was  h\mg  on  the  scaffold. 

Himts-to-die  knew  of  another  Crazy  Dog,  who  lived  in  his  grandfather's 
time.  He  was  the  handsomest  Indian  ever  seen,  and  was  called  Good- 
crazy-dog;  his  real  name  was  He-strikes-the-enemy-with-his-brother.  At 
one  time  the  Sioux  attacked  a  Crow  band,  killing  all,  including  some  of 
Good-crazy-dog's  relatives.  Good-crazy-dog  said,  "I  am  going  to  die,  I 
will  be  a  Crazy  Dog."  He  bought  red  flannel  for  the  sashes,'  making  one 
for  each  side.  He  made  a  rattle  out  of  a  buffalo  paimch,  and  tied  eagle 
feathers  to  one  end  of  it;  inside  he  put  beads  and  little  stones.  He  wore  a 
fine  war-bonnet  on  his  head  and  tied  skunkskin  ornaments  to  his  moccasins. 
His  necklace  was  of  hapafce  shells,  and  his  earrings  of  sea-shells.  In  the  back 
he  wore  a  switch  and  in  front  little  braids  of  hair.  He  rode  a  fine  spotted 
horse  with  docked  tail;  for  its  trappings  he  sewed  together  red  and  green 
flannel.  When  he  rode  through  camp,  he  began  to  sing  and  the  old  women 
cheered  him.    He  was  killed  in  battle. 

Spotted-rabbit  told  the  following  story  about  a  namesake  of  his  who 
had  also  been  a  Crazy  Dog. 


I  Of.  Curtis,  IT,  14. 

>  Sometimes  one  of  the  sashes  was  blue,  and  the  other  red. 
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When  Spotted-fish  died,  he  left  fifty  head  of  horses  to  be  distributed  among  his 
clansmen  and  fifty  to  his  stepson,  Spotted-rabbit.  This  happened  in  the  autumn. 
Spotted-rabbit  told  the  people  he  would  catch  up  with  his  father  in  a  short  while. 
Accordingly,  early  in  the  spring,  he  became  a  Crazy  Dog.  He  wished  to  die  before 
his  fifty  head  of  horses  w^ere  gone,  for  no  one  tended  them  as  his  father  had  done. 
Both  his  father's  and  his  own  clansmen  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them.  He  bartered  several  of  his  horses  for  red  flannel  and  a  war-bonnet, 
made  himself  a  rattle,  and  went  singing  through  the  camp.  People  saw  he  was 
going  to  die  and  felt  sorry  for  him.  The  Crow  moved  along  the  Missouri  toward 
North  Dakota.  Some  mornings  they  would  find  him  lying  with  married  women 
who  came  to  sleep  with  him.  One  day,  after  going  through  the  camp  singing,  he 
dismounted  and  sat  down.  His  mother  had  some  little  rawhide  bags  filled  with  ripe 
plums.  She  handed  them  to  him  saying,  ''An  old  lady  brought  this  for  you.  You 
had  better  eat  and  give  some  to  yoiur  brother."  He  untied  the  bags,  pulled  out  a 
few  plums,  looked  at  them,  and  said,  ''I  began  to  be  a  Crazy  Dog  early  in  the  spring 
and  did  not  think  I  should  live  so  long.  Yet  here  I  am  today  eating  plums."  He 
was  eating  some  of  the  plums,  and  so  was  his  brother,  when  the  people  said,  ''Some 
one  is  coming  over  there,  they  look  like  Dakota."  Spotted-rabbit  gave  his  brother 
a  rope  and  bade  him  fetch  his  horse.  His  brother  ran  and  got  the  bob-tail  pinto 
always  ridden  by  Spotted-rabbit.  Their  mother  bade  a  girl  get  a  horse  for  her, 
which  she  did.  Spotted-rabbit  mounted  and  rode  through  camp,  singing,  followed 
by  his  mother.  The  Crow  went  toward  the  hills  where  the  Dakota  were.  They 
espied  a  humpbacked  Dakota  Crazy  Dog  and  stopped,  but  Spotted-rabbit  went 
straight  on  toward  the  Dakota,  who  was  waiting  for  him.  The  Dakota  shot  Spotted- 
rabbit  in  the  breast,  and  killed  him.  Then  Double-face  leaped  on  the  Dakota  and 
took  away  his  gun,  and  another  Crow  killed  liim.  Spotted-rabbit's  mother  was 
there.  She  had  her  son's  body  thrown  on  a  horse  and  led  him  back.  She  told  them 
that  he  had  become  a  Crazy  Dog  on  account  of  his  father's  death.  She  told  them  to 
prepare  his  body  so  it  would  not  be  spoiled  and  that  she  would  bury  him  with  his 
father  near  the  site  of  Ft.  Smith.  So  they  prepared  a  travois,  and  all  moved  to- 
ward that  direction.  But  they  found  plenty  of  bu£falo  and  told  the  mother  they 
needed  the  food  and  would  hunt  while  there  was  a  good  chance  and  lay  the  corpse 
in  a  tree  crotch  until  the  next  year.  So  they  laid  him  on  a  big  tree  by  the  river. 
The  next  year  they  wished  to  bury  his  body,  but  they  found  that  beavers  had  cut 
the  tree  and  nothing  could  be  found  of  Spotted-rabbit  but  a  looking-glass  deposited 
with  his  corpse.^ 

Half-Shaved  Heads. 

Pretty-enemy,  a  woman,  said  that  long  ago  the  Foxes  would  pmiish  a 
woman  who  re-married  after  her  husband's  death  by  taking  away  all  her 
property.  On  one  occasion  the  second  husband  got  angry,  and  organized 
an  opposition  party  named  tlie  Half -Shaved  Heads  (itsu'sa  tsiricu'tse). 
This  name  referred  to  the  shaving  of  the  head  with  tlie  exception  of  a  central 


t  When  my  informant  had  been  a  successful  war  leader,  he  was  named  for  the  Crazy 
Dog  Spotted-rabbit. 
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ridge.  The  Half -Shaved  Heads  wished  to  stop  the  maltreatment  of  women 
by  the  Foxes.  They  made  crooked  willow  sticks  wrapped  with  willow  bark, 
for  they  had  no  otterskin  then.  This  took  place  before  the  acquisition  of 
horses.  A  Half -Shaved  Head  stole  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Foxes;  thus  there 
started  a  feeling  of  rivalry  in  the  matter  of  wife-stealing,  for  the  Half- 
Shaved  Heads  were  the  predecessors  of  the  Lumpwoods,  which  name  they 
afterwards  assumed  (see  p.  164).  In  early  times  the  stolen  woman  was  made 
to  straddle  a  stick  instead  of  a  horse,  and  a  dance  was  performed  by  way  of 
celebration.  The  two  rival  parties  decided  that  thereafter  tliey  were  not 
going  to  abuse  women  as  the  Foxes  had  done,  but  would  steal  each  other's 
wives.  Big-snake  and  Old-dog  also  identified  the  Half-Shaved  Heads  witli 
tlie  Lumpwoods.  Another  informant  considered  the  Half-Shaved  Heads 
as  an  originally  quite  distinct  society;  but  in  fighting  against  the  enemy  the 
Lumpwoods  noticed  their  bravery  and  asked  the  Half-Shaved  Heads  to 
unite  with  tliem,  which  they  did.  Previous  to  this  union  the  Half-Shaved 
Heads  had  carried  coup  sticks  instead  of  the  straight  and  hooked-staffs  of 
the  Lumpwoods. 

Bull-chief  said  this  society  existed  before  he  was  born.  The  members 
did  not  really  shave  their  hair.  When  dancing  they  would  circle  round  in 
one  direction,  while  their  two  leaders  moved  about  inside  the  circle  in  op- 
posite directions  to  show  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  enemy.  They, 
or  some  other  officers,  carried  hooked-staffs  WTapped  with  otterskin. 


Muddy  Mouths  and  Little  Dogs. 

Several  informants,  such  as  Lone-tree  and  Fire-weasel,  simply  identify 
the  Muddy  Mouths  (i'i  cipiE)  with  the  Little  Dogs  (micg^lEte).  Child-in- 
the-mouth  said  the  Muddy  Mouths  were  subdivided  into  three  groups 
<x)rr€Sponding  to  formerly  distinct  societies;  the  Muddy  Mouths  proper; 
the  Little  Dogs;  and  the  Crow  Owners  (see  p.  199).  Maximilian,  it  should 
be  noted,  mentions  the  Little  Dogs,  but  not  the  Muddy  Mouths,  as  a  Crow 
society.  This  confirms  the  view  advanced  by  Sitting-elk  and  others  that 
the  Little  Dog  society  antedated  the  Muddy  Mouths  among  the  Crow,  and 
that  the  Little  Dogs  of  the  River  Crow  band  learned  the  Muddy  Mouth 
dance  of  the  Hidatsa,  afterwards  assuming  that  name.  According  to  Old- 
dog,  the  Muddy  Mouth  dance  was  confined  to  the  River  Crow. 

When  Sitting-elk  was  old  enough  to  ride  on  horseback,  the  River  Crow 
band,  to  which  he  belonged,  visited  the  Hidatsa.  They  camped  in  a  circle, 
and  towards  sundown  the  Hidatsa  chief  notified  his  people  that  they  were 
going  to  have  a  dance  in  the  Crow  camp.    The  Hidatsa  came,  singing  and 
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beating  drums.  Some  had  painted  their  body  black,  others  their  arms, 
still  others  the  face  between  nose  and  chin.  They  carried,  wardubs,  guns 
and  spears  with  them.  They  began  to  dance.  Two  men  bore  round 
rattles,  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  Tobacco  dance,  with  feathers  at- 
tached to  the  top.  Each  of  these  officers  occupied  a  position  at  one  ex* 
tremity  of  the  line  of  dancers.  Wlien  the  singing  had  ceased,  all  stood  still. 
The  rattlers  then  began  to  shake  their  rattles  and  walked  forward  so  as  to 
cross  each  other's  paths,  singing  at  the  same  time.  The  singers  then  re- 
sumed their  chant.  \Mien  the  rattlers  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  per- 
formance, they  simply  stood  still,  without  crossing  paths.  Thus  the  dance 
was  closed,  and  the  Hidatsa  went  home.  That  night  the  Crow  discussed 
the  dance  they  had  witnessed  and  expressed  their  desire  to  own  it.  Before 
they  departed  from  the  Hidatsa,  their  hosts  accordingly  gave  them  the 
dance.  There  were  no  officers  besides  the  rattlers,  nor  were  any  members 
pledged  to  special  bravery.  There  were  no  young  men  in  the  society,  most 
of  the  Muddy  Mouths  were  chiefs  or  people  of  distinction.  A  Lumpwood 
could  not  at  the  same  time  be  a  Muddy  Mouth.  Sitting-elk  did  not  know 
whether  there  was  an  adoption  ceremony  when  a  man  entered. 

Sharp-horn  also  denies  that  there  were  any  officers  expected  to  die  in 
battle,  saying  the. organization  existed  solely  for  dancing.  On  the  other 
hand,  Child-in-the-mouth  says  that  all  members  were  expected  to  be  brave. 
Black-bull  and  Child-in-the-mouth  agree  that  the  Muddy  Mouths  were 
mostly  middle-aged  men.  Black-Bull  says  that  in  dancing  the  society 
divided  into  two  equal  groups,  the  members  of  which  stood  abreast,  facing 
each  other.  The  two  chiefs  of  the  society  stood  between  the  two  subdi- 
visions with  their  rattles,  and  began  to  sing.  Then  they  danced,  passing 
each  other.  Just  as  they  did  so,  every  one  shouted,  and  the  members  also 
began  to  dance.  Black-bull  thought  this  was  an  old  Crow  society;  it  passed 
out  of  existence  before  the  Muddy  Hands  joined  the  Foxes, — ^a  little  over 
forty  years  ago,  all  the  members  having  died  or  lost  their  lives  in  war. 

Child-in-the-mouth  saw  but  one  performance  of  the  Muddy  Mouth 
dance,  which,  oddly  enough,  he  says  resembles  the  Hot  dance  (p.  200). 
There  was  one  officer  wearing  a  bearskin  belt  and  carrying  a  quirt;  when 
the  dance  was  over  the  performers  remained  standing  until  touched  with 
the  quirt.  There  was  no  special  costmne  for  the  members;  they  did  not 
wear  very  good  clothes, — generally  donning  nothing  but  red  breechcloths. 
Some  carried  tomahawks  as  a  token  that  they  had  used  them  to  strike 
enemies,  others  had  warclubs  with  skunkskin  grips.  The  distinctive  paint 
consisted  either  of  mashed  charcoal  mixed  with  ashes  or  of  black  mud.  It 
was  either  daubed  over  their  mouths  or  put  in  streaks  across  the  eyes.  The 
Muddy  Mouths,  like  other  societies,  sometimes  acted  as  the  tribal  police* 
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Before  one  of  their  dances  every  tribesman  tied  up  his  dogs,  for  if  any  dogs 
pursued  them  while  dancing  the  Muddy  Mouths  struck  them  down  or  shot 
them.  The  fact  that  the  Muddy  Mouths  sometimes  policed  the  camp  was 
confirmed  by  another  informant. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  preceding  notes  relating  to  the  Little  Dog  society 
before  its  adoption  of  the  Muddy  Mouth  dance.  Bear-gets-up,  however, 
said  that  the  Little  Dogs  had  either  two  or  four  officers  wearing  long  sashes 
of  red  flannel,  and  two  others  who  carried  a  board  of  the  length  of  a  man's 
arm,  notched  on  one  side  and  trimmed  with  crow  feathers.  He  did  not  know 
whether  these  officers  were  "  doomed  to  die"  and  whether  they  were  elected 
in  spring  meetings  such  as  were  characteristic  of  most  other  Crow  societies. 

The  last  stage  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Little  Dog-Muddy  Mouth  organiza- 
tion was  referred  to  by  Lone-tree.  When  the  members  had  become  few 
in  number,  they  joined  the  Crazy  Dogs.  As  the  Crazy  Dogs  were  pri- 
marily a  River  Crow  society,  this  confirms  the  view  that  the  Muddy  Mouth 
dance  was  peculiar  to  the  northern  division  of  the  tribe. 

Crow  Owners. 

Sitting-elk  said  that  all  the  members  of  this  society  had  died  off  even 
before  the  Little  Dogs.  When  a  boy  he  witnessed  one  of  the  Crow  Owners' 
(pe'ratsak^)  dances.  The  performers  had  their  bodies  painted  red  and  wore 
stuffed  crows  round  the  neck,  the  tails  of  the  bird  being  spread  out  on  the 
wearer's  shoulder.    The  men  were  all  elderly  but  not  very  old  men. 

Fire-weasel,  though  older  than  Sitting-elk,  said  that  the  Crow  Owners 
had  disappeared  long  before  his  time.  His  wife  had  heard  from  her  grand- 
mother that  a  Crow  Owner  carried  a  long  pole  with  a  single  eagle  feather 
on  the  top,  while  to  the  center  there  was  fastened  a  string  of  crow  feathers 
perforated  for  stringing  at  the  butt-end  and  trimmed  at  the  top.  Some 
members  had  poles  with  feathers  from  top  to  bottom,  others  carried  crow- 
feather  fans  decorated  with  quillwork.  Whether  any  of  these  were  officers, 
my  informant  was  unable  to  tell. 

Bull-all-the-time  gave  the  following  as  a  Crow  Owner's  song: 

awixblwacllc-ata,    diaw&xbawiEk,    bdVik*. 
Camp-mates,    I  want  to  many  you,  I  shall  come. 

The  same  informant  said  that  the  Crow  Owners  had  a  herald,  officers 
'^ doomed  to  die"  who  wore  sashes,  and  others  who  prepared  food  for  the 
society. 

Child-in-the-mouth  stated  that  the  Crow  Owner  society,  like  the  Little 
Dog,  Muddy  Mouth,  Bull,  and  Crazy  Dog  societies,  as  well  as  the  Hot 
dance,  was  derived  from  the  Hidatsa. 
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HOT  DANCE. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Hot  dance  (ba  taw^  distiE)  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Hidatsa  about  thirty-five  years  ago  and  is  practised  today 
by  four  clubs, — the  Night  Hot  dancers,  Big-Ear-Hotes,  Last  dancers,  and 
Sioux  dancers.  At  first  there  was  also  a  group  of  Day  Hot  dancers,  but  it 
was  discontinued  and  later  the  two  last-named  clubs  appeared.  The  dance 
does  not  correspond  to  the  Hot  dance  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  and  Arikara 
descriijcd  by  Maximilian,  but  is  identical  with  the  Omaha  or  Grass  dance  of 
Other  tribes.'    Dr.  Wissler'  has  pointed  out  that  the  Oglala  perform  this 


Fl«.  4.     Hot  Dance  Bouse  Pmue. 

dance  in  a  log  structure  bearing  some  resemblance  to  an  earth  lodge.  This 
type  of  dance  lodge,  with  modern  additions,  also  prevails  among  the  Crow 
(Figs.  4  and  5),  which  confirms  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  diffusion 
of  this  ceremony  among  the  Plains  tribes. 

Old-coyote,  a  Crow  from  Pryor,  gave  some  information  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Hot  dance.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  Crow  visited 
the  Hidatsa.  One  Crow  had  learned  the  songs  of  the  Hidatsa  Hot  dance 
and  sang  them.    His  tribesmen  liked  the  songs  very  much,  and  during  the 

'  II  la,  of  course,  possible  tbat  Uieiiiniii  irere  derived  from  Uieold  Hot  dance. 
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wint^-  they  perfonoed  the  dance  without  ha^'Lng  the  appropriate  para- 
pbemalia,  but  following  the  instructions  (A  the  one  Crow  singer.  In  the 
spring  they  got  tt^ther  in  a  lodge  one  day  and  drow  a  picture  of 
the  "  crows, "  drums,  drumsticks,  and  of  the  chief  and  mui  dancing  toward 
the  kettle.  This  picture  they  seat  to  the  Hidatsa  in  care  of  several  men, 
bidding  them  ^'isit  the  Crow.  Tlie  messengers  returned,  sa^*ing  that  the 
Hidatsa  would  come  in  the  fall  with  all  the  re^ia.  Id  the  fall  the  Crow 
moved  from  Clark's  Pork,  and  a  Hidatsa  came  lo  herald  the  aTri\~al  of  his 
tribe.  TTie  Crow  rode  to  meet  them  l>et»efn  Claii's  Fori;  and  Prjor. 
The  Hidatsa  were  camped  near  Red  Lodge  Creek.  The  nest  morning  the 
Hidatsa  agreed  to  give  all  the  regalia  to  the  Crow.    The  officers  selected 


FIc.  S.     Bm  Daoce  Hoiue  at  Lodge  Gn^. 

the  Cmw  Indians  to  whom  they  wished  to  give  their  paraphernalia.  The 
Crow  decided  to  give  their  visitors  in  return  about  600  horses  and  some 
other  property  in  addition. 

A  Reno  informant  derived  the  dance  from  the  \i?ion  of  a  young  man  n  ho 
was  fasting  for  four  days  by  a  lake.  At  last  a  crane  came  toward  him,  ni!i<le 
a  crane-head  stick  and  a  belt  of  coyote  skin,  tume<l  into  a  human  being, 
danced,  and  instructed  the  visionary.  The  yoimp  man  brouglit  back  tlie 
crane-head  stick  and  it  has  since  been  used  in  the  Hot  dance.  Diu-ing  the 
feast  two  young  men  dance  up  to  the  kettle  containing  dop  meat  (see  p.  203 ) 
and  dip  in  their  crane-head  sticks  to  sj-mbolize  eating.  One  of  these  sticks 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3c.    As  the  Hot  dance  is  undoul>tedly  of  Hidatsa 
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origin,  the  Reno  informant  must  have  meant  either  that  his  visionary  was 
an  Hidatsa  or  that  he  was  a  Crow  who  merely  added  some  special  features 
to  the  dance. 

From  Scolds-the-bear  I  obtained  the  following  account  of  a  Hot  dance 
performance  as  practised  at  the  period  of  its  introduction. 

When  the  members  wished  to  have  a  H6t  dance,  one  man  beat  a  drum 
three  or  four  times  in  succession,  while  the  others  merely  sang.  Then  the 
first  drummer  would  rise  and  say,  "  Let  us  have  a  dance  tomorrow. "  The 
two  dance  chiefs,  who  always  sat  in  the  center  of  the  rear,  called  for  the 
crier  and  bade  him  select  two  men  for  the  office  of  killing  and  cooking  two 
dogs  for  the  next  day's  dance.  They  also  requested  the  crier  to  call  ten 
officers  to  cook  food  for  all  the  people.  Ten  others  were  named  who  were 
not  regular  officers.  These  were  to  form  a  ring  of  cloth  goods  and  to  lend 
what  property  they  could  for  the  festive  occasion.  The  crier  made  this 
announcement:  "I  am  going  to  annoimce  the  dance  four  times  to-morrow. 
If  any  one  enters  after  me,  I  shall  make  him  prepare  the  dog  the  next  time" 
(as  a  punishment). 

The  next  morning  the  crier  rose  at  daybreak  and  called  for  the  ten 
officers  to  put  up  doth  and  prepare  the  lodge.  They  did  and  planted  a 
long  lodge  pole  with  a  flag  in  the  center.  The  second  time  the  crier  shouted : 
"Take  a  bath  and  comb  your  hair!"  The  third  proclamation  was:  "Paint 
yourselves  and  put  on  your  best  clothes!"  The  fourth  time  the  crier  said: 
"  Go  to  the  ring  where  the  dance  is  to  take  place.  '*  After  the  last  announce- 
ment the  crier  waited  outside  for  a  fairly  long  time,  then  he  entered  the  site. 
The  drum  used  was  held  sacred  and  at  first  only  two  special  officers  were 
allowed  to  touch  it.  One  of  these  held  as  an  emblem  a  drumstick  decorated 
with  feathers  and  ribbons.  The  crier  had  the  privilege  of  punishing  the 
ordinary  members,  but  not  the  two  drum  men.  After  the  two  drummers 
had  hit  the  drum  four  times,  the  singers  sat  in  a  circle  round  the  drum  and 
were  then  permitted  to  hit  it.  The  drum  was  made  by  the  Indians;  its 
head  was  of  deer  hide  or  horse  hide.  The  dancers  came  in  and  suspended 
the  dance  regalia  from  the  lodge  poles:  two  whips,  eight  "crows",  and  two 
buffalo  horn  headdresses  topped  with  eagle  feathers  and  decorated  in  front 
with  weasel  skins. 

The  first  song  sung  was  a  signal  for  the  officers  to  take  down  the  sus« 
pended  regalia.  They  danced  round  the  pole  three  times  and  then  took 
down  the  regalia.  After  the  dance  they  gave  presents  to  any  one  they 
pleased.  The  second  song  was  for  the  chiefs,  who  followed  the  example 
of  the  other  officers.  The  third  song  was  for  the  crier  alone.  The  fourth 
song  was  for  the  drummer,  the  fifth  for  the  drumstick-owner.  Each  of  these 
got  up  and  danced.    Four  women  had  been  appointed  to  sit  near  the  drum 
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•and  help  in  the  singing.  A  song  was  sung  for  them,  but  the  women  merely 
gave  away  presents  without  dancing.  The  next  song  was  for  all  the 
officers,  who  rose,  danced,  and  gave  away  presents.  The  chiefs  next  bade 
the  crier  announce  that  the  rank  and  file  might  dance.  Two  whippers  now 
took  positions  at  opposite  ends  of  the  dance  ground  and  struck  anyone 
with  their  whips  that  did  not  dance.  If,  however,  they  made  anyone  bleed, 
they  gave  him  a  horse. 

The  dog-kiUers  put  the  kettle  with  the  dog  meat  near  the  entrance. 
The  crow-wearers  sat  down,  one  of  them  in  front  of  the  others.  The  first 
song  was  sung  four  times.  During  the  singing  of  the  first  four  songs  the 
crow-wearers  merely  swayed  their  bodies.  At  the  fourth  song  they  rose, 
danced  backwards,  and  finally  approached  their  crows  with  out-stretched 
hands.  When  near  them,  they  made  an  upward  motion.  They  danced 
four  times  to  the  same  song,  and  then  girded  on  the  crows.  They  danced 
to  the  side  where  the  dog  was  lying.  Three  times  they  danced  toward  the 
dog,  the  fourth  time  they  passed  by  it,  the  last  man  picking  up  the  kettle, 
lifting  it,  and  circling  it  round  four  times  before  laying  it  down.  The  man 
who  sat  in  front  of  the  crow-wearers  held  a  plate.  Another  man,  called 
the  "dancer-toward-the-meat,"  danced  and  put  the  meat  into  the  plate. 
The  meat-dancer  and  the  plate-holder  took  each  one  of  the  dog  heads  and 
put  them  in  two  different  places.  Each  of  these  men  was  considered  the 
head  man  of  one  of  the  two  quartets  of  crow-wearers.  These  two  selected 
four  renowned  warriors  each.  These  warriors  were  not  supposed  to  eat, 
but  merely  sat  there.  Then  the  food-distributors  first  served  the  selected 
men  and  officers,  and  then  the  other  people.  In  distributing  food  they 
started  from  the  drums.  Everyone  received  his  share,  but  no  one  ate. 
One  officer,  the  "feeder,"  had  a  sharp-pointed  stick  trimmed  with  bead- 
work,  from  the  end  of  the  handle  of  which  eagle  tail-feathers  were  hanging 
•down.  The  plate-holder,  after  completing  his  work,  returned  to  his  seat 
with  the  plate  and  was  the  first  to  eat.  Then  followed  the  "feeder,"  who 
swayed  his  body  three  times  in  accompaniment  to  his  song,  and  rose  to 
dance  at  the  fourth  intonation  of  it.  Towards  the  end  he  suddenly  ceased 
to  dance  with  the  cessation  of  the  drumming  and  pointed  his  stick  towards 
the  north.  As  soon  as  the  drumming  was  resumed  he  began  to  dance  again 
as  before.  When  the  drumming  ceased  again,  he  pointed  his  stick  west- 
ward. The  third  time  he  danced  toward  the  north,  and  at  the  end  he  went 
toward  the  center  and  pointed  the  stick  toward  the  east.  Thus  he  moved 
round  in  a  circle,  covering  one  quadrant  of  it  during  each  song.  He  came 
straight  to  the  dog  and  made  a  motion  over  it  with  his  stick.  He  broke 
off  a  morsel  of  the  dog  meat,  impaled  it  on  the  stick,  pointed  it  at  the  four 
quarters  and  gave  it  to  the  plate-holder  to  eat.    Next  he  broke  off  another 
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morsel  and  gave  it  to  another  dancer.  Then  he  took  other  morsels  and 
gave  them  to  the  two  chiefs.  He  served  each  of  the  officers  in  the  same 
manner.  If  any  of  the  men  had  had  sexual  intercourse  the  previous  nighty 
he  would  not  take  into  his  mouth  the  morsel  offered.  The  feeder  would 
take  such  a  man  into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  where  the  people  clapped  hands 
and  jeered  at  him.  Formerly,  such  men  would  not  even  wear  the  "crows, " 
but  merely  carried  them  in  their  hands.  The  plate-holder  rose  and  walked 
up  to  one  of  the  eight  selectmen.  He  said,  "I  have  put  these  men  here 
because  they  are  renowned  for  doing  such  and  such  a  deed.  That  is  why  I 
have  given  them  dog  food  to  eat.  Now  you  may  all  eat."  Then  all  the 
members  began  to  eat. 

After  the  feast  the  eight  renowned  men  had  the  dogs'  skull  bones  laid 
down  and  danced  toward  them,  at  the  same  time  imitating  exactly  the  part 
they  played  in  battle.  Then  they  all  stood  in  a  row,  and  each  in  turn  re- 
counted  his  deeds.  When  the  chiefs  wished  to  stop  the  dance,  they  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  to  the  crowd,  the  people  responded,  and  at  this  the 
dancing  ceased.  One  of  the  crow-wearers  had  the  prerogative  of  leading 
out  of  the  dance  ground.  This  man  put  a  blanket  near  the  door.  Four 
times  he  danced  toward  it,  the  fourth  time  he  passed  out,  picking  up  the 
blanket. 

The  chief  dancers  held  their  offices  for  about  a  year,  though  sometimes^ 
for  a  longer  period.  A  meeting  of  all  the  officers  would  be  called.  Then 
someone  would  say,  "Now  we  will  give  up  our  regalia,  and  do  you  others 
do  likewise. "  The  next  time  a  dance  was  held  the  two  crow-wearers  were 
appointed  to  pick  out  new  officers.  The  rank  and  file  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  beforehand.  Then  all  the  officers  resigned  their  regalia  and 
whatever  else  pertained  to  their  offices. 

Child-in-the-mouth  gave  a  somewhat  different  list  of  officers  from 
Scolds-the-bear's:  two  leaders;  two  men  with  big  drums;  four  crane-stick 
bearers;  eight  crow-wearers;  two  criers;  two  pipe-fillers;  one  man  for  sing- 
ing the  last  song;  four  women  to  help  in  the  singing;  two  whippers;  two  men 
wearing  war-bonnets;  two  men  with  long  sticks  trimmed  with  feathers  from 
top  to  bottom;  one  man  with  a  stick  representing  a  fork  wrapped  with  beads 
and  with  a  scalp  at  one  extremity;  one  flag  man,  whose  flag  is  hoisted  on  a 
pole;  and  one  man  wearing  a  red-fox  skin  round  the  neck.  The  man  with 
the  forked  stick  dances  first  before  the  distribution  of  food  and  dips  his 
stick  into  the  bucket  with  dog  meat,  then  the  four  brave  men  lick  off  his 
stick,  whereupon  he  orders  all  the  other  members  to  eat.  One  of  the  eight 
crow-wearers  who  has  been  wounded  in  battle  goes  out  ahead  of  the  rest  at 
the  close  of  the  dance.  The  crane-sticks  were  supposed  to  be  carried  in 
battle  to  strike  enemies  with. 
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Additional  data  were  furnished  by  Gray-bull.  Originally  there  were 
but  four  crow-wearers,  but  now  there  are  eight  (at  least  in  Lodge  Grass). 
The  other  officers  were:  two  men  wearing  war-bonnets;  one  with  a  pointed 
ceremonial  wand;  one  herald;  one  whipper;  one  pipe-bearer;  one  drummer; 
and  one  man  with  an  American  flag.  The  two  head  men  (=  bonnet- 
wearers?)  decide  when  a  dance  is  to  be  held  and  give  away  each  a  horse. 
When  the  society  parade  through  camp  anyone  who  feels  inclined  will  give 
away  the  gelding  he  rides.  Then  they  go  into  the  dance  lodge.  It  is  com- 
pulsory for  everyone  to  eat  a  little  dog  meat.  After  a  certain  time  the  door 
of  the  lodge  is  shut  and  no  one  may  leave  the  dance  groimd  except  those 
who  were  at  one  time  shot  in  battle.  If  these  lead  out,  the  rest  may  follow, 
otherwise  a  fine  must  be  paid.  In  case  of  physical  necessity  the  head  men 
may  give  permission  to  a  person  to  go  out.  Any  officer  may  give  away  re- 
galia at  a  dance,  thus  "adopting"  the  one  to  whom  they  are  presented. 
The  women  singers  may  also  "adopt"  their  successors  by  resigning  in  their 
favor.  The  one  adopted  pays  gifts  to  the  adopter,  aggregating  possibly 
$100  in  value. 

I  now  add  a  few  observations  of  my  own.  One  late  afternoon  during 
Fourth  of  July  week  (1910)  I  saw  a  procession  of  men  dressed  up,  wha 
passed  from  lodge  to  lodge,  planting  a  stick  in  front  of  each  one.  This  was 
explained  to  be  a  requisition  of  food  for  the  Hot  dance  feast.  Gray-bull 
said  the  custom  was  called  Ui'rukapi  (cf.  p.  189)  and  was  copied  from  the 
Sioux.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bull  society  of  the  Crow.  On  an- 
other occasion  all  members  of  the  four  clubs  were  expected  to  participate 
in  a  Hot  dance.  After  a  summons  four  marshals  were  appointed,  one  rep- 
resenting each  club,  who  were  to  punish  the  laggards.  These  were  either 
obliged  to  pay  a  fine  or  were  thrown  into  the  creek.  My  own  interpreter, 
who  was  working  with  me  at  the  time,  was  among  the  guilty  ones,  but  I 
pacified  the  officers  by  a  small  gift.  One  man,  I  heard  afterwards,  was 
actually  thrown  into  the  water.  The  most  impressive  thing  in  the  Hot 
dance  performance  to  an  outsider  is  the  extraordinary  generosity  with  which 
property  of  all  kinds  is  given  away  to  the  aged  and  poor  of  the  tribe,  as  well 
as  to  visitors  from  other  tribes.  Women  can  be  seen  staggering  away  under 
loads  of  blankets  presented  to  them  and  their  husbands.  Horses  are  ridden 
directly  into  the  dance  house  and  presented  to  old  people.  In  1910  I  saw 
one  man  take  off  all  his  clothes  but  the  gee-string  and  give  them  away  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  crowd.  In  former  times  this  was  also  the  occasion 
for  "throwing  away"  wives. ^ 

As  now  performed,  the  Hot  dance  is  sometimes  made  to  alternate  with 

1  See  Lowie,  (a),  p.  223. 
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a  squaw  dance  of  quite  recent  introduction,  the  Owl  dance  (po'pEte  distiE). 
Gray-buU  thinks  it  came  from  the  Mandan  and  Arikara,  but  probably  it 
was,  as  others  assert,  borrowed  from  the  Cree.  It  is  practically  identical 
with  the  kwd'pakin,  which  the  Lemhi  Shoshone  derived  from  the  Cree  about 
twelve  years  ago,  except  that  partners  do  not  pay  each  other  for  dancing. 
As  seen  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  in  1907,  the  Owl  dance  was  performed  in 
the  following  way.  At  first  the  men  and  women  sat  on  the  ground.  Sev- 
eral men  in  the  center  of  the  dance  ground  began  to  beat  small  hand-drmns. 
Then  a  woman  went  about,  whipping  first  the  women  and  then  the  men 
by  way  of  admonishing  them  to  rise  and  dance.  The  women  formed  a  circle 
and  at  first  danced  by  themselves.  Then  some  man  would  select  one  or 
two  partners,  placing  his  hand  round  her  or  their  wabts,  while  his  partners 
clasped  him  in  the  same  way.  The  general  motion  of  the  dancers  was  a 
clockwise  glide,  but  a  few  dancers  formed  an  arc  of  a  smaller  circle  con- 
centric with  the  larger  one,,  and  moved  in  a  contra-clockwise  direction, 
facing  the  dancers  of  the  outer  ring. 
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CLOWNS. 

The  clowns  (akbl'arusacari^a^)  are  not  permanently  organized  among 
the  Crow  and  are  not  at  all  connected  with  the  system  of  military  societies. 
Nevertheless,  I  give  the  data  obtained  on  the  subject  in  this  place  in  order 
to  facilitate  reference  for  comparative  purposes. 

The  clowns'  performance  can  nowadays  be  seen  once  a  year,  during  the 
week  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations;  formerly  it  took  place  in  the  spring. 
While  attending  a  Tobacco  adoption  ceremony  at  Lodge  Grass  on  July  3rd, 
1910,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  disturbance  outside.  Two  men  were 
dashing  through  camp  dressed  as  clowns  and  riding  a  horse  appropriately 
caparisoned.  They  were  followed  by  the  younger  men.  I  was  told  that 
the  clowns  did  not  go  through  the  customary  performance,  because  the 
spectators  had  identified  them. 

The  man  who  takes  the  initiative  in  the  arrangement  of  the  performance 
bids  his  friends  meet  in  the  brush,  bringing  with  them  gunnysack,  mud, 
and  leaves.  They  make  leggings  of  gunnysack  and  one-piece  shirts  with 
an  opening  for  the  head.  Mud  is  used  instead  of  body-paint.  A  mask  is 
made  out  of  cloth,  slits  being  cut  for  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  is  blackened 
with  charcoal.  There  is  only  one  face  to  this  mask.'  The  nose  is  some- 
times fashioned  out  of  mud  and  stuck  on,  at  other  times  it  is  simply  marked 
with  charcoal.  When  the  clowns  have  disguised  themselves  so  as  to  be 
quite  irrecognizable  they  leave  their  hiding-place  and  approach  the  camp. 

As  soon  as  the  people  catch  sight  of  them,  they  cry,  "  The  akbi'arusacarida 
are  coming  I''  The  clowns  walk  as  if  they  were  lame  and  act  as  clumsily 
as  possible,  so  that  the  spectators  cannot  refrain  from  laughing  at  them. 
The  people  crowd  in  on  the  performers  to  watch  their  antics.  One  of  the 
clowns  is  dressed  up  as  a  woman,  wearing  a  fine  elk-tooth  dress;  he  is  obliged 
to  walk,  talk,  and  sit  like  a  woman,  and  is  stuffed  so  as  to  simulate  preg- 
nancy. Among  the  clowns  there  is  a  singer  who  has  been  provided  with  a 
torn  drum,  the  worst  that  could  be  found.  The  songs  may  refer  in  jocular 
fashion  to  the  rivalry  of  the  Fox  and  Lumpwood  societies,  the  following 
being  a  sample: 

"  f  Ejcuxke  itsi'ra  xice,  itsl'ra  xfce. " 
"Foxes'    feet    broken    feet    broken."' 

i  As  nearly  as  I  can  analyze  the  word,  it  seems  to  mean  "woman-Impersonator."  ' 

*  The  Aasiniboine  clown  masks  are  two-fbced. 

*  This  Is  the  translation  given  in  my  notes.  Though  the  meaning  is  not  quite  dear  to 
me.  I  should  now  suppose  the  translation  to  be  "The  Foxes'  horses  have  swellings"  (on 
their  feet?). 
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The  clowns  attempt  to  make  fun  of  any  one  they  like,  regardless  of  his 
distinction,  because  everyone  is  laughing  at  them.  The  spectators  try 
to  identify  the  actors  and  to  inform  one  another  who  they  are.  Then  the 
clowns  act  like  monkeys.  They  talk  to  one  another  in  whispers  and  bid 
one  another  dance  so  as  to  make  the  people  laugh.  In  addressing  the  crowd 
they  disguise  their  voices.  As  soon  as  they  see  the  singer  pick  up  his  drum^ 
they  walk  about,  preparing  to  think  up  some  antics.  The  singer  takes  up 
his  drum  as  if  to  beat  it,  but  merely  rattles  it,  at  the  same  time  heaving  a 
grunt.  The  impatient  onlookers  cry  out,  "Dance,  we  wish  to  see  you 
dance  I"  The  clowns  have  prepared  willow  bows  and  arrows,  or  worthies* 
old  firearms,  with  which  to  frighten  the  people  while  dancing.  When  start- 
ing out  on  their  expedition,  they  have  selected  and  abducted  the  ugliest 
horse,  crooked-legged  and  siyollen-kneed,  that  they  could  find.  Ugly  as 
it  is,  they  have  tried  hard  to  enhance  its  unattractiveness  by  turning  down, 
its  ears  and  tying  them  with  willows,  plastering  its  face  with  mud  or  mask- 
ing it,  and  putting  gunnysack  leggings  on  its  legs.  Slits  are  made  in  the 
mask  for  the  eyes.  The  owner  of  the  horse  does  not  know  it  has  been 
stolen  until  he  sees  it  in  the  public  performance,  where  it  appears  ridden 
by  the  "woman,"  who  sits  behind  another  clown.  This  rider  with  his 
arrow  or  gun  motions  to  the  spectators,  signaling  to  them  not  to  press  too 
close  but  to  keep  their  distance.  Usually  the  people  heed  these  admoni- 
tions, which  are  seconded  by  the  "woman."  When  the  drum  is  finally 
beaten,  the  clowns  scatter,  each  dancing  as  ludicrously  as  possible.  After 
a  while  the  drummer  gets  excited  and  throws  his  drum  away  on  one  side 
and  his  drumstick  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  then  begins  to  dance  all 
alone  without  any  music.  When  his  companions  see  him  acting  in  this 
fashion  they  likewise  recommence  to  dance  without  drum  or  chant.  Fin- 
ally all  the  performers  stop  except  one  clown  who  refuses  to  cease  dancing 
and  thus  attracts  the  attention  of  the  spectators,  who  cry  out,  "There's 
one  dancing  still  I"  The  other  clowns  turn  around.  Then  the  horseman 
bids  his  companion  dismount  and  dance,  but  "she"  refuses  and  clings  to 
her  partner,  who  becomes  enraged  and  pushes  her  head,  whereupon  she 
gets  down  and  begins  to  dance.  Her  companion  now  makes  preparations 
to  dismount,  but  purposely  falls  off  and  pretends  to  be  badly  hurt.  After  a 
while  he  dances  with  his  weapons,  then  he  proceeds  to  get  on  horseback 
again,  but  intentionally  overleaps  so  as  to  fall,  and  again  acts  as  if  seriously 
injured. 

Some  wags  in  the  audience  are  in  the  habit  of  asking  questions  and 
making  such  remarks  as,  "These  fellows  must  have  come  from  a  great 
distance."  The  clowns  answer  by  means  of  signs  that  they  have  come 
from  very  far  indeed  and  are  tired  out  as  a  result  of  their  journey;  some- 


Loxcie.  Crow  Mililary  SacielKi. 
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times  they  say  they  have  come  from  the  sky.  Then  some  one  may  ask, 
"How  many  nights  did  it  take  you  to  get  here?"  By  way  of  reply  the 
clown  begins  to  count  up  to  hundreds  and  hundreds,  and  would  never  stop 
were  it  not  for  the  dnimmer,  who  seizes  him  by  the  back,  saying,  "You  are 
mad,  you  do  not  know  where  we  have  slept. "  Then  he  throws  him  down. 
The  clown  pretends  to  fall  headlong,  but  stops  after  a  while,  and  begins  to 


Fig.  7.    Bor  la  Cloim'a  Diagalae, 

laugh.  In  fact  he  pret«nds  to  die  laughing  and  kicks  his  feet  up  in  the  air. 
When  all  the  clowns  are  tired,  they  decide  to  leave.  The  horseman 
then  attempts  to  clear  the  way  for  them,  but  the  spectators  shout,  "Dance 
some  more!"  At  first  he  refuses,  but  they  cry,  "For  the  love  of  your  wife 
behind  you,  dancel"    Then  he  bids  the  drummer  sing  again,  and  the  dance 
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recommences.  After  a  while  they  make  an  effort  to  get  away,  the  rider 
driving  away  the  audience,  but  there  is  such  a  crowd  that  they  can  only 
go  about  50  yards.  Here  they  are  obliged  to  halt  and  repeat  the  perform- 
ance. About  every  60  yards  they  are  obliged  to  dance  again.  They  go 
the  full  length  of  the  camp  until  they  reach  their  starting-place,  but  it  takes 
them  a  long  time.  Little  boys,  as  well  as  older  ones,  crowd  about,  trying 
to  identify  the  performers  and  pelting  them  with  dung.  While  the  out- 
siders are  being  held  off  by  the  horseman,  the  clowns  make  a  run  for  the 
thickest  part  of  the  brush  in  order  to  prevent  recognition,  doff  their  cos- 
tumes, dress  in  their  usual  clothes,  scatter  in  all  directions,  and  at  last  slink 
back  into  camp.^ 

For  the  account  just  quoted  I  am  indebted  to  Prairie-Gros-Ventre,  who 
takes  a  prominent  part  in  these  proceedings.  He  purposely  omitted  as 
tending  to  discredit  his  people  a  feature,  which  in  the  olden  days  figured 
very  conspicuously.  This  deficiency  was  supplied  by  Crane-bear:  Equiti 
magnum  ex  salicis  cortice  et  luto  membrum  virile  effictum  esse,  ilium  cum 
"muliere"  cum  ex  equo  desiluisset  in  terram  prostrata  apud  vulgi  risus 
coire  simulasse;  mentulae  fictae  longitudinem  intervallum  inter  carpum  et 
cubitum  aequasse. 

Fig.  6  shows  Prairie-Gros-Ventre  posing  in  a  clown's  costume  after 
painting  his  body  with  mud.  He  is  wearing  a  canvas  mask  and  is  holding 
up  a  mock  shield.  In  July  1911  a  group  of  young  boys  dressed  up  as  clowns 
one  afternoon  and  rode  to  the  dance  house,  where  a  performance  of  the  Hot 
dance  was  going  on.  They  dismounted,  entered,  and,  to  ^ the  amusement 
of  the  spectators,  began  to  dance.  In  Fig.  7  one  of  these  clowns  is  shown 
as  he  appeared  just  outside  the  dance  house. 


>  I  am  not  sure  to  what  extent  aU  the  details  of  the  performance  described  above  are 
gtfll  observed. 
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TEXTS. 
I. 


kambiawukusa  t    miri'tsfe    icirucdilt,    maraxice    fExuxke    ace'   ru'pet 

In  the  spring     willows     when  they  can  peel,     the  Lumpwoods     the  Foxes     tents     two 

frutsik-  i:k.      ^cg-  ewliEn    mardxkici  nik.       miri'ts^   copga'cEt   dapdxEk 

they  would  fllL     Inside  the  tent     they  would  sing.     These  willows     four    they  cut 

aru'iruk.     kon    du'cirilEk,    du'pet    u'pe'    cik-  tipiEk,    du'pet    maratdtse 

and  would  bring.     Then     they  peeled,     two     ends     they  would  crook,     two     straight 

dfETuk.     karak5'wI'ot   isa'*ke   ico'pum   birfEn   awa'tEk,   i'ptse   awo'riEk. 

they  would  make.     When  they  had  done,     old  men    four    at  the  door    sat.     a  pipe 

they  would  flil. 

isa'kce    ama^*  tsire  te      tsitsl'riruk.      o'pec     karardxiot,     isa'kce    ar'ftse 

Young  man    foolhardy    they  would  hunt.     Tobacco    when  they  lit.  young  man    brave 

a'ri'Ek.      6'pi'tse    wi'ot,     "sa'pe?"    het.     "base'    k- o'k/'    hut.       "e," 

they  would  take  to.     To  make  smoke     when  they  wished.     "What?"     he  said.     "The  lead- 
er    this  is."     they  said.     "Yes," 

hak.      o'pec    ici't,    kurutE'k.       ihe't    a+i't..      "e,"    hak.      ku*     ici'k*. 

he  would  say.     The  tobacco    when  he  had  smoked,        they  took  it  back.        Another        he 

took  it  to.     "Yes."     he  said.     He    would  also  smoke. 

het     kan     nu'pta      bas^     ko'+iruk.     kan      nu'pta     di'ut     maratdtsec 

Then  two    leaders     they  were.      Two     when  they  had  made,     straight  sticks 

ku*kdn    ara'wiiruk.     akbarakure'    cI'Et    akbao'pi'tse    ku    ci'ek.     isa'kce 

then     they  would  begin.     The  stick-bearer    was  separate,     the  one  who  made  to  smoke    he 

was  separate.     A  young  man 

6'pi'k- ut    dfEt,     "co'ke    k-6    de'ri  ?"    hut.    "marack- tipe    k5    bakti," 

when  they  offered  smoke         and  he  did  it,         "Which  will  you  have?  "         they  said. 

"Crooked  stick     that    give  me," 

hek-.     het    ku'ot,    kura'k-datsi'k.     ihe't    d'pi'k*  ut    diEt,    "bar^     co'ke 

be  said.     Then     when  they  had  given,     he  hold  it  would.     Another     when  they  offered 

and  ho  did  it.     "  Stick    which 

k»  6     re'ri?"       hut.       das    batsa'tsit,     maratatsec     k-  6    karl'k-.       het 

do  you  wish?"     they  said.     His  heart     if  it  was  strong,     straight  stick    that 

he  asked  for.     Then 

ku'    ku'ot,    ku'   kura'k-datsl'k-.    het    hiren   du'pec   ku*k6'tseruk.       het 

to  him     they  gave  it.     he     would  hold  it.     Then     these     two     the  same  way  did.     Then 

hir^n    barec'    ddmatEk  kowl'ot,    baru'sEk.     kowi'ot,   asa'rEk   asa'+uc 

these      sticks      they  distributed      when  they  had  done,      they  ate.     When  they  had  done. 

they  went  out.     this  lodge 

birfEkatE      5'*kapliru5t      batsa'tsik*.       marack*  uperek      maratdtserEk 

right  at  the  door     circle  they  stood     a  large  one.     Crooked     sticlcs     and  straight  stlclcs 
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ak^     bats'  ixpEk     ack-  awatsu'dupt£k5^     iru'iruk.      het     icbirExba'kuE 

owners       with  each  other       on  each  side  of  the  circle       they  would  stand.    Then       their 

relatives 

maptixte    icbardE    ^pariE    k5m      tsitsI'rEk    fEctsirEk,     aru'Ek.      hir^M 

an  otter       their  sticlcs       wrapping       that  was       they  hunted  for,       they  bought.       they 

brought  it.     These 

bare'c      kucdaxtsl'ruk.         het     i+ac§'reta      disE'k;     ace'c      ari'kEcdu 

uticlcs       to  them  they  tied  it.       Then      with  them  through  the  camp       they  danced;       the 

lodge    from  which  they  came  out 

kakari'Ek.      karako'    irdsk.      hir'en     mar^-l'ck»ue    aka'k     i'+araxtsi'- 

they  would  go  back.       Then       they  stood.       Those       (former)  stick  owners       (?)  ^       with 

them  honors 

wice    diJtEk,    hiren    hira'-akec    dxpEk    asa'+u    kucda'k.        barusii'kj 

had        take  them.        these        who  now  had  them        with        their  lodges        to  they  went. 

They  ate. 

hin'e    waptixtem     bare'  kuc     daxddEc,    ducipEk     batsuEte    daxk^piEk. 

This     otter     stick  to     they  had  tied,     they  untied,    sweotgrass     they  smoked  for  incense. 

hin'e     waptixtec       i +6'riuk.  bitsim       i +ata'wIoin       ku'kotu'k. 

This      ottpr      they  inceosed.      A  knife      with  which      they  were  going  to  trim      they  did 

the  same. 

batEctiE     f  tsik-a'tbio     ku'ko^tu'k.       karakd'n     i'k-uxatse^     tsik-  a'tEk, 

Awl      with  which  they  were  going  to  stitch     they  did  the  same.      Then     each     sewed. 

ak'atsfEc    kuku't,    bare'c    dparitk.        acg*  ewtiEn    mardxiim,    ak'-i  +- 

the  trimmer       him  they  gave  back.       the  stick       he  wrapped  it  round.        Inside  the  lodge 

they  sang    the  one  who  with  it 

araxtsl'wicec      kura'k      tdtsk*at      irisE'k.  kowiEk,      ari'araxtsiwice 

had  honors      holds  it.      alone      with  it  ho  dances.      He  has  done,      the  one  who  had  honor 

with  it 

1+itsiwa'k.         hin'e'       hira'kec       i'watsiwaka'kuEk,      i  sacaraxtsfwice' 

with  it  recites.     This     who  now  had  it     he  prays  for  him,     soon  honors  have  to  make  (him) 

tsewi'ek.        da    kowi'ot    I'k-ux^tse    asa'rEk,    akbardxbas^    kuc    duok. 

he  wishes.      Then      when  they  have  done,      each  one      goes  out.      the  flrst  singer      to  him 

they  go  to. 

het     d'*kapiEk,     mar^xEk,     marfixEk     kowl'sk    ac^'reta     basa'+iruk. 

Then       they  form  a  circle.       they  sing.       Singing.       when  they  h|ived  one.       through  the 

camp     they  would  run. 

hir^      basd+uprk'UEc     basd+uk.  da     karatsi'     6'*kapiEk     disii't, 

Theia     first  who  were  offered  smoke     lead.     Then     again     they  form  a  circle     they  dance, 

mirExba'ke      fk-o     watsa'tsik-.      hir^n      marack-tiperek      maratatserEk 

people     look     a  great  many.     These     crooked  sticks     straight  sticks 

ake'c   initdc    disu't.    bi'E    ditdE    watsa'tsik.      kotfi    rari'o    actl'pe  di'ut, 

owners  in  opposite  directions       they  danced.       Women      cheered      greatly.       In  the  same 

way    they  continued  to  do    until  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  danc.^  (?) 

ko'wi'ek,     e'tcireruk. 

They  had  done,    they  would  scatter. 


i  Probably  this  should  be  taken  with  the  following  syllables,  as  below:  akT  -f  araxuV- 
tncie,  "those  who  had  honors  with  them." 
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II. 

tsi'ruk'ap^      araxtia  *tse      ko      iri'-awax      bitsiwe'wik-.        irEpasue 

Bull-ownen'     society    that    you  with     I  shall  tallc  about.     First  they  (?) 

araxda'tse    kan  di'o-was^     batsfrekapii  k    isa'kce    aMd+isa'terEk     aMa'- 

society    when  they  made  first     they  picked  out    young  men     the  old  ones     the 

lEtEFEk    ar'itse    karako'     di'uk.      da'aco'rindEk    hawd'tsiEt    dici-wi'ot, 

young  ones      the  best      thus      they  did.      Sometimes      at  night      when  dance  they  wished, 

o'otsiec     dici'iruk.       hire'     isi'Ek     kon     disu'k.       mirExba'ke     ik-awio 

that  night      they  would  dance.      Fire      large  they  made,      there      they  danced.       People 

to  see  wished 

matsa'tsi^k.      tsl'ruk'ap^    distiE    itsik'icik*.      disuE    hawatatatsika^atEk. 

very  badly.     BuU-owners'     dance    was  funny.     They  danced    not  very  often. 

it  diciru'sue     kuka     hin'^     birSc      ka-mirExba'ke     inatsa'tsik-.       biriE 

Before  they  would  dance     already  (7)     this     at  fire    people    many.     Entrance 

si'tseruk.        het    ka-maraxut    blk*uku'iruk    birfi'xe    dituexfesa-ratsfk-. 

they  would  make.     And     when  they  sang     we  would  hear    drums     sounding    plainly  very. 

kuka'ken     wirExba'ke     iwatsfsaruk.       het     birE'xe     dittia     do'cxarawit 

Then  people       would  be  anxious.       Then      the  drum      sound      as  it  camo  nearer  and 

nearer 

kanwi  watsisaruk.       bire'    arasa'eie    di'ut   awakuut.      hin*  ^   ba  a*ka'acec 

we  would  bo  anxious.       Fire      glare      when  they  came  within,      we  looked.       This      great 

crowd 

ma+irfrettariEk      ka'+iruk.  da      hin'e      bir6'      arasa'^ciEc      di'ot, 

very  silent      would  remain.      ?      this      fire      where  the  light  was      when  they  had  come. 

6'wopi     iru'ok.         het    icbasa'+u    du'pte    karahe're    isa'kce    aMa+d'- 

a  square  (straight  line)       they  stood.       Then       their  leaders       two       among  them       >oung 

men     the 

tsiretgaace.  karak5'     ru'pet     icbasc'ruk.  base'     irii'pte      xaxtiE 

fool  hard!  est.      Then      these  two      were  their  leaders.     Leaders      two      all  over 

u'karitsi  ruk.       icg-akeo     kure'eruk.        bice'     a'*cu^e     I'sarEk     dtixtiit, 

were  painted  with  white  clay.       Their  lances       they  would  hold.       Buffalo       heads        and 

fteces     they  stuffed, 

iru'pte     tsici'ruk.        hin'e     dxioc     awa'tut,     hiren     icbasa'+uc    du'pte 

both      would  wear  them.      These      members      when  they  were  all  seated,       these      their 

leaders     both 

kuk   awa'tsisa  ruk.      bice'   tsi'se   icfsa   ktJEn   dxaruot    tsi'suE   tataka+- 

woidd  not  sit  down.      Buffalo      tail      their  rump      in  the  middle      they  stuck  it       the  tails 

straight 

iruk.       hawS'sekuk    bicS'    a'acuo     tsisu'k.       isnifna*t{^E    kura'+f*ruk, 

they  would  be.  The  rest         buffak)         horns         they  wore.  Their  shields         they 

would  hold. 
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is'u'wutbar^xa+u    a'apa.       tsi    haM    o'xkape    ko    tsisElc.       icg»ak^ 

their  guns     also.     Sometimes     some     war^bonnets     wore.     Their  lances 

wiciruk.       da    disii't    cu*pa'    iru'iruk.       hin'^    cu'pa'  iru'oc,    here    haM 

they  would  have.     When      they  danced,      four  times      they  stood  up.      This       four  times 

while  they  stood,     among  them    some 

bire'kuc     ba^+e^k-nkuts  kiimk.         ard     i'tsExo      hire'     a'*xa     kandi- 

toward  the  fire     would  act  war  deeds.      Until     the  fifth  time     the  fire     round      they 

cl'iruk,    hH    kukkan    hire'    a'axe    i'*'k-uxpa    a'*ku\ruk.      het    tfixekut- 

woold  dance.       And     fire    round    In  a  circle     they  kept  going.        And      when  they 

shoot. 

kan,      ko'MNeti'iruk;     ba+e"k-ukotskilerEk,     nu'pte      kar'i'waxkotbilk. 

it  never  ceased;     they  acted  as  if  In  war,     both  ways     we  did. 

aNdisde     tsi'ruk'ap^    ba'+I'irE    hS'ren    akbae*k-ukotskeec    itsiwS'eruk. 

Where  they  danced    the  Bull-owners    at  any  time,     among  them       those  who  acted  their 

deeds    they  would  tell  about  them. 

kari'waxk5tu'k     axdistiE. 

Thus  they  did    where  they  danced. 


III. 

lExuxpec       ko       maru'usa+u       micg'd      wara'axe       karare'wa'tse 

At  the  Old  Agency     there    they  were  distributing  goods.     Dog     Crazy     I  knew 

was^kok.  karawa'tuE      itba'ruMatsesa +u,      isa'kce       itsi'rakinek*, 

first.     They  were  seated     before  the  distribution,     a  young  man    was  riding  a  horse, 

isa'ace     ere'tiEk,     isacki'ritse     isl'puxek*.       karako'n     bire'rem     hira' 

his  blanket       he  held  by  his  stomach,       his  quirt       he  made  his  rattle.       Then       into  the 

circle  he  came,     now 

inicg-^   wara'axe   awdkak.      karako'M   mardxiM   a,w6et&   reM.      "Sape?" 

Dog     Crazy     I  saw.      Then     he  sang     inside  (the  circle)      he  went.      "Who  is  it?" 

huM.      isa'kce    icu'ce   xfcec,    u'wok,   ba+6'ritsik-.      cewfEk,   ik-6tse'k-. 

they  said.     The  youth's      knee      swollen,       he  had  been  shot.       he  was  envious  of  others.^ 

He  wished  to  die,     that  is  why  he  did  it. 

karakd'n    awdkuretk.      de'ra    £*paM    icbd    itsi'tsek.      Hu'm    matsa'tsk. 

Then  for  a  while        we  did  not  see  him.     Then        one  evening        his  clothes        he  put  on 

He  came    powerful. 

ack*dtd      wirExba'ke      awdkawiawuM     matsa'tsk.      karakd'n      is'i'ipilxe 

The  whole  camp    the  people    we  wanted  to  see  him    very  much.     Then    his  rattle 

hir^n    i  warapo'xiuc^    ko    rfEk,    a^^liE    maruka'te    ko    riEk.      xawtiEM 

these       baking-powder  cans      of  those  he  made  it.       inside      beads       that       he  made  it. 

It  rattled 


>  Because  he  could  not  go  out  afoot  on  war  expeditions  with  other  young  men. 
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matsa'tsk.      isa'cg*e    fExtsuwat^    I'ita    ^iratsirl'awic^,    itsi^g^ak    isa'cg*e 

very  much.     His  hone's    bridle     7    fine  chains  had,     he  put  it  on.     His  horse 

ba+e'+i     f+adsak.  ictixiE     ihe'rEp      peri'fik     huk.  is'i'puxe 

what  it  has  on     on  account  of  that,  they  cannot  see  it.i   His  gun     in  his  belt    ?      he  came. 

His  rattle 

tsi'suxpe     ctsire'Exe    rtsi'tsek*.    iwirExba'ke    icfE    rfek,    axie    nu'wire 

end  of  the  tail     yellow  (light)      he  put  on  (for  a  wrist  band).      He  himself     his  wig    made. 

forehead    little  braids 

rffik.       iExbtiEte     rffik.        iExbde     b^re+axi're    ftsi'g-ak.        bapa'*ceM 

he  made.     His  earrings    he  made.     HLs  earrings    shell    he  put  on.     Necklace 

a'*piEk     ftsi     watsa'tsk.         isa'cg-e     hfciM     fs€     tsfEk,     aw^     tsik«e' 

he  put  round  his  neck    handsome    very.     His  horse    red  (bay)     bald-faced,        the  ground 

it  pawed 

watsa'tsk.      aw^kuM,    ack*5td   icltsiuM.      de'ra    acS'reta   reM,    mardxEk 

mightily.     We  saw  him,       the  whole  camp       liked  him.       Then     through  the  camp     he 

went,    singing 

hu'M,     is'i'*piixe     xatsfEk     hu'k.         bar^     ara'xtfik     iri'wat     bakara'k. 

he  came,    his  rattle    swinging    he  came.     We    did  not  know    he  talked    crosswise. 

huk.       bats^M     hir^n,    "didsata^rf!*'      heM.       adM    birffin    i'k-uxplk- 

He  came.     Man    this.     "Do  not  dance!"     he  said.     Lodge    at  the  door    he  dismounted. 

karakon    isa'kceM,      isakuM^M,      karako'n     mardxik-,     birE^e     hirfate 

Then     the  young  man.     his  drmnmer,     then    sang,     a  drum,     like  this 

kura'k,     mardxik*.         dicfk-.         "brtsire     d'k-a'tbik-.         bacbi'Ewak, 

he  held,  he  sang.     He  danced.     "I  will  test  myself.    I  want  to  die, 

ko'otdaxft     co'otdEk    e'wa'tsewik-."       itsa'aken    aw£s5*pik.        "ft 'sic 

right  whether    or  not    I  will  know."    At  his  foot    down  he  shot.     "  It  is  well 

da'tsik-."       he"tseruk.       bi'E     idtsiuM    matsa'tsk.      a"patatse    did'k*. 

I  think,"       he  said.       it  is  said.       The  women      liked  him      very  much.       Every  evening 

he  danced. 

Apsa'ruke'    rtiatuk,      mardxik*.         xaxuE    karidiit,     acS'reta    mardxEk 

The  Crow    moved,     he  sang.    All    camped,    through  camp,     singing 

dek-.  ka'rik  ate       dittiE       watsa'tsk.  5'ots!Et       mardxtatsik-. 

he  went.     The  old  women    cheered  him    mightily.    At  night    he  always  sang. 

baakureViuM,    micg-^x    kuM.      iExtiie    itsi*gak,    itsl'rakinek*.       bats^ 

When  they  wished  to  himt.       they  regarded  him  as  a  dog.       His  sashes       he  put  on,       he 

rode  a  horse     Men 

xaxtie    batse'ra'+uk,     bice'    dape'wi+uk.       aru'ute    k5    i  wakure'wiuk. 

all    to  hunt  went,     buffalo    they  wished  to  kill.     Arrows     that     they  wished  to  hunt  with. 

micg'd     wara'axec    k*o'tpak,     dek.       hir^M    micg-^     bice'tsirfe     fk-ak. 

This    Crazy  Dog    hallooed,     he  went.     These    dogs    cattle     when  they  see. 


1  His  horse's  trappings  were  so  extensive  as  to  cover  it  completely. 
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kuc    basa'ir&Ec,    k*5tse^k«.      bice'    a*napi'uk,    bahawdxuk.      isa'ck*uE 

toward  them     are  wont  to  run.      thus  did  he.      Buffalo     many  they  killed.      They  butch- 
ered.   Their  horses 

itsipi+uk.       ace'     ici'uMi    mardxek    acfi'reta     rek*     de'ra     tsira'kceM 

they  pacdced.    The  people    they  pitched  tents.     Singing     through  camp     he  went.     Then 

next  morning 

du'atuM,      aras^*teM     ko     riwacl'uM.         isa'kceM      isa'cg*e      xapi'Ek. 

they  moved,    a  coulde    there    we  camped.    A  young  man's    horse    was  lost. 

ari'Ectsici'k.        anfice    kuc     dek«.        andce    he'rin     acba'+ihe'     lk*ak. 

He  went  back.     The  old  campsite     to  it     he  went.      Old  campsite     in  enemy     he  saw. 

kara'k.      pacfk-.      isa'cg-e    kara'k.      awarE'k    ace'    hlk«.      "acba'+ihe' 

He  ran  away.     He  fell  off.     His  horse    ran  off .      Afoot    camp    he  came  to.     "The    enemy 

andce      k^oru'k/'      he"tseruk.        karakd'n      kus'u'watuM.        Apsa'ruke 

old  campsite    are  there,"    he  said,  they  say.    Then    they  (the  Crow)  charged  them.      Crow 

isa'kce        kocdaka'teM        batsi'+uk.  batdape'wi'+uk.  kurii'M 

young  men    several    fought,     they  wished  to  kill  each  other.     They  chased 

a'*ck-a  tEM   awtien   minaxtu'k.      micg-e' wara'axec  karahl'k.       cc'wI'ec. 

them  into  a  gully  (7)      inside     fortifications.      This  Crazy  Dog     got  there.       He  wished  to 

die. 

minaxts^    a'^kakate    hi'Ek,    awds'ooxpiM,    karako'n    dapl'uk.       ko'ota 

FortlAculons    to  the  edge    he  got,     he  shot  in  there,     then    they  killed  him.    Then 

xara'k    i'k-ecik-acik«.      micg'6    wara'axe    biMbtiEn    ma'^tsik.      o'otsiEc 

It  rained     violently.    The  Crazy     Dog    In  the  water    lay.     In  the  night 

k*d'matse     a'^      a'cik*.       tsira'kce     burabl'uM.        biMbtiEn     ma'tsik*. 

there  he  lay      till      daylight.       Next  morning      we  came  there.       In  the  water       he  was 

lying. 

iparife    riuk.      itsi're    aru'ok.       ddtEk    itsi're,    dtsip^ok.      naka'+uk. 

Wrappings        they  made.        A  horse        they  brought.        They  took  him,        on  the  horse 

they  packed  him.     They  led  him. 

I'warari'uk.       ace'    ari'+uk.       acg'    xaxtie    i'wuM    matsa'tsk.       mare' 

They  cried  all  the  way.      To  the  camp      they  brought  him      Camp      entire      cried       very 

much.     Sticks 

p£tuk,     kon     du'usa+uk.  hu'ru     co'piuM     i'rim     pdtEk,     i'Extse 

they  planted.       there       they  laid  him.       Legs       four  (a  scaffold)        a  lodge-pole       they 

stuck  in,    his  sash 

kticdaxdu'k.  awftc       buru'Etuk,       ba'+uk.         karako'n       napi'uk. 

they  tied  to  It.     Without  him    wa  moved,     wa  went.     That  is  how    they  killed  him. 

icbirfi'xe    hirl'ate    kori'icfuk    andu'usa^+u.      karako'wik-. 

His  drum    like  this    they  hung    where  they  buried  him.     This  is  the  end. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  paper  is  based  on  field  notes  secured  during  two  trips  to 
Ft.  Berthold  Reservation,  North  Dakota.  The  earlier  visit  (part  of  August 
and  all  of  September,  1910)  was  very  largely  devoted  to  the  age-societies 
of  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan,  while  the  second  stay  (August,  1911)  gave  an 
opportunity  for  checking  the  information  previously  obtained!  My  main 
object  was  to  gather  data  that  would  throw  light  on  the  basis  of  the  Hidatsa 
and  Mandan  systems  of  age-societies,  and  so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned 
I  believe  the  facts  still  obtainable  are  presented  in  the  following  description. 
The  Hidatsa  data  are  naturally  more  satisfactory  than  those  from  the 
Mandan  because  of  the  greater  number  of  trustworthy  informants.  Indeed, 
though  according  to  the  native  matrilineal  mode  of  reckoning  there  are 
still  living  a  fair  number  of  "Mandan"  among  the  Ft.  Berthold  Indians, 
very  few  indeed  are  of  pure  Mandan  blood  and  the  younger  generations 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  Hidatsa.  Thus,  I  was  unable  to  get  any 
young  person  who  did  not  speak  Hidatsa  better  than  Mandan,  and  the 
Mandan  texts  were  taken  down  with  the  aid  of  my  Hidatsa  interpreter. 
More  particularly,  none  of  my  male  Mandan  informants  had  himself  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  lower  societies  of  the  Mandan  series,  while  among  the 
Hidatsa  I  was  still  able  to  gather  first-hand  information  from  Poor-wolf 
on  the  Black  Mouth  and  Dog  organizations. 

One  difficulty,  connected  with  the  mode  of  presentation  adopted  in  this 
volume,  must  be  touched  upon.  The  organizations  described  in  this  series 
of  papers  naturally  form  but  part  of  a  larger  w^hole  with  which  they  are 
organically  connected.  Without  a  knowledge  of  that  whole,  or  at  least 
of  related  cultural  phases,  complete  understanding  of  the  military  societies 
seems  out  of  the  question.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  Oglala  and  Crow 
no  less  than  to  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan,  but  the  general  culture  of  both 
of  the  former  tribes  is  better  known  and  of  lesser  complexity  than  that  of 
the  Village  tribes  of  the  Missouri.  From  an  account  of  the  Hidatsa  and 
Mandan  age-societies  exclusively  it  might  appear  that  the  ceremonial 
surrender  of  wives  to  sellers  of  membership  is  peculiar  to  these  organiza- 
tions, but  here  we  are  in  a  position  to  see  that  what  we  have  is  simply  the 
special  application  of  a  tribal  principle  of  action  (see  p.  228).  Similarly, 
the  great  importance  of  the  father's  clansfolk  in  the  purchase  of  membership 
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results  from  the  special  social  relations  obtaining  between  an  individual 
and  his  father's  clan,  which  appear  with  equal  clearness  in  the  strictly 
religious  and  esoteric  rites  not  dealt  with  in  this  paper  (see  p.  226).  In 
other  cases,  the  problems  are  more  obscure.  What  are  the  relations  to  one 
another  of  the  several  Buffalo  dances  and  ceremonies?  Is  the  Goose  society 
primarily  connected  with  a  tribal  com  ceremony?  How  shall  we  interpret 
the  activities  of  the  male  singers  in  the  women's  societies?  Have  the  Ari- 
kara  exerted  any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa 
societies?  These  are  but  some  of  the  most  obvious  questions  that  arise, 
and  to  which  at  best  only  a  partial  answer  is  now  possible.  Fortunately 
considerable  material  on  various  phases  of  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  culture 
has  already  been  amassed  by  Rev.  Wilson,  the  present  writer,  and  others, 
and  the  prosecution  of  further  researches  in  the  field  seems  assured,  so  that 
many  of  the  problems  will  doubtless  be  solved  in  the  course  of  time. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Shultis  and 
his  family  for  their  kind  hospitality  during  both  my  visits.  To  Rev.  Gilbert 
L.  Wilson,  my  predecessor  in  this  field  by  several  years,  I  am  indebted  for 
permission  to  use  his  notes  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum,  as  well 
as  for  many  practical  hints  when  we  met  on  the  Reservation.  My  principal 
interpreter  was  Edward  Good-bird,  a  full-blood  Hidatsa.  He  understands 
Mandan,  though  he  does  not  speak  it  perfectly.  He  addressed  the  Mandan 
informants  in  his  own  tongue,  and  they  answered  in  theirs.  Poor-wolf's 
statements  were  interpreted  by  Joe  Packineau. 

Robert  H.  Lowie. 
April,  1913. 
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HIDATSA  MEN'S  SOCIETIES. 

The  Hidatsa  System. 

Although  the  accounts  of  my  Hidatsa  informants  differed  on  a  number  , 
of  points,  I  secured  lists  of  societies  agreeing  fairly  well  with  Maximilian's^ 
as  shoijv'n  in  the  following  comparative  table.  The  identification  of  Maxi- 
milian's "Enemies'*  with  the  "Black  Mouths"  rests  on  the  Prince's  own 
identification  of  this  Hidatsa  society  with  the  Mandan  "Soldiers."  So  far 
as  the  discrepancies  in  my  two  series  are  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  note 
that  Poor-wolf  gave  the  societies  in  the  order  in  which  he  had  acquired  mem- 
bership,^ while  Butterfly  enumerated  them  in  what  he  considered  theoreti- 
cally the  proper  order. 

Mr.  Curtis  gives  a  list  of  societies  without  regard  to  their  relative  rank. 
His  series  agrees  with  mine  except  that  he  mentions,  in  addition  to  the 
others,  a  mida-iisVkita,  "Wood-root,"  organization  not  referred  to  by  any 
of  my  informants.  The  functions  of  this  bodv  are  said  to  have  resembled 
those  of  the  Black  ^Mouths  inasmuch  as  both  were  police  organizations.' 

\^^lile  the  Hidatsa  societies  resembled  the  military  organizations  of  the 
Crow  in  names,  regalia,  and  certain  distinctive  activities,  the  Hidatsa 
sy.stem  was  radically  different  in  that  the  societies,  as  indicated  in  the  table, 
formed  a  graded  series,  membership  (or  rather  ownership)  of  each  society 
being  secured  through  a  simultaneous  purchase  by  one  group  of  age-mates 
from  an  older  group. 

The  old  men  who  had  passed  through  all  the  societies  and  had  no  more 
dances  to  buy  were  called  "Stinking  Ears"  (a*ku'xiri^'tsi).  Wolf-chief 
added  the  information  that  they  were  also  called  "  Badger  society"  (awaka'- 
paru'wa+i'ri),  but  on  another  occasion  he  declared  that  the  Badger  society 
was  not  an  Hidatsa  but  a  Mandan  institution. 

Buyers  and  sellers  were  regarded  as  standing  to  each  other  in  the  cere- 
monial relationship  of  "sons"  and  "fathers."  '  The  purchase  was  collec- 
tive inasmuch  as  all  members  of  the  purchasing  class  contributed  to  the 
initial  pa>Tnent,  and  individual  inasmuch  as  each  purchaser,  so  far  as 


*  The  only  society  in  his  list  of  which  he  was  not  a  member  is  the  Kit-Fox  organization. 
>  Curtis.  IV.  182. 

*  Am  the  terms  " father "  and  "son"  recur  again  and  again  with  this  purely  ceremonial 
mesolng,  they  will  hereafter  be  printed  without  quotation  marlcs.  When  used  for  blood 
relattonships.  these  terms  will  be  accompanied  by  a  qualifying  adjective  or  phrase  whenever 
mUundentandings  might  otherwise  arise. 
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possible,  selected  one  of  the  sellers  —  almost  always  a  clan  father  ^  —  for 
his  ceremonial  father,  whom  he  was  expected  to  present  with  special  gifts 
and  to  entertain  for  a  certain  number  of  nights  prior  to  the  final  acquisition 
of  membership  privileges. 

The  choice  of  a  clan  father  in  this  connection  is  explained  by  the  social 
importance  of  the  relationship  between  an  individual  and  his  father's  clans- 
men. In  this  respect  the  Hidatsa  resembled  the  Crow.*  Among  the 
Hidatsa  a  clan  father  was  always  treated  with  reverence  and  frequently 
presented  with  gifts.  Before  a  battle  a  man  would  ask  his  clan  father  to 
paint  his  face  and  put  a  medicine  feather  on  his  head.  The  clan  father 
would  give  personal  names  to  a  clansman's  son;  more  particularly  would  he 
bestow  on  a  brave  clan  son  the  name  of  a  distinguished  warrior  belonging 
to  his  (the  father's)  clan.  Ceremonially,  the  father's  clansfolk  played  an 
important  part  in  the  performances  of  the  esoteric  fraternities.  An  Hidatsa 
who  wished  to  perform  the  Sun  dance,  or  Wolf  ceremony,  required  certain 
sacred  articles,  and  these  he  would  ask  a  clan  father  to  provide.  Before 
putting  up  a  sweat  lodge  in  the  Woman-Above  ceremony.  Wolf-chief  was 
asked  to  offer  a  pipe  to  a  woman  of  his  father's  clan.  Thus,  the  prominence 
of  the  father's  clan  relatives  in  the  purchase  of  the  age-societies  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

In  Rev.  Gilbert  L.  W'ilson's  notes  there  is  a  statement  by  Wolf-chief 
that: — 

This  chosen  society  relationship  continued  only  for  the  ceremony  of  initiation 
while  the  son  or  daughter  was  taking  the  society-parent's  place. 

Thus,  my  father  whom  I  chose  in  the  Stone  Hammers  was  Deei-head.  He  was  a 
Midipadi,  and  one  of  my  band '  fathers.  I  chose  him  for  my  father  in  the  transfer  of 
place  and  rights  in  the  Stone  Hammers,  especially  in  the  transferring  to  me  of  my 
new-made  stone.  But  these  relations  ceased  the  next  day  after  the  final  night  of  the 
ceremony  because  Deer-head  had  then  ceased  to  be  a  Stone  Hammer.  I  still  called 
Deer-head  my  father,  but  by  this  I  now  meant  only  my  band  father. 

This  statement  confirms  my  own  impressions,  but  I  believe  a  man  fre- 
quently selected  the  same  clan  father  for  his  ceremonial  father  at  successive 
purchases  of  societies.  There  are  certainly  indications  that  such  was  the 
case  among  the  Mandan  (see  p.  304). 

The  fact  that  an  own  father's  brother  or  clan  brother  was  addressed  as 
father  by  the  Hidatsa  somewhat  obscures  the  attitude  of  a  son  to  his  father 
after  the  initiation,  but  in  the  strictly  parallel  case  of  the  women's  societies 


*■  Member  of  his  own  ftither's  clan. 

*  Lowle.  (a),  201. 

s  Rev.  Wilson's  term  "band"  corresponds  to  my  "clan." 
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Hidatsa  Age  Societies. 


Maximilian  (ii,  217-19) 


Poor-wolf 


2.  Big  Sabres 
(Wi'rrachischi) 


1.  Notched  Stick 
(miraraxu'xi) 


1.  Stone 

(Wi'wa  Ohpage) 


2.  Stone  Hammer 
(mi'i  mE+ti'paki) 


3.  Crazy  Dogs 

(macu'ka  wara'axe) 


3.  RAvens 
(Haidero'hka-Xchke) » 

4.  Little  Prairie  Foxes 
(Ehchock-Kaichke) 

5.  Little  Dogs 

(Wasku'kka-Karisch  t  a) 

6.  Old  Dogs 
(Waschu'kke-Achke) 

7.  Bow  Lances 
(So'hta-Girakscho'hge) 

8.  Enemies 
(m'ah-Ih'ah-Achke) 

9.  Bulls 
(Ka<lap-Achke) 

10.  Ravens 

(Pohriskaike) 


4.  Kit-Foxes 
(i'Exoxka  i'ke' 


7.  Dogs 

(macu'ka  i'k^) 


5.  Half-ShavcMi  Heads 
(tsutakirakcu'ki) 

6.  Black  Mouths,  or  Soldiers  '  6.  do. 
(i'i  cipi'E) 


Butterfly 

1. 

Ditto 

7. 

do. 

I3. 

Lumpwood 
(miraxi'ci) 

1 

1 
2. 

do. 

4. 

Little  Dogs 
(macu'ka  kari'cta) 

!  9. 

do. 

1 
1  5. 

1 

do. 

6. 

do. 

10. 

Bulls 
(kl'rup  i'ke') 

8.  Ravens 

(pcritska  i'ke') 


the  matter  is  perfectly  clear,  an  own  father's  sister  or  clan  sister  being 
normally  called  not  "mother,"  but  "aunt."  Says  Wolf-chief  (again  quoted 
from  Rev.  Wilson's  field  notes): 


*  Halo'^coat  mentioned  a  hi'rrrZkn  society;  without  determining  its  place  in  the  series, 
he  mentioned  it  after  the  Stone  Hammer.  Fox,  Lumpwood.  Little  Dog,  and  Crazy  Dog  socle- 
ties,  and  directly  before  the  Half-Shaved  Heads.  The  native  name  was  translated  '  *  Imitators 
of  Crow  Ind\an$." 
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My  sister,  when  she  entered  the  Skunk  Women's  society  chose  Crow-woman  for 
her  ''mother."  Crow-woman  was  a  Midipadi,  and  was  therefore  my  sister's  band 
aunt.  During  the  ceremony  of  initiating  my  sister,  Crow-woman  was  my  sister's 
"mother."  Yet  the  next  day  after  the  transfer  had  been  completed,  if  Bufifalo-bird- 
woman  met  Crow-woman  in  the  village,  she  would  address  her  not  as  "mother," 
but  as  "aunt." 

There  were  seven  Hidatsa  clans  and  they  were  grouped  in  two  larger 
divisions  or  phratries, —  the  Four-clans  and  the  Three-clans.  This  group- 
ing, according  to  Hairy-coat,  influenced  the  initial  procedure  in  the  purchase 
of  a  society  inasmuch  as  the  prospective  buyers  always  offered  seven  pipes 
to  the  group  of  sellers,  the  pipes  representing  the  clans.  If  the  members 
of  one  of  the  seven  clans  represented  in  the  sellers*  group  refused  to  sell, 
the  society  could  not  be  bought. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  purchase  which  Maximilian  emphasizes  in 
his  description  of  the  Mandan  system,  but  obviously  considers  of  equal 
importance  among  the  Hidatsa,  is  the  ceremonial  surrender  of  the  pur- 
chasers' wives  to  the  sellers.  This  was  carried  so  far  that  if  a  young  man 
chanced  to  be  single,  he  would  make  a  long  journey  to  some  friend  in  another 
village  in  order  to  borrow  his  wife  for  the  puipose.  The  friend  would  then 
take  his  wife  with  him,  accompany  the  buyer,  and  make  the  surrender  in 
his  stead.  Sometimes  three  or  more  wives  were  offered  to  the  same  father.^ 
My  best  Hidatsa  autliority,  Hairy-coat,  confirms  these  statements  for  his 
own  tribe.  A  single  man,  according  to  him,  would  borrow  a  fellow-clans- 
man's wife,  as  it  was  customary  for  members  of  one  clan  to  help  one  another 
in  the  purchase  of  an  organization  by  gifts  of  horses  and  what  not.  Hairy- 
•coat  also  said  on  another  occasion  that  the  Stone  Hammers,  not  being  as 
yet  married,  would  borrow  the  wives  of  their  older  "friends'*  (see  below), 
but  this  view  remains  unconfirmed.  From  various  statements  I  get  the 
impression  that  while  the  buyers  of  an  age-society  were  expected  to  offer  their 
wives  to  the  sellers,  the  latter,  for  fear  of  bad  luck,  rarely  exercised  the  privi- 
lege thus  granted  them.  This  is  concretely  illustrated  by  an  incident  in 
the  course  of  a  Mandan  purchase  (see  p.  304).  One  Hidatsa  informant, 
however,  thought  that  fathers  did  in  most  cases  avail  themselves  of  the  offer 
except  when  the  wife  was  a  relative  of  his,  in  which  case  he  would  refuse  to 
go  outside  with  her  and  would  pray  for  both  his  son  and  his  son's  w^ife  in 
the  lodge. 

This  surrender  of  wives  in  the  purchase  of  age-societies  seems  to  be 
merely  a  special  application  of  an  estal)lished  custom.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
as  well  as  Maximilian,  refer  to  this  surrender  as  a  feature  in  a  tribal  buffalo 


>  Maximilian,  ii,  143. 
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ceremony.  According  to  Maximilian,  a  woman  covered  only  by  her  robe 
would  approach  one  of  the  most  eminent  tribesmen,  stroke  his  arms  from  the 
shoulder  downward,  and  thus  invite  him  to  accompany  her  to  a  secluded 
spot.  He  might  avoid  intercourse  by  presenting  her  with  a  gift,  which, 
however,  was  rarely  done.^  Elsewhere  Maximilian  says  that  on  other 
occasions  individual  Indians  eager  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  another  man 
before  some  undertaking  would  offer  their  wives  in  essentially  the  same 
manner.^  Hairy-coat  said  that  sometimes  clan  fathers  were  invited  to  a 
feast  by  their  clan  sons  apart  from  any  purchase,  and  the  latter  would  then 
offer  their  wives  to  them.  Clan  fathers  who  had  no  special  powers  to  pray 
as  a  result  of  a  vision  would  not  go  with  the  women.  If  a  father  refused 
four  times,  his  son  would  say,  "  I  '11  consider  you  an  old  enemy,"  thus  making 
it  necessary  for  the  father  to  jield. 

A  surrender  of  wives  is  also  described  by  Say  in  the  following  passage: 

We  were  informed  that  on  some  particular  occaBion,  a  large  enclosure  was  con- 
structed  in  the  village  of  the  Minnetarees,  which  was  covered  with  jerked  meat, 
instead  of  skins.  The  distinguished  warriors  who  were  concerned  in  the  ceremony 
about  to  take  place,  deputed  some  of  their  party  to  smnmon  a  certain  number  of  the 
handsomest  young  married  squaws  of  the  village,  who  immediately  repaired  to  the 
meat-covered  lodge,  with  the  consent  of  their  husbands.  The  squaws  were  then 
disrobed  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  bravest  of  the  Minnetaree 
warriors;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  some  ceremonies  a  brave  entered,  leading  by 
the  halter  a  very  fine  horse.  He  selected  a  squaw,  whose  beauty  struck  his  fancy; 
and  advancing  to  her,  he  laid  the  cord  of  the  halter  in  her  hand.  She  accepted  the 
present,  and  immediately  admitted  him  to  her  favour.  Other  warriors  appeared  in 
succession,  leading  horses,  all  of  which  were  very  readily  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner.  This  ceremony  occurred  during  the  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
assembly.* 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  every  purchaser  surrendered  his  wife  to 
a  seller,  as  would  appear  from  Maximilian's  data  and  the  statements  of 
one  of  my  Mandan  informants  (p.  304),  or  whether,  as  other  native  accounts 
seem  to  indicate,  this  offer  took  place  only  when  some  special  demand  was 
made  of  the  father,  for  example,  that  he  present  his  son  with  part  of  his 
individual  medicines. 

In  addition  to  the,  at  least  potential,  relationship  of  fathers  and  sons 
that  nonnally  obtained  between  adjoining  age-groups,  there  was  a  relation- 
ship bet^-een  each  group  and  the  group  directly  above  their  fathers  that  was 
not  unlike  the  relationship  of  our  college  freshmen  and  juniors  as  united 
against  sophomores  and  seniors.     The  members  of  the  two  groups  were 


1  Lewis  and  Clark,  z.  245;  Maximilian,  ii,  266. 

*  MaxlmUlaii,  ibid..  181. 

*  James,  xi.  60. 
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makl'raku  E,  "friends."  The  fact  that  the  fathers  desired  to  exact  as  high 
a  purchasing  price  as  possible  resulted  in  a  certain  opposition  between  the 
interests  of  adjacent  groups.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  "friendly" 
group  was  to  aid  the  buyers  in  the  accumulation  of  property  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  sellers.  This  relationship  was  mutual,  and  accordingly  obtained 
not  so  much  between  the  societies  as  such  as  between  certain  groups  of 
individuals.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  denote  the  societies  by  letters,  society  A, 
in  buying  society  B,  was  aided  by  society  C.  The  aided  group  —  then  in 
possession  of  society  B  —  was  not  ipso  facto  on  terms  of  "friendship"  with 
society  D,  but  remained  in  that  relationship  with  the  group  of  individuals 
that  had  assisted  them  and  returned  the  favor  when  that  group  purchased 
societv  D. 

The  "friendship"  described  was  not  restricted  to  two  groups.  None 
of  my  informants  had  reached  the  highest  grades,  and  it  was  accordingly 
impossible  to  investigate  the  relationship  of  classes  beyond  the  first  four 
by  an  objective  statement  of  each  one's  relationship  of  "friendliness"  at 
each  stage.  However,  the  native  theory  on  the  subject  became  clear  from 
Hairy-coat's  account.  Beginning  with  himself,  this  informant  enumerated 
ten  representatives  of  successively  older  groups,  viz.  (1)  Hairy-coat; 
(2)  Kidney;  (3)  Red-hip;  (4)  Poor-wolf;  (5)  Red-kettle;  (0)  Four-bears; 
(7)  Long-hair-man;  (8)  Cherry-necklace;  (9)  Stirrup;  (10)  Prairie-dog. 
The  groups  of  all  those  whose  names  correspond  to  odd  numbers  were 
"friends"  of  one  another;  the  same  applies  to  the  representatives  of  all 
e\'en-numbered  groups.  Hairy-coat  fiu-ther  illustrated  the  matter  by 
arranging  a  series  of  five  vertical  sticks  in  a  row  and  placing  in  an  upper  row, 
but  in  the  interspaces  of  the  lower  set,  five  other  sticks.  Regardless  of  rows, 
sticks  to  the  right  of  others  then  represented  relatively  higher  gioups; 
any  stick  thus  represented  the  fathers  of  the  next  stick  to  the  left,  while  the 
sticks  in  each  row  together  represented  all  the  groups  linked  by  the  bond  of 
"friendship." 

The  members  of  the  women's  societies  were  apparently  similarly  united 
in  two  moieties,  which  were  on  "friendly"  terms  with  the  two  moieties  of 
men's  societies;  but  it  proved  impossil)le  to  detennine  precisely  on  what 
principle  certain  groups  of  women  became  affiliated  with  certain  groups  of 
men. 

Huffalo-bird-woman  said  that  as  a  member  of  the  Enemy  Women 
society  she  was  a  "friend'*  of  the  female  Stinking  Ears  and  the  Skunks 
and  would  help  the  former  buy  the  Old  Women  Society  (ka'ru  paru'wa+ 
fri.)^     Among  the  men's  societies  her  ** friends"  were  the  Bulls,  who  in  her 

•  According  to  others,  this  was  a  serr«»t  ceremonial  organization  not  relattxl  to  the  age- 
societies  at  all. 
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day  also  owned  the  Half -Shaved  society  because  they  had  ne^•e^  sold  it; 
the  Foxes,  and  the  Black  Mouths.  On  another  occasion,  however,  she 
enumerated  as  her  male  "friends**  the  Foxes,  Bulls,  and  Stinking  Ears. 
Calf -woman  said  that  the  following  women's  and  men's  societies,  respec- 
tively, were  mated  as  "friends":  Skunks  and  Stone  Hammers;  River 
Women  and  Lumpwoods;  Buffalo  Women  and  Black  Mouths;  Goose 
Women  and  Crazy  Dogs;  Cheyenne  Women  and  Little  Dogs;  Enemy 
Women  and  Lumpwoods.  Wolf-chief  regarded  the  Stone  Hammers,  Lump- 
woods,  Crazy  Dogs,  Skunk  Women  and  Goose  Women  as  forming  one 
moiety  of  "friends";  and  the  Foxes,  Small  Dogs,  Black  Mouths,  Stinking 
Ears,  and  Enemy  Women  as  forming  the  other.  Contradictions  in  the 
lists  of  "  friendly "  societies  are  not  surprising  when  we  remember  that  the 
friendship  was  not  between  societies  as  such,  but  between  certain  groups, 
and  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  societies  doubtless  differed  somewhat 
at  different  periods  (see  p.  233).  When  Buffalo-bird-woman  was  a  Skunk 
(was  buying  the  Skunk  membership?)  she  was  helped  by  Son-of-star  and 
his  group,  then  Stone  Hammers.  Red-top  at  that  time  was  a  Lumpwood, 
and  Small-ankle  either  a  Dog  or  a  Black  Mouth,  and  these  groups  were  also 
her  "friends."  Later,  when  Wolf -chief  was  old  enough  to  buy  a  society, 
he  and  his  group  also  became  her  "friends."  It  did  not  matter  what  society 
Small-ankle's,  Red-top's,  and  Wolf-chief's  groups  bought  respectively, 
Buffalo-bird-woman's  group  would  always  assist  them. 

When,  at  the  sale  of  a  society,  one  of  the  fathers  received  special  gifts 
from  his  son,  he  might  keep  these  presents,  but  it  was  considered  proper  to 
distribute  part  of  them  among  his  "  friends."  Societies  were  also  wont  to 
>end  delegations  to  their  "friends'"  feasts  and  dances.  Thus,  in  Wolf- 
chief's  day,  the  Enemy  Women  invited  the  Foxes  to  their  feasts,  and  rice 
rrrjta. 

Si^iiietinies  a  young  man  was  invited  to  accompany  his  "friends"  when 
they  bought  a  higher  organization.  He  would  then  have  the  right  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  purchase  and  accordingly  in  the  rights  of  members  of  the 
purchased  scK'iety.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  then  belong  to  a  society  much 
higher  than  that  of  his  age-mates.  This  seems  to  have  happened  to  Butter- 
fly, though  his  statements  on  the  subject  are  somewhat  confused.  If  I 
understand  him  correctly,  he  was  a  Fox,  but  for  some  reason  did  not  join 
his  mates  in  the  purchase  of  the  Lumpwood  society.  At  a  later  period  he 
wa**  asktnl  by  a  " friend"  to  join  in  the  purchase  of  the  Black  Mouth  society, 
whic»h.  accordingly,  he  did.  Thus,  he  bought  the  Black  Mouth  membership, 
^eU'Cting  for  his  father  a  clan  father,  Plenty-antelope.  Having  never  sold 
his  Fox  membership,  he  was  thus  at  the  same  time  a  Fox  and  a  Black  Mouth. 
A  fjcrfectly  clear  statement  of  a  corresponding  case  was  made  by  Wolf- 
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chief.  Wolf -chief  was  asked  to  join  Yellow-coyote,  a  "friend,"  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Black  Mouth  membership.  They  selected  Yellow-bear 
for  their  common  father  and  feasted  him  for  a  number  of  nights.  Finally, 
he  called  them,  entertained  them  and  presented  them  with  clothes,  two 
flat-boards  and  head-ornaments  with  eagle  feathers.  Yellow-coyote  said 
to  Wolf-chief:  "You  are  young,  but  I  asked  for  your  help.  I  wish  you  to 
keep  all  these  things."  Wolf-chief  was  very  glad  and  paid  Yellow-bear  a 
two-year-old  colt;  to  his  "friend"  he  gave  one  of  two  lances  he  had  received. 
Wolf-chief  considers  himself  a  full-fledged  Black  Mouth  as  a  result  of  this 
purchase.  He  feels  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  to  make  Black  Mouth 
regalia  and  to  receive  pay  like  other  Black  Mouths  if  any  other  group  should 
attempt  to  purchase  this  society. 

If  the  practice  just  described,  of  allowing  younger  "friends"  to  partici- 
pate in  a  purchase,  had  been  at  all  common,  it  would  of  course  have  ob- 
literated the  age  character  of  the  societies.  Such  cases,  however,  were 
apparently  individual  exceptions.  Another  anomaly,  not  connected  with  the 
"friendly"  relationship,  occurred  in  the  Bull  society,  into  which  it  was 
customary  to  admit  a  single  very  young  boy  (see  p.  291).  Apart  from  these 
two  types  of  exceptional  instances,  the  feeling  of  affiliation  with  one's  age- 
mates  in  the  buying  of  membership  was  very  strong.  Even  when,  for  some 
reason,  a  man  had  not  joined  in  the  purchase  of  a  society,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  feeling  that  he  ought  to  belong  to  that  body,  though  he  might 
not  regard  himself  as  fully  entitled  to  membership.  Thus,  though  for  some 
obscure  reason  Poor-wolf  had  not  participated  in  the  collective  purchase  of 
the  Stone  Hammer  society  by  his  age  group,  he  was  nevertheless  permitted 
to  join  them  later,  make  an  emblem  for  himself,  and  sell  it  together  with  his 
coevals.  However,  the  notion  that  membership  was  based  on  purchase  was 
not  absent  even  in  this  case,  for  Poor-wolf  spoke  ^ath  great  reluctance 
about  this  society,  because  he  felt  that  both  his  son-in-law  and  my  inter- 
preter, having  acquired  membership  in  the  approved  way,  had  a  superior 
right  to  tell  about  the  Stone  Hammers. 

The  mode  of  collective  purchase  of  membership  by  and  from  age-groups 
inevitably  made  the  societies  age  classes.  But  tliis  objective  fact  may  be 
interpreted  in  two  different  ways.  We  may  assume  either  that  the  Hidatsa 
subjectively  conceived  all  the  societies  to  correspond  to  definite  ages;  or 
that  the  age  of  members  of  a  society  at  a  particular  period  of  Hidatsa  his- 
tory was  immaterial  provided  only  that  they  were  all  age-mates  who  had 
collectively  acquired  membership.  If  the  given  correlation  between  a 
definite  society  with  a  definite  age  expressed  the  subjective  native  point  of 
view,  that  correlation  should  of  course  be  permanent.  In  order  that  it 
should  be  permanent,  both  the  order  of  entering  the  societies  and  the  length 
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of  membership  in  each  society  should  be  fixed.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
minimum  age  of  members  of  the  nth  society  would  be  determined  by  the 

formula  m  +  oi  +  aj On-i.  where  m  is  the  initial  age,  and  oi,  oj,  etc. 

represent  the  length  of  membership.  If  the  period  of  membership  were 
constant,  the  formula  would  be  m  +  a  (n-1).  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
not  follow  from  the  permanence  of  the  correlation  that  the  societies  were 
at  bottom  definite  age  classes;  for  the  subjective  attitude  of  the  natives 
might  still  be  that  the  association  was  an  incidental  one. 

Slight  derangements  of  the  order  are  d,  priori  highly  probable.  If  a 
new  society  were  adopted  from  another  tribe,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
incorporate  it  in  the  series.  On  the  other  hand,  some  societies  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  out  of  existence  through  the  death  of  most  of  the 
members.  Thus,  the  rank  of  the  societies  and  the  age  of  the  members  would 
tend  to  vary  somewhat  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  tribe 
settled  in  several  villages  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  local  variation 
-even  at  the  same  time.  Nevertheless,  all  such  minor  alterations  would  not 
necessarily  affect  the  age  of  members  when  gauged  in  the  rough  way  custom- 
ary' among  Indian  tribes.  There  are,  however,  facts  indicating  that  more 
far-reaching  changes  took  place.  Poor-wolf,  for  example,  never  belonged 
to  the  Limipwood,  Kit-Fox  or  Little  Dog  societies,  yet  he  was  able  to  enter 
the  Black  Mouth  and  Dog  organizations,  which  are  unanimously  admitted 
to  have  been  of  high  rank  in  the  series.  WTien  Hairy-coat's  group  had  sold 
the  Stone  Hammer  society,  they  wished  to  buy  the  Kit-Fox  society,  but  the 
members  refused  to  sell.  The  Kit-Foxes  of  that  period  also  owned  the 
Crazy  Dog  society,  and  accordingly  Hairy-coat's  group  tried  to  buy  that 
society,  but  again  the  older  group  declined  to  sell,  always  demanding  addi- 
tional payments.  When  their  offer  had  been  spumed  three  times,  the 
prospective  buyers  went  to  the  next  older  group  and  bought  the  Little  Dog 
society  from  them,  thus  omitting  both  the  Kit-Fox  and  the  Crazy  Dog 
grades.  Indeed,  previous  to  this  purchase  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Ravens  — 
Maximilian's  oldest  society  —  had  offered  to  sell  his  membership  to  Hairy- 
ooat's  group,  though  Hairy-coat  was  only  about  17  at  the  time. 

These  instances,  and  especially  the  one  last  mentioned,  already  indicate 
the  subjective  native  point  of  view.  If  to  be  a  Raven  is  to  be  an  old  man, 
it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  conceive  of  young  boys  acquiring  the  Raven 
membership.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sole  condition  of  Raven  membership 
is  its  collective  purchase,  then  there  is  no  reason- why  men  of  any  age  what- 
ever should  not  acquire  it.  Consistently  applied,  the  principle  of  purchase 
as  the  dominant  principle  would  mean  that  any  age-group  might  buy  any 
society,  and  this  would  occasion  an  indefinite  shifting  of  rank.  Neverthe- 
less, within  the  historical  period  the  shifting  was,  after  all,  limited.     The 
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offer  to  sell  the  Raven  society  to  a  group  of  young  men  was  clearly  abnormal. 
The  Stone  Hammers  appear  as  the  youngest  or  next  to  the  youngest  society 
both  in  my  lists  and  in  Maximilian's,  and  in  general  there  is  considerable 
agreement  as  to  the  ranking  of  societies.  I  believe  there  is  no  psychological 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  certain  grading  having  once 
been  established  would  tend  to  preserve  a  definite  order  except  for  minor 
changes  due  to  the  causes  mentioned.  Moreover,  it  seems  plausible  that 
the  objective  association  of  a  certain  society  with  a  certain  age,  if  continued 
long  enough,  would  retro-actively  establish  a  subjective  feeling  that  the 
men  in  some  particular  society  ought  to  be  young  men,  or  men  of  some  other 
fairly  definite  age.  If  the  Stone  Hammer  society  was  by  convention  the  first 
to  be  bought  by  a  group  of  boys,  then  the  Stone  Hammer  society  would  very 
likely  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  boys*  organization. 

The  native  attitude  towards  these  societies  ap|>ears  most  clearly  from 
an  examination  of  the  second  condition  for  the  essential  correlation  of  ages 
and  societies.  No  matter  how  crude  or  how  refined  an  age-gradation  may 
be,  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  cannot  belong  to  an  age  grade  below  the  highest 
for  an  indefinite  j>eriod,  nor  can  he  at  the  same  time  belong  to  two  distinct 
grades.  On  the  other  hand,  if  membership  means  ownership  through 
purchase,  a  man  can  hold  membership  simultaneously  in  an  indefinite 
number  of  societies.  Even  if  the  order  of  entrance  were  fixed,  he  might 
then  buy  successively,  but  within  a  space  of  time  the  shortness  of  which 
would  be  determined  only  by  practical  considerations,  each  and  every  one 
of  the  societies  and  hold  them  all  at  the  same  time.  Oddly  enough,  the 
breakdown  of  ancient  customs  that  generally  obscures  our  understanding 
of  primitive  life  has  in  this  instance  helped  to  lay  bare  the  psychological 
attitude  of  the  natives.  Owing  to  changed  conditions  it  frequently  hap- 
pened (luring  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  groups  which  would  normally 
have  purchased  certain  societies  never  attempted  to  do  so.  The  question 
arises,  Did  the  members  of  these  unbought  societies  lose  their  membership 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  or  did  they  retain  it  indefinite!}'?  The  evidence 
secured,  which  accumulated  entirely  without  leading  questions  and  greatly 
surprised  me,  seems  convincing.  Poor-wolf,  at  90,  still  considered  himself 
a  member  of  the  mirarad'u'.vi,  which  he  had  joined  at  7;  of  the  Crazy  Dog 
society,  which  he  had  joined  at  20;  of  the  Half-Shaved  Head  society,  which 
he  had  joined  at  27;  and  of  the  Dog  society,  which  he  had  joined  at  about 
45.  Wolf-chief  and  Butterfly  still  regard  themselves  as  members  of  both 
the  Fox  and  the  Black  ^louth  societies.  Hairy-coat  still  considers  himself 
a  Little  Dog.  Old  men  could  not  regard  themselves  today  as  members  of 
societies  they  entere<l  when  boys  or  young  men  if  tlie  societies  represented 
age  grades;   and  this  assumption  becomes  quite  absurd  when  we  find  the 
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same  individuals  claiming  simultaneous  membership  in  several  organiza- 
tions. If,  on  the  other  hand,  membership  is  simply  a  matter  of  purchase, 
then  a  man  can  oicn  membership  of  every  society  he  has  ever  purchased  but 
which  for  some  reason  he  has  never  sold.  It  is,  indeed,  the  invariable  ex- 
planation of  the  Hidatsa  themselves  that  they  belong  to  such  and  such 
organizations  because  they  have  never  sold  their  membership  rights.  This 
point  of  \ievr  coincides  absolutely  with  that  expressed  by  members  of  the 
women's  societies,  and  also  by  both  men  and  women  of  the  Mandan  societies. 
The  \iew  that  purchase  was  at  the  basis  of  the  Hidatsa-Mandan  system 
explains  certain  peculiarities  in  Maximilian's  Mandan  data.  His  state- 
ment that  all  the  higher  classes  might  at  the  same  time  belong  to  the  Sol- 
diers' group  ^  becomes  at  once  intelligible.  So  does  the  fact  that  while 
the  Mandan  of  his  time  were  divided  into  six  dancing  societies  graded 
hy  age,  there  were  two  supplementary  dances  —  the  Half-Shaved  Head 
dance  held  by  the  Soldiers  and  sold  to  the  Hahderucha-Ochatii  before  they 
were  old  enough  to  become  Soldiers;  and  the  Old  Dog  dance  held  by  the 
Bulls  and  sold  to  the  Dogs  before  these  were  permitted  to  become  Bulls.* 
That  the  Half-Shaved  Head  dancers  were  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct 
society  by  Maximilian  himself  is  clear  from  his  identifying  them  with  the 
Hidatsa  Half-Shaved  Head  society.'  What  happened  in  the  case  described 
by  this  author  is  evidently  that  a  certain  group  had  acquired  the  Half- 
Shaved  Head  membership  and,  before  selling  it,  had  purchased  the  Soldier 
membership,  thus  owning  both  at  the  same  time.  In  accordance  with  the 
secondary  psychological  attitude  produced  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  order 
had  been  and  was  customarily  followed  (see  p.  234),  they  naturally  would 
sell  to  the  next  younger  group  not  their  most  recently  acquired  membership 
but  the  one  they  themselves  had  purchased  before  obtaining  the  Soldier 
membership.  The  double  membership  of  the  Soldiers  noted  by  Maxi- 
milian, though  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  system  as  here  described,  was 
accidental  and  temporary,  for  of  course  just  as  soon  as  the  Soldiers  had  sold 
the  Half-Shaved  Head  dance,  they  were  Half-Shaved  Head  dancers  no 
longer.  It  had  simply  happened  in  Maximilian's  day  that  a  particular 
group  had  bought  the  Soldier  society  before  disposing  of  their  Half-Shaved 
Head  membership.  A  corresponding  explanation  sufRces  for  Maximilian's 
Old  Dog  dance,  which  is  said  to  have  been  bought  by  the  Dogs  from  the 
Bulk  before  the  former  were  permitted  to  become  Bulls.*  It  would  have 
been  equaUy  consistent  with  the  native  system  if  each  group  of  age-mates 


1  Maximilian,  ii.  141. 
s  Ibid..  144.  274. 
*  Ibid.,  218. 
«  Ibid..  144. 
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had  held  but  a  single  society,  in  other  words,  if  there  had  been  eight,  instead 
of  six,  groups,  as  there  happened  to  be  at  that  particular  period. 

To  sum  up.  The  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  men's  societies  were  forms  of 
property  purchased  in  a  preferential,  though  not  obligatory,  order  by  groups 
of  age-mates,  whose  constitution  remained  practically  the  same  at  successive 
purchases.  Through  this  mode  of  purchase  the  societies,  viewed  objectively, 
became  age-grades,  but  from  the  native  point  of  \iew  within  the  period  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  they  were  primarily  not  age-grades  but 
purchasable  commodities.  A  question  that  remains  unanswered  is  why 
there  should  have  been  any  grading  of  the  societies  at  all.  As  the  data 
from  other  tribes  shed  some  light  on  this  problem,  it  will  be  taken  up  at 
the  close  of  this  volume. 

The  historical  relations  of  the  Hidatsa  societies  will  also  be  more  profit- 
ably discussed  in  a  subsequent  paper.  At  present  suflSce  it  to  state  that  the 
relationship  w^as  more  intimate  with  the  Crow  and  Mandan  organizations 
than  with  those  of  other  tribes. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  Hidatsa  societies  not  connected  with  their  age 
character  remain  to  be  briefly  touched  upon. 

In  the  first  place,  the  importance  of  the  religious  factor  in  the  Hidatsa 
men's  societies  must  not  be  overestimated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  factor  is  more  prominent  than  in  the  corresponding  organizations  of  the 
Crow.  The  Hidatsa  origin  traditions  give  much  greater  emphasis  to  super- 
natural revelations  than  do  the  purely  fragmentary  accounts  of  tlie  Crow; 
certain  of  the  regalia  had  a  sacred  character  of  their  own;  and  there  is  in 
general  greater  complication  of  ceremonial  observances.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  probably  nothing  esoteric  about  these  organizations.  After  having- 
obtained  data  on  the  military  societies,  one  is  immediately  struck  by  the 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  non-Christian  native  when  requested  to- 
discuss  the  medicine  bundle  performances.  Ordinarily  there  will  be  an 
absolute  refusal  to  divulge  anything  concerning  these  genuinely  religious 
ceremonies,  while  even  the  most  conservative  Hidatsa  speak  with  great 
freedom  concerning  the  military  societies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  the  military  and  social  factors 
will  become  apparent  from  the  description  of  the  several  organizations. 
Police  functions  were  not  assumed  altematelv  by  the  several  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  societies  as  among  the  Crow,  but  were  restricted  to  the  Black 
Mouths.^ 


1  According  to  Mr.  Curtis,  a  Wood-root  society  of  the  Hidatsa  also  exercised  poUce 
duties  (see  p.  225). 
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Notched  Stick  Society. 

\Mien  Poor-wolf  was  seven  years  old,  he  joined  the  Notched  Stick 
society  (miraraxu'xi).  Together  with  other  boys  of  about  the  same  age, 
he  bought  the  privileges  of  membership  from  the  group  of  older  boys  then 
in  possession  of  them.  For  twenty  nights  the  buyers  were  obliged  to  enter- 
tain the  sellers.  On  the  twentieth  night  a  ("friendly"?)  woman  was  made 
to  stand  up  by  the  sellers;  she  held  in  her  hand  a  bundle  of  willow  twigs, 
painted  red  at  the  top  and  enclosing  a  central  stick  of  greater  length,  which 
was  spotted  in  the  middle.  This  woman  danced,  and  the  buyers  were 
obliged  to  pile  up  property  until  the  heap  reached  the  woman's  forehead. 
The  sellers  tried  to  press  down  the  heap  of  goods,  while  the  buyers  attempted 
to  swell  it  as  high  as  possible.  When  the  pile  had  reached  the  required 
height,  the  goods  were  removed,  and  the  process  recommenced  until  four 
piles  had  been  accumulated  and  taken  away.  The  buyers  sometimes 
added  a  tent  in  order  to  increase  the  height  of  a  pile.  Poor-wolf  *s  group  was 
assisted  in  this  purchase  by  members  of  some  higher  group,  who  considered 
themselves  friends  of  the  buyers.  During  the  twenty  nights  preceding  the 
consummation  of  the  purchase,  the  sellers  discussed  matters  with  the  buyers, 
and  instructed  them  about  warfare  and  other  affairs.  The  final  step  was 
taken  when  each  boy,  on  the  last  night,  approached  an  individual  of  the 
upi>er  grade,  thus  selecting  him  for  his  father,  and  presented  him,  according 
to  his  means,  ^ith  a  horse,  a  gun,  or  a  bonnet.  Each  novice  was  free  to 
select  whomsoever  he  pleased  for  his  special  father,  though  the  entire  group 
stood  in  the  relationship  of  sons  to  the  entire  group  of  sellers.  The  son 
approached  his  father  and  said,  "  My  father,  you  must  give  me  a  feather  to 
tie  to  my  head."  The  father,  if  sufficiently  distinguished,  might  fulfil 
the  recjuest  himself,  other^'ise  he  would  call  upon  a  brother  of  his,  who 
thus  addressed  the  son:  "After  belonging  to  the  Notched  Stick  society 
I  ilid  so-and-so."  He  then  tied  a  feather  to  the  novice's  head,  told  him 
of  a  \ision  received  by  himself,  gave  him  his  own  paint,  and  expressed  the 
hoj)e  that  the  lK)y  would  grow  up  to  be  an  old  man  and  would  be  successful 
on  the  warpath. 

At  the  time  of  the  smallpox,  most  members  of  the  Notched  Stick  society 
died,  including  C^arries-arrows,  in  whose  earth-lodge  the  meetings  were 
held.  Poor-wolf *s  group  never  sold  the  membership  to  a  younger  genera- 
tion, hence  Poor-wolf,  aged  90,  still  considers  himself  a  member  of  this 
society. 

Poor-wolf  states  that  there  were  two  officers:  one  owning  a  "male," 
the  other  a  "female"  stick.     In  apparent  contradiction  to  this,  he  also 
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says  that  both  were  purchased  by  Carries-arrows.  The  "female"  stick 
(arumi'ga)  was  called  miraraxu'xi,  "  notched  stick,"  the  musical  instrument 
employed  at  dances,  from  which  the  organization  derived  its  name.  An 
ordinary  stick  was  rubbed  up  and  down  the  notches.  The  unnotched  side 
of  the  miraraxu'xi  seems  to  have  been  encased  in  rawhide.  The  "male" 
stick  (arugi'rupi)  was  called  mira! rv! wiisi ,  "smooth-stick"  (or  "snapped- 
stick?  ").  At  meetings  it  was  smoked  with  incense  of  peppermint  and  pine- 
needles,  and  then  made  to  rest  on  two  forked  sticks.  The  incense  caused 
the  weather  to  become  foggy,  no  matter  how  fine  it  had  been  before.  For 
singers,  the  boys  selected  three  or  four  of  the  most  competent  men  among 


Fig.  1  (50.1-4356).     Instrument  of  Notched  Stick  Society.     Length.  127  cm. 

their  fathers.  When  the  singing  commenced,  the  boys  clapped  their  hands 
to  their  mouths. 

Wolf-chief  never  belonged  to  this  organization,  but  his  father,  Small- 
ankle,  was  a  member  in  his  day,  and  had  described  the  emblem  of  the 
society  to  his  son  as  a  stick  about  3  feet  long,  notched  in  the  upper  section. 
Another  stick  of  ash-wood  was  employed  as  a  rasp,  while  a  rawhide  acted  as 
resonator.  The  notches  on  the  lower  stick  represented  a  snake's  backbone. 
A  model  that  may  not  be  quite  accurate,  because  not  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Notched  Stick  society,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 . 

Buffalo-bird-woman  told  me  that  her  own  father.  Small-ankle,  as  well 
as  his  older  brother,  had  belonged  to  this  society.  Their  sister,  whose 
name  was  Red,  was  the  singer.  This  organization  was  sacred.  In  bujdng 
the  society,  a  great  deal  of  property  —  robes,  quillwork,  and  eagle  feathers  — 
was  collected  for  the  sellers,  each  of  whom  also  had  food  presented  to  him 
on  four  successive  nights.  On  each  of  these  evenings  four  songs  were  sung 
then  the  meeting  broke  up.  The  fathers  had  their  "friends"  come  in  to 
share  the  food  brought  to  them.  During  these  meetings,  a  fire  of  dry  wil- 
lows was  maintained  by  the  buyers*  female  relatives.  On  the  fourth  night 
the  sellers  instructed  their  sons  how  to  nib  the  notched  stick,  which  was 
placed  on  a  pile  about  2  feet  high  so  as  to  be  seen  by  everyone  present.  It 
was  shaped  like  a  snake,  with  two  horns  in  front;  it  also  had  two  front  legs 
and  two  hind  legs.  The  fathers  said  to  their  sons :  "  This  stick  has  two  horns, 
you  must  give  up  two  articles."  Then  two  sons  rose  and  laid  two  articles 
on  the  stick.    The  fathers  continued :  "  It  has  four  legs,  give  up  four  things." 
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Then  four  articles  were  added.  In  similar  fashion,  one  object  was  added  for 
the  tail,  and  another  for  the  head.  During  the  four  days*  entertainment 
there  was  always  a  thick  fog  in  the  village.  This  fact  is  referred  to  in  a  song, 
which  my  informant  remembered  hearing  her  aunt  sing: — 

"awaci'a    rahare'm;       cSwa'+its." 
"  The  haze   is  continuing;  I  say  so.'' 

After  the  period  of  feasting,  the  sons  received  their  regalia  from  the  fathers, 
to  whom  each  purchaser  paid  a  horse,  a  gun,  an  eagle  feather,  or  the  like. 
Only  one  man  got  the  notched  stick;  he  was  also  the  one  in  whose  lodge 
the  members  met.  Buffalo-bird-woman  says  that  this  society  originated 
in  Awaxa'awi.^    The  notched  stick  was  always  rubbed  downwards. 


Stone  Hammers. 

Two  stories  were  referred  to  by  Poor-wolf  as  native  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  this  society.  According  to  the  one  rejected  by  this  authority,  the  society 
was  organized  by  the  mythical  hero  called  M6"tsawitsi  tsic  (Coyote-chief), 
I'tsi*ka-ma'hiric  (First-worker),  or  Ita'xga-detac  (Old-man-never-dies). 
The  approved  story  refers  the  origin  back  to  a  young  man's  vision.  The 
spirit  appearing  to  this  man  gave  him  a  convexly  diamond-shaped  object 
(mi'i  mE  +  u'paki).  One  half  was  painted  red,  representing  the  Sun  and 
his  path ;  the  other  was  painted  black,  representing  the  Moon  and  her  trail. 
The  reddened  (?)  section  was  further  decorated  with  a  half-moon  figure, 
the  other  by  a  cross  representing  the  morningstar.  The  spirit  told  the 
dreamer  that  if  he  should  organize  the  society,  his  children  should  grow 
up  and  enjoy  good  luck. 

Wolf-chief  gives  the  following  origin  legend.  One  day  a  young  man  from 
the  \illage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Knife  River  went  up-stream  to  a  high  hill, 
which  he  ascended  in  order  to  get  a  vision  there.  People  had  tried  to  obtain 
a  revelation  there  before,  but  the  hill  had  always  seemed  to  them  to  sink, 
and  they  had  fled  in  terror.  The  young  man  had  heard  of  the  hill,  and  for 
that  reason  he  went  there.  He  began  to  cry,  continued  doing  so,  and  looked 
about.  The  hill  did  not  move  at  all.  In  the  night  he  went  to  the  woods 
to  sleep.  The  next  morning  he  again  ascended  the  hill  and  acted  as  before, 
but  the  hill  did  not  move.  For  the  night  he  retired  to  the  same  place  as 
before.  The  third  day  passed  in  the  same  way.  On  the  fourth  day,  toward 
sunset,  when  he  was  still  crying,  he  heard  a  loud  noise  inside  the  hill.     The 


>  The  Tillage  nearest  the  Missouri  of  the  three  village^  on  the  Knife  River  described  by 
MaximOian  (ii.  212). 
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young  man  said,  "Many  young  men  have  come  here  to  get  a  vision  and 
liave  run  away.  I  wish  to  stay  in  order  to  see  whether  I  shall  get  killed 
or  shall  get  a  vision."  The  noise  ceased,  and 
the  hill  no  longer  moved.  Then  the  man  said, 
"There  is  not  much  danger,  I  just  heard  a 
noise.  I  think  the  others  who  ran  away 
merely  heard  the  same  thing,"  He  went 
homewards.  As  he  passed  along  the  wood  he 
heard  some  one  shouting.  Listening  and 
looking  about,  he  caught  sight  of  a  mi'ri 
atike'  (a  lodge  covered  with  bark  and  earth) 
in  the  wood.  He  went  thither,  and  saw  a 
group  of  young  men,  who  seemed  to  be  laugh- 
ing and  amusing  themselves.  As  he  ap- 
proached them,  one  of  them  cried  out  to 
him,  "Come  in  and  sit  right  down!"  The 
visionary  looked  round,  and  saw  that  all  the 
men  present  were  young.  He  watched  them 
closely,  and  noticed  that  each  of  the  men  was- 
holding  a  stone  hammer  in  his  hands.  Some- 
one said,  "Show  the  other  side!"  The  vision- 
ary then  noticed  a  star.  As  the  young  men 
turned  their  stones,  the  visionary  observed 
that  a  line  was  cut  on  them,  and  he  thought, 
"This  is  the  path  on  which  the  Moon  and  the 
Star  always  travel."  The  same  man  as  before 
then  spoke.  "Now,  we  will  show  you  the 
stones  we  carry.  These  are  for  a  society  of 
young  men  able  to  fight  the  enemy  and  to 
conquer  them.  We  know  what  you  are  seek- 
ing, this  is  what  you  have  wished  for."  They 
sang.  Each  one  shouted,  rose  to  dance,  and 
with' one  hand  raised  his  stone  in  any  direction. 
Suddenly  the  visionary  fell  asleep,  and  was  as 
one  dead.  His  eyes  were  moist;  after  a  while 
he  opened  them  again,  and  felt  as  well  as  ever. 
He  saw  about  him  a  great  many  little  birds. 
Then  he  fell  asleep  as  before.  When  he  awoke, 
he  was  alone  in  the  woods.  Neither  lodge  nor 
Fig.  2  (50.1-4342).  suff^d  1,;^^  ^^.^g  (o  be  seen.  He  went  back.  He  had 
HwniDer  of  Stone  Hftmmer,8o-      ,  ,      ,  ,       ,  i    .         i  ■  i 

dety.    Leagtb  of  staff,  164  cm.     learned  what  was  to  be  done,  and  thought  he- 
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had  seen  a  great  vision.  ''  As  soon  as  I  return,  I  will  start  the  society,  so 
that  young  men  may  have  the  power  of  fighting  against  the  enemy/'  He 
tried  to  organize  the  society,  but  at  first  he  was  unable  to  recall  the  songs. 
After  a  while,  however,  he  had  a  dream  during  which  he  again  saw  the 
society  and  heard  its  music,  and  so  he  re-learned  the  songs.  Then  he  got 
all  the  yoimg  men  of  the  tribe  together,  and  founded  the  organization.  No 
name  had  been  given  to  the  stone  in  the  founder's  dream,  but  he  himself 
thought  that  as  it  was  of  stone  and  had  a  handle  it  should  be  called 
"stone  hammer."  He  got  a  soft  stone,  cut  it  into  egg-shape,  perforated  it 
in  the  middle,  and  stuck  a  five-foot  stick  through  it,  so  that  about  fourteen 
inches  of  the  shaft  projected  beyond  the  stone  at  the  top.  In  accordance 
with  his  vision,  he  left  two  or  three  branches  on  his  stick  (see  Fig.^2). 


Flff.  3  (50.1-4342ab).    Emblem  of  Stone  Hammer  Society.    Length,  9  cm. 
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After  giving  the  young  men  instructions,  he  said,  "Young  men,  I  [do 
this  because  this  stone  has  the  power  to  make  you  good  men.  When  you 
have  completed  the  sticks,  bring  them  back  to  my  lodge.  We  shall 
keep  them  all  there  to  sing  and  dance  with."  When  they  returned  with 
their  emblems,  he  tied  young  hawk  feathers  along  the  sticks.  He  also 
marked  the  stone  with  representations  of  the  new-moon  and  tiie  star,  and 
with  lines  representing  their  paths  (see  Fig.  3).  Then  he  wetted  pulverized 
charcoal,  and  rubbed  it  all  over  the  stone.  He  selected  some  older  men  for 
musicians,  letting  them  practise  the  appropriate  songs.  At  first  they  had 
no  drum,  but  merely  hit  the  ground  with  a  stick;  later  they  got  a  drum. 
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The  visionary  said,  "I  will  sing  two  songs.     At  the  third  song,  everyone 
shall  get  up  and  dance.     Everyone  of  you  sing,  but  do  not  dance.     When  I 
approach  the  end  of  my  song,  all  of  you  shall  shout,  for  thus  I  saw  it  in  my 
vision."     Accordingly,  after  his  second  song,  everyone  shouted.     He  con- 
tinued as  follows,  "Now,  at  my  next  song,  each  of  you  shall  get  up  and 
dance,  raising  your  emblems  in  all  directions.    While  you  dance,  think  of 
being  good  men  and  of  fighting  against  the  enemy.**    He  sang  once  more. 
All  the  members  rose,  danced,  and  raised  their  stones.     After  a  while  they 
stopped.     The  dance  was  performed  many  times,  so  that  all  the  members 
learned  to  sing  and  dance  properly.    The  people  of  the  village  watched 
them  and  thought, "  That  is  a  great  man,  he  has  seen  a  great  vision."    When- 
ever enemies  came  to  the  village,  this  society  always  went  to  the  front  and 
struck  the  enemy  with  their  emblems.     Some  of  the  members  became 
noted  warriors  by  repeatedly  striking  coups  in  this  way.     The  founder 
had  been  instructed  never  to  get  older  men  into  the  organization.     When 
some  of  the  members  got  to  be  about  30  years  of  age,  they  were  considered 
too  old,  and  a  younger  group  bought  the  society  from  them.     All  this 
happened  very  long  ago.     Since  that  time  the  society  was  kept  up  until  a 
few  decades  ago. 

To  this  narrative,  secured  in  1910,  Wolf -chief  added  a  few  supplemen- 
tary statements  when  the  story  had  been  read  to  him  a  year  later.  He  then 
said  that  the  feathers  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  sticks  were  those  of  a 
sharp-clawed  species  of  hawk,  that  the  star  side  of  the  stone  hammer  was 
painted  red,  which  symbolized  the  sunrise,  and  that  the  moon  side  was 
black. 

Still  another  origin  legend  was  given  by  Wolf-chief's  sister,  Buffalo- 
bird-woman.  A  very  long  time  ago  a  young  man  named  Ga'riwapi  tEc 
("Grandson")  traveled  among  the  Indians  and  gave  them  instructions. 
Some  of  the  people  had  small  eyes  and  mouths,  as  well  as  webbed  hands, 
all  of  which  he  transformed  into  their  present  shape.  He  destroyed  man- 
eaters  and  other  monsters.  When  he  finally  returned  to  the  Five  Villages, 
he  found  that  his  people  had  only  one  miserable  society'.  They  were  able 
to  sing  nothing  but  the  words,  "House-hole,  sunbeam."  Grandson  wished 
to  found  an  organization.  His  father  was  the  Moon,  and  he  himself  the 
Momingstar,  accordingly  he  made  a  small  egg-shaped  stone  object,  and 
marked  on  it  himself  as  a  star,  and  his  father  as  the  new-moon.  Then  he 
called  all  the  young  men  together,  sang  songs  for  them,  and  gave  to  each  of 
them  a  stone. 

A  fourth  tradition  was  related  by  Hairy-coat.  When  the  Hidatsa  had 
become  people  they  did  not  at  first  have  any  dances  or  other  forms  of 
amusement.     Some  beings  dwelling  in  the  sky  thought  they  would  descend 
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and  instruct  the  Hidatsa.  There  were  three  of  them:  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
and  the  Momingstar.  They;  taught  songs  to  the  Hidatsa  to  make  them 
strong,  and  admonished  them  not  to  permit  the  knowledge  of  the  songs  to 
die  out.  They  had  an  egg-shaped  stone  object,  perforated  and  set  on  a 
staff.  The  Sun  incised  two  marks  on  the  stone,  filling  them  with  red  paint. 
On  one  side  was  a  representation  of  the  new-moon,  and  on  the  other  that 
of  the  star;  the  moon  side  was  painted  black,  the  star  side  red.  The  stick 
was  decorated  with  a  collar  of  red  and  yellow  quill  work,  with  young  eagle 
or  young  hawk  tail-feathers,  and  with  a  fancy  strip  of  buckskin,  trimmed 
either  with  gulls*  wings  or  colored  wings.  The  three  deities  taught  the 
Hidatsa  to  dance  outdoors  in  the  village,  with  the  singers  in  the  center. 
The  dancers  were  told  to  move  towards  the  left.  At  the  third  song,  they 
were  informed,  the  villagers  would  pelt  them  with  stones,  but  this  should 
serve  to  make  them  strong  like  stones.  At  the  fourth  song  they  were  to 
keep  their  hands  on  their  backs  and  then  the  people  would  again  cast  stones 
at  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three  gods  gave  the  Stone  Hammers  the 
right  to  steal  food.  Before  doing  so  they  must  go  round  the  village  with  a 
drum  and  proclaim  their  intentions,  crying,  "Hide  your  food  under  your 
pillow  and  lie  on  it,  for  we'll  take  it."  Then  people  would  hide  their  food 
but  the  boys  would  steal  it  during  the  night. 

When  Wolf-chief  was  about  fifteen,  all  his  friends  assembled  to  buy  the 
Stone  Hammer  society  from  the  older  group  then  owning  it.  For  four 
nights,  the  buyers  entertained  the  sellers.  Wolf-chief,  for  example  selected 
from  among  the  sellers  one  of  his  clan  fathers,  thus  making  him  his  indi- 
vidual father,  and  supplied  him  with  food  each  night.  On  the  morning 
following  the  fourth  night,  each  son  was  invited  by  his  father,  made  him  an 
individual  payment,  and  received  from  him  a  society  emblem.  Wolf-chief 
paid  his  father  a  blue  blanket,  a  robe,  a  big  kettle,  beaded  leggings,  and  a 
shotgun.  Others  made  presents  of  horses.  Wolf-chief's  father.  Deer-head, 
was  very  glad  to  receive  the  presents,  narrated  his  own  vision  to  his  son, 
prayed  in  his  behalf,  and  surrendered  to  him  his  own  war  medicine,  which 
consisted  of  a  plume.  He  said,  "  Do  not  fear  the  enemy,  son,  bullets  shall 
never  touch  you.  You  may  also  have  my  own  name,  Deer-head;  your 
society  shall  call  you  by  this  name."  ^  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled:  Wolf- 
chief  always  tied  the  plume  to  his  head  in  battle  and  was  never  hit  by  the 
enemy.  In  1911  W'olf-chief  added  that  only  boys  having  clan  fathers  in 
the  sellers*  group  were  expected  to  provide  food  for  an  individual  father, 
and  that  some  who  had  clan  fathers  were  too  poor  to  feast  them.     In  either 


*  Among  the  Hidatsa  names  were  generally  bestowed  by  clan  fathers.  When  Wolf- 
chlaf  returned  from  a  successful  war  expedition.  Butterfly,  another  clan  father,  dubbed  him 
•'Wolf-chief**  after  a  funous  warrior  of  an  earlier  generation. 
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case  the  purchaser  did  not  receive  the  stone  hammer  emblem,  but  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  mountains,  get  a  revelation  about  the  enemy,  and  then 
manufacture  an  emblem  for  himself,  patterning  it  after  those  of  his  more 
fortunate  associates.  However,  I  get  the  impression  from  other  accounts 
that  these  conditions  were  very  unusual.  It  seems  rather  improbable  that 
a  boy  should  be  unable  to  find  a  single  clan  father  in  the  sellers'  company, 
and  as  both  relatives  and  "friends"  of  each  purchaser  rendered  assistance, 
the  furnishing  of  food  was  not  likely  to  present  any  difficulty.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  account  given  to  Rev.  Wilson  and  quoted  below.  Wolf-chief 
states  that  of  the  forty  purchasers  of  the  Stone  Hammer  membership  in  his 
group  only  about  eighteen  selected  individual  fathers. 

In  1911  Rev.  Wilson  secured  an  admirably  full  account  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Stone  Hammer  society  by  Wolf-chief*s  group.  The  following  sum- 
mary of  Rev.  Wilson's  notes  may  well  find  a  place  here. 

The  prospective  buyers  filled  a  pipe,  and  after  choosing  a  spokesman  proceeded 
to  the  Stone  Hammer  lodge,  where  they  sat  down  between  the  door  and  the  fireplace. 
The  leader  went  to  the  rear  and  deposited  the  initial  gifts,  packed  in  four  or  five 
bundles,  and  a  pipe.  Facing  the  Stone  Hanmiers  who  were  seated  in  a  semicircle 
in  the  rear,  he  said:  ''Fathers,  we  want  to  buy  your  songs  I  See  all  these  goods. 
They  are  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  together.  We  ask  you  to  take  them,  and 
to  light  this  pipe.  We  want  to  have  your  songs.  Light  this  pipe  that  we  may  know 
that  you  accept."  Then  he  sat  down  with  the  rest  of  his  group.  A  Stone  Hammer 
replied  that  the  goods  were  not  sufficient  to  purchase  his  society.  The  would-4>e 
buyers  then  debated  among  themselves  whether  it  was  possible  for  them  to  get  more 
property  from  relatives  or  friends.  Several  thought  they  could,  left  the  lodge,  and 
came  back  with  additional  gifts,  which  were  laid  down  with  the  rest.  The  spokesman 
of  the  sellers  said  the  presents  were  still  hardly  enough,  but  as  the  buyers  had 
done  the  best  they  could  he  would  consent  to  sell  and  asked  his  group  whether  they 
agreed  with  him.  When  they  had  expressed  their  consent,  he  lit  the  pipe,  and 
carried  it  to  the  Stone  Hammer  on  the  right  end  of  the  semicircle,  who  smoked  it 
and  passed  it  to  the  left.  When  the  pipe  had  been  smoked  dry,  the  Stone  Hammer 
spokesman  returned  it  to  the  buyers'  spokesman,  then  went  back  to  the  rear,  and 
thus  addressed  the  younger  group:  **Our  sons,  tomorrow  evening  you  must  fetch  a 
feast  and  they  will  make  ready  to  give  you  your  stone  hammers  and  teach  you  the 
songs.  Four  nights  they  will  teach  you  the  songs  and  you  shall  bring  a  feast  for 
them  each  night.  By  that  time  you  will  have  learned  all  the  songs  and  they  will  be 
yoiu^."  The  boys  then  left  and  returned  to  the  lodge  they  had  started  from.  Those 
who  had  special  gifts  to  give  to  individual  fathers  as  payment  for  the  stone  hammers 
then  decided  whom  they  were  going  to  choose  for  their  father.  About  eighteen  of  the 
forty  were  able  to  do  this.  Then,  in  accordance  with  the  sellers'  instructions,  the 
boys  selected  six  officers  to  hold  the  four  lances  and  the  two  rattles  the  society  was  to 
receive  on  the  last  night  of  the  purchase. 

The  next  day,  before  sunset,  the  novices  assembled  in  the  same  lodge  as  before. 
The  parents  of  some  had  already  prepared  food  with  which  to  feast  the  sellers,  so  the 
boys  who  were  going  to  have  fathers  went  home  to  get  it,  returning  to  the  lodge  with 
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their  kettles.  All  went  to  the  Stone  HammerSi  and  the  boys  with  food  arose  and 
offered  it  to  their  fathers,  each  saying,  '^  Father,  make  me  my  stonel"  The  food  was 
passed  along  the  semicircle,  all  the  Stone  Hammers  helping  themselves.  The 
buyers  who  had  no  individual  fathers  remained  seated.  Some  women  and  children 
eame  in,  and  sat  at  the  right  of  the  door  (for  one  entering),  while  the  novices  were 
at  the  Mt.  Three  of  the  older  '* friends''  of  the  buyers  sat  with  the  sellers  and  shared 
the  food.  When  the  fathers  had  done  eating,  they  called  to  their  sons  to  take  back 
their  dishes.  Wolf-chief's  father  thus  addressed  the  people:  "Listen,  my  friends, 
to  what  I  have  to  say.  To  this  my  son  I  now  give  my  name,  hereafter  he  shall  be 
called  Deer-head."  Then  to  Wolf-chief  he  added :  "  Son,  I  will  make  you  your  stone. 
I  will  begin  tomorrow.  You  shall  receive  it  when  we  get  through  the  four  nights' 
feasting."  Those  boys  who  had  relatives  among  the  women  spectators  then  asked 
them  to  take  their  kettles  home.  After  the  feast,  the  sellers  smoked  from  the  one 
pipe  owned  by  the  society,  but  a  few  of  the  buyers  had  brought  pipes  with  them  and 
offered  them  to  their  fathers.  Finally,  one  of  the  sellers  rose  and  said:  "Our  sons, 
we  are  now  going  to  sing.  You  who  want  to  learn,  listen  to  us.  You  must  learn 
these  songs.  When  we  get  through,  we  will  go,  expecting  to  gather  here  again 
tomorrow  evening,  and  you  must  again  fetch  us  a  feast  as  you  have  tonight.  So  also 
for  the  third  and  fourth  nights.  When  we  are  then  all  through,  the  following  day, 
by  daylight,  we  will  take  you  out  in  the  village  to  dance.  You  shall  be  the  ones  to 
dance  that  time.  As  I  have  said,  we  are  going  to  sing.  You  may  listen,  or  you  may 
join  in  the  singing  if  you  wish.  And  now,  friends,  let  us  begin  our  singing."  Two 
musicians  with  hand-drums  and  seven  other  singers  sat  in  a  circle  in  the  rear  of  the 
lodge,  between  the  semicircle  and  the  two  rear  main-posts,  and  began  to  sing  and 
drum.  Some  of  the  fathers  rose  and  danced.  Finally,  the  gathering  broke  up. 
The  buyers  went  back  to  Wolf-chief's  lodge,  practised  some  of  the  songs  heard,  and 
at  last  went  home. 

On  the  second  evening  the  boys  assembled  with  their  gifts  of  food  as  on  the 
previous  night,  went  to  the  Stone  Hammers,  and  offered  them  the  food  as  before. 
One  of  the  buyers  also  offered  them  a  pipe.  The  sellers  told  the  buyers  they  might 
dance  or  sing  when  the  music  began,  but  the  boys  were  too  bashful  to  dance,  though 
they  sang  a  little.  About  four  of  the  fathers  danced.  When  the  dancing  and 
singing  was  over,  the  novices  went  away  to  practise  the  songs  as  before. 

The  following  morning  Wolf-chief's  individual  father  called  him  to  his  lodge, 
showed  him  how  far  he  had  progressed  with  the  manufacture  of  the  stone  hammer, 
and  feasted  him.  In  the  evening  the  novices  feasted  their  fathers  as  before.  One  of 
the  latter  rose  and  admonished  his  group  to  complete  the  emblems  by  the  following 
evening.  Then  he  asked  the  buyers  to  dance  to  the  musfcians'  singing.  Some  of  the 
faiher>i  themselves  danced,  and  the  novices  rose  to  take  part  until  all  of  them  were 
dancing.  One  of  the  Stone  Hammers  said,  "Sons,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  dance. 
You  do  very  well!  That  is  the  way!  Do  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed,  but  dance!" 
Finally,  one  of  the  "friends"  said:  "You  are  about  to  have  your  stones.  These 
Stone  Hammers  are  young  men  who  are  always  found  where  they  may  strike  the 
enemy!"    The  novices  went  home,  and  practised  the  songs  nearly  all  night. 

On  the  fourth  evening  the  fathers  were  entertained  by  their  sons  as  on  previous 
nights.  The  fathers'  female  relatives  brought  fuel,  and  the  novices  were  asked  to 
start  a  fire  going.  Upon  request,  the  boys  came  forward,  that  is,  behind  the  rear 
main-posts  of  the  lodges,  facing  the  musicians,  who  were  now  seated  in  the  extreme 
rear  in  the  same  semicircle  with  the  other  sellers.    The  novices  danced  to  six  songs. 
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all  of  them  at  once  joining  a  few  fathers  who  roee  to  dance.  After  the  dancing  the 
owner  of  the  lodge  roee  and  delivered  a  speech.  First  he  exhorted  the  sons  who  had 
individual  fathers  to  pay  for  their  emblems  what  property  they  could  ^Mire, —  a  horse 
if  possible.  Then  he  pointed  out  two  especially  brave  Stone  Hammers  and  urged  the 
novices  to  emulate  their  example.  Turning  to  his  own  group,  he  told  them  they  were 
to  give  the  stone  emblems  to  their  sons  on  the  following  day,  and  suggested  that 
those  who  had  had  visions  should  tie  an  object  sera  in  the  vision  to  the  stone  and  pray 
in  behalf  of  their  sons.  Finally,  he  requested  one  of  the  ''friends''  to  addreee>  the 
novices.  The  "friend"  told  the  boj's  they  were  to  receive  the  emblems  on  the  next 
day,  and  urged  them  to  be  brave  in  war.  He  was  followed  by  a  Stone  Hammer, 
who  again  reminded  the  buyers  that  tomorrow  they  would  get  the  stones  and  own 
the  society.  He  explained  the  origin  of  the  organization  and  reminded  the  women 
present  that  the  young  men  about  to  become  Stone  Hammers  would  protect  them 
against  the  enemy.  '"  Now,  my  friends,  we  will  sing  again  and  we  will  sing  more  than 
any  other  night.  Thus  our  sons  may  learn  all  the  songs  thoroughly."  Then  the 
music  and  dancing  began,  the  novices  at  once  taking  part.  The  fathers  who  danced 
recited  the  war  deeds  they  had  performed  as  Stone  Hammers,  the  implication  being 
that  the  new  members  were  to  do  likewise.  Many  songs  were  sung,  and  after  the 
meeting  the  boys  disbanded  without  practising  as  they  had  done  on  pre>nous  nights. 
The  next  morning  Wolf-chief  was  called  to  his  father^s  lodge,  made  to  sit  behind 
the  fire,  and  feasted.  Then  the  father  showed  his  son  the  emblem  he  had  made  for 
him.  He  went  to  his  medicine  bundle,  took  out  an  eagle  tail  feather,  and  tied  it  to 
a  string.  He  had  had  a  vision  of  a  man  wearing  such  a  feather  tied  to  his  scalplock 
in  battle  and  escaping  injury.  This  vision  he  recited  to  Wolf-chief,  telling  him  that 
if  he  wore  it  and  prayed  in  battle  he  would  not  get  hurt.  Then  he  tied  the  feather  to 
Wolf-chief's  scalplock.  Wolf-chief  went  home  to  get  special  presents  to  pay  for  the 
stone  emblem  and  returned  with  the  gifts.  The  father  accepted  them,  and  told 
Wolf-chief  to  meet  the  sellers  in  the  afternoon  in  a  certain  lodge,  where  all  the  buyers 
were  to  assemble,  painted  up  and  in  full  dress.  Wolf-chief  returned  home,  where  his 
own  father,  Small-ankle,  instructed  him  how  to  paint,  though  he  thought  his  cere- 
monial father  might  have  done  that  for  him.  The  other  novices  all  got  together  and 
were  summoned  to  the  sellers'  lodge  with  their  new  emblems.  These  were  all  leaned 
against  a  rope  stretched  between  the  two  rear  main-posts.  The  fathers  were  now 
seated  on  the  left  of  the  door  (for  one  entering)  with  ten  of  their  older  "friends." 
Women  gathered  on  the  right.  The  fathers  and  novices  sang  and  danced.  The 
fathers'  "friends"  reminded  the  boys  that  the  Stone  Hammers  were  expected  to  fight 
the  enemy.  Then  one  of  the  fathers  told  the  novices  to  go  outdoors  to  dance,  and 
warned  them  that  the  villagers  would  pelt  them  with  stones  after  the  close  of  the 
performance.  The  novices  proceeded  in  single  file,  followed  by  ten  fathers  in  one  row, 
the  four  fathers  in  the  center  holding  drums.  The  fathers  sang,  and  the  whole 
village  looked  on.  Some  of  the  women  wept,  thinking  that  some  of  the  boys  would 
soon  die  in  war.  In  front  of  one  lodge  the  novices  formed  a  circle,  the  fathers  forming 
another  within.  The  fathers  sang  and  beat  drums,  and  the  boys  danced.  Many 
men  urged  the  boys  to  be  brave.  After  several  songs  the  procession  moved  to  another 
open  space,  where  the  dance  was  repeated.  It  was  performed  in  two  other  places  in 
the  village,  and  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  dance,  the  people  got  ready  to  pelt  the 
dancers.  The  fathers  moved  out  of  the  circle  and  stepped  aside,  shouting  to  the 
novices  to  run  away  to  their  lodge.  The  novices  broke  their  circle  and  dashed  away 
as  fast  as  possible,  while  everybody  threw  sticks  and  small  stones  at  them.     When 
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they  reached  the  lodge,  some  were  bleeding  and  weeping,  though  not  seriously  hurt. 
Most  of  the  fathers  entered  the  lodge,  and  one  of  them  made  a  final  speech,  telling 
the  boys  that  they  now  owned  the  society  and  in  war  should  use  the  feathers  tied 
to  their  stones.  At  night  he  instructed  them  to  enter  the  lodges  of  the  village  and 
steal  food.  The  new  members  then  disbanded,  agreeing  to  meet  in  Wolf-chief's 
lodge  later  on.  The  boys  were  too  much  afraid  to  steal  anything  that  night  and  the 
next,  but  on  the  third  night  they  stole  a  little  sugar. 

Water-chief,  though  a  Mandan,  nevertheless  bought  the  Hidatsa  Stone 
Hammer  society  with  \VoIf-chief*s  group,  having  been  one  day  summoned 
to  join  his  Hidatsa  friends.  They  collected  property  in  a  heap,  each  one 
contributing  his  share,  which  consisted  of  shirts  or  blankets.  This  property 
was  carried  to  the  Stone  Hammer  lodge  and  deposited  before  the  members. 
A  pipe  was  also  placed  before  them.     Then,  to  quote  Water-chief: 

In  token  of  their  consenting  to  sell,  the  fathers  took  and  smoked  the  pipe.  Then 
they  said  to  us,  "We  give  you  this  society,  we  also  give  you  the  power  to  steal.  We 
shall  pick  out  whatever  clothes  of  yours  we  want  for  ourselves."  They  stood  up  and 
came  towards  us.  One  of  the  fathers  approached  me  and  wished  to  take  from  me  a 
pretty  beaded  necklace.  Being  still  only  a  boy,  I  cried  and  did  not  wish  to  give  it 
up.  He  caught  me  by  the  back  of  the  head,  made  me  bend  down,  and  struck  me, 
saying,  "This  is  what  ought  to  be  done  to  you  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  property." 
Then  he  pushed  me  away.  "  This  you  must  remember  when  you  steal.  I  am  making 
you  a  good  thief."     After  the  surrender  of  our  clothes  we  went  home. 

From  Poor-wolf  *9  and  Joe  Packineau's  statements  it  appears  that  the 
buyers  were  at  the  sellers'  mercy,  for  the  latter  might  stipulate  any  length 
for  the  period  of  entertainment  and  always  manifested  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance about  giving  up  their  membership,  protesting  that  they  were  very 
much  attached  to  their  songs  and  dances.  In  order  to  propitiate  the  sellers, 
desirable  presents  were  offered,  then  one  of  the  buyers  would  rise  and  say, 
"Fathers,  we  should  like  you  to  cut  off  so  many  nights. *'  Then  some 
father  would  get  up  and  remit  so  many  nights.  The  manner  in  which 
"friendly"  groups  might  aid  and  abet  the  purchasing  class  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  story.  When  Packineau's  group  bought  the  Stone  Hammer 
membership,  one  of  the  sticks  with  the  stone  emblem  was  set  in  the  ground, 
and  the  buyers  were  obliged  to  heap  up  property  four  times  to  the  height 
of  the  stone.  In  this  transaction  the  buyers  were  assisted  by  the  Lump- 
woods,  the  lowest  society  ranking  the  sellers.  When  it  seemed  impossible 
to  reach  the  mark  indicated,  the  boys,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  Lumpwood 
"friends,"  threw  a  bonnet  on  the  pile  of  goods,  thus  barely  reaching  the 
level  of  the  hammer.  The  Lumpwoods  then  cried  out  to  the  sellers,  "  Your 
sons  are  clever!" 

Hairy-coat's  group  numbered  about  forty  w^hen  they  bought  this  society. 
He  was  the  youngest,  being  only  about  14  years  old,  and  the  oldest  was  17. 
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Each  member  contributed  to  the  initial  gift  made  to  the  sellers.  Hairy-coat 
gave  a  robe  made  from  the  skin  of  a  yearling  buffalo  calf,  others  con- 
tributed arrows  and  bows,  quivers,  and  guns.    My  informant  cannot  recol- 

[  lect  whether  anyone  paid  a  horse.  His  group  amassed  three  piles  of  goods 
as  a  compensation  for  special  privileges  they  desired  to  exercise  in  connection 
with  the  theft  of  food.  In  the  first  place,  they  wished  to  knock  down  the 
person  robbed  by  them  if  he  came  to  their  lodge  in  anger.  Secondly,  a 
member  thieving  in  an  earth-lodge  and  finding  a  naked  woman  there  should 
be  permitted  to  possess  her  while  asleep;  if  she  awoke  and  held  him,  how- 
ever, his  associates  should  have  to  pay  a  ransom.  Thirdly,  members 
of  the  group  were  to  have  the  right  of  stealing  food  not  only  in  the  dark,  as 
was  customary  for  Stone  Hammers,  but  also  in  the  daytime. 

In  practically  all  the  societies  the  final  consummation  of  the  purchase 
was  signalized  by  a  parade  through  the  village  and  a  public  performance 
of  the  dance,  during  which  several  of  the  fathers  acted  as  musicians.  When 
the  Stone  Hammers  held  their  first  outdoor  dance,  all  the  people  came  to 
see  them.  The  boys  formed  a  circle  and  began  to  move  clockwise,  holding 
their  hammer  wands  in  the  left  hand.  Buffalo-bird-woman  says  that  one 
older  "friend,"  a  member  of  the  Crazy  Dog  society,  joined  in  the  dance. 
Hairy-coat  remembers  that  as  he  was  standing  in  the  circle  he  noticed  that 
the  villagers  were  armed  with  stones  and  mud,  and  he  heard  someone  say, 
"Those  boys  steal  our  meat,  I  want  to  hit  them."  He  thought  this  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  scare  the  new  members,  but  at  a  certain  song  the  spec- 
tators began  to  pelt  the  dancers.  These,  however,  did  not  run  away,  but 
continued  to  dance  until  the  close  of  the  song.  While  pelted,  they  held 
their  emblems  over  their  shoulders.  They  learned  that  the  object  of  this 
custom  was  to  make  the  dancers  strong. 

When  the  Stone  Hammers  prepared  for  a  dance,  Hairy-coat  says,  they 
painted  their  fj^ces  with  white  clay  to  represent  the  white  stone  used  for 
their  hammer.     A  few  painted  one  side  of  the  face  red  to  symbolize  the  sun, 

.  others  used  yellow  or  black  paint  over  the  entire  face.  This  looked  very 
sacred. 

Though  mere  boys,  the  Stone  Hammers  attempted  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  battle.     The  words  of  their  war  song  were:   "I  am  on  the  earth 

.  just  for  a  little  while,"  that  is  to  say,  "When  there  is  a  fight,  I  must  die." 

.  They  regarded  themselves  as  of  stone  and  accordingly  did  not  dread  the 
enemy.  Some  struck  first  coups  in  battle,  and  some  even  acted  as  war- 
captains.  White-buifalo  was  the  bravest  Stone  Hammer  known  to  Wolf- 
chief.  In  one  encounter  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  and  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him,  but  he  simply  mounted  another  and  rode  so  close  to  the  enemy 
that  this  second  horse  was  also  killed.     Once  he  led  a  war  party,  captured 
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a  scalp  and  struck  two  coups,  but  was  killed  by  the  enemy.  Wolf-chief 
himself  took  part  in  war  expeditions  while  a  member  of  this  organization. 
The  year  after  he  had  become  a  Stone  Hanmier,  he  joined  in  the  pursuit 
of  two  enemies.  The  Stone  Hammers  got  far  ahead  of  the  other  Hidatsa. 
A  comrade  of  my  informant's  shot  one  of  the  fugitives,  but  Wolf-chief  him- 
self dismounted  and  scalped  him.  Wlien  he  returned,  the  people  said  that 
the  young  men  had  earned  honor  marks.  In  the  second  war  after  Wolf- 
chief's  entrance  into  the  society,  the  enemy,  numbering  about  100,  attacked 
Ft.  Berthold  village,  but  were  repelled.  Wolf-chief  went  in  pursuit  of  them 
caught  up  with  one  man  and  shot  at  him,  but  missed  him.  The  enemy 
stopped,  but  Wolf-chief's  horse  ran  on,  and  he  got  close  to  the  fugitive  lines. 
All  of  them  fired  their  guns  at  him.  The  smoke  resembled  that  from  a 
prairie  fire.  My  informant's  horse  was  killed,  but  the  bullets  did  not  touch 
his  body.  Two  years  later  he  again  fought  some  enemies  in  the  Bad  Lands, 
struck  a  coup,  and  scalped  one  man. 

As  repeatedly  indicated  above,  the  licensed  theft  of  food  was  one  of  the 
distinctive  activities  of  this  organization.  In  accordance  with  their  origin 
traditions.  Wolf-chief  and  Hairy-coat  ascribe  the  institution  of  the  custom 
to  supernatural  birds  and  to  the  celestial  \asitors  of  the  Hidatsa,  respectively. 
Before  the  stealing  could  take  place,  it  was  necessary  that  public  announce- 
ment be  made,  so  that  the  villagers  could  hide  their  food.  After  the  proc- 
lamation had  been  made,  the  young  men  ran  to  their  lodge,  pelted  with 
earth  by  the  people  of  the  village.  There  were  generally  boys  in  each 
household  who  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  hiding-place.  Moreover,  the 
Stone  Hammers  possessed  the  mysterious  power  of  casting  a  deep  sleep 
over  the  persons  robbed,  so  that  their  presence  generally  remained  un- 
detected. In  some  cases,  a  spy  might  report  that  a  woman  had  dug  a  pit 
in  the  ground  for  her  food,  covered  it  with  a  board,  and  lain  down  to  sleep 
on  it,  so  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  steal  the  food.  Then  the  boys  would 
go  to  the  lodge,  lift  the  woman  from  the  board,  steal  her  provisions,  and 
still  escape  unnoticed.  Usually  the  people  who  were  robbed  did  not  dis- 
cover the  theft  until  the  following  morning,  when  they  looked  up  at  the 
smokehole  or  went  outdoors  and  found  hanging  there  a  parfleche  emptied 
of  its  contents,  but  often  filled  with  moccasins  or  some  other  compensatory 
gift.  It  is  necessary  to  note  that  only  food  was  stolen;  even  the  food 
receptacles,  as  just  stated,  were  not  taken  away.  When  preparing  for  these 
expeditions,  the  thieves  tied  all  their  hair  in  front  and  painted  their  faces 
yellow  or  black.  If  a  Stone  Hammer  anticipated  difficulty  in  the  under- 
taking he  painted  on  his  face  the  symbols  of  the  star  and  new-moon  marked 
on  his  society  emblem,  and  duplicated  the  incised  marks  representing  the 
sun  by  drawing  lines  obliquely  from  the  forehead  across  his  face. 
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In  order  to  enter  an  earth-lodge,  a  Stone  Hammer  either  removed  a 

part  of  the  porch,  or  was  lowered  in  a  basket  through  the  smokehole.     In 

the  latter  case,  if  the  inmates  of  the  lodge  were  found  stirring,  the  thief 

merely  jerked  the  rope  and  was  inmiediately  raised  out  of  danger.     By 

the  same  device  the  thief  might  have  the  stolen  provisions  raised  in  install- 

I    ments  before  finally  making  his  exit  in  the  same  manner.     If  by  some  chance 

.    a  thief  was  caught,  a  heavy  ransom  had  to  be  paid  for  his  release.     On  the 

\   other  hand,  if  people  detected  their  loss  only  the  next  day,  they  merely 

I  laughed  and  showed  no  resentment. 

After  executing  thefts  in  various  earth-lodges,  the  thieves  met,  cooked 
the  purloined  food,  ate  it,  and  returned  to  their  homes  before  daybreak. 

Sometimes  a  man  would  voluntarily  bring  meat  to  the  Stone  Hammers, 
sa>nng,  "  You  are  brave  young  men;  I  am  bringing  you  dried  meat  for  your 
dinner." 

Water-chief  gave  the  following,  rather  realistic  picture  of  a  thieving 
expedition. 

After  the  completion  of  the  purchase  we  marched  through  the  village,  and  made 
this  announcement:  "We  are  going  to  steal  to-night.  Hide  your  parfieches!'' 
We  went  about,  repeating  the  words  of  this  song  many  times.  Finally  we  returned 
to  our  lodge.  One  of  the  older  members  spoke  to  us  as  follows:  ''Go  in  pairs,  all  of 
you!"  I  selected  Wounded-face  for  my  partner.  We  went  together  to  the  village 
and  saw  light  in  one  of  the  earth-lodges.  As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  door,  we  looked  in 
and  saw  a  woman  making  bread.  We  said,  '^  We '11  try  to  steal  that,  it  has  a  pleasant 
smell."  We  watched  all  night.  When  done,  the  woman  put  her  bread  into  a  dish- 
pan,  placed  it  inside  a  box,  and  hid  it.  We  noted  the  place.  ''Friend,"  said  I, 
"we  shall  surely  get  it."  She  covered  the  box  with  a  dry  skin  and  put  some  heavy 
object  inside.  We  saw  all  her  attempts  at  hiding  the  food.  We  ran  off  some  little 
distance  to  watch  the  smoke-hole  in  order  to  see  when  the  lire  would  be  out.  Then 
we  returned.  Wounded-face  removed  a  log  far  enough  for  me  to  crawl  in  (for  I  was 
still  small) ,  then  I  entered.  As  soon  as  I  was  inside,  he  called  me  back,  and  whispered, 
"Unbar  the  door  I"  I  did  so.  Wounded-face  continued,  "Be  careful,  go  very 
slowly,  or  they  will  catch  us."  I  went  ahead;  at  every  step  I  heard  my  arms  and 
leg-joints  creaking.  I  raised  the  bar  with  a  noise.  "Be  careful,  grasp  it  at  the 
bottom,  and  lift,"  said  my  partner.  I  obeyed.  Wounded-face  entered,  and  both 
of  us  advanced  towards  the  food.  Our  bones  were  creaking.  We  proceeded  very 
quietly  along  the  edge  of  the  earth-lodge.  Part  of  the  way  I  took  the  lead,  until  we 
got  to  the  biscuit  box.  We  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  food.  I  raised  the  hides,  and 
reached  down  for  the  biscuits.  The  top  one  I  gave  to  Wounded-face,  who  began 
eating  it  then  and  there.  He  found  that  it  was  as  yet  uncooketl.  The  flour  covered 
his  mouth  and  breast  with  white.  He  said  to  me,  "You  run  faster  than  I,  take  the 
pan,  I'll  lift  the  door  and  give  you  a  sign  when  I  am  ready,  then  you  must  run  out.'^ 
So  I  got  ready,  raised  the  cover,  and  lifted  the  bread.  When  I  had  done  that,  I 
pushed  the  cover  off,  no  longer  caring  what  noise  I  made,  and  ran  off.  I  ran  towards 
the  river.  Wounded-face  said,  "Run  hard!  If  they  catch  us,  they  will  take  away 
all  our  clothes."    So  we  ran  hard,  and  reached  the  river.     We  jumped  from  the 
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bank  into  the  water  and  waded  along  the  bank  for  a  while,  then  we  climbed  up  a  hill 
and  continued  to  run.  We  got  back  to  the  lodge  of  the  society.  Each  pair  of 
members  had  stolen  something, —  sugar,  dried  meat,  or  other  provisions.  After 
the  feast,  towards  daylight,  we  went  home. 

The  following  morning  the  owner  of  the  lodge  I  had  stolen  from  summoned  me 
to  his  home.  Though  I  was  afraid,  I  went.  When  I  arrived,  I  looked  around  and 
saw  Wounded-face  already  seated  there.  I  sat  down  near  him,  expecting  to  be 
questioned  regarding  the  meat.  Our  host  gave  us  each  a  platter  with  food.  When 
we  had  eaten,  he  filled  a  pipe  for  us.  When  we  had  smoked,  he  said  nothing,  and  I 
thought  that  he  was  not  going  to  reproach  us  for  the  theft.  All  three  of  us  smoked, 
laughing  and  talking  at  the  same  time.  I  was  glad  at  his  not  making  mention  of  the 
last  night's  doings.  But  when  we  had  done  smoking,  I  knew  he  was  going  to  ask  us 
about  the  stolen  food,  and  got  frightened  again.  At  last  he  said,  ''  Last  night  some- 
one stole  all  our  baked  biscuits.  You  are  my  friends,  perhaps  your  society  did  this, 
and  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  who  were  the  thieves."  I  did  not  answer,  but  Wounded- 
face,  pointing  at  our  host,  said,  "You  are  not  acting  as  you  should.  You  ought  to 
Bay  to  your  wife,  *  Give  these  boys  some  biscuits  and  coffee.'  Yet  you  did  not  say  so. 
I  know  you  can  afford  to  entertain  us  in  this  way:  it  would  not  kill  you  at  all." 
^'Very  well,"  said  our  host,  "I  am  very  glad,  my  younger  brothers,  that  you  tell  me 
what  I  ought  to  do.  The  matter  is  settled  now.  You  must  not  have  any  bad  feel- 
ing against  me."  Then  we  went  from  the  lodge,  and  thereafter  no  longer  were 
afraid  of  the  man  whose  meat  we  had  stolen. 

In  Wolf-chief's  group  White-buffalo  was  the  best  thief.  He  would 
enter  any  earth-lodge,  and,  guided  by  his  sense  of  smell,  could  detect  the 
hidden  meat  or  other  food.  Wolf-chief  was  too  nervous  to  make  a  good 
thief;  his  heart  began  to  palpitate  and  the  joints  of  his  legs  creaked  when 
Drum  tried  to  teach  him  to  steal.  Drum  thought  there  was  some  good  meat 
in  Big-black's  lodge.  Accordingly  they  went  thither  and  entered  by  remov- 
ing a  log  behind  the  entrance  passageway.  Drum  bade  Wolf -chief  walk  on 
tiptoe  around  one  side  of  the  circle  of  posts,  and  himself  walked  round  the 
other  side.  Touching  the  posts,  my  informant  had  gone  about  halfway 
when  he  came  to  a  basket.  Wishing  to  seize  it,  he  upset  a  number  of  tin 
cups  belonging  to  the  Dog  society,  which  came  toppling  down  with  a  crash. 
All  the  inmates  of  the  lodge  woke  up  and  said,  "Oh,  there  are  thieves  in 
here!"  W^olf-chief  ran  about  in  the  dark,  unable  to  find  the  exit  and  pur- 
sued by  the  people.  Drum  showed  him  where  the  door  was  and  both  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape.  Drum  made  fun  of  W^olf-chief  for  not 
knowing  how  to  steal. 
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Hot  Dancers. 

Maximilian  identifies  the  Hot  dancers  (ba  tsaweO  with  the  Stone  Ham- 
mers. This  view  was  not  confirmed  by  my  informants,  who  stated  that  the 
membership  was  bought  as  in  the  military  societies,  but  did  not  assign  to 
the  organization  a  definite  place  in  the  Hidatsa  series.  According  to  the 
Prince,  the  ceremony  resembled  that  of  the  Mandan  (see  p.  308)  in  that  the 
performers  danced  barefoot  on  glowing  embers  and  took  out  meat  from  a 
pot  of  boiling  water.  The  hands,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  forearms  and  the 
feet,  were  painted  red. 

Maximilian  (II,  144)  says  that  the  Hidatsa  obtained  the  dance  by 
purchase  from  the  Arikara  —  a  statement  corroborated  by  Hairy-coat 
but  denied  by  others  who  regard  the  dance  as  indigenous-  According  to 
Wolf-chief,  an  Hidatsa  going  to  receive  a  vision  saw  a  raven  singing  and 
dancing.  He  noticed  the  feathers  on  the  raven's  back.  He  saw  the  raven 
go  forward,  put  his  bill  into  the  vessel,  and  take  it  out  again.  On  another 
night  he  saw  many  people  dancing  in  a  lodge.  The  dancers  had  a  raven- 
skin  tied  to  the  back  of  their  belts.  A  kettle  of  boiling  water  was  to  be 
seen  over  a  fire.  Each  dancer,  in  turn,  put  his  hand  into  the  kettle,  and, 
when  he  got  back,  a  certain  man  seemed  to  rub  something  on  his  hands. 
This  man  knew  what  kind  of  a  weed  to  grow  for  medicine  that  would  pre- 
vent injury.  He  chewed  some  of  the  medicine,  and  spat  it  on  the  per- 
formers' arms.    Flat  sticks  with  honor  marks  were  raised  aloft  in  dancing. 

Hairy-coat  says  that  all  the  Hot  dancers  painted  themselves  with  red, 
yellow  or  black  colors.  At  the  back  of  the  head  they  wore  an  ornament 
composed  of  two  eagle  feathers  and  owl  wing-feathers.  The  lower  part  of 
the  face  was  painted  black,  while  the  upper  part  might  be  painted  according 
to  each  dancer's  wishes.  One  or  two  oblique  bars  across  the  face  symbolized 
the  striking  of  enemies.  If  the  upper  portion  of  the  face  had  been  decorated 
with,  yellow  paint,  these  bars  were  in  red,  otherwise  in  black. 

There  were  five  oflScers.  The  two  head  men  sat  in  the  center;  one  of 
them  was.painted  red,  and  the  other  yellow.  The  latter  had  a  red  lightning 
line  on  both  legs,  both  arms,  and  across  the  chest.  Both  head  men  painted 
their  bodies  with  a  red  sun  in  front  and  a  red  new-moon  in  the  back.  A 
third  man,  partly  painted  with  black,  acted  as  food-distributor.  He  had  a 
red  star  on  his  breast  and  a  green  new-moon  on  his  back,  the  rest  of  which 
was  daubed  yellow.  T\^'o  other  oflScers,  also  decorated  with  lightning  lines 
and  a  moon  design,  bore  pipes.  When  the  members  ate  together,  the 
oflScers  were  the  first  to  be  served.  BuflTalo-bird-woman  says  that  two  men 
wore  raven-skins  in  the  back. 
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When  a  dance  was  held,  a  big  fire  was  built  and  slices  of  half-<lried  meat 
were  boiled  in  a  kettle  suspended  over  it.  A  hide  scraped  clear  of  hair  was 
stretched  out  flat  behind  the  fire.  The  oflScer  who  was  painted  black 
came  to  the  fireplace,  chewed  some  medicine,  and  spat  it  first  on  his  hands, 
and  then  into  the  kettle.  Then  he  plunged  his  hand  into  the  vessel,  ex- 
tracted a  piece  of  meat,  and  threw  it  on  the  hide.  The  other  members 
followed  suit  until  all  the  meat  had  been  taken  out.  No  one  ever  biuned 
his  fingers.  By  way  of  joking  a  man  sometimes  put  a  piece  of  hot  meat 
on  a  friend's  back,  for  he  knew  the  medicine  would  prevent  scalding. 

When  they  wished  to  smoke,  one  pipe-bearer  went  upon  the  roof  and 
began  to  sing,  facing  south,  while  someone  inside  was  beating  a  drum.  At 
the  close  of  his  song,  the  pipe-bearer  went  towards  the  west,  raised  his  pipe 
and  again  began  to  sing.  He  repeated  the  performance  on  the  north,  and 
finally  on  the  east,  side  of  the  roof,  then  descended,  and  passed  the  pipe  to 
the  other  pipe-carrier,  whereupon  he  began  to  dance  round  the  fireplace. 
One  of  the  head  men  knocked  off  the  charred  part  of  a  burned  stick,  chewed 
medicine,  picked  up  the  hot  charcoal  with  his  mouth  and  approached  his 
friend,  who  lit  the  pipe  with  the  charcoal.  Then  the  head  man  replaced 
the  charcoal  near  the  fire.  This  performance  was  also  undergone  by  the 
second  pipe-bearer.    Finally,  smoke  was  given  to  the  chiefs.^ 

In  dancing,  members  advanced  the  left  foot  and  sometimes  raised  the 
right  hand  as  if  to  strike  the  kettle. 

For  the  words  of  one  song  Wolf-chief  gives  the  following: 

"  ba  tsawe'    dwo'    mi  hi'ts." 
"Hot  [One]    has  come  to  me." 

Wolf-chief  thinks  this  dance  may  possibly  be  identical  with  the  Grass 
dance,  or  that  they  are  only  different  variations  of  the  same  performance; 
the  raising  of  the  sticks  and  the  songs  seem  to  him  noteworthy  similarities. 
According  to  the  same  informant,  two  causes  operated  to  make  the  dance 
obsolete:  the  smallpox,  which  destroyed  many  of  the  members,  and  the 
fact  that  there  were  only  two  songs,  so  that  the  people  soon  tired  of  the 
dance. 

Kit-Fox  Society. 

Maximilian  merely  informs  us  that  the  members  of  the  Kit-Fox  society 
(i'Exoxka)  i'ke'  when  parading,  wore  otter  and  wolf  skins.  Hairy-coat  — 
himself  never  a  member  —  says  that  all  the  Kit-Foxes  wore  kilts  similar 

>  It  la  not  dear,  which  of  the  oiBoera  are  referred  to  here. 
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to  those  of  the  Bull  society,  edged  with  eagle  feathers  and  decorated  with 
three  kit-fox  skins,  one  in  the  rear  and  one  on  either  side.  This  kit-fox  deco- 
ration he  actually  saw  on  but  one  member,  but  Bear- 
looks,  who  had  initiated  my  informant's  brother,  said 
that  all  might  use  it.  The  body  was  painted  yellow 
or  pink.  All  members  apparently  wore  a  rawhide 
(or  cloth)  head  band  decorated  with  a  number  of  kit- 
fox  jaws  sometimes  painted  yellow  and  green;  jaws 
placed  in  juxtaposition  faced  each  other.  This  head 
band  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  that  in  use  among 
the  Mandan  (Fig.  17).  These  head  bands  may  have 
been  considered  sacred  to  some  extent,  for  Wolf-chief 
says  that  smoke  was  offered  to  them.  Hairy-coat 
mentions  a  necklace  made  of  the  whole  skin  of  a 
raven,  the  bill  and  tail  being  tied  together.  At  one 
time  it  seems  that  the  Kit-Foxes  shaved  off  their 
hair  on  the  sides  so  as^  to  leave  a  central  roach  and 
one  lock  in  the  front,  but  one  informant  limits  this 
practice  to  but  two  members,  while  others  speak  of 
individual  variations  in  the  decoration  of  the  hair. 
Thus,  Hairy-coat's  half-brother  merely  imitated  the 
roach  effect  with  a  buffalo  mane;  those  making  this 
substitution  combed  their  hair  back  stiff.  When  the 
hair  was  cut,  the  shaved  portions  of  the  head  were 
daubed  on  one  side  with  red  paint  and  on  the  other 
with  yellow  paint,  and  in  this  case,  according  to 
Hairy-coat,  the  members  wore  ear  ornaments  of 
dragon-fly  shape.  Another  informant  states  that  the 
shaved  parts  were  plastered  with  white  clay  and 
yellow  paint.  Small  tufts  of  hair  and  the  perforated 
spindle-shaped  ornaments  known  as  "hair-pipes" 
hung  down  over  the  fox-jaw  head  band.  At  the  back 
of  the  head  some  meml)ers  wore  a  bunch  of  feathers 
colored  red. 

According  to  Poor-wolf,  there  were  two  rattlers, 
two  men  with  hooked  spears  wrapped  with  otterskin, 
and  a  single  officer  bearing  a  spear  ^Tapped  with 
wolfskin.  Wolf-chief  mentions  but  one  hooked  spear 
officer,  but  adds  two  officers  with  straight  sticks. 
Fig.  4  (50.1-4319).  Hairy-coat  is  the  only  one  to  speak  of  two  spear-bows 
Length.  184  cm.  similar  to  those  of  the  Half -Shaved  Heads;  he  had 
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never  purchased  the  Kit-Fox  society  and  is  thus  more  liable  to  err  than 
other  informants  on  the  subject  of  this  organization.  Fig.  4  shows  a 
hooked  stick  wrapped  with  wolfskin,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Packs-wolf's  brother.  More  recently  it  had  been  used  by  a  woman  in  a 
dance,  introduced  among  the  Hidatsa  by  the  Dakota. 

In  battle  the  hooked-stick  men  would  sing  a  certain  song  as  an  indi- 
cation of  their  next  move,  namely,  the  planting  of  their  emblems  into  the 
ground.  The  rank  and  file  then  prepared  to  aid  them,  for  regardless  of 
danger  these  officers  were  not  supposed  to  flee  from  the  enemy  unless  their 
spears  were  plucked  out  by  a  fellow-tribesman. 

The  order  in  which  these  officers  marched  relatively  to  one  another  and 
the  privates  during  a  public  procession  was  fairly  definite,  though  it  is 
given  somewhat  differently  by  the  several  informants. 

According  to  Wolf-chief,  the  Kit-Foxes  marched  two  abreast,  with  the 
exception  of  a  trio  in  the  rear  and  the  officer  bearing  the  hooked  spear 
wrapped  with  otterskin,  who  walked  in  the  center,  by  himself.  At  the 
head  of  the  procession  walked  the  officer  carrying  the  hooked-stick  wrapped 
with  wolfskin,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  rattlers.  At  the  end  of  the  line 
were  the  two  straight-staff  bearers,  and  apparently  beside  them  the  second 
rattler.  Poor-wolf  put  the  wolf-stick  bearer  in  the  center,  and  the  two 
rattlers  behind  and  before  the  two  otter-stick  officers  respectively.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hairy-coat  confirms  Wolf-chief's  statement  as  to  the  leader, 
but  speaks  of  a  hooked-stick  officer  in  the  rear. 

The  rattles  were  originally  made  of  rawhide,  but  in  Wolf-chief's  day 
they  were  made  of  tin  cans,  enclosing  stones  and  decorated  with  horse-tails 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  handle,  which  projected  above  the  can. 

The  bent  staff  (miraracku'pe)  borne  by  Wolf-chief's  leader  was  hooked 
at  the  top,  Wrapped  with  wolfskin,  and  decorated  at  four  points  with  pairs 
of  wolfskin  strips, —  one  pair  at  the  end  of  the  hook  and  the  others  at 
points  on  the  shaft.  The  upper  half  of  the  stick  was  painted  red.  The 
hooked  otterskin-stick  seems  to  have  been  quite  similar  save  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  otterskin  at  corresponding  points.  The  straight  staffs  are  de- 
scribed as  long,  wrapped  with  black  and  red  cloth,  and  decorated  at  the  top 
with  two  erect  eagle  feathers.  The  otterskin  on  the  staffs  represented  the 
otter's  activity,  and  the  wolfskin  the  strength  of  the  wolf  as  an  enemy,  the 
red  paint  on  the  stick  symboUzing  the  blood  of  his  prey.  Whoever  owned 
this  stick  had  good  luck  in  counting  coup  on  the  enemy. 

Like  the  head  bands  of  the  privates,  the  officers'  regalia  were  in  some 
measure  regarded  as  sacred;  at  feasts  the  members,  after  offering  food  to 
the  north,  also  made  offerings  to  the  hooked-sticks  and  other  emblems 
(Hairy-coat). 
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Normally  the  Kit-Fox  society  was  bought  by  a  group  of  young  men  after 
the  Stone  Hammer  society  and  before  the  Lumpwood  membership.  This, 
however,  was  not  necessarily  the  case.  Thus,  Poor-wolf,  for  some  reason 
never  joined  the  Kit-Fox  society,  and  mention  has  already  been  made  of  a 
case  where  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  selling  group  induced  the  prospec- 
tive buyers  to  obtain  the  membership  of  an  ordinarily  higher  organization 
(p.  233).  After  the  smallpox,  Hairy-coat  states,  there  was  but  a  single 
survivor  belonging  to  the  Kit-Fox  society,  named  Bear-looks,  and  the 
organization  would  have  fallen  into  desuetude  had  not  the  members  of  the 
informant's  half-brother's  group  purchased  the  membership  from  Bear-looks. 
Here,  then,  the  continuation  of  the  society  was  hanging  by  a  thread;  and 
it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  previous  to  white  influence  warfare  some- 
times produced  similar  results  and  completely  wiped  out  a  society  from  its 
place  in  the  series. 

The  fact  that  in  the  last-mentioned  case  there  was  but  a  single  seller  did 
not  interfere  with  the  essentials  of  the  customary  purchase  proceedings. 
The  purchasers  piled  up  property  for  Bear-looks  as  an  initial  payment,  and 
Bear-looks  instructed  them  in  the  appropriate  songs  and  dances.  He  was  a 
good  singer  and  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  not  the  drumhead  but  the  drum 
hoop.  He  got  the  assistance  of  other  people, —  presumably  for  preparing 
the  regalia  for  his  sons.  While  putting  the  wolfskin  on  the  leader's  staff, 
he  sang  this  song,  which  an  officer  was  expected  to  sing  in  planting  his 
emblem  in  the  ground: — 

"Iwara'kic  maha^*kuts.  hi'ro'  ware'tawits." 

"  I  shall  stay  here  (live)    but  a  little  while.    Right  here         I  will  stay." 

Another  song  was  sung  in  putting  on  the  otterskin: — 

"i'Exoxkao,     m!       i'riwawa'h?rek      ce    ici'Ets,     hiro'    ware'tats." 
"Foxes,  myself    if  I  want  to  save    that    is  bad,    hence    I  will  not  go." 

In  teaching  the  boys  to  dance,  the  old  man  sang  as  follows : — 

"awa'haca    waki'       wawa'hets." 

"Scattered        I  lie        I  wish,"  i.  e.     "I  wish  to  lie  with  my  bones 

scattered." 

Another  song  was  of  the  same  type: — 

"batsete       i'ruts  bare'wits." 

"A  man        should  die,     I  will  go." 

Still  another  song  is  of  quite  a  different  character: — 

"  na'kirahe         ici'Eka  tits,      bare'wits." 

"Your  husband    is  very  bad,        I '11  go  (away  with  you)." 
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Poor-wolf  gave  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the  purchase  transactions. 
While  he  and  his  comrades  were  Stone  Hammers,  their  fathers  acquired  the 
Lumpwood  membership.    Accordingly,  the  Stone  Hammers  went  to  them, 
and  asked  for  how  much  property  they  would  sell  the  Kit-Fox  society. 
They  replied,  "You  boys  must  gather  together  property,  and  we  shall  then 
tell  you  whether  you  have  heaped  up  enough  for  buying  the  Kit  Fox  society. 
The  younger  men  went  back,  and  collected  plenty  of  calicoes,  shirts  and  the 
like.    One  day,  when  a  great  amount  had  been  amassed,  they  took  it  over 
to  their  lodge.    Then  one  of  the  Foxes  inspected  the  pile  and  said  it  waa 
about  large  enough.    Accordingly,  the  Foxes  consented  to  sell.    For  four 
nights  the  sons  feasted  their  fathers  and  learned  their  songs.    On  the  fourth 
night  the  fathers  decided  which  of  the  sons  were  to  become  officers,  for  they 
knew  which  were  the  bravest  warriors  and  also  the  best  singers.     The  offi- 
cers-elect presented  horses  to  their  fathers.     Sometimes  an  officer  elected 
in  this  way  was  slain  in  battle.     In  this  case  the  successor  was  appointed 
by  the  society,  and  he  was  not  expected  to  pay  for  getting  the  position. 
On  the  final  day  of  purchase,  the  Foxes  paraded  about  the  village,  followed 
by  the  fathers  who  sang  for  them.     The  members  marched  at  a  very  rapid 
pace.    As  Hairy-coat  put  it,  "They  trotted  like  kit-foxes."    Whenever 
they  desired  to  halt,  the  leaders  turned  to  form  a  circle.    The  fathers  went 
into  the  center  of  the  circle  with  their  hand-drums,  and  the  Foxes  danced 
to  their  songs.    For  this  occasion  the  members  were  arrayed  in  their  best 
clothes  and  wore  switches.    A  few  had  fox-jaw  head  bands;  some  used  red 
paint,  others  yellow  paint.     As  they  stood  there,  their  relatives  piled  up 
presents  for  each  one  in  recognition  of  their  bravery  in  fighting  the  enemy. 
These  gifts  were  turned  over  to  the  fathers  in  the  center  of  the  circle.     At 
four  of  these  halting-places  the  Foxes  performed  their  dance,  then  they 
returned  to  their  lodge.    On  their  return  the  fathers  gave  them  a  drum,  as 
well  as  further  instruction  in  singing.     They  said,  "  We  have  done  with 
this  society,  it  is  yours."    There  were  about  thirty  young  men  who  bought 
the  society  with  Wolf-chief,  who  was  then  26  years  old.     They  continued 
performing  the  Fox  dance  until  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Grass 
dance;  then  they  gave  it  up,  because  they  preferred  the  new  dance.     How- 
ever, Wolf-chief  still  considers  himself  a  Kit-Fox,  because  the  membership 
was  never  purchased  of  him. 

An  account  given  by  the  same  informant  a  year  later  expands  but  also 
contradicts  his  previous  utterances  on  some  points.  In  the  latter  narrative 
he  states  that  all  the  kettles  of  food  provided  by  the  purchasers  in  enter- 
tainment of  the  sellers  were  given  collectively  and  distributed  by  the  sellers 
among  themselves.  The  regalia  were  not  made  by  the  fathers,  but  by  the 
buyers  themselves,  and  it  was  the  latter  that  appointed  officers  according  to 
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their  bravery.  If  one  of  the  men  named  declined  the  office,  another  was 
asked  to  take  it.  Those  who  accepted  the  position  responded,  suggesting, 
but  without  expressly  stating,  that  they  should  have  to  be  brave.  Thus, 
Foolish-crow  took  one  of  the  sticks,  saying,  "  I  think  I  must  die  some  time." 
Wolf -chief ,  in  taking  one  of  the  rattles,  remarked,  "  Well,  I  like  to  sing  any- 
way; I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  die  in  battle."  Buffalo-paunch  in 
taking  the  stick  wrapped  with  otterskin,  said,  "I  do  not  know  whether  I 
shall  strike  an  enemy,  but  at  all  events  I  like  to  have  the  stick."  Lame- 
bull  took  one  of  the  straight  sticks  and  said,  "  This  feathered  stick  looks  well, 
it  will  help  me  with  the  girls."  The  rattlers  had  four  songs,  the  hooked- 
staff  officers  each  had  one,  but  the  straight-staff  bearers  did  not  have  a 
distinctive  song. 

As  already  stated,  certain  officers  were  under  special  obligations  to  act 
bravely  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  which  duties  are  also  indicated  in  the 
words  of  their  songs  (see  p.  256).  All  the  Kit-Foxes,  however,  strove  to 
distinguish  themselves  and  to  rescue  comrades  exposed  to  danger.  This 
feature  is  illustrated  by  the  following  statements. 

A  Fox  bearing  the  otter-lance  once  charged  against  the  Sioux,  who  were 
entrenched  behind  breastworks,  and  was  killed  after  lancing  one  enemy. 
Another  Fox  rushed  in,  and  saved  the  lance.  When  the  Indians  returned, 
they  marveled  at  the  slain  man's  bravery,  and  mourned  his  loss.  His 
friends  mourned,  but  after  a  while  they  prepared  a  great  feast,  and  desired 
someone  to  take  his  place.  Old  men  were  summoned  to  a  council.  Half- 
fat  was  present.  The  dead  warrior's  lance  was  stuck  in  the  ground.  Before 
the  assembly  had  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter.  Half-fat  gave 
the  war-whoop  several  times,  and  seized  the  spear.  Half -fat  joined  the  next 
war  party.  They  located  a  large  Sioux  camp,  and  prepared  to  make  a 
charge  in  the  daytime.  Half-fat  was  carrj'ing  the  first  spear,  and  took  off 
its  case  (?).  He  had  his  hair  shaved  and  dressed;  feathers  were  tied  to 
his  hips,  and  the  fox-jaw  head  band  encircled  his  forehead.  He  rubbed 
wetted  yellow  paint  over  his  hair,  and  daubed  red  paint  in  between.  When 
he  was  ready,  he  sang  his  war  song.  All  his  comrades  began  to  cry,  as  they 
exp)ected  to  lose  him.  They  charged  at  daybreak*.  Half -fat  approached 
the  enemy,  planted  his  lance  in  the  ground,  and  would  not  move.  The 
Sioux  whipped  him  till  his  face  was  bleeding.  Then  another  Fox,  named 
Fur-on-his-homs,  made  a  dash  against  the  Sioux,  plucked  out  Half-fat's 
lance,  and  ran  back  to  his  o^n  lines,  followed  by  Half-fat.  Later  Half-fat 
charged  against  the  Sioux  breast^'orks,  and  again  stuck  his  spear  into  the 
ground.  The  enemy  shot  him  in  the  head;  he  was  killed,  and  toppled  down. 
Half-fat's  war  song  was  ever  since  kept  by  the  society.  In  another  fight, 
a  Fox  riding  the  same  horse  with  his  father-in-law  noticed  that  some  Hidatsa 
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warriors  had  been  hurt  by  the  Sioux,  and  immediately  started  back  again  to 
face  the  enemy. 

In  the  winter  the  Foxes  danced  in  their  lodge,  in  the  summer  they  went 
outdoors.  On  some  evenings,  when  they  had  gathered  in  the  lodge  for  a 
feast,  they  allowed  old  people  to  join  in  the  repast.  These  guests  were  wont 
to  call  up  members  by  name,  and  say,  "  You  have  a  great  many  enemies. 
You  will  not  live  long,  but  try  to  be  men." 


LUMPWOODS. 

This  society  is  called  by  Maximilian  "die  Bande  der  grossen  Sabel, 
la  bande  des  grands  sabres"  and  forms  the  second  in  his  series  of  Hidatsa 
age-«ocieties.  In  dancing  they  carried  sabres  in  their  hands,  from  which 
fact  Maximilian  argued  that  the  organization  was  probably  of  recent 
origin.* 

The  translation  of  the  native  name  of  this  society,  miraxi'ci  was  for  a 
time  involved  in  considerable  doubt.  My  interpreters  at  first  translated 
it  "  baskets,"  which  would  coincide  with  that  of  the  third  society  in  one  of 
Clark's  two  lists  of  Arikara  organizations.^  I,  however,  felt  confident  from 
the  similarity  with  the  Crow  mardxi'ce  that  the  meaning  was  "  Lumpwood," 
which  is  also  that  obtained  by  Curtis.*  Further  questioning  seemed  to  me 
to  establish  the  correctness  of  this  rendering  beyond  doubt.  Wolf -chief 
remarked  that  this  society  was  in  existence  before  the  separation  of  the  Crow 
and  Hidatsa,  and  his  sister  said  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  Crow.  It 
must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  Lumpwood  organizations  of  the 
two  tribes  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  In  particular,  one 
trait  highly  characteristic  of  the  Crow  society  is  lacking  in  its  Hidatsa 
counterpart.  Poor-wolf,  as  well  as  other  Hidatsa,  knew  of  the  Crow  mara- 
xi'ce  custom  of  stealing  wives  (see  p.  169),  but  said  that  it  was  never 
practised  by  the  Hidatsa.  It  was  at  one  time  suggested  to  introduce  the 
custom,  but  the  old  men  vetoed  the  proposal. 

Hairy-coat  says  that  one  day  long  ago  the  people  in  a  village  were  hungry. 
Two  young  men  went  out  to  get  a  vision.  The  miraxi'ci  society  was  re- 
vealed to  them  by  buffaloes  in  human  shape,  bearing  the  emblems  described 
below.  The  buffaloes  instructed  the  young  men  how  to  dance  and  sing, 
and  bade  them  unite  all  the  boys  of  their  age  in  order  to  instruct  them  in 


I  MaxImlUui,  tt.  217. 

>  Clark,  355.    The  Hidatsa  word  for  "basket"  is  however  differently  accented:   mUa^ 
ztet, 

•  Curtis.  IV,  182. 
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turn.  On  such  occasions,  they  prophesied,  it  would  always  rain  for  a  short 
time,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Hairy-coat  declares  that  in  his  day  it  always 
began  to  rain  a  little  whenever  the  Lumpwoods  beat  their  drum.  The 
visionaries  were  informed  that  the  flat-board  was  to  be  used  in  striking 
enemies.  In  addition  to  the  buffaloes  the  young  men  also  saw  birds  in  a 
tree  and  their  nest;  the  latter  is  represented  by  the  drum  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  many  miraxi'ci  songs  belong  to  the  birds.  When  the  animals 
that  appeared  to  the  visionaries  had  done  instructing  them,  some  rose  into 
the  air  as  birds,  others  turned  into  buffaloes,  bears,  or  snakes. 

The  close  association  with  the  buffalo  indicated  in  this  origin  tradition 
persisted  in  later  times.  Poor-wolf  says  that  the  Lumpwoods  were  wont  to 
pray  to  the  buffalo  for  good  luck  and  constructed  pens  into  which  they 
would  drive  the  buffalo.  Wolf-chief  and  his  sister  mention  one  of  their 
ancestors,  Yellow-horse,  who  went  out  on  the  prairie  to  fast.  His  knobbed 
("lumpy")  miraxi'ci  stick,  which  Lumpwoods  took  with  them  in  their 
quests  for  supernatural  power,  revealed  four  songs  to  him,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  able  to  lure  buffalo  into  a  pen.  These  songs  were  inherited 
in  the  maternal  line.  Wolf-chief  himself  used  some  of  them  in  the  chase. 
In  organizing  a  buffalo  hunt.  Yellow-horse  had  the  young  men  pile  up  stones, 
and  then  bade  them  chase  the  game  toward  a  steep  bluff,  while  he  himself 
sang  his  mystery  songs  to  entice  the  buffalo  where  he  wanted  them.  The 
buffalo  were  chased  down  the  cliff.  When  the  people  got  there,  Yellow- 
horse  said  to  them,  "  Do  not  go  near,  I  want  my  wife  to  come  here."  When 
his  wife  arrived  he  bade  her  jump  on  top  of  the  buffalo  and  then  come  back. 
She  said  she  thought  it  was  too  dangerous,  but  when  he  insisted  she  obeyed. 
Some  of  the  buffalo  were  still  alive,  one  of  them  being  an  albino.  Neverthe- 
less, she  came  back  safe.  The  people  thought  Yellow-horse  had  great 
power.  They  had  killed  a  great  number  of  buffalo.  They  piled  up  meat, 
and  built  a  lodge  there.  Hence  the  name  "Horse-pound  Point"  was  given 
to  a  spot  near  Ft.  Berthold. 

The  rank  and  file  carried  as  emblems  of  the  society  unknobbed  sticks 
(mir'E  i  tawatu')  with  representations  of  animal  faces.  These  common 
sticks  did  not  necessarily  represent  buffalo.  The  last  of  the  men  carrying 
a  stick  of  this  sort  had  on  it  a  representation  of  a  bear,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  slow  in  his  movements.  However,  if  the  Hidatsa  had  surrounded  an 
enemy  and  were  afraid  to  approach  him  as  he  stood  at  bay,  this  officer  was 
expected  to  advance  against  him.  At  the  end  of  each  stick  there  was  a 
tail,  above  which  the  Lumpwoods  tied  some  medicine  "belonging  to  the 
buffalo,"  called  a'm'reche  which  was  used  for  incense  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion may  have  been  identical  with  the  we'  root  of  the  Crow.  One  of  the 
sticks,  borne  by  an  officer  marching  in  the  center  of  the  field  during  a  parade. 
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had  a  protuberance  at  one  end,  from  which  the  society  probably  derived 
its  name  and  which  represented  a  buffalo  head  (Fig.  5). 

At  the  back  of  the  head  each  member  wore  an  ornament  made  of  weasel- 
skin  strips,  called  t  tawara'xawi,  which  was  decorated  with  beads  or  hora- 
shells.  All  Lumpwoods  also  wore  crowns  of  bear-gut;  at  the  tj'ing  place, 
on  the  right  side,  two  hawk  feathers  were  attached. 

Certain  individual  variations  in  costume  were  due  to  the  members* 
%i3ions.  Thus  Hairy-coat,  having  had  a  revelation  from  a  buffalo,  painted 
a  large  horn  on  the  back  of  his  robe,  the  point  being  directed  towards  the 
right.     For  similar  reasons  some  used  wooden  whistles,  though  according 


to  another  statement  all  such  whistles  were  obtained  from  a  single  Lump- 
wood  who  bad  received  a  vision  from  an  etk.  Slight  changes  were  also 
prompted  without  special  reason.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  Hairy- 
coat's  purchase  white  eagle  feathers  were  tied  to  the  wooden  emblems 
for  embellishment.  Probably  the  decoration  of  switches  with  the  entire 
skins  of  small  hawks  and  other  birds  (Hairy-coat)  is  likewise  in  no  way 
essentially  connected  with  the  Lumpwood  society. 

There  were  two  officers  carrying  flat-boards  (mirixil'pi),  one  leading  the 
procession,  theotherin  the  rear.  A  model  of  a  flat-board,  made  by  Butterfly 
and  approved  by  Hairy-coat  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Hdry-coat  says  that  the 
projecting  comer  of  the  flat-board  represents  a  buffalo  hooking  with  one 
horn,  and  the  entire  board  a  buffalo.    One  side  of  the  board  was  painted 
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red,  the  other  yellow.  On  the  red  side  four  pairs  of  sUnting  black  lines 
represented  honor  marks,  and  the  other  side  was  simiUriy  decorated; 
according  to  Butterfly,  the  X-shaped  figure  in  the  model,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
lique lines,  denote  the  striking  of  an  enemy,  while  the  angular  horsetrack 
represents  a  stolen  horse.  The  grip  of  these  boards  is  said  to  have  been 
wrapped  with  buckskin,  to  which  a  dry  buffalo  tail  was  attached.  IJttle 
clusters  of  beaver  claws  and  hoofs  of  young  buffalo  were  secured  to  the  board, 
which  was  also  perforated  at  intervals  for  the  attachment  of  buckskin 
strips  decorated  with  eagle  feathers.     Tlie  leader  wore  moccasins,  the  heel 
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and  the  outside  of  which,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  were  [winted  red  to 
s>'mbolize  the  enemy's  blood.  Near  the  ankle  a  wolf-tail  was  tied  to  the 
moccasin ;  at  the  near  end  this  tail  was  wTapped  with  red  cloth  and  buckskin, 
while  at  the  other  end  shortened  raven  wing-feathers  were  attached.  As 
the  raven  wings  represented  a  scalp,  only  men  who  had  scalped  an  enemy 
were  privileged  to  use  them  for  decoration;  a  man  who  had  caught  an 
enemy  with  his  hands  might  both  use  the  raven  feathers  and  redden  his 
moccasins.  The  leggings '  were  of  tanned  antelope  skin  dressed  without 
the  hair.  Both  sides  were  fringed  and  decorated  with  gull-wing  quill  work 
in  blue  or  yellow  patterns.  A  band  of  rawhide  about  tno  fingers  in  breadth, 
similarly  decoratcil,  was  tied  round  the  knee.  A  breechclout  was  worn, 
and  to  the  left  side  of  the  belt  there  was  attached  a  bunch  of  bison  tails  cut 
short  at  the  bottom  and  hanging  down  to  the  muscle  of  the  lower  leg. 
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Four  officers  carried  bow-spears,  the  heads  of  which  represented_a 
bufTalo's  sharp  horns.  One  of  the  bow-spears  was  double-headed  and  repre- 
sented a  young  bull  moving  quickly  in  a  fight;  it 
was  borne  by  tiie  drum-carrier.  In  marching  the 
officers  always,  bore  their  bow-spears  in  the  left 
hand,  so  that  the  spear  point  slanted  toward  the 
right.  The  bow  was  about  6  feet  in  length,  painted 
a  light  pink,  bent  in  the  center  and  at  the  top,  and 
supported  a  slanting  spear  head  of  sheet  iron.  The 
square  bottom  of  the  head  was  fixed  In  the  split  end 
of  the  bow  by  means  of  buckskin  string  and  was  cut 
into  four  times  on  each  side,  an  additional  oblique 
cut  being  made  on  each  side.  The  incisions  thus 
produced  were  intended  to  lacerate  an  enemy.  Both 
sides  of  the  spear  head  were  partly  filed  and  then 
subjected  to  fire,  which  turned  the  filed  sections 
blue,  then  the  remaining  portions  were  painted  pink 
or  light  blue.  Hairy-coat  painted  the  four  inches 
at  the  tip  of  his  spear  head  red  in  order  to  show 
that  he  had  struck  an  enemy.  His  bow  was  decora- 
ted on  both  sides  with  an  incised,  uncolored  lightning 
line.  The  bow  had  glued  to  it  several  fleshed  birds 
and  parts  of  birds  —  bluebirds,  red  woodpeckers, 
ducks,  etc. —  and  was  decorated  with  bunches  of 
feathera.  The  bowstring  was  of  the  kind  of  thread 
used  for  snares  and  supported  a  number  of  fine 
eagle  plumes  disposed  at  intervals  along  its  length. 
A  model  of  the  type  of  bow  used  by  this  society  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Six  officers  not  referred  to  by  any  other  inform- 
ants are  mentioned  by  Butterfly.  Two  of  them  bore 
hooked  staffs,  and  two  of  them  straight-staffs.  The 
hooked-stafTs  are  described  as  wrapped  with  otter- 
skin  and  decorated  with  feathers  and  strips  of  skin 
like  those  of  the  Fox  organization.  The  straight- 
staffs  were  wrapped  with  wolfskin,  and  had  eagle 
feathers  at  the  top;  the  upper  half  was  painted  red. 
Two  whippers  (i'ki  aku^)  had  quirts,  occasionally 
wrapped  with  foxskin;  when  young  men,  instead  of 
dancing,  remained  together  near  the  center  of  the 

lodge,  these  officers  whipped  them  into  taking  part         F^-     ^      (50.l-*353f. 
m  the  dance.  ^Mny.   Mu.h.  is?  cm. 
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Probably  officers  became  such  automatically  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
that  is,  through  the  fact  that  their  individual  fathers  had  owned  the  appro- 
priate regalia.  Thus,  Hairy-coat  received  a  bow-spear  from  the  clan 
father  he  had  selected  for  his  special  father.  If  a  vacancy  occurred  through 
death,  someone  said,  ''Our  friend  has  died,  I  wish  one  of  you  to  take  his 
bow-spear"  (or  other  emblem).  Then  the  emblem  was  passed  from  member 
to  member  until  some  one  man  offered  to  keep  it. 

Hairy-coat  was  about  23  or  24  years  old  when  his  group  bought  the 
miraxi'ci  membership.  This  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  statements  of  other 
informants  with  the  exception  of  Poor-wolf,  who  said  that  the  buyers 
were  middle-aged  men.  Poor-wolf,  however,  never  belonged  to  the  society, 
and  his  remark  is  refuted  even  for  the  period  of  his  youth  by  Maximilian's 
statement  that  the  Lumpwoods  were  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Moreover,  Poor-wolf  undoubtedly  errs  in  denj'ing  that  the  Lumpwoods 
bought  the  organization  from  a  group  of  fathers.    Thus,  Hairy-coat  says 
that  while  some  of  his  associates  contributed  horses  to  the  initial  payment, 
he  himself  gave  a  horse  only  to  his  individual  father;  that  the  fathers  were 
feasted  in  the  usual  way;  that  the  buyers  offered  them  their  wives;  and  that 
the  sellers  provided  their  sons  and  their  sons'  wives  with  clothing.     During 
a  public  performance  there  were  four  halts  in  the  village,  and  while  the 
members  stood  up,  the  fathers  sat  down  within  the  circle,  facing  southwest. 
Butterfly's  account  is  more  specific.     According  to  this  informant,  the 
prospective  buyers  brought  property  to  the  sellers,  and  filled  a  pipe  for 
them.     Two  leaders,  who,  however,  were  not  regarded  as  officers,  decided 
whether  the  membership  should  be  sold.     Then  the  fathers  also  determined 
the  number  of  nights  on  which  they  should  be  entertained.     Usually  about 
ten  nights  were  fixed  upon,  on  each  of  which  the  buyers  all  supplied  their 
fathers  with  kettlefuls  of  cooked  food.     A  few  of  the  sons  moreover  offered 
their  wives  to  their  fathers.    On  the  last  morning  a  buyer  went  to  his 
father,  bringing  him  a  horse,  and  sa^'ing,  "  Father,  I  wish  to  take  your  place 
now."    Then  the  father  replied,  "Very  well,  bring  your  wife  here."    When 
the  wife  had  arrived,  the  father  prayed  in  behalf  of  both  husband  and  wife. 
Then  he  opened  up  his  medicine  bundle,  took  out  some  object  seen  in  a 
vision  by  himself,  and  burnt  incense.     He  raised  the  image  over  the  smoke, 
and  sometimes  he  sang.     Addressing  the  sacred  object,  he  requested  it  to 
preserve  his  son  from  danger.     Besides,  he  furnished  both  his  son  and  his 
son's  wife  with  complete  suits  of  clothing.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
the  new  members  paraded  around  the  village.     The  onler  in  which  the 
Lumpwoods  marched  on  this  occasion  was  as  follows  (Hairy -coat).     The 
leader  carried  a  flat-board  and  was  followed  by  the  first  bow-spear  officer; 
next  there  were  a  number  of  privates  bearing  their  sticks;   behind  whom 
marched  the  second  bow-spear  bearer;  after  some  more  of  the  rank  and  file, 
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in  the  middle  of  the  procession,  came  the  owner  of  the  knobbed  stick,  fol- 
lowed by  ordinary  members;  then  there  came  the  third  bow-spear  oflScer, 
with  a  number  of  ordinary  Lumpwoods,  followed  by  the  member  with  the 
bear-face  emblem;  the  drum  carrier  with  the  double-headed  spear;  and 
finally  the  second  flat-board  officer  brought  up  the  rear.  The  Lumpwoods 
marched  in  single  file  and  were  supposed  thus  to  represent  a  procession  of 
the  buifalo.  As  Butterfly  adds  several  officers  to  the  list  given  by  other 
informants,  he  also  makes  some  additional  remarks  on  their  position  in  the 
line.  He  places  his  first  hooked-staff  bearer  directly  behind  the  leader; 
the  straight-staff  bearers  and  the  second  hooked-staff  officer  might  occupy 
any  position  they  pleased. 

The  new  members  were  followed  by  some  of  the  fathers,  who  were  to 
act  as  singers  on  this  occasion  and  formed  a  single  file  of  their  own.  As 
soon  as  the  leader  of  the  Lumpwood  line  turned  to  form  a  circle,  the  singers 
took  their  places  inside  with  their  hand-drums.  In  recent  times  white 
people  residing  near  the  Agency  then  brought  gifts  of  paint,  kerchiefs,  and 
looking-glasses.  The  relatives  of  the  dancers  also  brought  property,  which 
was  turned  over  to  the  fathers.  After  returning  to  their  lodge,  the  members 
danced  there. 

With  the  other  organizations  the  Lumpwoods  shared  the  military 
and  the  courting  features,  both  of  which  foimd  expression  in  their  songs. 
The  following  song  was  sung  during  nightly  serenades,  on  which  occasions 
women  joined  the  members: — 

"mi'Ekua'kape    ta'ruca    bare'wits." 
"  My  sweetheart    he  is  not,    still  I  will  go. 

Buffalo-bird-woman  remembers  the  following  words,  sung  on  similar 
occasions:  "  She  may  be  sleeping,  but  still  she  is  laughing."  Another  song, 
somewhat  obscurely  worded,  represents  a  woman  si)eaking  to  the  hus- 
band she  is  deserting  in  favor  of  her  lover: — 

"di    wa^tawapiwa -(- i'c,      kowi'hirets  bare'wits." 

"You    are  my  day,  it  will  be  no  more,    I  will  go." 

The  following  song  is  connected  with  the  vision  of  a  member  whose  suit 
had  been  spumed  by  a  young  woman: — 

"  maro'ka         ku'opika^ca  i'topa,  waci  Eraha'c        'tate', 

"Elk  young  buck        with  four  (teeth),         thus  he  said,       'Father, 

biri'kiku'ore,    tate'!" 
you  hear  me,       Father.* " 

As  a  dance  song  Hairy-coat  recited  the  following : — 

"mi'reca    wawaki'E    mama'hak,     ma'ro    oha'wika  tits." 
"Myself        I  fight  I  want,  I  am  very  tired." 
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Dances  were  frequently  held  in  Hairy-coat's  lodge.  There  the  wooden 
emblems  were  hung  up  in  a  bunch.  Once,  while  the  Hidatsa  were  away, 
the  enemy  came,  burned  the  village,  and  stole  the  emblems.  Hairy-coat 
found  ten  of  them  on  the  enemy's  trail. 

Packs-wolf  says  that,  while  dancing,  members  put  their  arms  behind 
them,  letting  their  hands  rest  on  the  rump.  According  to  Hairy-coat, 
there  was  a  preliminary  dance  within  the  lodge  before  the  Lumpwoods 
marched  out  into  the  village.  At  first  only  the  members  participated.  At 
the  end  of  each  song  the  members  raised  aloft  whatever  insignia  they  were 
holding  in  their  hands. 

The  following  social  feature  was  mentioned  by  Hairy-coat  in  connection 
with  his  account  of  the  Lumpwoods,  but  was  at  the  same  time  said  to  be 
shared  by  other  organizations.  On  some  nights  all  the  members  sent  for 
their  wives.  Then  water  was  poured  on  the  fire,  and  in  the  darkness  each 
man  seized  and  hugged  someone  else's  wife. 


He'rero^ka  i'ke'. 

Maximilian  speaks  of  the  Haiderohka-Achke,  and  translates  "  die  Raben- 
Bande,  la  bande  des  corbeaux."  This  is  somewhat  strange,  as  the  (quite 
different)  name  of  the  highest  of  his  societies  is  translated  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  According  to  my  interpreter,  the  meaning  of  he'rero  ka  Vke'  is 
"Crow  Indian  Imitators,"  and  as  the  Crow  were  known  as  Gens  des  Cor- 
beaux it  seems  probable  that  Maximilian  confounded  the  meanings  through 
this  circumstance. 

What  may  have  been  the  place  of  the  organization  in  the  series  at  the 
time  of  my  informants  was  not  ascertained.  Maximihan  describes  the 
members  as  youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  following  meager  data 
were  supplied  by  Hairy-coat. 

The  organization  originated  with  the  Crow,  among  whom  it  was  also 
called  "Black  Eyes."  It  was  sold  by  Bear-looking  to  Kidney's  group. 
Hairy-coat  says  the  members  resembled  the  Small  Dogs  and  the  Dogs  in 
wearing  a  bunch  of  owl  feathers  together  with  two  eagle  feathers  in  the  back 
of  the  head.  The  real  object  of  the  buyers  was  to  purchase  the  Kit-Fox 
membership.  Bear-looking  was  the  only  Kit-Fox  surviving  the  smallpox, 
accordingly  he  appropriated  the  entire  heap  of  goods.  However,  he  received 
but  little  food  from  the  purchasers,  and  wives  were  not  surrendered  to 
him.  After  the  goods  for  the  Kit-Fox  society  had  been  offered.  Bear-look- 
ing suggested  that  the  purchasers  should  also  buy  the  he'rero  ka,  which  was 
done  forthwith. 
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Hairy-coat  does  not  recollect  any  lance  emblems.  He  remembers  that 
his  father's  mother's  brother  wore  a  sash  and  thinks  that  there  were  four 
insignia  of  this  type.  There  may  have  been  a  whipper.  The  musical 
instruments  consisted  of  rattles.  The  dancing  resembled  that  of  the  Crazy 
Dogs. 

Little  Dogs. 

From  his  ignorance  of  an  origin  myth  Wolf-chief  infers  that  the  Little 
Dog  society  (Macu'ka  kari'cta)  was  of  alien,  possibly  of  Arikara,  origin, 
but  this  is  contrary  to  his  elder  sister's  opinion,  which  is  shared  by  Hairy- 
coat.  The  last-mentioned  authority  states  that  the  dogs  originated  the 
society.  They  approached  an  Hidatsa  village,  howling  like  wolves  but 
at  the  same  time  simulating  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  The  villagers  went 
out  to  see  them  and  found  them  transformed  into  human  ah&pe  and  wearing 
the  regalia  of  Little  Dog  officers.  The  dogs  said,  "  This  will  help  you  to  live 
with  greater  ease  and  to  enjoy  yourselves."  The  same  dogs  also  gave  the 
society  to  the  Mandan  and  Ankara,  but  these  tribes  had  in  addition  to  the 
other  insignia  two  feathered  lances  not  shared  by  the  Hidatsa. 

Poor-wolf  did  not  regard  this  society  as  part  of  the  graded  series,  but  this 
is  contrary  to  the  statements  of  all  other  informants  and  of  Maximilian. 
Poor- wolf  had  never  belonged  to  this  organization. 

Maximilian  says  that  the  Little  Dogs  wore  sashes  of  blue  or  red  cloth. 
Buffalo-bird-woman  also  regards  the  sash  (maa'piruti)  as  an  emblem  com- 
mon to  all  members,  while  others  say  their  use  was  restricted  to  four  officers. 
The  sashes  are  described  by  Wolf-chief  as  made  of  either  red  cloth  or  a  long 
strip  of  skin  dressed  without  the  hair.  They  were  slipped  over  the  head  by 
means  of  a  slit,  crossed  the  breast,  and  trailed  down  to  the  ground;  in  the 
center  of  the  back  they  were  decorated  with  bunches  of  owl  feathers.  A 
sash  was  obviously  regarded  as  a  sacred  object;  Hairy-coat  still  preserves 
his  Little  Dog  sash  together  with  his  medicine  bundles.  This  informant 
received  his  sash  when  the  former  owner  had  died.  Apparently  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  such  an  emblem  was  associated  with  the  duty  of  special 
bravery,  for  when  the  sash  was  offered  him  Hairy-coat  at  first  refused  to 
take  it,  but  finally  accepted  it,  saying,  "I  want  to  die,  I  will  keep  it." 
Hairy-coat  took  this  sash  with  him,  went  away  from  the  village,  and  abstained 
from  food  and  drink  for  seven  days.  The  next  year  he  again  fasted  for 
seven  nights  and  also  cut  one  of  his  fingers  in  two  places.  During  his  first 
quest  for  power  the  sash  gave  him  a  song.  It  hung  in  the  air  unsupported, 
and  fastened  to  it  was  a  man's  hair, —  the  symbol  of  a  chief's  honor-marks. 
In  the  second  quest  Hairy-coat  saw  a  bull  coming  out  of  the  ground  to 
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embrace  him  and  give  him  a  victory  song.  In  commemoration  of  the  vision 
my  informant  made  a  backrest  cover  of  buffalo  skin  with  the  horns.  The 
next  fall  he  again  fasted  seven  days  and  cut  off  two  finger  joints.  He  saw 
the  Moon  and  the  Stars.  About  sunrise,  as  he  was  cr>ing,  he  heard  a  voice 
call  out,  but  looking  across  the  ground  he  could  not  see  any  one.  Looking 
higher,  he  saw  the  sash  in  the  clouds.  Wlien  it  hallooed  for  the  third  time 
he  saw  it  floating  unsupported  in  the  air,  covered  with  the  hair  indicative 
of  honor  marks.     It  sang  these  words: 

"di'wa     fwaha"kuts." 

"You  stay,    I  too  stay."    I.e.,    "I  subsist  on  you." 

In  battle,  this  song  gave  courage  to  Hairy-coat.  He  would  first  raise 
his  sash,  slip  it  on,  and  then  spur  his  horse  straight  into  the  enemy's  lines.^ 
Whenever  my  informant  donned  his  sash,  he  thought  of  an  enemy  cocking 
his  gun  or  preparing  to  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him,  but  this  did  not  daunt  him. 

One  officer  mentioned  by  Hairy-coat  bore  an  elkhom  whip.  This  man 
was  expected  to  be  the  last  man  to  flee.  If  the  Hidatsa  were  pursued  by  an 
enemy,  it  was  the  whipper's  duty  to  dismount  and  give  aid  to  those  wounded 
or  in  danger.     If  he  was  killed,  another  man  took  his  place. 

Besides  the  sashes,  Maximilian  mentions  feather-ornaments  worn  on 
the  head.  Poor-wolf  describes  this  ornament  as  a  circlet  of  raven  feathers, 
with  an  eagle  feather  in  the  center,  worn  in  the  back  of  the  head,  while 
Wolf-chief  says  the  feathers  were  those  of  an  owl.  Hairy-coat  gives  addi- 
tional data  as  to  hair-dressing,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  distinctive 
of  the  Little  Dogs.  The  members  wore  switches,  brushed  their  hair  pom- 
padour-fashion in  the  center,  and  cut  it  short  at  the  sides.  Horn-shells  — 
or,  if  such  were  lacking,  hair-pipes  —  were  tied  to  the  braids,  seven  wire- 
wrapped  horn-shells  above,  eight  below,  and  a  small  strap  was  hanging 
down  beneath. 

Each  member  wore,  suspended  round  his  neck  by  a  buckskin  string,  a 
whistle  made  from  the  wing-bone  of  a  young  "white-head"  eagle  and 
wrapped  with  colored  bird-quillwork.  Several  buckskin  strips  terminating 
in  quiliworked  loops  hung  down  from  the  whistle,  and  gum  was  put  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  instrument. 

Wolf-chief  says  that  some  of  the  Little  Dogs  wore  no  shirts  and  used 
red  body  paint.  The  blankets  were  red  in  Hairy-coat's  time,  and  decorated 
with  bands  of  beadwork;  some  wore  buffalo  robes  with  a  two-foot  fringe 
at  the  bottom.  Buffalo-bird-woman  says  that  one  member  painted  the 
center  of  his  robe  with  a  yellow  circle  surrounded  by  dog  tracks. 


1  At  this  point  of  his  narrative.  Hairy-coat  paused  to  give  smoke  to  his  medicines, 
because  he  had  been  telling  of  his  visions. 
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At  the  time  of  Hairy-coat's  initiation,  the  buyers  were  told  to  make 
rattles  for  themselves,  as  the  sellers  said  they  had  not  had  the  time  to  make 
them.  They  were  instructed  to  use  one  of  two  shapes,  either  the  globular 
or  the  loop-shaped  type.  The  latter  was  edged  with  red  cloth  and  shortened 
raven  wing-feathers.  The  handle  was  wrapped  with  red  cloth.  In  shaking 
rattles,  the  Little  Dogs  always  moved  them  from  right  to  left. 

Hairj'-coat's  group  of  Stone  Hammers  had  vainly  attempted  to  buy  the 
Kit-Fox  and  Crazy  Dog  societies  (cf.  p.  233).  Then  the  Stone  Hammers 
found  that  the  still  higher  Little  Dogs  were  willing  to  sell  their  membership 
and  indirectly  informed  them  that  they  were  desirous  of  buying  it.  The 
Little  Dogs  gathered  together  and  dispatched  three  ambassadors  to  request 
the  younger  men  to  come  over  and  buy  their  society.  Accordingly,  the 
members  of  the  Three-Clans  in  the  Stone  Hammer  society  filled  three  pipes, 
and  the  members  of  the  Four-Clans  filled  four  pipes.  The  Stone  Hammers 
then  proceeded  towards  the  Little  Dog  lodge,  one  representative  of  each 
phratry  carrying  the  three  and  the  four  pipes  respectively.  In  the  lodge 
the  Little  Dogs  were  ranged  in  a  cur\'e  on  the  left  side.  The  pipes  were 
deposited  in  the  place  of  honor.  Then  the  group  of  younger  men  piled  up 
the  robes  constituting  the  initial  pa^onent  and  were  requested  to  take  seats 
on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  Little  Dogs.  Bear-nose,  one  of  the 
officers,  rose  first,  lit  the  set  of  three  pipes  and  passed  them  to  the  Three- 
Clans,  while  Wolf-eye  did  the  same  with  the  set  of  four  pipes  and  passed 
them  to  the  Four-clans.  At  the  same  time  these  men  said  to  the  Stone 
Hammers,  "These  songs  we  agree  to  sell  to  you."  And  to  their  fellow- 
members,  they  said,  "  Sing  for  them." 

Compared  with  the  accounts  of  purchases  of  other  organizations,  Hairy- 
coat's  narrative  shows  some  gaps  at  this  point.  However,  this  may  be  due 
to  certain  anomalous  conditions,  the  smallpox  having  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  fathers.  My  informant  explicitly  stated  that  wives  were  not 
surrendered  on  this  occasion.  He  jumps  from  the  above  quoted  statements 
to  the  account  of  the  first  public  parade. 

The  Little  Dogs  were  seated  in  the  lodge,  with  their  wives  behind  them. 
All  the  women  were  dressed  up,  wearing  sheepskin  dresses  and  painted  robes; 
their  hair  and  face  was  painted,  and  they  wore  bracelets  of  beads  and  rings 
of  yellow  wire.  During  the  dances  the  men  ogled  the  wives  of  other  mem- 
bers. The  fathers  sang  for  the  new  members.  At  the  beginning  of  a  song, 
when  the  drum  was  beaten  in  a  preliminary  way,  all  the  members  clapped 
their  mouths.  At  the  close  of  each  song  the  drums  were  raised  and  shaken 
so  as  to  produce  a  rattling  noise.  Then  the  people  yelled,  and  after  the 
shouting  blew  their  whistles.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  next  song,  the 
whistles  were  blown  again.    Four  songs  were  sung  indoors,  then  the  Little 
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Dogs  marched  out.  One  of  the  sash-wearers  led  the  procession,  another 
was  in  the  rear,  but  in  front  of  the  whipper,  who  came  hist  of  all,  while  the 
two  remaining  sash-wearers  were  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the  leader 
and  rear  man  respectively.    The  members  whistled  as  they  went  along. 

The  Little  Dogs  marched  to  the  first  halting-place,  and  a  few  of  the 
fathers  who  were  acting  as  singers  and  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  honor  marks  went  into  the  center  and  recounted  their  deeds.  First 
they  began  to  sing,  while  the  new  members  clapped  their  mouths,  whistled 
and  shouted.    These  were  the  words  of  the  song: — 

"ma'  +  iha'      waki'rits." 
"Enemies  I  hunt." 

Two  of  the  fathers  began  to  dance.  Then  one  of  them,  Bearniose,  said, 
*'  Stop  and  Usten.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  you  should  try  to  do  your- 
selves." Then  one  father  told  how  he  had  struck  an  enemy  and  taken 
his  lance,  closing  the  narrative  with  the  words,  "That  is  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
Sons,  you  will  do  hkewise.  My  friends,  the  singers,  all  saw  me  do  it." 
Wolf-eye  next  recited  how  he  had  scalped  an  enemy  and  taken  his  gun, 
and  what  deeds  he  had  performed  on  several  war  expeditions. 

The  Little  Dogs  marched  on  to  a  second  halting-place.  One  of  the 
fathers.  Blue-stone,  danced  within  the  circle,  while  the  Little  Dogs  again 
merely  whistled  and  rattled.  Blue-stone  recoimted  how  he  had  taken  an 
enemy's  gun,  ending  with  the  words,"  It  was  easy,  and  you  will  do  the  same." 
Then  he  told  of  a  scalp  he  had  taken.  Next  Prairie-chicken-bear  told  how 
he  had  given  aid  to  a  fellow-tribesman  in  danger.  "  I  did  not  strike  a  coup, 
but  I  did  what  was  right,  so  I  tell  you,  and  you  will  do  the  same"  During 
all  the  public  performances  the  people  of  the  \illage  were  watching  from  the 
tops  of  the  earth-lodges. 

At  the  third  stopping  place  Tearless-eyes  danced  and  told  of  his  deeds. 
This  time  the  Little  Dogs  also  danced,  and  then  marched  so  as  to  approach 
their  lodge.  Another  halt  was  made  on  the  way.  There  the  singers  again 
sang,  "I  am  hunting  enemies."  Raises-hearts  told  his  coups,  then  the 
Little  Dogs  re-entered  their  lodge  and  walked  round  the  inside,  marching 
towards  the  left,  while  the  fathers  remained  standing  near  the  fireplace. 
No  one  sat  down.  The  whipper,  Bull-hoop,  got  inside  the  circle  and  began 
to  whip  the  meml>ers,  saying,  "  Now,  friends,  I  do  not  wish  to  whip  you 
always,  but  I  shall  die  soon,  and  then  someone  else  will  keep  this  whip." 

Before  the  return  of  the  Little  Dogs,  food  had  been  prepared  in  their 
lodge.  A  rawhide  rope  was  stretched  across  the  lodge  and  the  officers* 
regaha  and  members'  head-ornaments  were  tied  to  it.  A  father  offered 
food  to  these  emblems,  then  Bear-nose  said,  "  Whoever  gets  a  sash  shall  be 
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privileged  to  select  for  himself  whatever  piece  he  wishes  from  the  meat 
offerings  of  the  Goose  Women  society.  He  may  also  pick  out  meat  when 
any  man  comes  home  from  a  hunting  trip  or  when  i>eople  are  gathered  for 
his  feast,  and  his  attendants  will  carry  it  off  for  him.  Whenever  you  wish 
to  sell  the  society  to  younger  men,  you  may  do  so."  Then  there  was  a 
feast. 

Thereafter,  the  Little  Dogs  went  out  to  have  a  public  parade  whenever 
they  felt  inclined,  but  then  they  might  spend  a  whole  afternoon  standing 
in  one  open  place  in  the  \illage  before  they  returned  to  their  lodge.  For 
their  lodge  they  used  that  of  any  member  which  was  of  convenient  size. 

Hairy-coat  still  considers  himself  a  Little  Dog. 

Whenever  the  Little  Dogs  gathered  together  they  were  joined  by  four 
of  the  best  single  women  of  the  tribe,  selected  by  the  members  themselves. 
The  Little  Dogs  never  married  these  girls,  and  always  addressed  them  as 
"maraku'Ec,"  a  term  otherwise  applied  only  to  male  friends.  The  four 
young  women  occupied  the  place  of  honor  during  meetings  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Whenever  the  Little  Dogs  had  an  abundance  of  food,  they  invited 
their  women  comrades  to  join  them  in  their  feasting  and  singing.  If  the 
women's  relatives  had  food,  they  in  turn  were  wont  to  invite  the  society. 
If  the  Little  Dogs  won  any  women's  belongings  while  playing  the  moccasin 
game,  they  turned  them  over  not  to  their  wives  but  to  their  female  comrades. 
In  general,  they  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  If  such  a  woman  mar- 
ried, she  might  still  attend  meetings  provided  her  husband  did  not  object. 

The  Little  Dogs  were  as  active  as  other  societies  in  courting  young 
women,  and  this  is  reflected  in  several  of  their  songs,  though  obviously  there 
was  no  essential  relation  between  this  phase  of  the  members'  lives  and  their 
belonging  to  this  particular  organization.  Among  these  songs  are  the 
following: — 

"maruwats^,     mari'kiku  e,      baki'rits." 
*  *  Sweetheart ,  you  hear,  I  hunt . ' ' 

"mara'ta'cerE,       diawa'kawaha*kuts,       Iwa'rEoha'wits." 
"  My  sweetheart,       I  look  at  you  always,  I  am  tired  out.'' 

"  hira  ka'cere,      bare'wits." 
"At  last  I  consent,    I'll  go." 

The  last  of  these  songs  was  sung  by  the  members  in  the  daytime,  the 
words  being  directed  to  their  sweethearts.  While  singing  it,  the  Little 
Dogs  stood  in  a  circle  on  the  roof  of  their  lodge,  and  at  the  end  they  yelled. 
Before  singing  again,  they  blew  their  whistles.  The  words  are  supposed 
to  l)e  spoken  by  a  woman. 

Once  Hairy-coat  and  the  other  Little  Dogs,  while  far  from  the  village 
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on  a  buffalo  hunt,  got  on  Thunder's  Nest  Hill,  put  on  coats  of  red  cloth  with 
wire  trimmings  on  the  breast  and  sleeves,  and  prepared  to  sing.  They 
tied  together  sticks  to  form  a  small  tipi  and  borrowed  the  rattles  of  the 
Crazy  Dogs,  then  they  sang  the  last  of  the  preceding  songs. 

Once  the  Little  Dogs  went  round  at  night  singing  in  front  of  various 
lodges.  Hairy-coat  had  not  joined  them,  so  they  came  to  his  house  and 
cried,  "Send  out  your  wife."  So  Hairj'-coat  sent  her  out,  bidding  her 
join  in  the  singing  and  submit  to  whatever  treatment  the  members  wished 
to  give  her.  Not  all  men  were  equally  brave  in  such  an  affair;  some  would 
go  out  together  with  their  wives  and  join  the  society.  Under  such  circum« 
stances  the  following  song  was  sung: — 

"  mara'tacS  re,      ita'^      mare'ts." 
''My  sweetheart,  I  am  going/' 

Another  song  sung  outside  of  lodges  is  given  as  follows: — 

"ita'hi're    mira'waheruk,        mare'wits." 
"Well!  if  you  want  me,     sweetheart,    I'll  go." 


Half-Shaved  H^ds. 

The  Half-Shaved  Head  society  (tsu'ta  Idrakcu'ki)  according  to  Poor- 
wolf,  originated  with  the  Crow,  a  view  in  which  Buffalo-bird-womto  coin- 
cides. The  Crow  visionary  received  the  ceremonies  from  a  procession  of 
birds,  whose  songs  and  dances  he  learned.  Hairy-coat  said  that  the  name 
of  the  society  originated  in  a  member's  vdsion.  This  man  saw  a  buffalo 
bull,  which  had  its  hair  shaved  off.  Accordingly,  the  visionary  shaved 
half  his  head,  and  as  he  was  very  brave  the  rest  of  the  members,  without 
imitating  him  with  regard  to  shaving,  adopted  the  name  by  which  they 
afterwards  became  known.  The  visionary  had  a  war  club  with  a  solid  yellow 
stone  and  a  buffalo  tail  attached  to  the  end  of  the  handle.  Half  of  the  stone 
was  painted  red,  and  the  remainder  with  white  clay.  He  painted  his  face 
red  all  over,  and  on  the  left  side  a  tail  of  spotted  old  eagle  feathers  was  made 
to  stand  up  erect.  The  hairs  of  a  buffalo  mane  were  strung  together  for  a 
necklace,  which  was  painted  half  red  and  half  white. 

Maximilian,  who  expressly  identifies  his  Hidatsa  Bow  Lance  society 
with  the  Mandan  Half-Shaved  Heads,  merely  says  that  the  members  wore 
feathers  on  the  head,  and  carried  bow-spears  in  the  hand.  According  to 
Hairy-coat,  members  marching  outdoors  carried  guns,  which  they  fired 
during  their  procession.     All  walked  two  abreast,'  men  in  similar  costumes^ 


>  Woman's  expression  of  surprise. 

*  This  rule  was  not  absolute,  as  is  shown  by  other  statements. 
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beside  each  other.  Thus,  if  two  members  both  had  coats  of  red  cloth  with 
gold  braiding,  or  if  both  wore  war-bonnets,  they  would  march  together. 
These  bonnets  were  the  usual  caps  with  horns,  weasel-skin  strips,  and  stream- 
ers. One  man  rode  horseback,  dressed  as  though  for  war  and  with  hair 
tied  in  front;  the  horse  frequently  shied  on  account  of  the  shooting  (Hairy- 
coat).  The  same  informant  later  spoke  of  several  horsemen,  all  warriors 
of  distinction,  who  wore  sacred  feathers  and  honor  marks  on  their  heads. 
The  horse's  tail  was  turned  up  and  shortened  by  tying.  According  to  Buffalo- 
bird-woman's  recollection,  the  members  wore  the  hair  loose  on  one  side  and 
tried  to  tie  it  so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  no  hair  on  the  other.  The  shoot* 
ing  of  the  guns  was  part  of  the  impersonation  of  enemies  by  the  society. 

The  leader  bore  a  hooked  stick  called  miWaatake',  "white  stick,"  but 
painted  red;  it  was  wrapped  with  wolfskin,  and  pairs  of  wolfskin  strips, 
about  a  foot  long,  hung  down  from  three  points  on  the  shaft.  The  last  man 
in  line  carried  a  similar  lance  wrapped  with  otterskin.  Sometimes  Poor- 
wolf,  as  leader,  and  the  rear  officer  with  the  otter-wrapped  spear  took  the 
lead,  walking  abreast. 

Two  other  officers  had  bow-spears  resembling  those  of  the  Lumpwoods 
except  that  red  cloth  took  the  place  of  bear-gut  (Hairy-coat).  A  more 
detailed  account  of  these  emblems  [viiru*xi  i*<i'a "  big-toothed  bow,"  or 
miTu'xi  ha'Uki,  "long  bow")  is  given  by  Poor-wolf.  A  weasel  skin  with 
the  head  was  wrapped  round  the  grip  of  the  bow,  so  that  the  head  was  above 
the  holder's  fingers.  Above  the  weasel  a  mallard  skin  was  glued  to  the  bow, 
then  there  followed  the  skin  from  the  neck  of  a  woodpecker  the  skin  of  a 
yellow  bird,  a  white  bird,  and  another  mallard.  A  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  skins  was  made  below  the  weasel  skin.  To  four  points  on  the  bow 
eagle  tail-feathers  were  attached,  while  the  sides  of  the  bow,  throughout 
its  length,  were  decorated  with  magpie  feathers.  These  bow-spears  were 
buried  with  their  owners.  The  officers  carrying  them  generally  walked  in. 
the  middle  of  a  society  procession,  though  not,  as  a  rule,  next  to  each  other» 
However,  Poor-wolf  recollects  one  occasion  when  they  walked  abreast  in 
lead  of  the  other  members,  who  followed  in  single  file. 

Butterfly  sets  the  number  of  hooked-stick  carriers  at  four  and  speaks 
of  two  additional  officers  with  flat-boards  not  mentioned  by  other  inform- 
ants. 

The  only  musical  instruments  used  were  hand-drums. 

Poor-wolf  bought  the  society  at  the  age  of  27.  He  remained  in  it  for 
nine  years,  but  one  year  after  his  entrance  his  group  bought  the  Black 
Mouth  society  so  that  during  eight  years  the  same  body  of  men  held  both 
memberships.     (Compare  page  235.) 

Though  no  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  purchase  was  secured,  it 
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did  not,  in  all  probability,  differ  from  that  obtaining  for  the  other  men's 
organizations.  Thus,  there  are  statements  that  the  fathers  gave  their  sons 
some  medicine  in  the  form  of  a  head  ornament,  or  sacred  paint  for  a  war 
charm,  and  that  the  fathers  sang  for  the  buyers  at  the  first  public  parade. 

Before  going  outdoors  for  a  dance,  the  members  planted  the  hooked-sticks 
on  the  roof  of  their  lodge  as  a  sign  for  the  people  of  the  village. 

The  society  frequently  met  for  the  discussion  of  martial  affairs,  but 
dances  were  not  held  very  often.  When  someone  made  a  suggestion  to  that 
effect,  the  members  prepared  their  regalia  and  held  a  dance.  It  was  only 
for  their  public  performance,  however,  that  they  used  all  their  insignia. 
On  such  occasions  they  marched  outdoors,  proceeded  through  the  camp, 
formed  a  circle  at  each  halting  place,  and  performed  a  dance  there,  finally 
returning  to  the  lodge.  The  simple  indoor  performance  might  take  place 
during  any  season  of  the  year,  while  the  public  dance  might  be  held  only  in 
the  summer. 

On  a  certain  occasion  the  lances  emblematic  of  the  society  were  stuck 
into  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  Fathers  offered  a  piece  of  the  best  meat  to 
them,  at  the  same  time  addressing  each  lance  in  succession  as  follows: — 

"mi'ritirut^       tse'ca       di'xuwEts,       hawa'te       ciga'go       maki'Eruk, 
Lance  wolf  you,  my  young  man  fights 

i'rikit  a      mawa^hets.        tsagl'ha    ma'riamama'hats    a'riwaki  a,  ma^- 

we  do  not  them  touched.  Best        we  wish  to  get  along    in  the  fight,  we  wish  to 

want 

aruwa'ca     a'kiraruk      mari'atsats      tsagi'ha,      ma'ta      ciga'ga      i'rikita^ 
have  luck     good  luck  we  want  it  good,         all  our  young  men.    we  don't 

easily, 

ma'maha'ts. 
vwish  to  be  touched. 

This  prayer  was  followed  by  a  feast.  No  special  payment  was  made  to 
iChe  man  reciting  it. 

« 

Black  Mouths  or  Soldiers. 

Wolf-chief  and  Hairy-coat  think  that  the  Black  Mouth  (i'i  cipi'E) 
society  originated  not  with  the  Hidatsa,  but  with  the  ]Mandan.  The 
former's  sister  and  Packs-wolf  are  of  the  same  opinion,  Maximilian  does 
not  state  the  age  of  the  Hidatsa  Soldiers  but  as  they  form  his  eighth  divi- 
sion, they  must  have  been  middle-aged  or  elderly  men.  Hairy-coat,  how- 
ever, bought  his  membership  at  about  thirty,  and  so  did  Poor-wolf,  who 
remained  a  Soldier  for  fourteen  years. 
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Two  officers  carried  emblems  known  as  raven-lances 
(pe'ritska  mi'ratinit^)  {Fig.  8).  Each  lance  was  black-, 
ened,  and  the  spear  head  was  ordinarily  carried  point- 
ing upward.  Below  the  spvesr  head  there  was  a  bunch 
of  owl  wing-feathers,  to  which  strips  of  otterskin  were 
attached,  and  fastened  to  these  were  some  raven  wing- 
feathers.  This  decorative  arrangement  appeared  at 
three  points  on  the  lance.  A  strip  of  otterskin  was 
wTapped  spirally  round  the  shaft,  which  remained  partly 
exposed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lance  there  was  a  raven 
head  with  bill  pointing  downwards.  The  tail  of  a  raven 
was  fastened  to  the  head.  The  lancers  were  not  elected. 
If  a  man's  father  happened  to  ha\'e  a  ra^'en-lance,  the 
buyer  automatically  became  an  officer  through  pur- 
chasing an  officer's  membership  (Poor-wolf). 

In  battle,  if  the  enemy  pursued  the  HIdatsa,  a  ra\'en- 
lance  officer  was  expected  to  sing  his  song,  invert  his 
emblem,  and  plant  it  in  the  ground.  Then  he  might 
not  retreat  until  one  of  the  rattlers  or  some  other  fellow- 
tribesman  plucked  out  the  lance  for  him.  If,  however, 
the  officer's  rescuer  was  not  a  member  of  the  society,  he 
removed  all  the  decoration  of  the  emblem  and  returned 
merely  the  bare  shaft  with  the  spear  head.  The  officer 
was  then  obliged  to  go  to  the  father  from  whom  he  had 
purcha.se<l  the  lance  and  have  him  decorate  it  once  more. 
If  the  father  had  died,  some  member  of  his  group  was 
appniached  for  the  same  purpose. 

Each  of  two  other  officers  carrietl  a  flat-stemmed 
pipe,  red  on  one  .siile  and  black  on  the  other,  dccorate<l 
with  quill  work  and  a  dyed  horsetail.  These  men  were 
expecteil  to  adjust  quarrels  and  preser\c  peace  in  the 
tril)e.  .\ccording  to  Poor-wolf,  the  black  and  red  colors 
represented  night  and  day,  bad  will  and  good  will, 
respectively.  .Ml  the  spirits  were  reprcsentcil  by  the 
pipe.  The  members  prayed  to  the  pipe  that  their 
ehililren  should  grow  up,  and  asked  it  for  plenty  of 
imITalo.  Invariably  the  following  prayer  was  ad<lressed  ^j  g 
to  it :  •*  When  I  fight,  I  wish  to  defeat  the  encniv  easilv."      «.'>4).      stu-k     of 

While   Poor-wolf  was   a   Soldier,   one  of   ihe   pi'pe-     f^^"  ^^"^{f^  '"J^ 
JK-arers   was   killed,   and  F<H>r-wolf  was  cho^sen   in  his     cm' 
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place.^  The  other  pipe-bearer  was  Enemy's-dog.  As  the  latter  was  the 
older  of  the  two,  he  generally  filled  the  pipe  and  recited  the  appropriate 
prayers.  Poor-wolf  took  the  unfilled  pipe  before  a  dance,  burned  sweet- 
grass  for  incense,  and  held  the  pipe  over  it.  Then  he  filled  his  pipe,  lit  it, 
burned  sweetgrass  once  more,  relit  the  pipe,  and  offered  it  in  succession  to 
God  (?),  the  West  Wind,  North,  East,  and  South  Winds,  the  Earth  and  all 
the  spirits,  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  society  of  Soldiers. 

There  were  two  rattlers.  Originally  their  emblems  were  of  rawhide, 
but  at  a  later  period  baking-powder  cans  were  substituted.  The  rattles 
were  shaken  not  from  right  to  left,  but  forwards. 

Poor-wolf,  alone  of  my  informants,  mentions  a  couple  of  "death-men" 
(dS  ruxpa'ka),  wearing,  one  a  red,  and  the  other  a  white,  bonnet.  During 
a  fight  they  separated,  each  leading  one  half  of  the  Soldiers,  who  in  turn 
were  followed  by  the  Fox  society.  The  "death-men"  must  never  retreat 
so  long  as  they  were  wounded  only  in  the  arms  and  legs;  they  were  allowed 
to  turn  back  only  when  injured  in  the  breast  or  back. 

The  rank  and  file  carried  a  sort  of  tomahawk  (mi'rE  i  'boptsa'  —  sharp- 
pointed  wood)  consisting  of  a  knife-blade  set  in  a  wooden  stick  near  the 
turn  of  its  tapering  bent  end.* 

Packs-wolf  said  that  the  Black  Mouths  painted  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  black,  and  drew  a  slanting  line  from  the  forehead  across  the  face. 

Hairy-coat  says  that  a  public  parade  was  led  by  one  of  the  raven-lance 
officers,  the  other  bringing  up  the  rear.  In  front  of  the  second  lancer  and 
directly  behind  the  first  marched  the  two  rattlers  respectively.  The  pipe- 
bearers  occupied  the  center  of  the  line,  separated  or  immediately  followed 
by  the  herald  of  the  organization.  According  to  Poor-wolf,  however,  these 
officers  led  in  marching  out  of  the  lodge. 

When  Poor-wolf*s  group  wished  to  buy  this  society,  the  Soldiers  pro- 
tested, saying,  "You  are  going  too  fast,  you  have  only  recently  acquired 
the  Half -Shaved  Head  society."  It  took  the  Half -Shaved  Heads  nearly 
a  year  before  the  Soldiers  would  listen  to  their  proposal.  As  there  were 
seven  clans  in  the  Black  Mouth  organization,  the  buyers  were  obliged  to 
make  a  preliminary  offer  of  seven  pipes,  and  of  as  many  horses.  Later, 
the  fathers  were  entertained  for  more  than  twenty  nights.  The  two  "  raven- 
lances"  were  planted  in  the  ground,  and  the  buyers  were  ordered  to  pile 
up  property  to  the  height  of  these  sticks.  Further,  the  fathers  placed  two 
calumet  pif)es  (i'ikipi  i'cuwatu )  in  the  rear  of  the  lodge.  On  the  last  night 
one  of  the  Soldiers  rose,  and  addressed  the  purchasers  as  follows:    "My 


>  This  happened  three  years  after  Poor^wolTs  purchase  of  the  society. 

*  Hairy-coat  said  that  the  Assinlboine  had  two  blades  In  a  corresponding  emblem. 
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sons,  today  the  whole  village  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  belongs  to 
you.  These  pipes  do  not  wish  for  anything  wrong,  they  are  bearers  of  good 
will,  they  want  nothing  but  what  is  good,  they  are  peace-makers.  If  any- 
thing goes  wrong,  these  pipes  will  settle  matters.  Those  two  raven-lances, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  soldiers,  they  want  to  die."  On  the  last  day,  each 
buyer  took  a  gun  or  a  horse  to  his  father.  After  a  little  while,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  day,  the  father  called  his  son  and  his  son's  wife  to  his  lodge, 
conversed  with  them,  gave  them  food  to  eat,  and  presented  them  with  new 
clothes. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  members  might  act  as  drummer 
for  the  Black  Mouths  even  after  the  first  public  procession.  Before  going 
into  the  village  to  dance,  there  was  a  performance  indoors.  The  father's 
first  song  was  "Pipe-bearer,  get  up!"  When  he  sang  his  second  song,  the 
pipe-bearers  rose  and  danced  very  slowly.  Next  the  lancers  seated  nearest 
the  door  rose  and  danced.  The  father  sang:  "Ravens,  you  are  scared  to 
death.  You  will  not  die.  I  am  the  one  that  wishes  to  die."  Finally, 
the  old  man  sang:  "All,  get  up!  Ravens  wish  to  be  soldiers!"  Then  all 
rose,  and  danced  in  their  places.  All  bore  the  weapons  they  would  carry 
on  the  warpath.  The  following  song  sung  by  a  father  on  such  an  occasion 
was  recited  by  Poor-wolf;  Wolf -chief,  who  corrected  it,  said  it  belonged  to 
the  raven-lance  officers. 

"hira'tsa    oTiewa        tiri'a,  waru'xtaru,     ce  wa'-|- its." 

"Hidaisa        these    when  they  run,    they  are  crazy,    thus  say  I.'' 

Poor-wolf  says  that  the  rattlers  began  to  sing,  the  fathers  acting  as 
drummers  took  up  the  chant,  and  the  rattlers  then  advanced  so  as  to  cross 
each  other's  path.  According  to  Hairy-coat,  the  rattlers  merely  advanced 
the  left  foot  and  vigorously  shook  their  instruments  at  the  end  and  before 
the  l>eginning  of  a  song  and  it  was  the  lancers  that  advanced,  crossed  each 
other's  path,  turned  round  and  crossed  again.  The  pipe-bearers  and  other 
members  did  not  change  their  position  while  dancing.  The  following  song 
was  given  by  the  same  informant: — 

"a'wi  tfi'hiru  tS'iruts." 

**  No  matter    how  many  will  die,    let  them  die." 

The  Black  Mouths  acted  as  a  i>olice  force.  Whenever  some  difficulty 
arose  in  the  tribe  or  between  friendly  tribes,  this  society  tried  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  At  certain  times  they  forbade  people  to  go  on  the  warpath. 
On  a  buffalo  hunt  they  punished  those  who  transgressed  the  rules  of  the 
chase.  If,  however,  the  punishment  was  taken  in  good  part,  the  Soldiers 
made  a  compensatory  payment  to  the  offender.  The  following  accounts 
may  serve  as  concrete  illustrations  of  their  activity. 
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Once  the  Ankara  and  the  Assiniboine  were  at  loggerheads;  an  Assini- 
boine  had  been  killed  by  an  Ankara  man,  and  an  Ankara  woman  had  been 
killed  by  an  Assiniboine.  Poor-wolf  summoned  the  Assiniboine  and 
Ankara  chiefs,  took  his  pipe  and  two  war-bonnets,  met  the  chiefs,  and  said, 
"This  is  the  Soldiers'  pipe.  If  you  do  not  listen  to  me,  I  shall  call  the 
Soldiers."  He  put  one  bonnet  on  the  head  of  each  of  the  chiefs,  and  con- 
tinued as  follows:  "Now  my  friends,  I  am  an  Hidatsa  and  can  call  on  the 
Crow  for  assistance.  But  I  belong  to  this  River,  where  I  raise  com.  My 
friends,  the  Ankara,  also  raise  com,  and  so  do  theMandan.'*  Then,  look- 
ing at  the  Assiniboine,  he  said,  "You  also  belong  in  part  to  the  River,  and 
I  want  you  to  be  friends  and  smoke  the  pipe."  They  agreed  to  smoke,  and 
thus  peace  was  established. 

During  the  same  winter,  five  Mandan  arrived  with  as  many  sticks 
representing  horses.  They  brought  the  message  that  the  Yanktonai  de- 
sired to  make  friends  with  the  Hidatsa.  Poor-wolf  knew  that  several 
Hidatsa  had  been  killed  by  the  Sioux,  and  said  that  he  did  not  know  about 
the  matter.  He  went  to  the  relatives  of  the  slain  person,  and  gave  them 
horses.  The  Soldiers  had  a  meeting.  Poor-wolf  said,  "We  are  not  afraid 
of  the  Sioux,  but  if  you  consent  we  will  let  them  make  peace."  At  last  they 
consented,  and  the  peace  offerings  were  accepted.  A  year  later,  the  Sioux 
fought  the  Crow  and  made  one  Crow  a  prisoner,  l^pon  Poor-wolf's  inter- 
ference, the  Crow  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  people. 

When  people  tried  to  go  cherrying  while  enemies  were  near,  the  Black 
Mouths  prevented  them  from  going.  Similarly,  they  sometimes  stopped 
war  parties.  They  would  issue  an  order,  "  People,  stay  in  the  village,  don't 
go  away  too  far."  Then,  if  anyone  disobeyed  them,  leaving  at  night  to 
hunt  or  go  on  the  warpath,  the  Soldiers  burned  down  his  house,  or  punished 
him  in  some  other  way.  Thus,  a  man  named  Snake-coat  went  on  the  war- 
path against  the  orders  of  the  Black  Mouths.  They  assembled,  went  out, 
and  killed  many  of  his  horses.  Then  they  returned  to  the  village  and  began 
to  shoot  into  the  air.  The  people  all  fled  into  their  lodges.  Tlie  Soldiers 
siiid :  "  We  wish  to  know  if  there  is  anyone  that  wants  to  help  the  njan  whose 
horses  we  have  killed.  If  so,  let  him  come  out  and  fight.  We  stop  you 
from  going  away  for  your  own  good;  if  you  do  not  obey,  we  shall  punish 
you."  They  then  sang  their  Black  Mouth  songs.  When  the  war  party 
came  back,  the  culprit  said,  "  I  knew  they  had  killed  my  horses."  Then 
the  Soldiers  gathered  together  and  gave  hini  as  many  horses  as  they  had 
killed. 

If  anyone  startled  the  game  prematurely  during  a  buffalo  hunt,  Poor- 
wolf  thus  addressed  his  Soldiers:  "Do  not  break  his  gims  and  do  not  hit 
him,  but  take  his  blankets,  cut  them  up,  and  scatter  the  strips.     If  you 
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break  his  weapons,  you  take  away  his  means  of  fighting  the  enemy.  Don't 
give  your  bows  and  guns  to  another  tribe."  However,  it  is  clear  from  the 
accounts  of  others  that  there  were  chiefs  of  the  Soldier  society  who  did  not 
scruple  to  deprive  an  offender  of  his  weapons.  When  Wolf-chief  was  only 
fourteen,  he  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  Soldiers  and  went  rabbit-hunting. 
He  shot  at  a  scabby  bull  that  happened  to  come  his  way,  but  was  overtaken 
by  two  policemen,  who  cut  up  his  robe  and  confiscated  his  flintlock.  In 
this  instance  the  gun  was  returned  to  W^olf-chief*s  father,  who  had  previ- 
ously told  his  son,  however,  that  the  police  had  acted  within  their  rights. 
When  a  Mandan  named  Bear-on-the-water  went  hunting  contrary  to  the 
decree  of  the  Hidatsa  i>olice,  they  seized  his  bow  and  broke  it,  and  also 
took  away  his  arrows.  However,  as  he  did  not  get  angry,  they  gave  him 
another  bow  and  a  set  of  arrows. 

Once  one  of  Buffalo-bird-woman's  brothers  went  out  on  a  bluff  and  shot 
one  of  the  buffalo  in  a  herd  when  he  should  not  have  done  so.  The  Black 
Mouths  hooted,  "  U',u'-|-  i!"  Straightway  they  assembled,  whipped  the 
offender,  and  broke  his  gun.  On  another  occasion,  on  a  cold  day,  the 
father-in-law  of  Hides-and-eats*  blind  daughter  went  out  hunting  with  his 
son  and  killed  t\k'o  buffalo.  The  Black  Mouths  began  to  shout,  and  people 
knew  they  were  going  to  punish  someone.  They  began  to  cut  up  the 
hunter's  meat,  and  to  throw  it  away,  but  the  young  man  pleaded  with  them, 
saying,  "  Fathers,  my  children  are  hungry,  that  is  why  I  went  out  hunting: 
Please  cease,  and  I  will  give  you  a  horse,"  He  also  filled  a  pipe,  and  placed 
it  before  them.  Then  they  i>ermitted  him  to  take  his  meat  home.  Another 
man  who  had  hunted  alone  had  his  tent  cut  into  pieces;  he  ran  away. 

Sometimes  individual  Black  Mouths  seem  to  have  acted  in  a  rather 
arbitrary  manner.  Once,  when  a  fort  was  to  be  built,  the  women  were 
ordered  by  the  Black  Mouths  to  construct  the  fortifications.  Buffalo-bird- 
woman  was  working  with  her  mother,  when  a  Black  Mouth  came  along  and 
shot  at  her  in  order  to  frighten  her.  He  did  this  merely  because  he  was  a 
jokihg-relative.  My  informant  decided  to  get  even  with  him  by  making 
a  quill  work  suit  for  him,  which  would  oblige  him  to  give  her  a  horse  in 
return.  On  another  occasion,  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  Black  Mouths 
again  ordered  the  women  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  pointed  out 
some  weak  spot  to  them.  Buffalo-bird-woman  and  four  of  her  comrades 
were  frightened  and  ran  away,  but  the  police  told  her  she  need  not  be  afraid, 
but  should  merely  finish  her  work.  After  a  while,  however,  an  Arikara 
Black  Mouth  came  there  and  bade  Buffalo-bird-woman  go  away.  She 
pushed  him  back,  and  he  stumbled  and  fell.  He  rose  full  of  wrath,  but  some 
Hidatsa  policemen  seized  his  gun  and  explained  the  affair  to  him.  My 
informant  then  completed  her  share  of  the  work.     When  her  father  and 
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brother  heard  of  the  incident,  they  were  going  to  kill  the  Ankara,  but  the 
Black  Mouths  told  them  that  he  had  not  had  a  chance  to  injure  her,  so  the 
matter  was  dropped.  On  another  occasion  a  Black  Mouth  named  Ree 
ordered  a  woman  to  go  for  poles,  but  she  refused.  Then  he  shot  her  in  the 
back  so  th^t  she  was  burned  by  the  powder.  Her  relatives  became  angry, 
but  were  stopped  by  the  pipe-bearers. 

Boiler  relates  that  Poor-wolf,  as  head  of  the  "soldier  band,"  going  his 
rounds  to  see  that  his  orders  were  obeyed,  knocked  down  with  his  tomahawk 
several  women  who  did  not  seem  disposed  to  heed  them.^ 


Crazy*  Dogs. 

The  Crazy  Dog  (macu'ka  wara'axi)  society.  Poor-wolf  states,  was  de- 
rived from  the  Northern  Cheyenne.  A  Cheyenne  named  Lean-elk  dreamt 
it,  and  gave  it  to  the  Hidatsa  before  Poor-wolf's  time.  This  informant 
identifies  the  organization  with  the  Assiniboine  No-flight  society,  but  in 
all  probability  the  resemblance  is  of  the  vaguest  character. 

Buffalo-bird-woman  thinks  this  was  considered  a  cliiefs'  society,  but 
as  her  brother  estimates  the  members*  age  at  twenty  and  as  Poor-wolf 
himself  bought  membership  at  that  age  this  seems  highly  improbable. 

Poor-wolf  in  1010  still  considered  himself  a  member  because  he  had  never 
sold  his  membership. 

Some  or  all  of  the  members  had  loop-shaped  rawhide  rattles,  to  which 
honor  marks  were  attached.  Thus,  a  horsetail  dyed  yellow  symbolized 
the  theft  of  a  horse,  while  an  eagle  feather  referred  to  the  striking  of  a  coup. 
Wolf-chief,  who  thinks  that  every  member  wore  a  sash,  says  that  corres- 
ponding honor  marks  were  fastened  to  this  emblem  as  well  as  to  the  rattle. 
During  a  dance  the  performers  wore  eagle  wing-bone  whistles  round  the 
neck  and  might  carry  what  weapons  they  chose  (Poor-wolf).  Some  mem- 
bers, Buffalo-bird-woman  remembers,  had  spears,  which  were  sometimes 
obtained  from  the  fathers,  but  not  necessarily  so.  The  spears  were 
decorated  with  short  raven  wings.  Very  few  of  the  Crazy  Dogs  wore 
shirts.     The  body  was  painted  white  or  red. 

Two  officers  in  the  society  wore  caps  with  sections  of  mountain-sheep 
or  buffalo  horns,  and  trimmed  with  weasel  skins.  When  two  villages  came 
together,  there  were  naturally  four  of  these  officers.  Hairy-coat  is  inclined 
to  think  that  there  were  four  of  these  men  in  every  Crazy  Dog  organization. 


t  BoUer.  303. 

>  Good-bird  regards  the  term  ward^axi  as  a  Crow  word,  which  means  "foolhardy, 
reckless." 
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The  horns  were  painted  white  and  the  tips  were  wrapped  with  quill  work  and 
decorated  with  strips  of  weasel  skin.  Owl  wing-feathers  were  attached 
below  the  horns.  The  cap  was  tied  by  neck-strings  of  otterskin.  If  I 
understand  Hairy-coat's  statements  correctly,  a  band  of  red  cloth,  about 
4  inches  in  width,  was  attached  across  the  cap.  It  was  decorated  with 
white  beadwork,  and  three  rows  of  raven  wing  feathers  nearly  covering  the 
cloth.  In  the  back  an  eagle  wing-feather  was  fastened  to  a  strip  of  red 
cloth  so  as  to  hang  between  the  shoulders.  Buffalo-bird-woman  says  that 
raven  feathers  were  tied  between  the  horns  of  the  headdress. 

Two  other  officers  wore  a  pair  of  sashes  of  red  cloth,  crossing  in  front 
and  trailing  on  the  ground  behind.  When  one  of  these  sash-wearers  died, 
the  society  met  to  appoint  the  bravest  among  them  as  his  successor.  The 
man  selected  usually  declined  the  honor  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  finally 
forced  upon  him.  When  the  others  fled,  the  officers  were  expected  to  make 
a  stand.  Their  song  was,  "This  is  the  way  I  sing  when  I  want  to  die." 
Butterfly  says  that  the  sash-wearers  attached  their  individual  war  charms 
to  their  sashes. 

Hairy-coat  and  Buifalo-bird-woman  mention  another  officer  bearing  a 
whip,  while  Butterfly  says  there  were  two  men  with  whips.  The  quirt  had  a 
wrist-loop  of  foxskin  and  a  handle  of  elkhom. 

The  officers  ^  of  the  Crazy  Dogs  and  Dogs  shared  the  right  to  approach 
the  scene  of  a  feast,  point  at  what  food  they  wished  with  their  lances  and 
knives  respectively,  and  carry  it  off  to  their  society.  In  later  times,  Poor- 
wolf  declares,  each  society  had  two  officers  empowered  to  exercise  this 
privilege,  but  originally  this  was  a  prerogative  of  the  two  societies  men- 
tioned. "When  the  Goose  Women  society  had  hung  up  dried  meat,  two  of 
us  went  over  there  and  touched  the  food.  Then  the  waiters  of  our  society, 
following  behind,  took  the  food  that  had  been  touched  to  our  society's 
lodge." 

It  was  not  possible  to  secure  a  good  account  of  the  method  of  purchase. 
Poor-wolf  contributed  to  the  initial  pile  of  property  paid  by  his  group  to  the 
selling  Crazy  Dogs,  but  did  not  have  an  individual  father,  Joe  Packineau 
explains  that  this  sometimes  occurred  when  a  man  endeavoring  to  get 
officer's  regalia  from  one  of  the  fathers  was  somehow  prevented  from  receiv- 
ing them.  More  probably,  Poor-wolf  had  no  clan  father  in  the  sellers' 
group  (see  p.  244). 

Butterfly  says  that  the  Crazy  Dogs  befriended  the  young  boys  who  had 
not  yet  acquired  membership  in  any  society  and  would  invite  them  to  their 
feasts. 

I  AU  of  them? 
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Wolf-chief's  brother-in-law  kept  the  lodge  of  the  organization,  and  so 
my  informant,  then  about  12  or  13  years  old,  saw  the  dances.  All  the  mem- 
bers  were  Hidatsa.  On  the  morning  preceding  a  dance,  the  Crazy  Dog* 
went  to  hunt  buffalo.  They  brought  all  the  ribs  to  the  society  lodge; 
the  rest  of  the  meat  was  taken  home.  An  entire  rib-piece  had  a  sharpened 
stick  run  through  it,  and  was  then  suspended  over  a  fire  for  roasting.  Three 
ribs  were  prepared  in  this  way,  and  altogether  there  were  thirty-six  pieces 
of  meat.  While  dancing,  the  members  stooped;  they  did  not  remain  in 
one  place,  but  walked  about.  Towards  the  end  of  a  song,  the  musicians 
beat  their  drums  faster,  then  all  straightened  up  and  yelled.  WTiile  dancing,, 
the  Crazy  Dogs  sounded  their  whistles  and  rattles,  making  a  great  noise. 
W^omen  were  invited  to  join  in  the  singing. 

Hairy-coat  says  that  the  members  tried  to  act  like  dogs. 

For  an  officer's  war  song,  Hairy-coat  sang  the  following  words: — 

"Mi  wats^wa,     ma+Iwiti'arecats." 
"  I    am  a  man,     I  do  not  desire  help." 

The  two  following  songs  are  obscurely  worded,  but  have  reference  to 
women's  utterances,  the  first  being  the  speech  of  a  girl  who  had  intended  to 
marry  her  sweetheart  but  was  sold  to  another  man : — 

"mi    wakuwaca'waciru  wa." 
"I  did    8o(?)." 

"iwa'ra+oha'wits,      hi're,     mare'wits." 
"  I  am  tired  out,  say,  I'll  go." 


Ravens. 

The  Raven  society  (p>e'ritska  i'k^)  is  the  highest  of  Maximilian's  soci- 
eties. It  passed  out  of  existence  so  many  years  ago  that  even  Poor-wolf 
had  never  witnessed  a  public  performance  of  the  Ravens,  though  he  had 
seen  some  dances  held  indoors.  At  one  time  there  were  many  members, 
but  Hairy -coat,  Buffalo-bird-woman  and  Wolf-chief  recollect  having  seen 
but  a  single  survivor  of  the  organization  in  their  youth.  His  name  was 
He-has-ears.  He  always  wore  a  necklace  made  of  the  whole  of  a  raven- 
skin,  with  the  head  on  the  left  and  the  tail  on  the  right  side;  a  piece  of  red 
cloth  was  held  in  the  raven's  mouth,  and  a  small  piece  of  rawhide  hung  down 
the  shoulder.  While  Buffalo-bird-woman  thinks  that  all  Ravens  had  such 
necklaces,  Wolf -chief  is  of  opinion  that  the  numl)er  of  members  wearing 
them  was  limite<l  and  that  the  general  emblem  of  the  society  was  a  raven- 
skin  head  band;  no  shirts  were  worn  and  the  body  was  painted  black. 
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Maximilian  says  that  every  Raven  bore  a  long  lance  wrapped  with  red 
cloth  and  trimmed  with  hanging  raven  feathers.  In  the  same  passage  he 
further  remarks  that  the  members  wore  beautifully  decorated  garments, 
feather-decorations,  and  war-bonnets,  but  there  was  nothing  distinctive 
about  these  methods  of  adornment,  and  such  costumes  might  even  be  bor- 
rowed from  other  organizations. 

Poor-wolf  and  Hairy-coat  limit  the  number  of  spears  to  two.  The  em- 
blem was  described  by  Hairy-coat  as  follows.  The  shaft  was  of  blackened 
ashwood,  about  6J  feet  long,  with  a  spearhead  1  foot  in  length,  which  had  at 
one  time  been  fashioned  out  of  flint,  but  was  in  later  times  of  tin  or  steel. 
To  the  shaft  there  was  attached  a  flap  of  black  cloth,  four  inches  wide  and 
running  along  the  entire  length  of  the  stick;  the  strip  of  cloth  was  perforated 
at  intervals,  so  that  it  could  be  secured  to  the  shaft  by  means  of  buckskin 
strings.  Sleighbells  were  fastened  to  the  cloth  in  a  vertical  line,  and  on  the 
outer  side  the  cloth  was  again  perforated  for  .the  attachment  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  raven  tail  feathers,^  through  all  of  which  there  ran  a  string  of  the  sort 
used  for  snares.  The  spear  was  called  pe'ritska  i'ta  mVre  pard^pa,  "  Ravens* 
wood  with  fl>'ing  thing"  (=  "like  a  flag")- 

When  Hairy-coat  was  about  17  and  a  member  of  the  Stone  Hammer 
organization,  He-has-ears  offered  to  sell  his  Raven  membership  to  the 
Stone  Hammers.  He  bade  the  young  men  bring  him  a  drum  and  sleighbells 
and  had  them  sit  down  in  a  curve.  He  told  them  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  spear  officers,  while  his  friend  Road-maker  had  been  the  other.  In 
battle  the  enemy  always  endeavored  to  capture  these  emblems.  He-has- 
ears  struck  two  enemies  with  his  spear,  but  was  outdone  in  bravery  by  Road- 
maker.  He  told  Hairy-coat  that  if  he  was  touched  and  ever  saw  blood  from 
a  wound  he  should  immediately  fall  dead.  If  an  officer  happened  to  be 
away  in  time  of  war,  some  other  Raven  took  his  emblem  and  tried  to  conduct 
himself  as  beseemed  his  office.  Though  his  voice  was  cracked  as  might  be 
expected  of  an  old  man,  He-has-ears  began  to  sing  for  the  young  men  and 
asked  them  to  dance  in  accompaniment:  "When  I  sing,  dance  like  the  Kit- 
Foxes,  throw  out  your  chests,  bend  your  backs,  hold  your  arms  slightly 
flexed,*  and  dance  either  with  both  feet  or  advance  one  before  the  other. 
All  of  you,  yell  like  ravens."     His  song  was  the  following: — 

"pe'ritskami,    mi  i'ka,     huts. 
"Raven  am  I,     me  look  at  (as)  he  (the  enemy)  comes."  ' 

When  the  Little  Dogs  discovered  that  the  old  man  had  offered  to  sell  his 
Raven  membership  they  decided  that  they  might  as  well  f^et  the  property 

I  Poor-wolf  SAid  that  white  and  black  feathers  alternated. 

s  Not  quite  as  though  held  akimbo. 

*  A  closely  similar  song  was:  "The  Raven  comes  to  see  me." 
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that  would  have  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  the  purchase,  and  offered  the 
Little  Dog  society  to  the  Stone  Hammers.  The  Stone  Hammers  agreed 
to  buy  it  and  accordingly  became  Little  Dogs  instead  of  Ravens  (see  p.  269). 

If  anyone  during  a  battle  began  to  sing,  '*  If  anyone  makes  a  stand,  I,  too, 
will  not  flee,"  all  the  Ravens  stopped  and  made  a  stand  (Buffalo-bird- 
woman).  -  * 

Poor-wolf  thought  the  Raven  society  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
driving  buffalo  into  a  corral. 


Dogs. 

Three  or  four  years  after  becoming  a  Soldier,  Poor-wolf,  at  the  age  of 
about  45,  became  a  Dog  (macu'ka  i'k^).^  In  being  adopted  into  this  organ- 
ization, candidates  paid  heavily,  and  Poor-wolf  more  so  than  the  majority 
because  he  became  an  officer.  Accordingly,  he  gave  his  father  two  horses. 
In  1910  Poor-wolf,  then  about  90  years  old,  declared  he  was  still  a  Dog, 
having  never  sold  his  membership.  He  also  said  that  he  was  the  only  sur- 
viving member. 

The  following  account  was  secured  from  Hairy-coat.'  A  man  once  saw  a 
vision  and  painted  his  robe  accordingly,  daubing  it  yellow  and  cutting  a 
fringe  of  seven  strips.  He  saw  two  dogs  standing  in  the  clouds  at  daybreak, 
and  a  yellow  dog  on  the  ground  was  looking  up  at  the  sky  and  hallooing  at 
them.  The  celestial  Dogs  came  down  to  visit  the  Yellow  Dog,  and  asked 
him,  "Why  are  you  hallooing  at  us?"  The  Yellow  Dog  was  very  glad  to 
meet  his  visitors,  and  replied,  "Well,  you  were  looking  at  us,  so  I  began  to 
halloo  and  the  other  dogs  followed  suit,  for  both  you  and  we  are  dogs." 
Then  the  Yellow  Dog  said,  "  Do  you  first  instruct  the  people,  then  I  will 
instruct  them  next.  Let  us  come  to  an  agreement  first."  One  of  the 
Celestial  Dogs  said,  "  I  thought  of  this  first,  so  I  wish  to  be  the  leader." 
"Yes,"  said  the  Yellow  Dog,  "but  if  there  is  anything  you  cannot  do,  I  will 
do  it."  The  Celestial  Dog  said,  "On  the  robe  I  wear  I  will  cut  two  long 
strips  and  make  them  hang  down,  and  I  will  tie  a  small  owlskin  to  the  top 
of  the  strips.  I  will  paint  my  body  a  light  red;  on  the  front  of  both  arms 
and  legs,  I  will  put  red  paint  terminating  in  three  forks.  A  whole  foxskin 
shall  be  tied  to  each  ankle;  the  head  and  tail  shall  be  joined,  with  the  tail 
dragging  along  the  ground.  On  the  left  side  I  will  wear  a  sash  of  red  cloth, 
two  hands  in  width,  and  on  the  right  side  a  similar  sash  of  black  cloth." 


1  The  traDBlation  given  by  my  interpreter  is  "dog-imitators.** 

*  The  description  of  regalia  in  Hairy-coat's  narraUve  is  given  in  the  appropriate  para- 
graph below. 
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He  continued  to  enumerate  the  other  portions  of  his  costume,  and  he  and 
the  other  Celestial  Dog,  who  acted  as  his  attendant,  proceeded  to  prepare 
their  regalia.  The  sash  in  some  way  represented  a  travois,  and  as  a  dog 
cannot  put  a  travois  on  himself,  the  Celestial  Dog  was  supposed  to  have  an 
attendant  who  slipped  the  sashes  over  his  head. 

The  Yellow  Dog  asked  whether  the  Celestial  Dog  and  his  attendant  were 
ready.  The  attendant  said,  "You  hallooed  at  us,  and  we  know  that  you 
belonged  up  there  as  well  as  on  the  earth.  I  will  belong  to  the  earth,  because 
I  put  the  travois  on  the  Real  Dog.  I  will  join  you,  for  I  represent  the 
Indian."  They  instituted  the  custom  of  "backward  speech,"  which  the 
Attendant  practised  in  talking  to  his  master.  The  Yellow  Dog  said  he 
should  dress  himself  and  should  not  regard  anything  as  sacred.  If  meat  was 
being  dried,  he  would  take  some  down,  and  the  birds  in  the  air,  as  well  as 
the  dogs  on  the  earth,  should  enjoy  it.  They  then  instructed  the  Hidatsa 
how  to  dress  and  dance.  The  Attendant  said  the  Indians  might  have  five 
sashes  as  a  dog  had  five  claws,  but  if  they  preferred  they  might  use  but  four. 
The  Real  Dog  told  the  people  that  during  a  performance  of  the  Dog  dance 
the  members  might  lock  the  door  of  their  lodge  and  freely  indulge  their 
passions  in  the  dark,  irrespective  of  ties  of  relationship,  as  dogs  also  dis- 
regarded such  considerations.  This  license  was  to  be  granted  in  view  of  the 
dangers  incurred  by  the  Dogs  in  battle. 

Wolf-chief,  like  Hairy-coat,  regards  this  as  an  Hidatsa  society.  An 
Indian,  bom  of  a  woman,  but  knowing  that  he  was  descended  from  wolves, 
started  the  Dog  organization.  He  composed  the  songs.  He  said,  "We 
will  call  just  one  man  'Real  Dog.'"  He  made  four  caps  for  the  members; 
eagle  wing-feathers  (afterwards  superseded  by  those  of  the  magpie)  were 
fastened  to  the  caps,  and  in  the  center  a  tail-feather  was  made  to  stand  up 
erect.  "This,"  said  he,  "shall  be  the  sacred  headgear."  The  dancers 
wore  no  shirts,  and  painted  their  bodies  with  red  paint.  Before  the  wet 
paint  had  dried,  they  scratched  it  with  their  fingers.  The  face  was  likewise 
painted  red,  and  near  the  mouth  canine  teeth  were  indicated  by  paint. 
Some  members  tied  a  bunch  of  split  owl  feathers  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
so  that  they  stood  up  erect.  All  of  them  wore  sashes  and  carried  the  rattles 
already  described.  The  founder  of  the  society  said,  "My  name  is  Yellow 
Dog.  When  you  fight  enemies,  and  the  Real  Dog  goes  forward,  you  must 
say, '  Go  ahead,  and  jump  at  the  enemies.'  Then  he  shall  turn  back.  But 
if  you  say,  '  Come  back,  don't  go  near  the  enemies,'  then  he  must  go  right 
into  their  midst.  You  must  teach  future  generations,  you  must  not  let 
the  organization  die  out;  always  keep  one  Real  Dog." 

W'olf-chief's  version  terminates  in  a  somewhat  obscure  account  of  four 
bad  dogs  living  in  the  Hidatsa  village  at  the  time  the  Dog  society  was  intro- 
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■duced.  One  would  jump  up  high  to  get  meat  down  from  a  rack,  another, 
which  had  a  big  swelling  on  the  forehead,  went  into  lodges  to  steal  meat, 
a  third  dug  holes  in  earth-lodges,  which  was  a  sign  that  someone  would 
die.  People  wished  to  kill  these  dogs,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  very 
strong.  Though  wounded,  they  did  not  die.  When  the  Yellow  Dog  was 
asked,  why  such  bad  dogs  grew  up  in  the  village  he  replied,  "  You  must  not 
kill  them.  They  are  dogs,  but  their  power  is  greater  than  that  of  other 
animals.''  He  called  their  names.  "So-and-so,  and  so-and-so,  and  so- 
and-so,  shall  go  to  heaven  when  they  die.  I  shall  go  there  also.  After  I 
shall  have  gone,  the  dogs  in  the  village  will  cry  and  look  up  to  the  sky.  They 
will  do  so  early  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening;  they  cry  to  me." 
According  to  Wolf-chief,  the  dogs  of  the  village  were  actually  wont  to  howl 
as  the  Yellow  Dog  had  predicted.  At  daybreak  one  dog  would  howl,  and 
the  other  dogs  joined  in,  all  looking  up  at  the  sky.  At  noon  they  did  like- 
wise, and  a  second  repetition  took  place  after  dark. 

Each  member  wore  a  whistle  suspended  from  his  neck  by  means  of  a 
buckskin  string  decorated  with  quill  work;  the  whistle  was  from  the  wing- 
bone  of  an  eagle  (Poor-wolf)  or  of  a  swallow  (Hairy-coat).  The  rank  and 
file  had  headdresses  of  owl  feathers  with  one  or  two  eagle  feathers  in  the 
middle.  All  members  carried  a  ma+ixajto^ri  rattle,  which  consisted  of  a 
stick  about  14  or  16  inches  long,  covered  with  buckskin  with  a  fringe  of 
deer  (Hairy-coat)  or  buffalo  calf  (Maximilian)  dewclaws.  In  Fig.  9  there 
is  a  picture  of  a  Dog  dancer,  reproduced  from  Maximilian's  Atlas. 

Hairy-coat  speaks  of  but  one  Real  Dog  (macu'ka  ka'ti),  wearing  two 
sashes,  and  of  three  other  officers  wearing  one  sash  a  piece.  The  skins  of  a 
species  of  owl  (hi"te)  were  tied  to  the  sashes.  One  of  the  sash-wearers 
represented  the  m^iihical  Yellow  Dog.  These  four  men  were  further  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rank  and  file  by  their  headdress  (maxi'te)  which  con- 
sisted of  a  buckskin  cap  completely  covered  with  magpie  feathers.  From 
the  center  of  this  headdress  there  extended  two  very  long  magpie  tails. 
Other  magpie  feathers  were  strung  together  and  sewed  to  the  edge  of  the 
cap,  and  then  in  corresponding  concentric  rings  up  to  the  crown.  In  the 
front  an  eagle  feather  had  tied  to  it  an  eagle  plume,  while  down  the  back 
there  extended  a  whole  eagle  tail  of  twelve  feathers.  Little  strips  of  weasel 
skin  were  glued  to  the  magpie  tails. 

Poor-wolf  and  Buffalo-bird-woman  speak  of  two  Real  Dogs,  and  to 
them  alone  the  latter  informant  ascribed  the  use  of  the  magpie  headdresses. 
Poor-wolf  says  that  the  owl  feather  headdresses  were  worn  by  all  members 
when  dancing  indoors,  but  were  exchanged  for  the  caps  with  magpie  feathers 
when  the  Dogs  prepared  for  a  public  performance. 

Poor-wolf  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  two  Real  Dogs,  one  Lone  Dog 
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(macu'ka  i'*tsEgic).  Wolf -chief  thinks  the  Lone  Dog  belonged  to  the  Crazy 
Dog  organization  and  was  a  man  who  wished  to  die.  All  three  of  Wolf- 
chief's  officers  had  knives,  of  which  the  handle  was  supposed  to  be  a  bear's 
jaw.  Whenever  one  of  the  other  societies,  notably  the  Goose  Women's 
society,  had  a.  feast,  these  three  officers  had  the  privilege  of  going  thither, 
touching  with  their  knives  some  of  the  meat  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
having  this  food  carried  away  for  their  own  use  by  their  attendants.^ 

According  to  Hairy-coat,  the  Real  Dog  was  the  only  member  to  wear 
a  foxskin  round  each  ankle,  and  he  always  had  a  knife  hanging  by  his  wrist, 
which  represented  a  dog's  tooth.  The  attendant  referred  to  in  the  origin 
myth  did  not  wear  a  sash,  but  was  expected  to  dress  the  Real  Dog  (see  p.  285). 
In  case  of  danger  the  attendant  was  supposed  to  pull  back  the  Real  Dog. 
At  a  sale  of  the  Dog  membership  referred  to  by  Hairy-coat,  the  Real  Dog 
who  had  just  disposed  of  his  office  stood  up  by  the  door  and  thus  addressed 
the  purchasers :  "  I  '11  tell  you  something.  Select  a  man  to  take  care  of  the 
Real  Dog,  for  all  dogs  have  a  person  to  keep  them  and  take  care  of  them. 
Whoever  takes  care  of  this  one  must  be  brave  and  prepared  to  rescue  him 
from  danger."  Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  finally  Almost-a-wolf  sat 
down  beside  the  new  Real  Dog. 

The  Real  Dogs  acted  by  contraries.  One  Real  Dog,  named  Bloody- 
mouth,  according  to  Buffalo-bird-woman,  would  put  red  paint  on  his  body 
and  feet  in  the  winter  time,  and  walk  about  naked,  save  for  a  breechclout 
and  his  cap,  and  with  nothing  but  a  whistle  and  a  flint  knife.  He  went 
through  the  village  to  the  woods,  and  back  again,  to  show  that  he  was  a 
Real  Dog.  Some  power  he  possessed  prevented  his  feet  from  freezing. 
Wolf-chief  remembers  his  father  telling  of  a  similar  power,  peculiar  to  the 
Real  Dogs,  to  take  out  boiling  meat  from  a  kettle  without  injury  to  the  arms 
and  hands.  This  feature  was  certainly  characteristic  of  the  Hot  dance 
(page  253). 

It  was  necessary  for  Real  Dogs  to  express  the  contrary  of  their  meaning 
in  speaking  to  others,  and  a  like  rule  was  obligatory  on  others  addressing 
them.  If  a  Real  Dog  met  his  girl  in  the  wood  and  she  addressed  him  with 
the  words,  "Come,  Real  Dog,"  he  turned  about  and  went  away.  But 
if  she  forbade  him  to  approach,  he  ran  up  to  catch  her.  At  a  feast  of  their 
society  the  Real  Dogs  were  beaten  with  sticks  to  make  them  come  into  the 
lodge. 

In  battle  the  attendant  was  to  hold  back  the  Real  Dog,  but  when  there 
was  great  danger,  he  would  say,  "Go  now!"     Then  the  Real  Dog  might 

1  In  describing  the  Mandan  and  Hldatsa  com  ceremony,  Maximilian  writes:  "Of tors 
kommen  auch  wiihrend  diescr  Coremonle  ein  Paar  Manner  von  der  Bande  der  Hundo.  zerren 
ohne  Umst&nde  ein  grosses  StUck  Flcisch  von  den  GerUst-en  berab  imd  nehmen  as  mit.  Da 
8ie  Hunde  und  angeschene  Miinner  slnd,  so  kann  man  Ihnen  dieses  nlcht  wehren"  (ii,  183). 
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flee.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  enemy  seemed  cowardly,  the  attendant  would 
say,  "Well,  there  is  great  danger.  Then  the  Real  Dog  went  forward. 
When  Hairy-coat's  father  had  bought  the  office,  the  former  incumbent  thus 
prayed  to  the  Celestial  Dogs:  "I  hope  that  my  son  will  die  immediately. 
I  do  not  wish  him  to  live  long.  If  he  wishes  for  anything,  I  hope  he  will  not 
get  it,  or  only  after  a  long  time." 

Wolf -chief  narrated  the  following  tale  illustrating  the  "  backward  speech" 
feature  of  the  Real  Dog  office. 

Once  the  Cheyenne  had  come  towards  an  Hidatsa  village  and  killed  a 
party  of  hunters.  The  Hidatsa  were  only  a  few  in  number,  and  sent  for  aid 
to  the  Assiniboine,  then  camped  on  the  Yellowstone.  The  Assiniboine 
came,  and  the  Hidatsa  asked  one  of  their  shamans  to  pray.  The  shaman 
had  a  rawhide  rope  stretched,  and  ordered  all  the  guns  to  be  leaned  against 
it.  Then  he  put  down  the  barrel  of  one  gun,  and  blood  dropped  from' it. 
"This  is  a  good  sign."  He  sang  a  song,  and  repeated  the  procedure  with 
every  other  gun.  He  issued  the  rule  that  none  should  walk  in  front  of  the 
guns,  but  one  man,  a  Real  Dog,  paid  no  attention  to  this  prohibition, 
picked  up  some  cooked  food  from  there,  and  said,  "Tomorrow  is  the  day 
for  me  to  die,  I  do  not  care  whose  food  this  is.  If  I  want  it,  I'll  have  it." 
He  wished  to  disobey  orders.  People  said,  "He  will  surely  be  killed." 
The  Real  Dog  said,  "  Why,  you  sent  me  there,  you  should  have  told  me  the 
opposite  of  what  you  meant."  Afterwards  an  Hidatsa  shaman  prayed. 
He  picked  up  some  sage  leaves,  rubbed  them  with  his  hands  to  form  a  ball, 
sang,  raised  his  hands  to  his  head,  then  lowered  them  again,  and  showed 
the  inside  of  his  hands,  which  were  all  black  with  the  exception  of  the 
finger  points,  which  were  all  white.  "  This  color  shows  that  I  shall  lose  ten 
men,  but  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  arrange  it  differently.  Get  me  ten  eagle 
feathers."  They  could  find  only  nine  feathers.  He  said,  "  It  is  not  so  bad 
after  all."  Again  he  sang,  rubbed  sage  lea ves,  and  showed  his  hands :  nine 
of  his  fingers  were  black,  and  one  white.  "  Well,  because  you  brought  me 
nine  feathers,  only  one  Hidatsa  man  will  be  killed  tomorrow.  But  I  have 
some  captives  from  other  tribes,  and  I  shall  have  one  of  them  slain  instead 
of  an  Hidatsa."  The  allies  went  close  to  the  Cheyenne  camp,  and  at  day- 
break they  attacked  them.  The  Real  Dog  went  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
they  heard  him  and  awoke.  The  allies  killed  all  the  Chevenne.  The  Hid- 
atsa  lost  only  one  captive  and  the  Real  Dog,  whose  body  was  found  cut  to 
piews,  while  the  Assiniboine  lost  thirty  men.  Since  that  time  people  knew 
that  when  they  wished  to  call  back  a  Real  Dog,  they  must  bid  him  go  for- 
wanl. 

Before  a  dance,  the  Real  Dog  would  carry  meat  on  his  knife,  walk  to- 
wards the  four  quarters,  then  return  and  put  the  meat  down  on  the  ground 
in  the  center  of  the  village.     Tearless-eyes,  Hairy-coat's  father,  obtained 
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the  meat  from  one  of  his  clan  fathers.  The  Yellow  Dogs,  and  later  the 
other  Dogs,  of  the  N'illage  would  come  and  devour  the  meat.  One  statement 
by  Hairy-coat  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Yellow  Dog  officer  might  come 
from  his  own  house  and  eat  of  the  food,  as  he  did  not  respect  sacred  things 
(see  p.  285).  He  wore  a  sash  on  this  occasion,  and  his  body  was  painted 
red  ail  over. 

Before  beginning  to  sing,  the  Dogs  howled  like  dogs.  The  first  meml)er 
to  enter  the  lodge  was  the  Real  Dog,  who  was  followed  by  the  Yellow  Dog. 
There  was  a  single  double-headed  drum  hollowed  out  of  a  log.  At  first 
the  members  only  blew  their  whistles.  Wives  were  seated  behind  their 
husbands.  Then  the  attendant  holding  the  Real  Dog's  sash  whipped  him 
as  he  would  a  dog,  then  the  Real  Dog  rose  and  began  to  dance,  still  held  by 
his  keejjer,  who  whipped  him  a  little  at  the  close  of  the  song,  whereupon 
both  sat  down.  The  other  Dogs  shook  their  rattles  during  the  dance,  in 
which  they  also  took  part  after  the  Real  Dog  had  begun.  At  the  close  of 
the  song  all  the  Dogs  stood  blowing  their  whistles,  then  they  returned  to 
their  places  and  sat  down.  The  other  members  admonished  the  attendant 
not  to  forget  to  save  the  Real  Dog  whenever  he  was  in  danger.  The  dancers 
carried  bows  of  elk  and  mountain-goat  horn. 

The  dance  continued  until  nightfall,  when  the  doors  were  locked.  Then, 
in  the  dark,  while  the  fathers  ^  of  the  members  were  continuing  to  sing,  the 
Real  Dog  seized  any  of  the  women  present  and  embraced  her.  The  other 
Dogs  followed  suit.  Degrees  of  relationship  were  disregarded,  and  no 
woman  might  refuse  to  yield.  Tearless-eyes  once  caught  hold  of  one  of  his 
mothers-in-law,  who  cried  out,  but  was  quieted  by  other  people,  who  told 
her  not  to  cry  as  she  was  merely  submitting  to  the  rule.  Another  man 
caught  a  young  woman,  who  after\i'ards  turned  out  to  l)e  his  sister.  When 
the  Dogs  had  done,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  women  ran  off. 

In  a  public  parade  the  members  marched  in  single  file,  except  for  the 
Real  Dogs,  who  walked  abreast.  Sometimes  the  Real  Dogs  took  the  lead, 
at  other  times  their  place  was  farther  back.  The  Dogs  would  say,  "  Who- 
ever kills  a  Sioux  or  strikes  the  first  coup,  shall  be  feasted  by  us."  Once 
Enemy's-dog  struck  the  first  coup,  and  was  accordingly  entertained  by  the 
society. 

The  following  are  Dog  songs: — 

"awa'he        maxu'ats;       awa'he      maxu'ats       cewa'+its." 
"This  earth    is  my  body;     this  earth    is  mj' body.*      I  said  so." 

"hiric^       makJ'ric.  ml  ri't^ts." 

''This    is  what  I  look  for.     So  I  begin  to  get  frightened." 

1  This  clause  would  seem  tx>  indicate  that  the  custom  here  described  was  practised  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  of  the  organization. 

«  That  is.  "When  I  die.  my  body  will  be  dust." 
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Buffalo  Bulls. 

The  Bulls  (ki'rup  i*ke')  formed  one  of  the  highest  age-grades,  neverthe- 
less Hairy-coat  estimates  the  age  of  members  in  his  day  at  but  little  over 
thirty.  It  was  customary  to  have  one  junior  member,  and  Hairy-coat 
himself  was  chosen  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  "  because  they  knew  my  father 
loved  me  and  would  feast  them."  Apparently  he  was  admitted  free.  He 
did  not  state  whether  he  was  the  first  junior  member  ever  taken  into  the 
organization;  at  all  events,  when  the  society  was  sold  two  years  and  a  half 
later,  the  junior  membership  was  sold  like  any  other.  For  some  years 
after  the  sale  Hairy-coat  continued  to  associate  with  the  group  he  had 
belonged  to  when  they  were  still  Bulls.  Whenever  his  father  returned  from 
the  chase,  he  had  rib  meat  cooked  and  bade  his  son  invite  these  older  men* 
On  such  an  occasion  the  boy  would  get  an  old  man  to  herald  that  the  former 
Bulls  were  invited  to  Hairy-coat*s  father's  lodge.  In  return  the  older  men 
also  invited  Hairy-coat  to  their  feasts.  This  association  was  not  dissolved 
until  the  time  when  Hairy-coat's  proper  age-group  purchased  a  society.^ 

Poor-wolf  said  that  some  Bulls  were  old,  while  others  were  young.  In 
1910  Wolf-chief  explained  that  the  Bulls  were  "friends"  of  the  Lumpwoods 
and  that  thus  old  and  young  people  might  sometimes  dance  together.  A 
year  later  the  same  informant  thought  that  the  Hidatsa  Bulls  were  "  friends  "^ 
of  the  Kit-Foxes,  while  the  Bull  society  of  the  Mandan  stood  in  the  same 
relationship  to  the  Crazy  Dogs  of  that  tribe. 

The  Bulls  had  several  women  comrades  who  helped  them  in  singing^ 
and  occasionally  prepared  a  feast  for  them.  Wolf-chief  remembers  three 
women  who  acted  in  this  capacity.  They  called  themselves  Buffalo  Bull 
women. 

Xo  complete  origin  tradition  could  be  secured.  Hairy-coat  says  that 
the  society  was  given  to  the  Hidatsa  by  the  buffalo  bulls  themselves  and 
that  it  was  shared  by  the  Sioux  and  Assiniboine.  Poor-wolf  derives  the 
use  of  the  Blind  Bulls'  masks  from  a  personal  vision. 

The  mode  of  purchase  was  the  one  customary  in  all  the  age-societies. 
Seven  pipes  were  offered  by  the  prospective  buyers, —  four  for  the  Four- 
clans  and  three  for  the  Three-clans  in  the  sellers'  group.  The  Four-clans 
discussed  among  themselves  how  much  property  was  to  be  demanded  and 
how  many  nights  they  should  be  feasted,  and  the  Three-clans  conducted 
a  corresponding  discussion.*    If  the  members  of  one  phratry  could  not 


I  This  aeems  to  have  been  the  Stone  Hammer  society. 

>  This  mode  of  deliberation  by  phratries  was  also  customary  In  matters  of  tribal  im> 
portance  according  to  Halry-coat.  It  was  followed,  for  example,  in  the  construction  of  i^ 
winter  village. 
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agree,  they  might  decide  to  leave  the  decision  with  the  other  phratry. 
The  office  of  a  Blind  Bull  was  acquired  in  the  usual  automatic  fashion 
noted  with  regard  to  the  offices  of  other  organizations  (see  p.  264,  275,  301). 

Hairy-coat  for  some  reason  did  not  have  to  buy  his  junior  membership, 
but  some  years  later  he  sold  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  older  Bulls  disposed 
of  their  membership.  In  spite  of  his  youth  a  pipe  was  offered  to  him,  and 
he  was  requested  to  give  his  consent  to  the  sale.  Then  a  boy  belonging 
normally  to  the  age-group  just  above  his  own  was  assigned  to  Hairy-coat 
for  his  son. 

All  the  members,  with  the  exception  of  a  horseman  and  two  officers, 
wore  the  same  headdress,  consisting  of  a  cap  made  from  the  skin  of  a  buffalo's 
liead  above  the  eyes.  In  the  back  this  cap  extended  a  trifle  below  the  neck, 
«nd  in  front  it  was  tied  with  chin-straps.  From  the  cap  there  rose  two 
l^uffalo  horns,  cut  short  at  the  bottom,  with  their  tips  approaching  each 
other;  they  were  perforated  so  that  they  could  be  fastened  to  the  skin  with 
buckskin  strings. 

Two  officers,  known  as  Blind  Bulls  (ki'rup  ictare'ci'kfe),  wore  a  mask 
consisting  of  the  skin  of  a  whole  buffalo  head  with  the  mane  and  horns. 
Blue  glass  was  put  in  place  of  the  buffalo's  eyes,  and  below  them  were  the 
eyeslits  for  the  wearer.  The  nose  —  or,  according  to  Buffalo-bird-woman, 
the  entire  lower  half  of  the  mask,  from  the  nose  downwards  —  was  painted 
blue.  The  Blind  Bulls  carried  spears  decorated  with  long  feathers  tied  at 
the  top,  as  well  as  with  horsetails  dyed  yellow.  Pieces  of  weasel  skin  were 
tied  to  the  shaft,  all  of  which  was  painted  black.  The  spear  head  was  over 
a  foot  in  length  and  was  held  pointing  downwards.  These  spears  were  called 
ma  +ita'  i'cu  i'ti'e,  "arrow-feather-large." 

A  few  members  tied  a  dried  buffalo  tail  to  the  back  of  their  belts  so  that 
it  stood  up  erect.  These,  after  dancing  forward,  would  run  back  again, 
hold  their  right  horns  with  their  hands,  and  act  as  if  they  were  going  to 
liook  some  of  the  people.  In  war  these  men  were  obliged  to  make  a  stand 
against  pursuing  enemies  (Wolf -chief).  Accordingly,  they  would  address 
the  people  as  follows :  "  You  see  my  tail  in  the  air  because  I  am  brave.  Once 
the  enemy  were  pursuing  us.  I  got  so  angry  that  my  tail  rose  erect,  and  I 
turned  about  to  chase  the  enemy."  A  statement  by  Hairy-coat  seems  to 
imply  that  all  Bulls  wore  tails. 

During  a  parade  one  member  wearing  no  headdress  proceeded  on  horse- 
back. In  this  case,  however,  the  horse  had  sections  of  horns  with  a  piece 
of  buffalo  skin  fastened  to  its  head,  and  a  piece  of  rawhide  painted  yellow 
was  attached  to  its  face.  The  rider  carried  a  shield  and  wore  a  skirt. 
.  Members  wore  a  skirt  or  kilt  of  red  cloth  extending  just  below  the  knees; 
at  the  bottom  it  was  edged  with  tin  cones,  and  directly  above  the  cones 
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small  bells  were  fastened  to  the  cloth.  Shirts  were  not  worn,  and  the  body 
and  arms  were  painted  with  blue  clay.  All  carried  guns  and  wore  what 
honor  marks  they  possessed.  Thus  a  man  who  had  killed  an  enemy  tied 
a  scalp  to  his  gun  and  painted  a  line  with  white  clay  for  each  man  slain. 
If  a  Bull  had  been  wounded,  he  would  whittle  the  center  of  a  stick  so  that 
the  shavings  were  still  attached  at  one  end,  and  tie  the  stick  to  the  hair 
on  his  cap.  If  wounded  in  the  chest,  he  would  put  red  paint  from  lip  to 
chin.  Finger-prints  on  both  sides  of  the  breast  indicated  that  an  enemy 
had  been  seized  by  the  person  thus  decorated. 

Anyone  that  had  ever  driven  the  Sioux  from  their  breastworks,  or  had 
entered  a  Sioux  tipi,  was  permitted  to  enter  the  dance  lodge  before  the  other 
members.  In  dancing,  the  Bulls  stamped  their  feet.  When  performing 
outdoors,  they  acted  fiercely.  If  anyone  of  them  had  slain  an  enemy,  he 
might  run  up  towards  the  spectators  and  discharge  his  gun.  Anyone 
wounded  in  battle  had  the  privilege  of  kicking  his  neighbor  in  the  dance. 
The  Blind  Bull  —  Wolf-chief  speaks  of  but  one  officer  of  this  type  —  did 
not  seem  to  hear  the  drumming  and  singing,  but  merely  walked  and  jumped 
around.  When  the  Bulls  danced,  a  vessel  with  water  was  put  in  the  center 
of  the  Ullage,  and  some  food  was  placed  beside  it.  After  the  Bulls  had 
ceased  to  dance,  someone  said,  "Wlioever  has  helped  to  take  a  wounded 
man  out  of  the  fray,  may  come  forward  and  drink  water."  Then  those 
who  had  done  so  got  up  and  drank  of  the  water;  generally  there  were  very 
few  of  them.  In  later  times  whiskey  was  put  into  the  vessel.  Wolf-chief's 
father  once  went  to  the  vessel,  and  said,  "  Over  there,  in  the  west,  the  enemy 
were  pursuing  us.  One  woman  was  lagging  behind.  I  turned  back  and 
saved  her  life."  Then  he  drank  of  the  liquor.  After  drinking,  he  said, 
"At  the  Knife  River  confluence  the  enemy  were  pursuing  us.  I  halted, 
I  did  not  run.  The  enemy  stopped.  The  bravest  of  them  approached. 
I  shot  and  killed  him."  Then  the  speaker  took  another  drink.  After  this 
public  performance  the  Bulls  returned  to  their  lodge. 
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MANDAN  MEN'S  SOCIETIES. 


The  Mandan  System. 


Both  fropi  Maximilian's  account  and  the  statements  of  my  own  inform- 
ants it  appears  that  the  Mandan  system  of  men's  societies  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  Hidatsa.  In  both  cases  there  was  a  series  of  graded  organiza- 
tions, the  membership,  or  rather  ownership,  of  each  of  which  was  acquired 
by  collective  purchase.  The  method  of  buying  membership  was  practically 
identical,  and  among  the  Mandan  as  well  as  among  the  Hidatsa  the  sur- 
render of  the  purchasers'  wives  to  the  sellers  formed  a  conspicuous  feature. 
Owing  to  the  collective  manner  of  obtaining  membership,  practically  all 
tribesmen  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  societies.  If  a  boy  of  a  certain  age 
did  not  yet  belong  to  any  organization,  he  was,  according  to  Water-chief, 
■  derided  as  a  "  Finger-in-his-eye  (ista  wdtke).  After  selling  their  last  society 
;  the  retired  members,  as  among  the  Hidatsa,  were  known  as  "  Stinking-ears  " 
(nak6xe  xu°p€*). 

According  to  Black-chest  and  Wounded-face,  the  institution  of  "  friendly" 
organizations  described  for  the  Hidatsa  (p.  229)  also  occurs  among  the 
Mandan,  but  this  is  denied  by  Painted-up  for  both  men's  and  women's 
organizations.     Unfortunately  this  important  point  must  remain  undecided. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  within  the  period  known  to  my  informants 
membership  in  a  society  was  primarily,  on  the  Hidatsa  plan,  a  matter  of 
purchase,  not  of  age.  Because,  for  example,  the  group  that  normally  would 
have  purchased  the  Kit-Fox  and  Little  Dog  societies  failed  to  buy  either 
from  his  own  class.  Black-chest  at  G2  considers  himself  a  member  of  these 
organizations,  which  he  joined  at  20  and  25  respectively. 

Owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  Mandan  who  survived  the  epidemic 
of  1837  and  the  intimate  relations  of  the  survivors  with  the  Hidatsa,  the 
accounts  of  my  Mandan  informants  may  be  largely  colored  by  Hidatsa 
influences,  so  that  Maximilian's  data  are  all  the  more  valuable  and  will  be 
summarized  in  the  following  sections.  Of  the  societies  enumerated  by  my 
Mandan  informants  but  not  gi\'en  by  Maximilian,  the  Kit-Fox  and  the 
Little  Dog  organizations  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
Hidatsa  in  recent  times,  for  both  occur  in  Maximilian's  Hidatsa  list.  In 
preparing  the  following  comparative  table  I  assume,  for  reasons  already  set 
forth  (p.  235),  that  in  Maximilian's  day  there  M'ere  distinct  Dog  and  Half- 
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Shaved  Head  societies.  Black-chest's  enumeration  differs  from  that  by 
Wounded  face  merely  in  the  omission  of  the  Old  Dog,  Coarse  Hair,  and 
Black  Tail  Deer  societies  and  in  the  reversal  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Buffalo  Bull  and  Dog  societies. 

Mandan  Societies. 


Maximilian  (II.  139-144). 

Wounded-face. 
1.  Cheyenne  Society  (c6'ta  5'xat'e) 

2.  Kit-Fox  Society  (5'xox'atoc) 

3.  T kittle  Dog  Society  (mini'sinik  6'xat'e 

1.  Foolish  Dogs  (Meni'ss  O'chka 
•     O'chatfi) 

2.  Crows,     or     Ravens     (Hahderucha 

O'chata) 


3.  Half -shaved  Heads  (I'schohii  Kako- 
Bchochata) 


4.  Soldiers  (CharaTc  O'chata,  or  Kau'a 
Karakdchka) 


5.  Dogs  (Meni'ss  O'chata) 


6.  Old  Dogs  (Meni'ss-Chah-OchatJi) 


7.  Buffalo  Bulls  (Bero'ck-O'chata) 


8.  Black-Tail  Deere  (Schu'mpsi  O'chata) 


I  4.  Crazy    Dog    Society     (mini's'S^xka 
I  5'xat'e) 


5.  Black  Mouth  Society.     (I'he  psi'here 
6'xate,  or  numa'k  xarak  6'xat'e) 


7.  Dog  Society  (mini's  6'xatoc) 


8.  Old  Dog    Society  (mini's  xixe'  6'xat'e) 


6.  Buffalo  Bull  Society  (mero'k  6'xat'e> 


10.  Black-Tail     Deer    Society    (cu'psi 
6'xat'e) 


9.  Coarse  Hair  Society  (bacS'ca  5'xat'e) 


Cheyenne  Society. 


Wounded-face's  group  bought  the  Cheyenne  society  (co'ta  o'xat'e), 
at  the  request  of  the  men  o"WTiing  it,  when  my  informant  was  about  10  or  12 
years  old.  Calicoes  and  tanned  goods  were  gathered,  and  with  them  a 
pipe  was  taken  to  the  sellers.  One  of  these  smoked  the  pipe  to  show  that 
they  were  willing  to  dispose  of  their  membership. 
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Every  member  had  a  head  ornament  consisting  of  a  round  piece  of  raw- 
hide with  a  bone  feather  holder.  Two  officers  wore  moderately  wide  aprons 
of  red  cloth  edged  with  eagle  feathers  hanging  down.  Each  of  two  other 
officers  had  a  sacred  bow  with  two  arrows,  one  painted  red  and  the  other 
black.  Two  officers  bore  a  spiked  club  (o'o  kahiri'  'ka),  the  spike  being  of 
horn.  The  sacred  bows  and  arrows  were  for  use  against  the  enemy;  they 
never  missed  their  aim.  For  some  reason  no  paraphernalia  were  supplied 
to  Wounded-face's  group,  and  they  did  not  exercise  their  membership 
privileges  because  older  men  who  should  have  taught  them  the  appropriate 
songs  died.  All  the  members  of  this  society  were  Mandan,  but  the  organiza- 
tion originated  with  the  Dakota  or  Cheyenne.  Black-chest  independently 
made  the  statement  that  the  society  was  not  really  of  Mandan  origin.  The 
co^ta  d'xat*e  regarded  the  Foxes  as  their  fathers,  and  the  Little  Dogs  as  their 
"friends." 

Water-chief  said  that  members  wore  two  eagle  feathers  rising  from  .the 
back  of  the  head.  Before  his  group  bought  the  society,  five  older  Mandan 
called  them  together,  and  said,  "We  wish  to  give  you  a  society."  Then 
property  was  collected  and  brought  to  them.  The  same  night  they  sang 
songs,  to  which  the  young  boys  danced.  After  the  dance,  the  sellers  ad- 
dressed their  sons,  saying,  "  You  are  growing  up  now.  You  must  go  against 
the  enemy.    Try  to  be  brave  and  conquer  the  enemy." 


Kit-Fox  Society. 

The  following  account  of  this  society  (o'xox'atoc)  was  given  by  Black- 
chest. 

When  we  bought  this  society,  all  of  us  were  unmarried.  We  wished  to  buy  this 
society.  Our  fathers  said,  '*  These  foxes  have  ten  claws  on  their  front  legs,  so  we 
wish  you  to  give  us  a  ten  days'  feast."  I  selected  Good-bear,  one  of  my  clan  fathers, 
for  my  individual  father.  The  members  of  the  River  Women  society  were  our 
"friends";  one  of  these.  Black-head,  was  my  individual  "friend." 

When  the  River  Women  had  gathered  together,  we  went  to  them  and  thus 
addressed  them:  "We  wish  to  make  friends  with  you.  We  desire  to  buy  a  society 
and  wish  you  to  help  us  and  give  us  some  blankets.  We  wish  to  know  whether  you 
are  willing  to  do  so."  The  women  debated  the  request,  and  each  one  declared  that 
she  would  contribute  her  blanket.  Then  we  said,  "Well,  now  each  of  you  shall  say 
which  one  of  us  you  are  willing  to  help."  Then  Black-head  designated  me.  She 
was  no  clan  aunt  of  mine. 

We  borrowed  Broken-horn's  earth-lodge  for  our  meeting  and  brought  kettles  of 
food  there.  Black-head  also  brought  a  kettle  of  food  there.  We  boys  came  in  on 
the  left  side  and  sat  down  in  an  ellipse.  We  could  hear  our  fathers  singing  as  they 
approached  our  lodge.  They  entered  it  on  the  right  side  and  sat  down.  Their 
wives,  who  were  to  assist  in  the  singing  during  the  ten  nights'  entertainment,  were 
grouped  behind  their  husbands. 
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When  our  fathers  had  sat  down,  one  of  our  niunber,  Wounded-face,  rose  and  said, 
''Well,  comrades  and  women  friends,  listen.  We  have  brought  our  food  here,  and 
we  wish  to  select  our  fathers  tonight.  Do  each  of  you  rise  and  set  your  food  before 
your  father."  Then  each  of  us  rose,  picked  up  his  kettle,  and  walked  past  the  door- 
side  of  the  fireplace  to  his  father.  I  picked  out  one  of  my  clan  fathers  and  gave  him 
my  kettle;  then  I  returned  to  my  place.  Black-head,  who  had  watched  my  move- 
ments, then  came  forward  and  brought  her  kettle  to  the  man  indicated  as  my  father. 
Those  purchasers  who  had  no  clan  fathers  among  the  sellers  selected  anyone  they 
pleased  for  their  individual  father.  The  fathers  ate  of  the  food,  leaving  some  for 
their  wives,  who  emptied  the  kettles  and  returned  them  to  their  husbands.  Then 
Good-bear  called  me  by  name  and  said,  ''Come,  son,  and  get  your  kettle."  I  went 
towards  him  and  stood  before  him.  Then  Good-bear  prayed  to  the  supernatural 
powers:  "I  have  gone  through  the  Oki'pE  ceremony  myself  and  have  undergone 
great  hardships  for  your  sake.  In  other  ceremonies  I  have  also  undergone  suffering. 
Before  I  underwent  this  suffering,  I  thought  you  would  help  me  whenever  I  could  not 
do  something  by  my  own  power.  I  have  no  power  to  give  honor  marks,  therefore 
I  ask  you  to  help  me  by  securing  honor  marks  for  my  son."  Then  I  took  both 
kettles  and  went  back  to  my  place,  where  I  returned  to  Black-head  her  own  kettle. 
Each  of  the  boys  acted  in  a  similar  way. 

After  all  of  us  had  sat  down,  our  fathers  began  to  sing.  They  beat  drums,  but 
did  not  dance.    They  sang  these  words:  — 

"maldtft'ni  mdhuna." 

"You,  wake  up    and  come." 

[These  words  are  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  one's  sweetheart.] 

Four  times  they  sang  such  songs.  Then  came  a  second  set  of  songs,  during  which 
the  fathers  danced  in  their  places.  When  they  had  done  dancing,  they  addressed 
xia  in  obsolete  Mandan,  saying,  "SlI  i'kare^xoc!"  ("Clan  son,  daylight  is  here!") 
Shot-foot,  one  of  the  fathers,  rose  to  address  us.  He  said,  "Si.  we  wish  you  to  give 
us  a  ten  nights'  feast.     This  will  give  us  time  to  prepare  clothes  for  you." 

This  meeting  took  place  in  the  evening,  each  of  our  female  "friends"  brought 
in  a  bundle  of  willows  carried  by  means  of  a  tump  line  and  a  second  line  passing 
around  the  breast.  The  bundles  were  piled  up  on  the  left  side  of  the  door  (for  one 
entering),  and  from  time  to  time  one  of  the  boys  would  rise  to  keep  up  the  fire.  This 
purchase  took  place  in  midsummer.    I  was  about  20  years  old  at  the  time. 

On  each  of  the  ten  nights  the  fathers  came  in  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  time, 
and  the  mode  of  procedure  was  the  same.  On  the  tenth  night,  the  fathers  said,  "Sons, 
we  have  done;  tomorrow  we  shall  give  you  your  things."  On  the  following  morning 
we  came  back  to  the  same  lodge  and  took  our  seats,  but  without  any  kettles.  Our 
women  "friends"  also  came  in  and  sat  down.  This  time,  however,  we  were  not 
ranged  in  an  ellipse  as  before,  but  sat  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  with  our  "friends"  in  a 
similar  arc  from  4}  to  5  feet  behind  us.  Until  this  day  White-bear's  house  had  served 
as  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  fathers  prior  to  their  approach  to  our  own  meeting- 
place,  but  this  morning  each  came  from  his  own  lodge,  their  wives  carrying  the  clothes 
to  be  presented  to  the  purchasers  of  the  society.  The  fathers  sat  down  in  a  curved 
line  opposite  to  ours,  and  their  wives  took  seats  behind  them.  There  were  about 
thirty  fathers;  sometimes  two  boys  had  the  same  father.  They  planted  two  sticks 
into  the  ground  in  the  rear  (manalctata)  of  the  lodge.  One  of  the  sticks  was  hooked, 
and  its  shaft  was  wrapped  with  otterskin;  three  eagle  feathers  hung  down  from  the 
end  of  the  hook.    The  second  stick  was  straight  and  also  wrapped  with  otterskin: 
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to  the  top  of  the  shaft  there  was  fastened  a  single  eagle  feather.  The  bottom  of 
both  staffs  was  blunt,  but  in  order  to  secure  them  in  their  places  a  sharp-pointed  stick 
had  been  previously  driven  into  the  ground  there.  The  fathers  had  two  hand* 
drums.  The  father  nearest  the  door  took  the  hooked  stick  (ma'nanQ'^skup)  which 
had  been  set  at  the  left  side  of  the  straight  stick  (ma'nacui^cuk)  for  one  facing  the 
door,  and  held  it  in  his  hand,  while  the  last  father  in  line  took  the  straight  stick.  The 
two  fathers  standing  nearest  the  stafT-holdcrs  bore  rattles.  The  drums  were  beaten, 
but  before  the  rest  of  the  fathers  rose  Shot-foot  addressed  us,  saying,  ''Sons,  you  will 
keep  our  society,  you  will  dance  today/'  Then  the  fathers  all  rose,  and  the  singing 
began.  The  staif-bearers  advanced  towards  the  boys,  shouting,  while  the  rest  danced 
in  their  places.  When  the  stafiT-bearers  had  got  to  the  fireplace,  the  singing  ceased. 
Each  of  the  two  officers  then  went  to  his  son  and  led  him  to  a  spot  between  the  two 
main  posts  on  the  right  side  of  the  lodge  (for  one  facing  the  entrance),  and  gave  his 
stick  to  his  son.  On  this  occasion  Water-chief  received  the  straight  stick,  and  White- 
eye  the  bent  stick.  Next  Shot-fox  rose  with  his  rattle  and  —  this  time  without  any 
singing  or  dancing  —  walked  straight  towards  his  son,  Long-tail,  whom  he  led  to  the 
place  between  the  two  posts  used  by  the  staff-bearers  and  presented  with  his  rattle. 
The  second  rattler  went  through  a  corresponding  procedure.  Then  the  wives  of  the 
four  officers  who  had  just  disposed  of  their  emblems  came  forward  to  give  the  newly 
prepared  clothes  to  their  sons.  The  spectators,  during  all  this  performance,  were 
restricted  to  the  space  between  the  door  and  the  two  front  posts.  From  among 
these  outsiders  there  now  advanced  the  relatives  of  the  new  officers  in  order  to  pile  up 
property  before  them  or  to  present  small  sticks  representing  the  promise  to  donate  a 
horse. 

The  fathers  said,  "Now,  sons,  all  of  you  stand  up!"  All  the  fathers  then  walked 
towards  us,  followed  by  their  wives,  who  carried  the  clothing  and  laid  it  down  before 
the  sons.  All  of  us  put  on  the  new  clothes  on  the  spot.  The  fathers  who  had 
surrendered  their  rattles  stood  next  to  their  sons,  whom  they  wished  to  assist  in 
singing.  The  fathers  who  had  owned  the  two  officers'  staffs  said  to  the  new  incum- 
bents: "There  is  an  abundance  of  enemies;  try  to  be  brave! "  The  fathers  who  had 
carried  rattles  said  the  same  to  their  sons,  adding:  "You  will  sing  for  your  society, 
and  I  must  teach  you  now.  When  you  sing  outdoors,  you  shall  circle  round  to  the 
right,  and  all  will  follow  you."  The  first  rattler  accordingly  led  the  procession  in  a 
circle  until  he  had  got  near  the  second  rattler,  where  he  stopped  and  began  to  sing. 
The  second  rattler  then  also  sang  a  song,  shaking  a  tin-can  rattle.  In  the  procession 
outdoors  the  marchers  walked  at  a  very  rapid  pace. 

Four  female  associates  followed  the  men.  These  were  called  "Fox  women"  and 
had  been  appointed  by  their  own  families  to  assist  the  Foxes  at  their  feasts  and  in  the 
singing.  They  stood  outside  the  circle  formed  by  the  society  when  dancing  outdoors, 
but  also  took  part  in  the  dance.  These  women  were  unmarried,  but  later  two  of 
them.  Pumpkin-blossom  and  Otter,  married  members  of  the  society. 

After  we  had  marched  out  of  our  lodge,  we  went  to  an  open  space  east  of  the 
Round  Corral.*  Four  of  our  fathers  stepped  inside  the  circle  we  formed  there, 
and  sang  for  us,  beating  their  drums.  We  danced  and  then  went  home.  This  first 
public  dance  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  our  fathers  sang  for  us. 

After  a  few  days  we  came  together  and  danced  in  Water-chief's  lodge.  During 
indoor  performances  we  sat  in  an  arc  round  the  lodge  and  did  not  make  use  of  our 


'  This  Is  the  structure  described  by  Catlin  and  Maximilian  as  the  "ark.' 
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regalia.  After  a  few  days  spent  in  hunting  we  again  gathered  in  our  meeting-houae 
and  had  an  abundance  of  food  prepared.  Some  time  in  the  spring  we  went  outeide 
in  our  regalia  and  danced  publicly,  whereupon  wc  would  return  to  the  lodge,  dance 
again,  and  then  have  a  fcaat.  This  happened  about  thrm  or  four  limes  a  year. 
Frequently  members  of  the  society  went  out  at  night  in  their  ordinary  costume  and 
walked  from  house  to  house,  singing  in  front  of  every  lodge.  This  was  done  to  please 
the  young  women  of  the  village.  The  four  Fok  women  did  not  take  part  in  these 
nocturnal  proccaaionB,  but  other  girls  accompanied  the  men  and  sang  with  them. 
In  addition  to  the  rattlers  and  the  staff-bearers,  there  were  two  men  dietinguiahcd 
by  their  regalia  from  the  rank  and  file.  One  of  these  wore  a  cap  (mapaVaci  wa'ah- 
ku^pe)  of  kit-fox  skin,  with  the  ears  sticking  up.'    This  officer  acted  as  a  sort  of 


Pl«.  10.  (50.1-4332).     Cap  of  MuiduiKli-Foi  Society.     Length.  127  cm. 

«pokesroan  for  the  society,  but  was  not  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  organization. 
The  other  officer  wore  a  head  band  decorated  with  kit-fox  jaws  (Fig.  17). 

The  Black  Mouth  society  Viaa  regarded  as  friendly  to  our  Kit-Foi  group.  They 
sat  with  us  when  we  purchased  the  society  and  contributed  to  the  food  given  to  our 
[atbers,  though  not  to  the  property  paid  to  them.  When  a  new  ralilcr  did  not  at 
once  kam  his  song  and  was  accordingly  afraid  to  try  it.  the  Black  Mouth  officer  bear- 
ing a  "dance  flag"  took  hb  place  for  a  while.  After  the  purchase  the  Black  Mouths 
participated  in  our  feasts.  Sometimes  wc  got  together  In  the  house  of  Two-chiefs, 
a  Black  Mouth;  if  any  Black  Mouth  so  desired  he  might  then  join  us  in  the  dancing. 

Sometimes  we  gathered  instead  in  the  house  of  Foolish-soldier,  a  Stinking-Ear 
(gee  p.  2&4).  Fool  ish -soldier  aci«d  as  our  herald.  He  would  get  up  on  thereof  of  a 
lodge  and  announce  our  meeting. 

Bear'o-ghoat,  Crow's-heart ,  Black-eagle,  Sitting-crow.  White-owl,  and  their 
associates  should  have  bought  the  Kit-Fox  society  from  us.  As  they  did  not  do  so, 
we  still  own  it." 

1  Wonnd«d-rM»'«  cap  Is  shown  In  Fig.  10. 
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Some  additional  information  on  this  society  was  furnished  by  Wounded* 
face,  Water-chief,  and  Little-crow.  Of  these,  Woimded-face  and  Water- 
chief  belonged  to  the  same  group  as  Black-chest,  while  Little-crow  was  a 
member  of  the  group  from  which  the  other  three  informants  purchased  their 
membership.  Black-chest  sets  his  present  age  at  62,  while  Little-crow  is 
supposed  to  be  74.  At  the  time  they  purchased  their  membership,  the  age 
of  Little-crow,  Wounded-face  and  Water-chief  was  about  14,  20,  and  16 
respectively. 

Wounded-face  regards  Good-fur-robe,  a  m^'thical  hero,  as  the  founder 
of  the  society.  Good-fur-robe  pulled  out  two  sunflower  stalks  from  the 
ground  and  presented  them  to  two  young  men.  He  instructed  them  to 
plant  these  stalks  in  the  ground  during  an  encounter  with  the  enemy  and 
not  to  retreat  from  the  spot.  The  sunflower  and  the  com,  this  informant 
added,  were  essentially  one.  A  similar  account  was  furnished  by  Packs- 
wolf,  who  further  stated  that  at  a  later  time  lances  were  substituted  for  the 
stalks.  Though  Maximilian  does  not  mention  a  Mandan  Kit-Fox  society, 
the  following  tradition  recorded  by  him  as  to  the  origin  of  the  other  Mandan 
organizations  is  very  suggestive  in  view  of  the  statements  obtained  from  my 
own  informants.  The  chief  who  first  ascended  to  the  earth  from  the  sub- 
terranean regions  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Mandan  was  named  Village- 
smoke,  but  assumed  the  name  of  Good-fur-robe  ("die  Robe  oder  das  Fell 
mit  schonem  Haare,  la  robe  k  beau  poil'*)  after  reaching  the  upper  world. 
He  founded  the  societies,  beginning  with  the  Dogs.  For  the  Soldiers  he 
made  two  hooked-sticks  wrapped  with  otterskin  and  two  other  sticks  trimmed 
with  raven  feathers.  The  hooked  sticks  represented  sunflowers;  the  other 
sticks,  the  com  plant.  These  emblems  were  to  be  planted  into  the  ground 
in  fighting  an  enemy  and  were  never  to  be  abandoned.^ 

Water-chief  mentions  the  interesting  point  that  his  group  bought  the 
Kit-Fox  organization  at  the  suggestion  of  the  owners.  These  came  to  the 
younger  men  and  said,  "We  wish  to  give  you  this  Fox  society  and  make  you 
our  sons."  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  other  accounts  that  this  fact  did  not 
affect  the  initial  mode  of  procedure.  A  pipe  was  put  before  the  fathers  and 
had  to  be  accepted  and  smoked  by  one  of  their  number  in  the  same  way  as 
when  Little-crow's  group  decided  to  buy  the  membership  on  their  own 
initiative.  In  both  cases  the  fathers  seem  to  have  been  able  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  purchase:  at  the  time  when  Hlack-chest  and  Water-chief  became 
Kit-Foxes,  a  ten  niglits'  entertainment  was  demanded,  while  in  Little- 
croM''s  day  the  feasting  of  the  sellers  lasted  twelve  nights. 

Like  HIack-chest,  Wounded-face  selected  a  clan  father.  Two-crows,  for 

1  Maximilian,  ii.  162. 
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his  individual  father.  Wounded-face  did  not  know  that  Two-crows  owned 
two  kinds  of  emblems, —  the  foxskin  cap  to  be  used  in  dancing  and  in  war, 
and  the  head  band  decorated  with  the  lower  kit-fox  jaws  which  was  to  be 
worn  when  courting  young  women.^  On  the  morning  of  the  final  transfer- 
ence of  membership  rights,  Two-crows  gave  Wounded-face  the  cap  and  the 
head  band,  as  well  as  a  shirt,  armlets  and  fringed  buckskin  leggings.  In 
return,  Wounded-face  paid  his  father  a  fast  black  horse  suited  for  use  in 
the  buffalo  chase  and  some  property  contributed  by  his  relatives.  I  get 
the  impression  that  the  transfer  of  special  regalia  was  automatic;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  father  happened  to  own  certain  specific  emblems  the  son  buying 
his  membership  bought  ipso  facto  the  regalia  owned  by  the  seller. 

Little-crow  states  that  at  the  public  performance  the  relatives  of  the  new 
members  brought  presents,  which  were  turned  over  to  the  fathers,  either 
individually  or  collectively.  In  the  latter  case  the  fathers  proceeded  to 
distribute  the  gifts  among  themselves. 

In  marching  outdoors,  the  first  rattler  took  the  lead  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  first  hooked-staff  officer;  Wounded-face  —  presumably  as 
the  owner  of  the  cap  —  occupied  a  central  position  in  the  line;  the  second 
rattler  came  last,  being  directly  behind  the  second  hooked-staff  officer. 
The  first  rattler  selected  a  site  for  the  dance  and  turned  in  order  to  begin  the 
formation  of  a  circle  there,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  rattle  and  singing 
very  loudly.  There  was  always  a  special  song  to  be  sung  prior  to  the 
drummers'  entrance  into  the  circle.  This  song  was  taken  up  by  the  second 
rattler.  While  the  circle  was  forming,  the  singers  went  within  the  cir- 
cumference and  began  to  beat  their  drums.  These  singers  were  always 
the  members*  fathers,  if  I  understood  Wounded-face  correctly,  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  applies  only  to  the  first  public  performance  by  a  new 
group  of  members.  The  songs  referred  to  warlike  deeds,  and  the  words 
were,  according  to  this  informant,  invariably  in  the  Dakota  language. 

Little-crow,  as  already  stated,  considers  the  head  band  decorated  with 
kit-fox  jaws  as  a  badge  common  to  all  members;  he  further  states  that 
each  Kit-Fox  had  a  hair-pipe  attache<l  to  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  that 
six  men  had  their  hair  roached.  The  hair-cutting  was  done  by  the  men's 
fathers.  Other  informants  agree  that  there  were  two  rattlers  and  two 
officers  with  hooked-staffs,  wrapped  with  otterskin  and  decorated  at  four 
points  with  feathers.  Wounded-face  says  that  sometimes  the  second  staff- 
bearer  carried  a  straight  stick,  in  which  case  an  erect  eagle  feather  was 
se<nire<l  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.     Little-crow  states  that  rattles  were  iLsed 


>  TIU«  seems  to  conflict  with  Black-chest's  account,  which  assigns  those  emblems  to 
distinct  offlcen.  but  Little-crow  regards  the  kit-fox  head  band  as  a  badge  common  to  aU 
iDQnibcfv. 
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outdoors,  and  drums  within  the  lodge,  but  this  contradicts  the  accounts 
of  others.  The  rattles  were  originally  made  of  gourds,  but  in  Wounded- 
f ace's  time  baking-powder  cans  had  been  substituted. 

The  Fox  women,  according  to  Wounded-face,  were  selected  by  the 
fathers'  wives.  Their  robes  were  decorated  with  honor  marks  earned  by 
their  male  associates.  Little-crow  mentioned  only  two  Fox  women,  selected 
by  the  members  themselves,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  line  of  march. 

The  military  element  was  obviously  prominent  in  the  society.  Water- 
chief  relates  that  on  the  first  public  appearance  of  the  new  members,  each 
one  was  called  by  name  by  the  older  men  and  women  of  the  village  and 
addressed  as  follows:  "We  have  numerous  enemies,  you  are  the  one  that 
must  fight  and  try  to  be  a  man.  You  must  not  forget  this  when  you  are 
in  a  fight."  Later  in  the  season,  when  Water-chief  had  struck  a  coup  and 
received  a  wound,  his  people  rejoiced,  telling  him,  "That  is  what  you  desired 
to  do,  you  are  a  brave  man."  Little-crow  declared  that  the  Kit-Foxes 
did  not  dance  very  frequently, —  in  fact  only  when  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  was  reported.  Wounded-face,  while  stating  that  dances  were  occa- 
sionally performed  solely  for  the  sake  of  amusement  and  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  young  women,  also  said  that  the  Foxes  danced  very  often 
in  times  of  war,  beginning  as  soon  as  a  scout  had  brought  the  news  of  an 
enemy's  approach.  The  Foxes  tried  to  be  brave  in  battle.  Wounded- 
face  recalls  an  occasion  when  a  very  brave  enemy,  surrounded  by  the 
Mandan,  was  holding  his  foemen  at  bay;  finally,  a  Kit-Fox  advanced  to- 
wards him,  struck  him,  and  was  killed.  On  another  occasion  a  Kit-Fox 
together  with  four  companions,  set  out  on  a  war  party.  All  five  were  killed 
by  the  enemy.  This  event  was  commemorated  in  song:  "Once  two  ene- 
mies went  into  the  bush.  We  surrounded  them.  One  Kit-Fox  went  for- 
w^ard,  and  they  killed  him  there." 

The  purely  social  features  of  the  organization  were  also  conspicuous. 
Public  appearances  were  followed  by  feasts  after  the  members  had  returned 
to  their  lodge.  There  were  occasional  horse  parades  by  the  Kit-Foxes,  and 
the  nocturnal  processions  referred  to  by  Black-chest  were  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Little  Dog  Society. 

While  Black-chest's  and  Wounded-face's  group  owned  the  Fox  society, 
their  fathers  were  Little  Dogs  (mini'sinik  o'xat'e)  ^  ;  that  is  to  say,  after 

»  The  present  meaning  of  the  native  term  seems  to  be  "colt  society,"  but  the  older 
Informants  consider  the  above  rendering  correct  in  the  context  given  and  consider  the  society 
related  to  the  Hidatsa  Little  Dog  organization.  Maximilian  also  translates  menisM  "dog." 
A  corresponding  confusion  was  encountered  in  the  case  of  the  other  Mandan  societies  named 
for  the  dog. 
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surrendering  their  ownership  of  the  Fox  organization,  they  had  acquired 
possession  of  the  Little  Dog  society.  On  one  occasion,  after  the  lapse 
of  about  five  or  six  years,  the  Kit-Foxes  were  meeting  at  Woman-ghost's 
house,  when  someone  asked  whether  they  might  not  buy  the  Little  Dog 
society  then.  Each  one  expressed  his  willingness  to  purchase  it.  Then 
they  gathered  together  property  for  an  initial  gift,  and  one  man  carried 
A  pipe  to  the  Little  Dogs'  lodge.  One  of  the  Little  Dogs  said,  "  Well,  we 
will  meet  and  debate  the  matter."  The  messenger  returned.  As  it  was 
late,  the  Kit-Foxes  waited  for  the  next  day  to  make  their  first  offerings  of 
^oods,  and  merely  went  about  the  village,  singing  at  several  earth4odges. 
On  the  next  day  they  gathered  and  notified  their  friends,  the  River  Women, 
who  collected  some  property  for  them.  This  was  piled  up  together  with 
some  guns  contributed  by  the  purchasers  themselves,  and  was  then  divided 
among  them.  They  waited  until  nightfall,  then  they  went  outside,  crying, 
and  marched  towards  the  Little  Dogs'  lodge.  A  leader  carried  the  pipe, 
and,  on  entering,  laid  it  down  before  the  fireplace.  All  the  property  was 
deposited  near  the  pipe,  then  the  Kit-Foxes  took  seats  near  the  door,  in  the 
space  allotted  to  outsiders.  The  Little  Dogs  were  seated  in  the  rear  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  lodge.  Iron-eyes,  one  of  the  sellers'  company,  took  the 
pipe  towards  the  fire,  lit  it,  and  began  to  smoke.  All  the  Kit-Foxes  then 
cried,  "  Haho'  I  We  are  going  to  have  some  songs."  According  to  Wounded- 
face,  the  prospective  buyers  said  to  their  fathers:  "  We  have  bought  the  Kit- 
Fox  society  of  you,  but  we  still  have  the  Dog  society  to  buy  from  you." 
Thereupon  the  fathers  took  the  property  and  bade  their  sons  prepare  a  lodge 
for  the  next  evening.     Then  the  Kit-Foxes  went  back  to  their  lodge. 

The  next  evening  the  Kit-Foxes  gathered  in  Two-chiefs'  house.  They 
had  married  since  their  former  purchase,  and  each  one  had  his  wife  prepare 
food  and  bring  it  to  the  meeting  place.  The  Little  Dogs  approached  the 
lodge,  singing  on  the  way.  The  door  of  the  lodge  faced  north.  The  buyers 
had  ranged  themselves  on  the  right  side  (for  one  entering),  with  their  wives 
behind  them.  The  sellers  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side,  with  their  wives 
behind  them,  and  began  to  sing,  using  sticks  with  sleighbells  for  rattles. 
"W^e  liked  their  song  better  than  ours."  (Black-chest).  Big-thief  rose, 
held  up  a  dried  dogskin,  laid  it  toward  the  fire,  faced  the  fire  himself,  sat 
down  behind  the  skin,  and  thus  addressed  the  group  of  buyers:  "W^ell, 
sons,  this  dog  has  five  claws  on  each  of  its  front  legs,  that  makes  ten.  Its 
hind  legs  also  have  ten  claws,  that  makes  twenty  in  all.  So  we  wish  you  to 
feast  us  for  twenty  nights,  then  we  will  let  you  have  our  songs."  ^ 


1  Wounded-face  says  that  the  entertalnmont  lasted  only  flfteoa  nights,  while  Water* 
•chief  spoke  of  a  ten  nights*  feasting  of  the  fathers.  When  Little-crow,  of  the  group  Imme- 
diately higher  than  that  of  the  three  informants  quoted  here  and  in  the  text,  bought  the  same 
-society,  the  entertainment  lasted  eight  nights. 
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After  this  speech,  Big-thief  returned  to  his  place.  Then  all  the  Kit- 
Foxes  rose  and  brought  presents  of  food  to  their  fathers.  Black-chest  again 
selected  Good-bear  for  his  individual  Father,  but  explains  that  this  was 
not  obligatory.  Wounded-face  was  obliged  to  select  a  new  father,  for  the 
one  chosen  by  him  in  purchasing  the  Kit-Fox  organization  had  been  killed 
in  battle;  otherwise,  he  says  he  should  have  kept  the  same  individual  for 
his  father  in  buying  all  the  higher  societies.  On  this  occasion  his  choice 
fell  on  Little-crow,  to  whom  he  presented  a  kettleful  of  food  as  a  token  of 
his  selection.  Black-chest  states  that  five  of  the  fathers  had  been  killed 
since  the  purchase  of  the  Kit-Fox  society. 

Black-chest  says  that  on  this  occasion  the  River  Women  did  not  aid  the 
purchasers,  as  both  they  and  the  latter  had  married.  This  obviously  refera 
to  the  period  of  the  fathers'  entertainment,  as  the  same  informant  mentions 
a  contribution  by  this  women's  organization  to  the  initial  payment  (see 
p.  303).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Black  Mouths  attended  the  performance 
and  brought  food  for  the  sellers. 

At  a  height  of  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground  the  fathers  stretched  a. 
rawhide  rope  between  the  two  rear  main  posts.  To  each  end  of  the  rope 
they  attached  a  whip,  and  near  its  center  they  folded  over  it  two  red  cloth 
sashes.  These  sashes  were  considered  sacred.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  buyers, 
then  rose,  stripped  naked  and  covering  her  genitalia  with  her  hands, 
approached  the  rear  of  the  fireplace.  Rising  on  tiptoes,  she  seized  one  of 
the  sashes,  covered  her  nakedness  again,  pressed  the  sash  to  her  breast 
and  hung  it  up  as  before.  Each  one  of  the  buyers'  wives  went  through  the 
same  ceremony.  During  this  performance  the  fathers  were  all  singing. 
The  women  returned  to  their  seats  and  put  on  their  blankets.  Each  hus- 
band then  said  to  his  wife:  "  I  will  give  you  to  my  father,  for  I  want  his. 
song.    Perhaps  he  will  pray  for  us,  and  it  will  be  well  for  both  of  us." 

Then  the  father  and  the  woman  offered,  to  him  went  out  together. 
Menstruating  women  were  absolved  from  this  performance,  for  they  were 
not  supposed  to  come  to  the  lodge  at  all  on  such  occasions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Black-chest  says  that  only  very  few  fathers  availed  themselves  of 
the  right  surrendered  to  them,  being  generally  afraid  of  ill  luck  if  they  did. 
The  form,  however,  was  gone  through  by  each  wife  on  each  of  the  twenty 
nights.  Black-chest's  wife  told  her  husband  that  Good-bear  merely  took 
her  outside,  faced  west  with  her  and  said,  "Daughter-in-law,  stop  and 
stand  there."  Then  he  prayetl  as  follows:  "  My  gods,  my  son  has  given  me 
his  wife.  I  wish  that  my  daughter-in-law  may  always  enjoy  a  long  and 
happy  life,  and  I  ask  you  in  behalf  of  my  son  that  he  may  conquer  his  ene- 
mies." After  this  prayer  he  bade  the  woman  go  back,  and  both  returned 
to  the  lodge. 
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On  the  twentieth  night  Big-thief  again  took  a  seat  by  the  dogskin.  He 
thus  addressed  the  buyers:  "  Now,  sons,  tomorrow  this  dance  will  be  yours, 
so  I  wish  to  ask  you  for  some  more  pay.  Put  down  one  gun  to  represent 
the  killing  of  anything."  Then  one  of  the  Kit-Foxes  put  down  a  gun.  Big- 
thief  continued:  "This  dog  has  a  hide,  give  us  a  robe."  Then  one  of  the 
Kit-Foxes  laid  down  his  robe.  "Give  us  a  knife  for  butchering."  Two 
men  then  rose  and  put  down  two  butchering  knives.  "For  this  head  put 
down  one  yellow  cooking-kettle."  The  buyers  sent  round  for  such  a  kettle 
and  finally  secured  one,  which  they  brought  to  the  fathers.  "Put  down 
one  thing  for  the  head."  Then  someone  laid  down  a  stick  trimmed  with 
tail-feathers.  "Put  down  one  thing  for  the  tail."  Then,  Black-chest 
thinks,  another  robe  was  laid  down.  "The  dog  has  four  legs,  put  down 
four  articles."    The  Kit-Foxes  again  did  as  bidden. 

On  the  next  day  there  followed  the  final  surrender  of  membership  pre» 
rogatives.  This  time  the  buyers  sat  in  an  arc,  without  their  wives,  who  re- 
mained in  the  spectators'  place  (see  p.  303).  The  fathers  sat  on  the  opposite 
side,  singing  a  bravery  song,  and  the  two  sash-wearing  officers  danced. 
The  words  of  the  song  were  in  Hidatsa:  — 

"  M&halikureci  ruts.  to'ce  ruca,  mare'wits." 

''  No  one  lives  forever.    Whatever  may  happen,    I  shall  go." 

At  the  close  of  this  song  the  whippers  and  sash-wearers,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  fathers,  surrendered  their  regalia  to  their  respective  sons.  As  Little- 
crow,  Wounded-face's  father,  owned  a  lance  decorated  with  a  string  of 
feathers,  Wounded-face  assumed  the  same  office  (not  mentioned  by  Black- 
chest),  of  which  there  was  one  other  incumbent.  In  addition  to  the  lance, 
Wounded-face  received  a  shirt,  a  new  pair  of  leggings,  a  switch  and  pendants 
for  the  decoration  of  both  sides  of  the  head;  his  hair  was  cut  short  in  front 
by  Little-crow.  Wounded-face's  relatives  piled  up  presents  in  front  of  him, 
which  he  turned  over  to  his  father,  adding  a  good  horse  of  his  own.  The 
other  purchasers  made  corresponding  presents  to  their  fathers.  While 
Wounded-face  speaks  of  four  sash-wearers.  Black-chest  limits  the  number 
to  two,  and  Water-chief  sets  it  at  five.  Water-chief,  like  Wounded-face, 
received  one  of  the  sashes  from  his  father;  there  was  tied  to  it  a  small 
package  of  root  inedicine  to  avert  danger.  This  package  has  never  been 
opened  by  Water-chief.  The  whippers,  according  to  this  last  authority, 
lashed  members  who  did  not  rise  to  dance  at  the  proper  time.  Each  member 
of  the  rank  and  file  received  a  whistle  of  owl  bone  about  four  inches  long, 
and  a  bunch  of  split  owl  feathers,  with  an  eagle  feather  in  the  center,  to  be 
bung  from  the  back  of  the  head.    These  feathers  were  painted  yellow. 

After  the  transfer  of  regalia,  the  fathers  went  out,  with  the  exception  of 
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three  men,  who  remained  to  instruct  the  new  members  in  singing.  These 
three  fathers  stood  between  the  door  and  the  fireplace,  but  nearer  to  the 
latter,  while  the  new  group  of  Little  Dogs  ranged  themselves  in  a  three- 
quarter  circle  in  the  rear  of  the  lodge.  While  the  fathers  sang,  the  members 
danced,  moving  both  feet  at  the  same  time  and  also  raising  and  lowering  their 
arms.  Then  the  Little  Dogs  proceeded  in  single  file  to  an  open  place,  the 
singers  following  in  the  rear.  Wounded-face  says  that  as  first  lancer  he 
took  the  lead,  while  his  associate  brought  up  the  rear,  and  that  the  sash- 
wearers  had  no  special  place  in  the  line.  All  the  new  members  blew  their 
whistles  while  coming  out  and  formed  a  circle  in  the  open  place.  The 
three  fathers  stepped  inside  the  circle.  At  this  first  public  parade,  the  old 
people  called  out  the  members'  names  and  admonished  them  to  try  to  die 
soon.  Water-chief  actually  went  on  a  war  party  soon  after  the  parade, 
and  put  on  his  sash,  thinking,  "  If  I  get  killed,  my  old  people  will  call  out 
my  name;  if  I  live,  I  shall  strike  an  enemy."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  struck 
two  women  near  the  enemy's  camp,  and  his  people  rejoiced. 

After  several  songs  and  dances  the  Little  Dogs  stopped  and  went  back 
to  their  lodge,  where  they  sat  about  and  danced.  The  fathers  sent  messen- 
gers to  summon  their  sons.  Each  son  then  went  to  his  father's  house, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  father  gave  his  son  a  present  of 
food,  which  the  wife  took  home;  if  the  son  came  alone,  he  took  the  food 
back  to  the  society's  lodge. 

Like  other  societies,  the  Little  Dogs  occasionally  went  through  the  camp 
at  night  singing  and  waking  up  the  villagers. 


Crazy  Dog  Society. 

In  Maximilian's  account  the  Crazy  Dog  (mini's'oxka  o'xat'e)  ^  society 
figures  as  that  of  the  youngest  age  group,  embracing  boys  of  from  10  to  15 
years  of  age.  In  the  list  of  my  informants  it  ranks  as  the  fourth  society 
to  be  purchased  by  young  men.  It  was  obviously  constituted  in  their  day 
by  married  men;  for  they  had  all  married  before  the  purchase  of  the  next 
lower  society  (see  p.  304).  Maximilian  was  told  that  in  former  days  old 
.  men  had  also  belonged  to  the  organization,  but  on  the  understanding  that 
thev  were  never  to  retreat  from  the  enemy. 


I  The  native  name  is  nowadays  at  first  blush  interpreted  as  "Broncho  Society."  Maxi- 
milian, however,  renders  It  "  die  thdrichten  Hunde,  Oder  die  Hunde  deren  Xamen  man  nicht 
kennt,  (les  chiens  fols,  ou  los  chiens  dont  on  ne  connait  pas  le  nom)."  and  this  translation  Is 
confirmed  on  further  inquiry.  Cf.  footnote,  p.  302.  Yellow-hair  explicitly  identified  the 
Mandan  minis* ozka  o'xaie  with  the  Hidatsa  macu'ka  ward"^xe   (see  p.  280). 
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The  mode  of  purchase,  as  described  by  Maximilian,  closely  resembles 
that  followed  in  buying  membership  in  the  other  organizations.  The  boys 
desiring  to  become  members  approached  the  owners,  addressed  them  as 
"  fathers,"  and  secured  in  exchange  for  blankets,  cloths,  horses  and  powder, 
the  dances,  songs,  and  regalia  characteristic  of  the  society.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Prince  does  not  mention  the  feasting  of  the  fathers,  but  the 
custom  is  referred  to  by  my  informants:  Little-crow's  group  entertained 
the  sellers  for  thirty,  and  that  of  Yellow-hair's  husband  for  twenty  nights. 

One  noteworthy  addition  to  the  purchase  ceremony  had  become  possible 
in  later  times  through  the  change  in  the  age  of  the  members.  As  the  Crazy 
Dogs  were  no  longer  boys  as  in  Maximilian's  day,  but  married  men,  the 
surrender  of  wives  as  a  partial  payment  was  no  longer  out  of  the  question. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  no  direct  statement  to  the  effect  that  wives  were 
surrendered  in  this  instance,  but  Yellow-hair's  account  strongly  suggests 
that  such  was  the  case.  According  to  this  authority,  all  the  women  at- 
tended the  purchase  of  the  Crazy  Dog  membership.  A  rope  was  stretched 
lietween  two  poles  and  from  it  were  suspended  three  headdresses  and  three 
sashes.  On  each  of  the  twenty  nights  of  entertainment  six  women  removed 
their  insignia,  took  them  outside,  pressed  them  to  their  breasts,  and  finally 
brought  them  back  and  hung  them  up  again.  Then  six  other  women  went 
through  the  same  performance,  and  so  on. 

In  view  of  Black-chest's  statements  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  Little  Dog 
society  (p.  304),  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Yellow-hair's  account  is 
incomplete  and  that  the  women  who  took  down  the  regalia  and  passed 
outdoors  were  offered  as  a  part  payment  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  fathers.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  Maximilian's  repeated 
reference  to  the  wife-offering  as  a  feature  common  to  all  the  higher  societies 
of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa. 

The  badge  of  all  members,  according  to  the  Prince,  was  a  whistle  made 
from  the  wing-bone  of  a  wild  goose.  Yellow-hair  says  that  this  whistle 
was  suspended  from  the  neck  by  means  of  a  quill-wrapped  string.  Every- 
one carried  a  rattle  of  globular  or  ring  shape.  The  rattles  were  trimmed 
with  raven  wing-feathers.  To  the  back  of  the  head  members  attached  an 
ornament  of  split  raven  wing-feathers.  Some  of  the  Crazy  Dogs  wore 
neither  shirt  nor  leggings,  but  daubed  their  bodies  with  yellow  paint.  While 
dancing,  memljers  were  permitted  to  bear  lances. 

From  the  rank  and  file  there  were  distinguishe<l,  in  Maximilian's  day, 
three  officers  wearing  a  long,  broad  strip  of  red  cloth  extending  down  the 
Imck,  from  neck  to  foot.     Yellow-hair  also  speaks  of  three  sash-wearers  r- 
the  red  cloth  was  edged  with  white,  and  a  slit  made  it  possible  to  slip  the  sash 
over  the  head.     At  the  shoulder,  near  the  white  edging,  there  was  attached 
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the  war-medicine  given  by  the  father  to  the  son  at  the  time  of  the  member- 
ship sale.    Wounded-face  says  that  there  were  four  sash-wearers. 

Besides  the  sash-wearers,  there  were  three  (Wounded-face  again  speaks 
of  four)  officers  wearing  headdresses  of  buffalo-skin,  decorated  with  sections 
of  horns  and  strips  of  weasel  skins.  The  headgears  were  secured  by  means 
of  neckstrings,  which  also  served  to  fasten  them  to  the  stretched  rope  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  (see  p.  307).  To  the  back  of  the  headdresses  there 
were  attached  strips  of  rawhide,  about  3J  feet  in  length  and  decorated  with 
quillwork.  Horsetails,  dyed  yellow,  were  fastened  to  the  tops  of  the  horns, 
and  occasionally  hawk-wings  were  used  for  decorating  the  headdresses. 

Wounded-face  is  alone  in  speaking  of  two  additional  officers  bearing 
lances,  that  were  decorated  at  the  top  and  center  with  a  bunch  of  short 
raven  wing-feathers.  The  use  of  a  feathered  string  with  these  lances  was 
optional. 

Yellow-hair  mentions  four  drummers,  each  of  whom  gave  his  drum  to 
his  son  at  the  time  of  the  membership  sale. 

When  the  purchase  had  been  consummated  after  the  twenty  nights' 
entertainment,  the  fathers,  according  to  Yellow-hair,  passed  out  of  the  lodge, 
lamenting  the  loss  of  their  songs, —  some  of  them  even  pretending  to  cry. 
On  the. other  hand,  the  purchasers  began  to  sing  and  rejoice.  They  went 
outdoors,  formed  a  circle,  and  sang  there.  After  a  while  they  returned  to 
their  lodge,  followed  by  their  wives.  Supper  had  been  prepared.  The  new 
Crazy  Dogs  and  their  wives  feasted,  and  then  went  home.  On  the  next  day 
the  fathers  invited  the  purchasers  and  their  wives,  gave  them  breakfast, 
and  presented  the  men  with  clothes  and  regalia  and  the  women  with  dresses. 
In  return,  the  sons  gave  horses  to  their  fathers.  After  this  exchange  of 
gifts,  the  members  frequently  assembled  to  practise  the  newly  acquired 
dance.  The  women  never  danced,  but  might  take  part  in  the  singing.  In 
dancing  the  Crazy  Dogs  jumped  up  with  both  feet  and  shook  their  rattles 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  drums.  In  a  parade,  the  headdress-wearers 
took  the  lead,  one  marching  behind  the  other;  the  sash-wearers  had  no 
fixed  place. 

Among  the  Mandan  of  Ruhptare  Maximilian  found  that  the  Crazy  ^ 
Dogs  performed  the  Hot  dance.  After  a  large  fire  had  been  built,  a  number 
of  glowing  embers  were  scattered  about,  and  then  the  boys,  stripped  of  all 
clothing,  danced  on  them  with  their  bare  feet.  The  hands,  forearms,  and 
feet  of  the  performers  were  colored  red.  Sliced  meat  was  boiling  in  a  kettle 
over  the  fire.     When  the  meat  had  been  well  done,  the  dancers  put  their 


X  Maximilian  writes:  "Die  kleinen  Hunde,  deren  Namen  man  nicht  kennt,  ftthren  Ihn 
auf . "    The  modifying  clause  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  rererring  to  the  first  society  of  his  soriee. 
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hands  into  the  boiling  water,  took  out  some  of  the  meat,  and  ate  it  at  the 
risk  of  scalding  themselves.  Those  coming  last  to  the  kettle  had  the  worst 
of  it,  for  they  were  obliged  to  dig  down  deeper  into  the  water  than  their 
predecessors.  During  the  dance  the  performers  carried  weapons  and  rattles 
in  their  hands. 

I  did  not  obtain  any  Mandan  description  of  the  Hot  dance.     My  Hidatsa 
information  is  given  on  p.  253. 


Crow  Society. 

Maximilian  translates  the  name  of  the  society  Ha'derucha-O'chata  as 
*'Crow,  or  Raven,  band."  ^  Its  members  were  from  20  to  25  years  old. 
Sometimes  the  younger  men  had  not  owned  a  society  for  half  a  year  or  longer. 
Then  one  of  them  went  to  a  Ha'derucha  and  said  to  him,  "  Father,  I  am  poor, 
but  I  wish  to  buy  of  you."  If  the  father  consented,  the  young  men  then 
received  the  raven  feathers  worn  on  the  head  by  the  members  of  the  society, 
a  double  whistle  formed  of  two  goose  wing  bones  fastened  together,  a  drum, 
rattle,  song,  and  dance.  In  this  case,  as  in  other  societies,  a  head  man 
decided  whether  the  privileges  sought  by  the  younger  men  should  be  sold 
and  he  it  was  that  the  prospective  buyers  approached.  Then  a  feast  was 
prepared  in  the  medicine  lodge  for  forty  nights,  and  the  fathers  were  enter- 
tained at  their  sons'  expense.  Moreover,  the  purchasers  surrendered  their 
wives  to  the  sellers  every  evening  until  the  fathers  were  satisfied  and 
abdicated  their  membership. 


Half-shaved  Heads. 

My  Mandan  informants  did  not  refer  to  this  society  (Ischoha-Kako- 
scho^chata),  though  it  was  described  by  my  Hidatsa  friends  (p.  272).  Ac- 
cording to  Maximilian,  the  Ha'deruch-O^chaid  bought  the  Half-Shaved  Head 
dance  from  the  Soldiers  before  they  were  old  enough  to  become  Soldiers. 
It  is  worth  while  to  summarize  Maximilian's  detailed  account  of  the 
purchase. 

The  buyers  were  to  entertain  the  sellers  for  forty  nights.  On  the  first 
night  the  drum  was  beaten  to  call  the  negotiating  parties  to  the  medicine 
lodge.  A  fire  was  burning  in  the  center,  the  women  sat  along  the  walls, 
while  the  white  visitors  and  several  noted  Soldiers  sat  in  front  of  the  draught- 


t  Compare  what  is  said  above  about  the  Hidatsa  hirer^'ka  society  (p.  266). 
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screen.  Along  the  wall  to  the  left  sat  the  remaining  Soldiers,  about  twenty- 
five  in  number;  while  some  were  clad  in  fine  garments,  the  majority  dressed 
in  ordinary  clothes.  Some  exposed  the  upper  part  of  the  body. '  In  the 
center  three  drummers  seated  themselves.  The  purchasers  stood  on  tlie 
right  side  of  the  fire.  They  were  expected  to  give  valuable  presents  to  the 
Soldiers,  to  feast  them  and  furnish  them  with  tobacco  for  forty  nights,  and 
every  evening  they  were  to  offer  them  their  wives.  The  sellers  approached 
the  lodge  amidst  singing  and  drumming,  and  entered  with  their  regalia. 
These  consisted  of  four  lances,  from  7  to  8  feet  long,  with  an  iron  head  point- 
ing downwards.  The  shaft  was  wrapped  with  broad  bands  of  otterskin, 
while  pairs  of  otterskin  strips  were  tied  to  the  head  and  several  other  points 
on  the  lance.  Two  of  the  lances  were  hooked,  the  two  others  were  straight. 
A  fifth  emblem  consisted  of  a  war  club  with  iron  point,  which  was  colored 
red  and  was  decorated  with  several  feathers  in  the  back.  Further  there 
were  three  lances,  decorated  alternately  with  black  and  white  feathers,  and  a 
beautifully  ornamented  bow  and  quiver.  At  first,  the  Soldiers  remained 
concealed  behind  the  screen,  and  were  merely  holding  these  insignia  so  that 
they  projected  into  the  main  space  of  the  lodge.  After  standing  in  this 
position,  singing  and  drumming  violently,  for  a  while,  they  entered,  placed 
the  lances  against  the^all,  and  stuck  the  war  club  into  the  ground,  near  one 
of  the  main  pillars.  Then  they  all  took  seats  along  the  wall.  While  the 
singing  and  drumming  was  alternately  renewed,  the  purchasers  prepared 
their  pipes,  and  handed  them  to  each  of  the  guests  in  turn,  for  which  act 
they  stooped,  holding  the  mouthpiece  towards  the  smokers.  When  the 
guests  had  taken  a  few  puffs,  the  purchasers  did  likewise,  and  then  carried 
the  pipe  in  regular  order,  from  right  to  left,  to  each  of  the  sellers.  This 
smoking  consumed  considerable  time;  each  guest,  during  this  part  of  the 
performance,  was  also  presented  with  a  little  cake  of  sweet-corn.  After 
about  half  an  hour,  two  of  the  Soldiers  rose  and  danced  towards  each  other* 
One  of  them  seized  the  war  club,  and  held  it  stiffly  in  his  left  hand,  while  the 
right  hung  straight  down.  Bending  the  upper  part  of  his  body  forward > 
he  jumped  stiffly  into  the  air  with  both  feet ;  keeping  time  with  the  music. 
The  other  dancer  had  fine  decorations  on  his  head  and  legs,  and  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  was  likewise  exposed.  He  seized  one  of  the  otterskin  lances, 
which  he  held,  sloping,  between  his  two  hands,  and  both  men  then  danced 
or  hopped  towards  each  other.  After  several  minutes  the  second  performer 
put  the  lance  away,  and  took  a  seat,  while  all  the  other  members  gave  the 
war  whoop  and  gave  vent  to  exclamations  of  joy,  amidst  vigorous  beating 
of  the  drum.  Then  there  was  silence.  The  man  with  the  war  club  ad- 
dressed the  buyers,  calling  them  his  "sons,"  and  recounted  several  of  his 
martial  exploits,  whereupon  he  handed  them  the  war  club.     One  of  the 
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purchasers  then  called  him  his  "father,"  stroked  his  arm  downwards  with 
his  hand,  took  the  weapon  out  of  his  hand,  and  again  put  it  in  its  place. 
The  other  dancer  followed,  recounted  some  of  his  deeds,  and  offered  the 
lance  to  one  of  the  buyers,  who  received  it  in  the  same  manner  as  his  prede- 
<;essor,  and  then  put  it  in  its  place.  The  periods  of  intermission  were  filled 
with  smoking,  singing  and  drumming,  but  no  rattles  were  used.  Two  other 
Soldiers  also  rose,  told  of  how  they  had  stolen  horses,  medicine  bundles, 
or  other  possessions,  from  the  enemy,  and  gave  two  more  insignia  to  the 
purchasers.  After  this  had  been  done  four  or  five  times,  the  wives  of  the 
buyers  rose.  Four  of  them  divested  themselves  of  their  robes,  quickly 
seized  the  lances,  and  carried  them,  one  after  another,  outside  the  lodge. 
After  a  while  they  brought  them  in  again.  This  ceremony  was  repeated 
twice,  the  disrobed  women  stroked  the  arms  of  the  strangers  and  fathers, 
put  on  their  robes,  and  passed  outside.  The  persons  stroked  were  expected 
to  follow  them  into  the  woods.  This  procedure  resembled  that  of  the 
Hidatsa  in  their  medicine  festival.^ 

Some  time  after  the  purchase  Maximilian  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
-dance  of  the  new  Half-Shaved  Heads.  About  twenty  of  them  entered  the 
Fort,  threw  off  their  robes  so  as  to  expose  their  gaily  colored  bodies,  and 
formed  a  circle.  They  were  elaborately  decorated  and  carried  the  insignia 
of  the  dance,  such  as  the  otter-wrapped  sticks.  One  man  wore  a  bonnet 
with  horns  and  ermine  strips;  another,  mounted  on  horseback,  was  deco- 
rated with  paint  symbolizing  the  blood  from  wounds.  Three  Soldiers 
(=  Black  Mouths)  served  as  musicians.  As  soon  as  the  drum  was  beaten, 
the  dancers  protruded  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  leaped  into  the  air 
with  both  feet,  at  the  same  time  holding  their  guns  ready  for  firing.  Thus 
they  danced  in  the  circle  for  about  a  minute,  then  hallooed,  rested  for  a 
while,  and  resumed  their  performance.  After  receiving  some  tobacco,  they 
dispersed,  put  on  their  robes,  and  went  to  Ruptare,  where  they  also  danced 
among  the  Hidatsa.^  A  picture  of  the  dance,  reproduced  from  Maximilian's 
Atlas  is  shown  in  Fig.  11. 


Black  Mouths. 

The  native  name  of  this  society  is  Vhe  p^i'here  d'xat*c,  or  numd'k  xara*k 
c^xai'e,  Maximilian  calls  the  members  of  this  society  "Soldiers."  They 
form  the  third  society  in  his  list,  but  he  states  that  all  the  higher  classes 


i  Maximilian,  ii.  274-277. 
t  Maximilian  ii.  286-287. 
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might  belong  to  the  Soldiers'  class,  as  the  police  functions  devolved  on  this 
society.  However,  it  was  necessary  that  all  members  should  agree  to  sell; 
a  single  negative  voice  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations.  Some  individuals 
did  not  immediately  consent  to  sell  when  requested  in  order  to  exact  a  greater 
amount  of  property  from  the  buyers.  The  Prince  enumerates  the  under- 
takings in  which  the  Soldiers  took  an  important  part :  changes  of  village  sites, 
buffalo  hunts,  and  other  communal  movements.  More  particularly,  they 
took  care  lest  anyone  should  prematurely  startle  buffalo  herds.  Anyone 
shooting  a  wolf  or  other  animal  at  such  a  time  was  maltreated,  ev^en  if  he 
happened  to  be  a  chief,  and  deprived  of  his  gun.  In  the  'thirties  even  white 
people  living  in  the  vicinity  were  subjected  to  the  same  rules.  The  Soldiers 
frequently  forbade  the  cutting  of  trees  near  the  Fort,  and  took  away  the 
woodcutters'  axes. 

Maximilian  says  that  the  Soldiers  painted  the  upper  part  of  the  face 
red,  and  the  lower  black.  Their  whistle  was  made  of  a  crane  wing  bone. 
Two  pipes,  to  be  smoked  on  special  occasions,  remained  in  the  custody  of 
as  many  pipe-bearers.  A  rattle  was  made  from  a  little  tin  kettle  —  appar- 
ently the  baking-powder  cans  referred  to  by  my  own  informants  — provided 
with  a  handle.  Among  the  insignia  there  were  two  long,  straight  poles 
wrapped  with  otterskin  and  decorated  with  dependent  owl  feathers.  In  war 
these  poles  were  planted  in  the  ground,  and  must  not  be  abandoned  by  their 
bearers.  A  corresponding  regulation  applied  to  one  other  pole  decorated 
with  raven  feathers  in  the  manner  described  and  illustrated  by  Maximilian 
in  connection  with  a  Biackfoot  society.^ 

The  following  origin  tradition  was  given  by  Wounded -face.*  Long  ago 
Good-fur-robe  assembled  the  middle-aged  men.  To  the  leader  he  gave  one 
<!omstalk,  and  to  the  rear  man  another.  "When  the  enemy  chase  you," 
he  instructed  them,  "plant  these  in  the  ground  and  do  not  run  away." 
Sometimes  a  cornstalk  has  five  branches  at  the  top.  Later,  a  stick  with  a 
spear  head  was  made  to  represent  the  cornstalks;  owl  wing-feathers  were 
tied  to  its  side,  as  well  as  crow  or  raven  wing  feathers  and  a  raven  head. 
It  was  wrapped  with  otterskin,  and  strips  of  skin  were  made  to  hang  down 
from  several  points  of  the  staff  to  represent  leaves  of  the  corn.  There  were 
two  pipe-bearers  and  two  rattlers,  the  latter  taking  places  next  to  the  spear- 
carriers,  while  the  pipe  men  marched  in  the  center.  While  dancing,  the 
Black  Mouths  left  their  circle  open  at  one  side.  The  order  in  which  they 
marched  was:  one  spear  officer,  one  rattler,  the  rank  and  file,  the  pipe-bear- 
ers, the  rank  and  file,  the  second  rattler,  the  second  spear  officer.     The  Black 


t  MaxlinUian,  x.  578. 
Of.  Mazimillaii's  version,  referred  to  on  p.  300. 
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Mouths  were  also  called  "Brave  Men's  society."  They  painted  their  face» 
black.  The  Goose  women  used  the  same  paint,  because  their  society  was 
founded  by  the  same  man.  When  the  time  came  for  singing,  the  first  rattler 
walked  ahead  and  began  to  sing.  Then  the  drummers  took  up  the  song. 
The  next  time  the  second  rattler  acted  in  the  same  manner.  The  raven- 
lance  bearers  had  a  special  song  and  dance,  during  which  they  crossed  each 
other's  path. 

One  summer,  when  the  society  wished  to  give  a  performance  because 
some  Sioux  were  coming  to  fight,  they  stuck  two  tipi  poles  into  the  ground, 
and  tied  raven-lances  to  the  top.  One  of  the  Soldiers  cried,  "  Ka !  Ka !  Ka ! " 
This  was  in  imitation  of  crows.  Then  some  other  member  went  outside  the 
lodge  to  see  which  one  had  cried.  Returning,  he  said,  "  It  is  not  a  living 
raven,  but  the  raven  head  on  Skunk's  lance."  Skunk  was  a  very  brave 
man.  The  people  said,  "We  will  find  out  what  this  means."  Then  some- 
one took  the  lances  down,  and  returned  them  to  their  owners.  Skunk  said, 
"  Hold  on,  my  fellow-members,  I  wish  to  know  the  reason  why  my  lance  is 
singing."  He  got  his  associate  to  accompany  him,  and  both  lance  officers, 
then  went  through  the  village,  singing  this  song:  — 

"  ke^ka,  nasara'rdoca.     mi'  6  watS'roc. 
"  Raven,  you  sing.  I  want  to  die. 

"  kikaVe    e'henik,    o'ota." 
"If  you  are  afraid,  go  away." 

The  people*  hearing  Skunk  thought  him  braver  than  ever.  They  said 
to  him,  "  This  is  your  day,  do  what  you  wish  best."  The  people  encouraged 
Skunk.  When  the  society  started  outdoors  for  a  dance,  Skunk  took  the 
lead,  and  again  sang.  A  circle  was  formed.  All  the  people  came  to  watch 
the  performance.  Skunk  once  more  sang  his  song.  He  danced  alone,  in  a 
slanting  line.     These  were  the  words  of  his  song :  — 

"mlnukarit^,     nu'tamina'tare    hii'miikac.       i'miinah^c." 
"My  friends,  our  enemies      are  numerous.     I  am  used  to  it*'      [that  is,  to 

fight). 

When  the  time  came  to  fight,  Skunk  struck  many  coups.  This  is  what 
the  singing  of  the  raven  had  indicated. 

In  addition  to  the  police  functions  described  by  Maximilian,  Wounded- 
face  mentions  a  special  duty  devolving  on  the  two  pipe-bearers.  When 
some  villager  wished  to  kill  a  fellow-tribesman,  these  officers  filled  up  a  pipe, 
and  gave  him  presents  in  order  to  make  him  desist.  Acceptance  signified 
acquiescence  in  their  wishes. 

Water-chief  became  a  Black  Mouth,  together  with  about  twenty  of  his 
comrades,  at  thirty;   generally,  however,  the  members  were  older.     They 
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feasted  their  fathers  for  twelve  nights.  My  Informant  received  a  tin  rattle, 
^is  his  father  had  been  one  of  the  singers,  but,  having  a  bad  voice,  he  gave  it 
to  another  man  who  was  a  better  singer.  When  the  new  members  paraded 
about,  the  villagers  called  them  by  name,  and  said,  "You  Black  Mouths, 
die  soon,  for  you  are  the  bravest  of  the  societies."  The  members  put  black 
paint  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  black  stripes  on  the  body.  If  a 
dog  came  near  them  during  a  parade,  a  Black  Mouth  who  had  shot  an 
«nemy  was  permitted  symbolically  to  refer  to  his  deed  by  shooting  the  dog. 


Bull  Society. 

During  their  dance  the  members  of  the  Bull  organization  (mero'k 
o'xat'e)  wore,  according  to  Maximilian,  the  upper  part  of  the  skin  of  a 
buffalo  head  with  the  horns  and  the  long  hairs  of  the  neck.  Two  men,  the 
bravest  of  all  and  pledged  never  to  retreat  from  an  enemy,  wore  together 
with  the  horns  a  complete  representation  of  a  buffalo  head ;  this  mask  was 
provided  with  artificial  eyeslits,  surrounded  by  iron  or  tin  rings.  One 
woman  attendant  walked  about  during  the  dance,  offering  to  the  two  mask- 
wearers  water  from  a  bowl.  This  woman  was  clad  in  a  fine  new  suit  of 
bighorn  skin,  and  her  face  was  painted  with  vermilion.  The  Bulls  were  the 
only  society  to  use  wooden  whistles.  They  had  a  piece  of  red  cloth  fastened 
to  the  back,  as  well  as  the  representation  of  a  buffalo  tail,  and  carried  weap- 
ons in  their  hands.  The  two  mask-wearers  kept  on  the  outside  of  the  other 
dancers,  and  imitated  the  voice  and  actions  of  bulls,  their  shy  wheeling 
over  towards  one  side,  their  manner  of  looking  about  in  all  directions,  etc. 
During  the  performance  of  the  Bull  dance  witnessed  by  the  Prince,  there 
were  nine  dancers,  who  discharged  their  guns  immediately  on  entering  the 
Fort.  Only  one  of  them  wore  the  complete  buffalo  head,  the  rest  wore 
pieces  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  a  pair  of  cloth  sashes,  and  an  appendix 
decorated  with  feathers,  which  represented  the  tail;  they  carried  shields 
decorated  with  red  cloth,  and  long,  beautifully  ornamented  lances.*  A 
reproduction  of  Bodmer's  drawing  of  the  Bull  dance  in  Maximilian's  Atlas 
is  presented  in  Fig.  12. 

Wounded-face  had  heard  that  long  ago  a  Mandan,  who  had  a  buffalo 
front  leg  in  place  of  one  arm,  founded  the  Bull  society.  My  informant  said 
that  only  a  few  wore  the  piece  of  buffalo  head  skin  with  horns,  some  others 
merely  dressed  their  hair  in  bunches  in  front.  Still  others  covered  their 
face  with  a  mask,  formed  by  fastening  a  tanned  skin  painted  yellow  oxer  the 


1  Maximilian,  xx,  315. 
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buffalo  skin,  the  hair  of  which,  however,  was  exposed  from  the  wearer's 
forehead  down  to  his  chin.  The  spears  carried  were  not  very  long,  and  the 
head  pointed  downwards.  Shields  rested  on  the  left  arm.  Members  who 
had  struck  enemies,  carried  guns;  if  they  had  used  arrows  to  kill  a  foe,  they 
carried  arrows.  Wounds  received  in  battle  were  symbolized  by  red  body 
paint.  While  dancing  in  the  village,  the  Bulls  jumped  around.  They 
pointed  spears  arid  guns  at  anyone  approaching  them,  and  thereby  fright- 
ened young  people.  Those  who  had  slain  enemies  enacted  their  martial 
deeds.    Fpr  music  they,  used  a  large  drum.  . 

Calf-woman  remembered  seeing  six  women  known  as  "Bull  women'* 
at  a  Bull  performance;  they  sat  behind  the  men  singers.  A  woman  brought 
in  water,  but  only  such  members  as  had  saved  a  woman's  life  were  permitted 
to  drink  of  it.  This  informant  also  remembers  one  of  the  mask-wearers 
pretending  to  spear  people,  and  frightening  the  children,  jumping  up  with 
both  legs,  and  stamping  one  foot  at  a  time. 

The  Bull  dance  described  by  Boiler  was  not  connected  with  the  Bull 
society^  but  formed  part  of  the  Okipe  as  is  obvious  from  comparison  with 
Maximilian's  and  Catlin's  accounts  of  this  ceremony.^ 


DoG^  Society. 

Maximilian  describes  the  emblem  of  the  society  as  a  stick  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length,  which  was  ornamented  with  blue  and  white  beads, 
and  to  which  a  large  number  of  animal  hoofs  were  attached.  To  the  front 
of  the  stick  there  was  tied  an  eagle  feather,  to  the  lower  extremity  a  piece 
of  beaded  leather.  The  members  wore  a  large  cap  of  colored  cloth,  to 
which  were  attached  a  great  number  of  raven,  magpie,  and  owl  feathers, 
and  which  was  further  decorated  with  colored  horsehair  and  weasel  skins. 
Their  whistle  was  large,  and  made  from  the  wing  bone  of  a  swan.  Three 
of  them  wore  in  the  back  sashes  of  red  cloth  similar  to  those  of  the  Crazy 
Dog  society,  A  bunch  of  owl,  raven,  or  magpie  feathers  —  and  frequently 
a  combination  of  all  three  —  was  attached  to  the  head  so  as  to  hang  down 
in  the  back.  The  three  officers  referred  to  were  regarded  as  Real  Dogs. 
People  would  throw  a  piece  of  meat  into  the  ashes  of  a  fire,  or  on  the  ground, 
and  say,  "You  Dog,  eat!"  Then  they  were  obliged  to  fall  foul  of  it  and  to 
devour  it  like  dogs  or  beasts  of  prey. 

1  Boiler.  102-105;  MaximlUan,  ii,  174.  178;  Catlln.  i.  164  f. 

s  The  native  name  Is  mini's  o'zatoc.  What  was  said  above  (p.  306)  as  to  the  translation 
of  the  word  mini*»  applies  in  this  case  also.  The  equivalence  of  the  Hidatsa  Dog  society 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  Maximilian's  rendering  of  the  Mandan  name  supports  this  view. 
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A  dance  of  the  "  Dog  society  "  of  Ruptare  village  that  was  witnessed  by 
Bodmer  is  described  by  Maximilian.  After  a  j)erfonnance  in  their  lodge, 
the  members,  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  in  number,  advanced  towards 
the  Fort.  Some  were  clad  in  beautiful  robes  or  bighorn-skin  shirts,  others 
in  red  cloth  shirts,  or  blue  and  red  uniforms.  Some  exposed  the  upper  part 
of  their  body,  on  which  coups  were  indicated  in  reddish-brown  paint.  In 
this  connection  the  Prince  speaks  of  four  Real  Dogs,  all  wearing  huge 
bonnets  of  raven  or  magpie  feathers,  tipped  with  small  white  plumes,  while 
in  the  center  there  was  a  fan  of  the  tail  feathers  of  a  wuld  turkey  or  eagle. 
Round  the  neck  each  of  these  officers  wore  a  long  strip  of  red  cloth,  w^hich 
extended  down  the  back  as  far  as  the  calves  and  was  knotted  in  the  middle 
of  the  back.  Two  additional  officers  wore  similarly  colossal  bonnets  of 
yellowish  owl  feathers,  with  dark  oblique  stripes,  and  one  had  a  large,  horned 
war-bonnet  with  a  feathered  streamer  hanging  down  in  the  back.  All 
others  were  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  thickly-set  raven,  magpie,  or  owl 
feathers,  which  was  considered  emblematic  of  the  society.  All  members 
wore  long  whistles,  and  carried  in  their  left  arm  some  weapon,  while  the 
hoof  rattle  was  held  in  the  right  hand.  A  circle  was  formed.  In  the  center 
there  was  a  large  drum,  which  was  beaten  by  five  poorly  clad  musicians; 
in  addition  to  these  men,  who  were  seated,  two  drummers  stood  on  the  side, 
beating  hand-drums.  After  whistling  in  their  places  in  accompaniment  to 
the  rapid  and  violent  beats  of  the  drum,  the  Dogs  suddenly  began  to  dance, 
dropping  their  robes  to  the  ground.  Several  of  them  danced  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle,  leaning  their  bodies  forward,  jumping  up  some  distance  with 
both  feet  and  coming  down  firmly  on  the  ground.  The  other  Indians 
danced  without  any  attention  to  orderly  arrangement,  crowding  one  another, 
turning  their  faces  towards  the  circle,  and  occasionally  joining  in  lowering 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body.' 

Wounded-face  says  that  the  rattle  (wi'o  oxEro're)  consisted  of  a  stick 
covered  with  buckskin,  to  which  the  hoofs  of  young  buffalo  were  attached. 
There  were  two  men  with  sashes,  which  were  half  green  and  half  yellowy 
and  which  were  decorated  with  feathers.  The  skin  cap  had  magpie  feathers 
tied  to  it  in  a  large  bunch,  and  a  white  plume  was  fastened  to  every  feather. 
Two  eagle  feathers,  together  with  owl  feathers,  were  also  used  for  a  head 
ornament.  A  large  whistle  was  suspended  from  a  wide  strip  of  skin  deco- 
rated with  quillwork.  The  body  was  painted  red.  All  the  members  carried 
the  hoof -rattles,  and  sometimes  they  beat  a  drum  or  a  log  with  them.  All 
the  Dogs  were  portly  old  men,  slow  in  their  dancing.  Wounded-face  thinks 
the  society  originated  with  the  Hidatsa. 


1  MaximlUan.  xi,  309-311. 
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Old  Dog  Society.^ 

Maximilian,  while  not  including  this  society  in  his  list  of  age-classes, 
states  that  the  Old  Dog  dance  was  one  which  the  Dogs  might  buy  of  the 
Bulls  before  they  were  permitted  to  become  Bulls.  The  Old  Dog  dancers 
painted  their  bodies  white,  and  their  hands  red  and  black.  They  wore 
a  grizzly  skin  round  the  body,  and  on  the  head  feathers  which  hung  down 
in  the  back. 

Wounded-face  knew  nothing  of  the  organization  save  the  name.  He  had 
heard  that  they  dressed  similarly  to  the  Dogs. 


Coarse  Hair  Society. 

Wounded-face  had  only  heard  of  this  society  (baca'ca  o'xat'e)  from  his 
grandfather.  There  was  something  sacred  about  it.  A  young  man  going 
on  the  warpath  promised  the  members  to  give  them  a  dance  provided  he 
performed  some  brave  deed  in  battle.  When  dancing,  the  members  dressed 
up.  On  the  head  they  placed  a  piece  of  scalp  from  a  buffalo  head  of  the 
size  of  a  human  scalp.  Hair  was  attached  to  the  scalp  so  as  to  hang  over 
the  members'  faces.  They  put  honor  marks  on  their  clothes.  The  left 
leggings  were  painted  red  up  to  the  knee,  and  black  marks  were  put  round 
the  lower  legs  as  a  sign  that  the  wearer  had  struck  many  enemies.  Leaders 
in  war  who  had  killed  enemies  tied  human  hair  to  the  leggings.  For  each 
enemy  struck  in  war,  a  member  put  one  feather  on  his  head.  If  he  had  been 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  the  split  feather  from  an  arrow,  dyed  red,  was  woi-n 
on  the  head.  A  gun  wound  was  indicated  by  a  stick  about  9  inches  in 
length,  and  whittled  at  the  lower  end  so  that  the  shavings  remained  on  the 
stick.  The  young  warrior  providing  for  the  entertainment  of  the  per- 
formers filled  a  pipe  for  them,  and,  if  possible,  presented  them  with  horses 
or  eagle  feather  bonnets.  He  asked  them  to  pray  for  him.  All  the  older 
men  rejoiced  in  such  a  feast. 

It  is  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain,  that  this  society  corresponds  to 
Maximilian's  As-Cho'h-O'chata  (Ascho'-O'chata).  On  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  a  large  number  of  Indians  visited  the  Fort,  led  by  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  this  society  from  the  village  of  Ruptare.  The  entire  head  was 
covered  with  a  wig  of  long,  flat  braids  of  hair,  which  fell  over  the  face, 
completely  hiding  it.     Feathers  of  the  owl,  raven,  and  of  birds  of  prey, 


1  minis'  xlxe  6'xat'e. 
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each  tipped  with  a  thick  white  plume,  adorned  the  head.  One  member 
carried  a  beautiful  fan  of  white  feathers,  and  wore  on  the  head  a  complete 
swan's  tail,  each  feather  of  which  was  decorated  with  dyed  horsehair.  The 
members  wrapped  themselves  completely  in  their  robes,  and  carried  bow- 
lances  trimmed  with  feathers,  colored  cloth,  glass  beads,  and  the  like; 
most  of  them  had  fox  skins  attached  to  their  heels.  Several  men  beat  a 
drum,  while  the  rest  formed  a  circle  and  imitated  the  sound  of  buffalo  bulls. 
After  they  had  danced  for  a  while,  the  spectators  threw  a  quantity  of  to- 
bacco down  for  them,  whereupon  they  departed  for  the  village  in  the  woods, 
taking  off  their  wigs  on  the  way.  In  another  place,  the  Prince  mentions 
rattles  as  well  as  drums,  and  states  that  the  bow-lances  were  also  decorated 
with  bear  guts.^ 


Black-Tail  Deer  SoaETY. 

All  the  old  men  above  fifty  were,  according  to  Maximilian,  members  of 
the  Black-Tail  Deer  organization  (cu'psi  5'xat'e).  Two  female  attendants 
cooked  and  served  fresh  water  during  a  dance.  All  of  the  men  wore  a 
wreath  of  grizzly  claws  round  the  head,  and  displayed  their  honor  marks 
in  the  form  of  feather  head  ornaments,  braids  of  hair  on  arms  and  legs, 
scalps,  painting,  etc. 

Wounded-face  says  that  the  organization  originated  on  the  Bad  Creek, 
near  the  Heart  River.  One  day  two  young  men  with  arrows  stayed  on  a 
high  wooded  hill  by  the  Creek.  They  dug  a  deep  pit,  put  sticks  across, 
and  covered  them  with  grass.  They  wanted  to  snare  some  animals.  One 
morning  one  of  the  men  went  towards  the  trap.  As  he  drew  close,  he  heard 
signs  of  a  trapped  animal.  He  was  glad,  looked  inside,  and  saw  that  he  had 
caught  a  large  and  very  fat  black-tail  deer.  He  fitted  an  arrow  to  his  bow, 
but  the  deer  said,  "Don't  shoot  me."  "Why  not?"  "You  are  my  son, 
you  must  not  shoot  me.  Make  a  path  for  me  to  get  out."  The  young  man 
obeyed,  and  the  buck  got  out.  Then  he  said,  "  You  are  a  young  man,  and 
I  know  what  you  desire:  honor  marks.  I  have  the  power  to  give  them  to 
you,  but  you  have  many  other  fathers,  who  will  instruct  you  later."  He 
stretched  his  legs,  jumped  away,  and  went  some  distance.  Then  he  stretched 
his  legs  again,  and  sang  a  song.  When  his  song  was  ended,  he  went  towards 
a  wooded  hill.  The  young  man  knew  there  was  a  house  there.  It  belonged 
to  the  Deer,  and  the  door  closed  with  a  thud.  The  house  was  the  Black- 
Tail  lodge. 

1  Maximman.  u.  145r..  28ir. 
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The  young  man  returned  to  the  village  and  told  the  people  that  he  had 
caught  and  liberated  a  deer,  but  he  did  not  tell  them  anything  else.  He 
waited  for  the  good  wishes  of  the  Deer  to  come  true.  His  father,  whom  he 
told  about  it,  bade  him  fast.  Accordingly,  he  went  into  the  Deer's  wood, 
fasting  and  crying  for  two  nights.  A  boy  came  to  him  and  said,  "  They  are 
calling  you."  This  boy  led  him  into  an  earth-lodge,  where  the  young  man 
beheld  many  men  sitting  around.  In  the  center  were  two  girls,  each  carry* 
ing  a  pipe  pointed  towards  the  door.  The  Deer  sat  by  the  door  of  his  lodge,, 
and  tobacco  was  heaped  up  before  him.  The  stranger  was  asked  to  sit 
near  his  host,  who  thus  addressed  him:  "Now,  my  son,  I  told  you  that  you 
had  a  great  many  fathers.  They  wish  to  talk  to  you  now."  Then  each 
old  man  said  in  turn,  "My  son,  look  at  me,  and  see  what  honor  marks  I 
have  on  my  clothes.  These  marks  are  yours."  When  he  at  last  came  to 
the  Deer  himself,  he  was  addressed  thus:  "You  see  what  honors  we  have 
given  you.  I  will  add  one  thing  more.  If  you  get  wounded,  no  matter 
where,  you  shall  not  die  from  your  wounds.  You  will  get  all  the  honors 
given  by  your  fathers."  Then  the  Deer  asked  the  others,  how  long  their 
son  was  to  live.  They  allowed  the  girls  to  decide.  The  girls  discussed  the 
matter,  and  one  of  them  said,  "  We  want  him  to  be  very  old  and  to  die  from 
old  age  in  his  sleep."  All  the  men  assented.  The  host  then  said,  "  My  son, 
you  see  this  society,  but  you  must  not  found  it  immediately,  wait  until  you 
are  very  old."  The  girls  wore  eagle  plumes  above  the  ears.  All  the  men 
began  to  sing,  and  the  young  man  learned  every  one  of  their  songs.  Finally, 
the  Deer  said,  "  When  you  wish  to  fight,  paint  your  body  yellow,  put  black 
on  both  arms  as  far  as  the  elbow  and  also  from  the  knees  to  the  feet.  Here 
[giving  him  his  own  black-tail  necklace]  is  your  necklace.  If  enemies  get 
close,  they  will  miss  you,  for  your  fathers  were  never  wounded  by  arrows." 

The  young  man  returned  to  the  village,  and  became  a  great  warrior. 
When  very  old,  he  sent  for  men  distinguished  for  martial  deeds.  They  came, 
and  he  explained  his  vision  to  them.  He  told  them  he  wished  to  found 
the  society;  all  were  willing  to  join,  and  learned  the  songs.  Then  he  said, 
"We  will  get  two  girls  loved  by  their  fathers."  They  selected  two  such 
girls,  and  let  them  sit  in  the  center,  carrying  pipes  and  wearing  plumes  on 
their  heads. 

When  very  young,  Wounded-face  saw  a  very  old  woman  who  had  been 
one  of  the  Black-Tail  Deer  girls. 
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Badger  Society. 

This  society  was  not  mentioned  by  any  of  my  Mandan  friends,  but  was 
described  by  Wolf-chief  as  a  Mandan  (not  an  Hidatsa)  institution.  The 
members  were  old  and  but  few  in  number.  They  did  not  dance,  but  as- 
sembled to  go  into  a  sweat  lodge  together,  on  which  occasion  they  tried  to 
fight  like  badgers  and  othen/v'ise  imitate  these  animals.  In  leaving  the  sweat 
lodge  they  always  proceeded  backwards.  The  sweat  bath  could  never  get 
too  hot  for  them.  Only  those  who  had  sold  all  other  societies  took  part 
in  these  proceedings.  Like  other  groups,  however,  the  Badgers  attempted 
to  sell  their  membership.  Some  years  ago  a  single  Badger  remained,  and 
offered  to  sell  his  membership  rights  to  my  informant,  who,  however,  re- 
fused to  purchase  them. 
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MAXDAN  AND  HIDATSA  WOMEN'S  SOCIETIES. 

According  to  Maximilian,  the  Mandan  women  were  grouped  in  four 
age-societies,  and  the  Hidatsa  women  in  three.  Beginning  with  the  young- 
est, the  Mandan  had  a  Gun  society  (Eru'hpa-Mih-Ochata),  a  River  (Passan- 
Mih-Ochata),  Hay  w^omen  (Chan-Mih-Ochata),  and  White  Buffalo  (Ptihn- 
Tack-Ochata)  society.  His  Hidatsa  societies,  listed  in  the  reverse  order, 
are  the  Wild  Goose  (Bi'hda-Achke),  Enemy  (Ma'h-IhaTi-Achke),  and 
Skunk  (Cho'chkaiwi)  societies.^  Of  these,  the  Hay  society  was  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  my  informants.*  On  the  other  hand,  a  Cheyenne  Women 
society  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Mandan  in  recent  times. 
The  River  and  the  Buffalo  organizations  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
Mandan  societies  of  old  standing,  while  the  Enemy  society  is  unanimously 
considered  of  Hidatsa  origin.  In  recent  times  the  tribal  lines  were  not 
strictly  drawn,  so  that  Mandan  women  belonged  to  the  Hidatsa  Enemy 
society,  and  Hidatsa  women  bought  the  Mandan  Buffalo  membership.* 
The  case  of  the  Skunk,  Goose,  and  River  societies  is  rather  different,  as 
there  is  evidence  that  each  of  these  organizations  existed  independently 
in  both  tribes,  though  the  Skunk  society  is  said  to  be  of  Hidatsa,  and  the 
River  society  of  Mandan  origin,  both  by  Maximilian  and  by  native  inform- 
ants now  living.  As  to  the  Goose  society  there  is  conflict  of  opinion.  Maxi- 
milian lists  it  only  among  the  Hidatsa  organizations,  while  all  of  my  inform- 
ants are  of  opinion  that  it  developed  among  the  Mandan  and  was  borrowed 
by  tlie  Hidatsa.  Hides-and-eats  specified  that  it  originated  in  the  Eastern 
Mandan  village  (Maximilian's  Mih-Tutta-Hangkusch).  Either  alternative 
has  interesting  implications.  If  the  Goose  society  originally  belonged  to 
the  Mandan,  then  all  the  women's  organizations  of  a  sacred  character  are 
distinctive  of  that  tribe.  If,  on  the  other  hand  the  Goose  women  originally 
formed  the  highest  of  the  Hidatsa  organizations,  it  is  worth  noting  that  they 
were  in  later  times  subordinated  to  the  Mandan  White  Buffalo  women, 
there  being  general  agreement  as  to  the  relative  rank  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions. 

Matthews  *  speaks  of  an  Hidatsa  Fox  Women  society  of  which  I  did 


t  MftztmiUBn.  ii.  145.  219. 

>  MaxImUian  tells  us  only  thut  they  wore  their  best  clothes  when  they  danced  and  sang 
•calpionss. 

•  This  has  also  been  noted  by  Matthews.  47. 

•  Matthews,  155. 
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not  even  obtain  the  name.  As  his  spelling  of  the  words  for  "fox"  and 
"skunk"  is  almost  identical,  I  am  sure  that  this  similarity  in  sound  misled 
him.  His  statement  that  members  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old 
fits  the  facts  of  the  Skunk  society  fairly  well. 

The  mode  of  entrance  into  at  least  the  majority  of  the  organizations  was 
evidently  similar  to  that  in  the  men's  organizations,  but  though  purchase 
of  membership  was  collective,  there  are  indications  that  sometimes  age- 
mates  of  the  buyers  did  not  participate  in  the  purchase.  The  Skunk  and 
Gun  societies  are  said  by  Hides-and-eats  to  have  had  no  formal  adoption 
whatsoever. 

The  ceremonial  relationship  between  buyers  and  sellers  has  already  been 
explained  (see  p.  226).  Clan  aunts  became  the  buyers'  mothers.  If  an 
Hidatsa  buyer  could  not  find  a  clan  aunt  in  the  sellers'  group,  the  latter 
would  appoint  some  member  of  another  clan  to  act  as  aunt  and  mother  for 
the  occasion  of  the  purchase  (Buffalo-bird-woman,  Hidatsa).  When  buying 
the  Goose  society,  Buffalo-bird-woman  had  an  aunt  among  the  sellers,  but 
as  she  was  the  sister  of  my  informant's  husband  and  lived  in  the  same  lodge, 
it  did  not  seem  proper  to  buy  the  membership  from  her.  Sometimes  several 
girls  took  food  to  the  same  clan  aunt,  who  would  thus  become  the  mother 
vof  several  buyers. 

That  membership  meant  primarily  ownership  through  purchase  seems 
clear  from  several  statements.  Thus,  Young-beaver  still  regards  herself 
both  a  Cheyenne  and  a  Goose  woman,  and  Hides-and-eats  holds  both  the 
Goose  and  the  White  Buffalo  membership,  because  these  informants  never 
sold  their  membership. 

Three  of  the  women's  organizations  —  the  River,  Goose,  and  White 
Buffalo  societies  —  are  rather  sharply  separated  from  the  others  by  their 
clearly  sacred  character  and  the  cleansing  ceremony  that  concludes  their 
performances.  The  Goose  and  White  Buffalo  societies  are  associated  with 
securing  food  through  magico-religious  means.  It  should  be  noted,  however 
that  in  both  cases  the  women  acted  under  the  direction  of  a  male  singer. 
Thus,  Calf-woman  declared  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Goose  women's 
singers,  Wounded-face  and  Poor-wolf,  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  society's  origin. 
The  Skunk,  Gun,  and  Enemy  W^omen  societies  were  obviously  associated 
with  war.  To  what  extent  any  of  the  women's  organizations  had  developed 
the  social  factor,  is  not  clear.  Rev.  W^ilson  learned  that  the  Skunks  occa- 
sionally prepared  feasts  for  themselves  and  their  "friends."  If  members  of 
the  other  Hidatsa  societies  were  sick  and  unable  to  do  their  own  planting 
they  would  prepare  a  feast  for  their  fellow-members,  who  would  come  and 
plant  all  the  sick  woman's  garden  for  her. 
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Skunk  Women  Society. 

According  to  Hides-and-eats,  this  society  (Hidatsa:  xu'xke  mi'E  Vk6) 
differs  from  several  of  the  others  in  not  requiring  an  adoption  for  entrance. 
When  the  Mandan  had  killed  an  enemy  in  war  and  rejoiced  over  it,  the 
young  girls'  parents  painted  them  and  bade  them  dance.  The  face  was 
painted  black  with  charcoal  except  for  a  triangular  area  tapering  from  the 
center  of  the  forehead  towards  the  nose,  which  was  daubed  with  white  clay. 
An  eagle  plume  was  stuck  upright  in  the  back  of  the  head.  There  was  a 
single  male  singer  with  a  drum.  A  song  referring  to  the  enemy  was  worded 
as  follows:  "The  man  formed  like  a  wolf  that  came  must  get  back  home. 
He  must  be  sorry  for  it.    He  himself  sits  bent  down." 

Calf-woman,  a  younger  but  equally  trustworthy  source  of  information, 
confirmed  Hides-and-eats'  statements  regarding  the  painting  of  the  face, 
which  was  meant  to  suggest  the  appearance  of  skunks,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  occasion  for  the  public  dance.  On  the  other  hand,  she  contradicted 
her  as  to  the  absence  of  adoption  proceedings.  According  to  Calf-woman, 
the  privilege  of  membership  in  the  Skunk  society  was  acquired  in  the  same 
way  as  in  other  women's  organizations.  For  thirty  days,  or  rather  nights, 
the  prospective  Skunks,  while  learning  the  appropriate  songs  and  dances, 
entertained  those  who  sold  their  membership  to  them, —  their  "mothers." 
At  the  close  of  the  thirty  nights'  feasts,  the  young  girls  piled  up  property  as 
a  payment  for  the  acquisition  of  the  society.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by 
the  correlated  Stone  Hammer  organization  of  the  young  men.  In  addition 
to  this  collective  payment,  each  novice,  on  receiving  the  plume  ornament, 
gave  her  "mother"  a  dress  or  robe,  sometimes  receiving  in  return  an  entire 
suit  of  clothes.  Further,  any  one  who  could  afford  it  presented  her  mother 
with  horses.  After  this  final  gift,  the  newly  adopted  Skunks  performed  a 
four  nights'  dance,  at  the  close  of  which  their  mothers  addressed  them  as 
"  daughters  "  and  provided  them  with  a  good  supper.  In  this  society  there 
was  a  leader  and  a  rear  officer;  the  former  was  always  the  oldest  woman 
in  the  village.  The  Skunks  requited  the  favor  done  by  the  Stone  Hammers 
by  helping  the  young  men  buy  the  next  higher  men's  society.  The  Skunks 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a  famous  warrior  and  singing  his  praise  outside 
the  lodge  in  expectation  of  some  gift  from  the  man  thus  honored.  In  this 
way  they  would  proceed  from  lodge  to  lodge.  The  other  societies  —  with 
the  exception  of  the  Geese  —  might  do  the  same,  but  with  none  of  them  was 
it  an  established  practice  as  among  the  Skunks. 

Buffalo-bird-woman,  an  Hidatsa  informant,  also  stated  that  the  Skunk 
society  was  bought  like  those  of  higher  rank.    The  women  of  whom  her 
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own  group  bought  the  organization  are  the  group  now  holding  the  Goose 
membership.  Her  "mother"  was  Crow-woman,  whom,  previous  to  her 
adoption,  she  had  addressed  as  baca'm,  "my  aunt,"  a  term  of  relationship 
applied  to  a  father's  sister  or  a  father's  sister's  daughter.  From  the  same 
woman  my  informant  purchased,  in  later  years,  the  privileges  of  the  Grass 
Crown  (  =  River  Women)  society  and  the  Enemy  Women  society.  Had  her 
"mother"  died  before  Buffalo-bird-woman's  purchasing  of  membership 
in  these  organizations,  she  would  have  selected  for  her  mother  some  woman 
in  the  sellers'  group  who  happened  to  have  no  ceremonial  daughter.  Ac- 
cording to  Buffalo-bird-woman,  the  mothers  were  entertained  for  only  ten 
nights  and  the  "friends"  of  the  Skunks  participated  in  the  feast.  On  the 
tenth  night  individual  presents  were  given  to  the  mothers.  In  return 
Buffalo-bird-woman  received  an  eagle  plume  tied  so  as  to  hang  down  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  mothers  also  presented  their  daughters  with  good 
clothes.  For  the  fun  of  the  thing  two  members  of  the  Old  Women  society,, 
which  had  aided  in  the  purchase  of  the  organization,  joined  the  newly 
adopted  Skunks  in  their  four  nights'  dance.  This  informant  limits  the  use 
of  distinctive  paint  to  the  very  small  girls  in  the  society.  These  painted 
their  faces  black,  save  for  a  w^hite  streak  extending  across  the  nose  and  the 
forehead,  and  occasionally  prolonged  as  a  band  up  the  head  and  down  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  older  girls  painted  as  they  pleased,  but  when  an 
enemy  had  been  killed  all  the  members  used  black  paint.  There  were  one 
or  two  male  singers,  who  used  drums. 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  Hides-and-eats  and  other  informants, 
as  to  whether  the  Skunk  society  was  purchased  or  not,  is  perhaps  explained 
by  statements  made  by  Buffalo-bird-woman  to  Rev.  Wilson.  According 
to  her,  many  girls  would  not  care  to  join  in  the  purchase  of  the  Skunk  mem- 
bership, but  as  there  was  nothing  sacred  about  the  society  any  of  them 
might  come  and  join  later  without  pay  if  they  so  chose.  She  was  then 
regarded  as  a  full-fledged  member  and  was  entitled  to  part  of  the  price  paid 
by  the  next  lower  group  when  the  society  was  sold  to  them.  Even  if  a  girl 
had  not  joined  in  this  way,  she  was  not  barred  from  purchasing  the  next 
higher  society. 


Enemy  Women  Society. 

In  order  to  join  this  society  (Hidatsa:  ma'  iha'  mi'E  i'ke')  Hides-and- 
eats  paid  one  blanket  and  two  or  three  buckets  of  food.  The  performance 
of  the  organization  was  in  commemoration  of  the  warriors  who  had  fallen 
in  a  recent  engagement,  and  all  the  songs,  chanted  by  four  singers,  were 
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victory  songs.  The  dresses  worn  by  members  were  furnished  by  their 
relatives.  The  hair  was  worn  streaming  loose  down  the  back.  A  crier 
called  all  the  women  together.  The  members  marched  two  abreast.  Two 
long  hooked  poles  were  stuck  into  the  ground  by  a  man,  and  two  such  sticks 
were  afterwards  carried  by  the  two  leaders,  and  a  similar  pair  by  the  two 
women  in  the  rear  of  the  procession.  The  poles  were  wrapped  with  otter- 
skin  and  decorated  with  eagle  feathers.  All  the  women  wore  a  head  band 
decorated  with  crossing  eagle  feathers  and  a  bunch  of  feathers  dyed  red. 

Hides-and-eats  said  that  this  society  ought  to  be  entered  before  the 
White  Buffalo  organization,  but  she  joined  after  being  a  member  of  the  latter. 

Calf-woman  joined  this  society  at  the  age  of  23.  She  described  the  dance 
as  a  victory  dance.  The  performers  went  to  the  house  of  different  warriors 
of  distinction,  danced  there,  and  received  presents  (see  p.  325).  According 
to  this  informant,  there  were  only  two  hooked  sticks,  one  borne  by  the 
leader,  and  the  other  by  the  rear  officer.  Two  little  girls  who  stood  in  the 
mifldle  had  no  badge  of  office.  The  members  wore  orrlinary  cloth  head 
Imnds,  with  eagle  feathers  stuck  in  horizontally  on  the  left  side,  just  as  in 
the  head  band  of  the  River  Women's  society.  The  hair  was  parted  in  front 
and  dressed  like  men's,  being  decorated  with  hair-pipes,  with  horn  shells 
above,  and  still  higher  with  a  feather  on  either  side.  The  dance  was  per- 
formed in  four  successive  nights.  Two  of  the  eagle  feathers  on  the  pole 
depended  from  the  end  of  the  hooked  section,  and  a  pair  of  feathers  was  also 
attached  at  each  of  two  points  on  the  shaft.  These  poles  exactly  resembled 
those  of  the  men's  Fox  society. 

Buffalo-bird-woman  says  that  all  the  members  except  two  were  married 
women,  the  t\*o  being  small  girls  who  were  always  supposed  to  be  in  the 
society.  My  informant  herself  was  one  of  these,  so  that  she  was  an  Enemy 
even  before  entering  the  Skunk  organization.  When  the  Enemy  Women 
society  was  sold  by  her  associates,  Buffalo-bird-woman  was  of  the  proper 
age  to  enter  the  Skunk  society,  which  she  did,  being  adopted  by  her  aunt 
Red.*  The  Enemy  Women  society  was  a  very  old  Hidatsa  institution,  but 
was  not  considered  sacred.  The  dance  took  place  originally  as  a  jubilee 
over  a  slain  enemy;  in  later  times  it  was  performed  whenever  some  mem- 
ber, or  outsider,  provided  a  feast  for  the  society.  In  dancing  the  performers 
approached  the  fireplace  and  then  moved  back  again.  There  was  no  uni- 
form step;  some  danced  faster,  others  more  slowly.  A  performance  lasted 
four  nights.  Two  leaders  carried  hooked  sticks,  the  other  members  wore 
head  bands.     Sometimes  the  members  marched  out  of  their  lodge,  two 


^  ContXAdlctory  statements  were  made  by  the  same  informant  in  describing  the  Skunk 
•odety.     See  p.  326. 
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abreast,  and  walked  through  the  village,  halting  at  different  places.  They 
received  gifts  at  each  of  the  stopping-places.  If  they  so  desired,  they  might 
enter  a  men's  society  lodge  and  dance  there.  Five  musicians  were  selected 
from  among  the  best  singers  in  "friendly"  men's  societies. 

Before  buying  the  society,  Buffalo-bird-woman's  group  came  in  to  watch 
their  prospective  mothers  perform  a  dance.  Thus,  the  two  groups  met, 
collectively,  for  the  first  time.  The  buyers  accumulated  property,  which 
was  piled  up  in  a  heap.  Their  male  "friends"  brought  a  pipe  and  placed 
it  before  the  mothers,  whose  male  "friends"  smoked  the  pipe.  On  the 
next  evening  each  daughter  brought  some  food  for  her  mother.  This  offer- 
ing of  food  was  repeated  every  evening  until  the  fourth.  Then  the  sellers 
dressed  up  a  male  "friend,"  who  wore  one  of  the  head  bands  emblematic 
of  the  society  and  held  the  two  hooked  sticks  in  his  hands.  As  the  singers 
intoned  a  song,  this  man  danced  without  mo\ang  from  his  place. '  Blankets, 
and  other  property,  were  then  piled  up  by  the  buyers.  The  heap  was  sup- 
posed to  equal  the  man's  height.  Accordingly,  the  sellers'  "friends"  re- 
peatedly jumped  on  the  pile  to  make  it  as  low  as  possible  and  cause  the 
surrender  of  additional  property  by  the  purchasers.  The  man  with  the 
hooked  sticks  continued  dancing.  When  his  body  and  head  were  no  longer 
visible,  the  buyers  departed  and  the  mothers  distributed  the  property. 
On  the  fifth  night  two  little  girls,  about  eight  years  old,  were  taken  into  the 
lodge,  and  dressed  up  in  fine  leggings  and  moccasins,  skin  dresses,  and 
buffalo  robes.  They  also  received  several  belts,  beaded  necklaces,  finger- 
rings  and  bracelets.  Each  of  these  girls  was  requested  to  remain  in  the 
center  of  the  rear  and  told  not  to  run  away.  Then  they  were  divested  of 
all  their  new  clothes,  finger-rings,  leggings,  other  garments  and  ornaments, 
to  the  very  skin.  The  girls  were  greatly  embarrassed  and  sought  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  to  run  away  and  hide  themselves,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  the  older  women.  On  the  tenth  and  last  night,  each  buyer  filled  a  pipe 
and  carried  some  present  to  her  mother's  lodge.  The  mother  had  prepared 
a  feast  for  her  daughter,  and  also  gave  her  fine  clothes  for  a  present.  It 
happened  at  times  that  a  woman  had  two  or  three  daughters,  each  of  whom 
had  to  be  provided  with  a  new  suit.  In  such  a  case  a  woman  called  on  one 
of  her  male  "friends"  to  provide  sufficient  clothing,  and  this  man  was  then 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  property  given  by  the  buyers  to  the  sellers. 
On  the  same  occasion  each  novice  recei\'e(l  her  head  band  (itawaru'wixE). 
Rich  "mothers"  furnished  elaborately  decorated  head  bands.  An  eagle 
feather  was  placed  on  the  left  side  of  this  crown,  and  below  it  five  wing 
feathers  of  the  kawVka  bird  ^  supported  on  a  stretching-stick.     The  right 


&  The  qiiills  of  the  feathers  were  used  to  make  quillwork. 
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side  of  the  head  band  was  decorated  with  plumes.  The  ordinary  form  of 
crown  was  of  grass,  more  rarely  of  black  cloth;  two  strings  of  horn  shells  and 
bead  pendants  were  attached  for  decoration.  A  woman  owning  a  white 
buSalo  akin  might  wear  a  crown  of  this  material. 


Vi 


\' 


Fig.  13  (JH).l-i330).     Heul  Onumcnt  of  Enemy  Women  8odety.     Length,  57  Cm. 

Maximilian  describes  the  headdress  as  consisting  of  pendent  shells  and 
glass  beads  secured  to  the  forehead,  with  a  feather  extending  crosswise.  A 
model  made  by  Calf-woman  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
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Hairy-coat  said  that  the  Enemy  Women  society  was  originated  among 
the  Hidatsa  by  Itsilcawa'hiric,  the  mythical  hero.  This  informant  also 
sang  the  two  following  songs  as  belonging  to  the  society: — 


mi'racS'ruc     batsS'     waki'rits, 
I  myself  a  man      I  look  for, 


(a) 

hi'ro       huts, 
here    he  comes. 

(b) 


Makooxpa', 
Woman  friend, 

na'cirihito  k? 

Will  you  throw  him  away? 


I'ru 


na'kirac 
your  husband       fixedly  (?) 


mi 
me 


i'kata  rue, 
he  looks  at, 


hiri'ts. 
he  did  it. 


Goose  Society. 

Hides-and-eats  joined  the  Goose  society  (mi'ra  i*ke')  when  she  was  about 
30  years  of  age.  Calf-woman  gives  the  same  for  the  members'  average  age, 
though  she  herself  joined  at  13,  there  being  two  young  girls  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Hides-and-eats  said  there  was  always  one  young  member;  in  her 
day  it  was  Calf-woman.  The  Goose  women  would  cast  about  for  a  girl  well 
beloved  by  her  parents,  and  when  they  found  one  tried  to  make  the  parents 
consent  to  her  adoption  into  the  society;  thus  Calf -woman  was  adopted, 
and  her  parents  paid  a  large  amount  of  proj)erty  for  the  privilege.    Calf- 


Fig.  14  (50.1-4360).     Duckskin  Head  Band  of  Gooae  Society.    Length.  54  cm. 

woman  herself  said  that  she  had  been  selected  by  Bells-look-round,  one  of 
the  male  singers,  who  also  served  as  musician  for  the  White  Buffalo  Women 
society.  Calf-woman's  father  paid  a  great  deal  of  calico  and  other  property 
to  the  society.  As  a  badge  Calf-woman,  as  well  as  the  other  young  member, 
received  a  head  band  of  a  duck  skin  with  the  bill  (see  Fig.  14),  while  the 
older  members  all  wore  narrow  head  bands  of  goose  skin.  The  normal 
method  of  entering  the  society  was  for  the  entire  River  Women  society  to 
buy  in  a  body  the  regalia  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  Goose  society. 
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A  mother  who  had  thus  surrendered  her  regalia  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
society,  her  place  being  taken  by  her  daughter.  Hides-and-eats'  group 
was  the  last  to  buy  the  Goose  society,  for  the  next  lower  group  never  ap- 
plied for  the  purchase  of  the  organization,  so  that  Hides-and-eats  still  retains 
her  headband.  Accordingly,  she  still  considers  herself  a  member  of  the 
Goose  society;  she  does  not  consider  herself  a  member  of  any  of  the  lower 
societies  because  she  surrendered  the  privileges  of  membership  to  her 
adoptive  children  when  these  acquired  membership  in  the  usual  way,  by 
purchase. 

Before  the  great  ceremony  of  the  society  could  be  j)erformed  it  was 
necessary  that  someone  should  have  had  a  dream  to  that  effect.  Then  the 
members  prepared  dried  meat.  Calf-woman  says  that  in  the  winter  some 
woman  would  always  get  up,  saying,  "  In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  off 
the  ground,  we  are  going  to  have  a  ceremony,  we  shall  have  to  hang  up  offer- 
ings on  posts."  Then  the  necessary  preparations  were  made.  When  the 
geese  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  spring,  meat  was  suspended  from 
a  tripod  meat-rack  set  up  on  the  borders  of  the  village.  When  everything 
had  been  prepared,  the  members  paraded  through  the  village,  halting 
four  times  on  the  way  to  the  meat-rack.  Each  woman  carried  on  her  left 
arm  an  armful  of  sage  enclosing  an  ear  of  corn.  Calf-woman  used  to  carry 
a  pipe,  as  well  as  some  dried  meat  and  fat  impaled  on  a  cottontree  branch. 
This  pipe  and  the  stick  she  afterwards  placed  before  one  of  the  singers,  who 
lit  the  pipe,  seized  the  dried  meat,  and  returned  it  to  Calf-woman.  This 
was  done  four  times.  When  the  procession  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  the 
meat-racks,  the  members  performed  one  dance.  Then  there  came  from  the 
village  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  men's  societies  in  their  full 
regalia.  These  men  were  the  bravest  of  their  organization ;  they  approached 
the  meat,  afoot  or  mounted  (according  to  the  nature  of  their  martial  exploits) 
and  appropriated  the  dried  meat,  in  place  of  which  each  warrior  left  one  of 
his  best  blankets  or  a  horse  for  the  Goose  woman  who  had  prepared  the  food, 
i.  e.,  the  woman  who  took  the  initiative  in  getting  up  the  ceremony.  After 
the  performance  of  the  first  dance,  this  woman  distributed  a  great  deal  of 
meat  to  the  spectators,  who  must  remain  on  the  west  side  of  the  lodge. 
After  each  of  four  dances  this  distribution  took  place.  After  the  last 
dance  those  who  had  been  newly  adopted  gave  presents  to  their  mothers. 
Then  each  new  member  took  up  her  sage  and  corn,  and  raced  at  a  dead  run 
as  fast  as  possible  and  back  again.  The  woman  who  got  back  first  would 
be  instructed  by  the  spirits  as  to  the  right  way  of  living.  The  singer  to 
whom  Calf-woman  offered  the  pipe  and  meat  then  turned  his  robe  so 
that  the  hairy  side  faced  outside,  tied  a  red-fox  skin  round  his  head,  took 
the  pipe  to  the  east,  and  touched  with  it  whatever  dried  meat  still  remained. 
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Then  this  dried  meat  was  appropriated  by  the  mothers.  When  the  runners 
had  come  back,  they  cleansed  themselves  by  brushing  themselves  with  sage. 
Then  all  returned  to  the  village.  There  a  sweat  lodge  was  made.  After  all 
the  women  had  entered  the  sweat  house,  the  chief  singer  also  went  in,, 
chanted,  dipped  some  sagebrush  into  water,  and  sprinkled  all  the  women 
with  it.  Next  the  mothers  prepared  food,  and  gave  it  to  their  daughters, 
whereupon  a  general  feast  followed. 

While  the  two  middle  officers  wore  the  duck-bill  head  bands,  the  leader 
and  rear  officer  wore  no  distinctive  badge.  The  members  on  the  left  side 
of  .the  lodge  painted  their  faces  black  between  the  mouth  and  chin,  while 
those  on  the  right  side  used  blue  paint.  The  musicians  had  drums,  but  no- 
rattles. 

The  object  of  the  ceremony  was  to  make  the  com  grow.  The  geese  and 
the  com  were  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Owl-woman's  social  career  is  well-nigh  unique  in  that  she  never  joined 
any  organization  until  she  was  of  mature  age,  when  she  entered  the  Goose 
society.  She  knew  of  only  one  other  Mandan  woman  who  had  not  joined 
other  societies.  When  the  River  women  collectively  bought  the  Goose 
society.  Owl-woman  went  along  and  purchased  the  membership  with  them. 
A  candidate  had  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  dried  beef  for  her  mother^ 
and  also  presented  her  with  a  horse.  When  receiving  the  bundle  of  sage 
with  the  corn,  the  novice  paid  her  adopter  another  horse.  According  ta 
Owl-woman,  anyone,  man,  woman,  or  child,  might  volunteer  to  make  an 
offering  to  the  geese,  and  would  then  have  to  prepare  the  requisite  food  for 
the  ceremony.  The  society  marched  out  in  regular  order  towards  this 
person's  lodge,  the  singers  going  ahead  of  the  rest.  The  middle  officer  nearer 
to  the  Leader  had  her  face  painted  blue  from  the  mouth  downwards,  while 
her  mate  used  black  paint.  The  members  halted  and  danced  four  times  on 
the  way.  In  entering,  the  rear  officer  went  in  first.  One  of  the  musicians 
smoked  sage  for  incense  near  the  central  fireplace,  and  all  members  ap- 
proached in  order  to  scent  their  blankets.  When  all  had  taken  their  places, 
the  person  who  had  pledged  the  ceremony  brought  in  the  calico,  or  other  pro- 
perty, to  be  presented  as  an  offering,  and  also  paid  the  incense-burner  and 
his  fellow-musicians.  Then  the  singers  began  to  sing  for  the  dance.  They 
sang  four  sets  of  four  songs  each,  with  an  intermission  between  each  set. 
After  the  dance,  one  of  the  singers  took  a  stick,  impaled  some  of  the  food  on 
it,  and  offered  it  to  the  four  quarters,  finally  throwing  it  into  the  fireplace. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  feast,  the  pledger  went  to  the  singers 
and  induced  them  to  utter  a  prayer  in  his  behalf,  asking  for  prosperity, 
victory  in  war,  and  the  other  good  things  of  life.  He  also  went  about  to 
the  several  members,  and  anyone  owning  personal  medicines  gave  them  to 
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the  pledger.    Then  the  pledger's  property  and  food  were  distributed  among 
the  members,  and  a  general  feast  followed  in  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

Young  Beaver  said  that  when  she  and  her  comrades  bought  the  Goose 
society  they  assembled  outside  the  village  and  erected  a  long  meat-rack. 
Along  this  each  member  had  a  place  allotted  to  her,  where  she  could  hang  up 
the  dried  meat  and  fat  prepared  by  her.  Then  they  called  their  mothers, 
and  presented  them  with  the  food  suspended  from  the  rack.  In  addition, 
those  who  could  afford  it  gave  their  mothers  a  horse  apiece,  while  the  poorer 
ones  made  gifts  of  calico  cloth.  On  receiving  these  presents  each  mother 
put  some  "black  medicine"  (a  root)  into  her  daughter's  mouth.  In  the 
fall  the  members  put  up  a  similar  rack.  One  man,  the  corn-singer  had 
the  power  —  acquired  by  purchase  —  of  passing  along  the  rack  from  end 
to  end,  touching  each  portion  of  meat  and  singing  mystery  songs.  In  the 
spring  or  autumn  any  man  or  woman  might  give  a  feast  to  the  society  and 
otherwise  pay  them  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  his  or  her  cornfields.  On 
such  occasions  the  host  rose  and  passed  from  one  member  to  another,  and 
any  one  that  owned  some  medicine  put  a  little  into  his  mouth,  at  the  same 
time  praying  to  the  Com  in  his  behalf. — 

"  tawi^liakehak*,        te'ha       h&'kehara       maku'nista.  nima'Mihe 

"This  is  my  grandson,    long  life  for  me  give  him.     Your  blankets 

iVakise      ki'ritkaks5'ore. "  ^ 
I  made  for  you. 

The  last  part  of  this  prayer  refers  to  the  custom  of  piling  up  all  the 
com  in  one  place  and  covering  it  with  calico  as  an  offering  to  the  Corn. 
Then  some  boy  would  run  up,  strike  the  calico  as  though  it  were  an  enemy, 
and  snatch  it  away. 

The  two  or  three  hand-dmms  employed  by  the  society  were,  according 
to  the  same  informant,  painted  with  representations  of  goose  tracks. 

Yellow-hair  said  that  the  women  who  initiated  her  and  her  associates 
into  the  Goose  society  wei-e  the  comrades  of  the  surviving  White  Buffalo 
women  of  today.  At  the  transfer  of  the  membership  privileges,  which  took 
place,  as  stated  by  other  informants,  close  to  the  meat-rack  previously  set  up, 
the  mothers  sang  four  times.  During  the  intermission  between  the  songs, 
the  food  was  given  to  the  sellers.  The  horses  to  be  paid  were  tied  in  a 
near-by  coul^.  After  the  fourth  time,  all  the  novices  rose,  and  approached 
their  aunts,  who  were  holding  sagebrush  in  their  arms.  The  buyers  took 
the  sage  and  paid  calico  for  it.  Then  they  also  received  their  Goose  society 
head  bands.  When  this  performance  had  been  completed,  the  women  went 
back  to  the  village.    On  the  following  day  the  novices  danced  from  morning 


1  This  prayer  is  in  Mandan. 
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till  evening.  The  mothers  came  to  the  dance  ground,  and  each  one  called 
her  daughter  to  her  lodge,  feasted  her,  and  presented  her  with  a  fine  tanned 
robe  and  a  sheepskin  dress.  Four  days  were  sjjent  in  this  way,  then  the  new 
members  stopped  dancing.  According  to  Yellow-hair,  the  Goose  women 
were  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  members  being  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  white  and  dark  head  bands  respectively,  and  having  seats  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  dance  lodge.  Each  of  the  two  young  middle  officers  belonged 
to  one  of  these  divisions.  Those  wearing  white  head  bands  occupied  the 
right-hand  side  for  one  entering  the  lodge,  while  the  women  with  dark  head 
bands  sat  on  the  left.  One  special  officer.  Calf-woman,  served  food  to  the 
Corn  at  every  feast.  She  took  a  piece  of  meat  and  offered  it  to  the  Com, 
saying,  "  You,  Corn,  eat  this.  I  pray  to  you  in  order  that  the  members  of 
my  society  may  live  long." 

In  the  winter  preceding  the  attempt  to  purchase  the  Goose  society  made 
by  Buffalo-bird-woman's  group.  Yellow-woman  —  possibly  on  account  of  a 
vision  —  desired  to  prepare  a  feast  for  the  members  of  the  Goose  society. 
All  the  other  members  of  her  group  assisted  her  by  preparing  some  meat  and 
fat.  In  the  spring,  when  the  geese  came  back  from  the  east,  the  women  set 
up  a  meat-rack.  Then  the  woman  whose  prospective  mother,  was  leader 
of  the  Goose  women  hung  up  her  meat,  followed  by  the  other  women  about 
to  buy  the  society.  Anyone  that  desired  to  give  her  mother  a  horse  pledged 
herself  to  do  so  by  fastening  a  stick  to  the  meat.  When  the  food  had  all  been 
suspended,  the  men's  societies  were  heard  approaching.  The  Dogs  came, 
blowing  their  whistles,  and  the  Foolhardy  Dogs,  Foxes,  and  other  organiza- 
tions likewise  appeared.  The  women  cheered  them  in  the  manner  termed 
Vraraxke,  that  is,  by  repeatedly  pronouncing  the  syllable  "la,  la,  la,  la" 
with  a  rapid  movement  of  the  tongue.  Each  society  appropriated  one 
portion  of  side-ribs,  leaving  a  blanket  in  its  place.  The  buyers  took  pains 
to  hide  the  best  pieces  of  meat  until  after  the  men's  societies  had  departed, 
in  order  to  reserve  them  for  their  mothers.  In  the  meantime  the  Goose 
women  drummed  and  danced  inside  their  lodge.  The  starter  of  the  feast 
took  a  pipe  and  a  piece  of  fat  on  a  cottonwood  stick,  and  ran  all  alone  to 
the  Goose  society  lodge.  Each  of  the  Goose  women  was  holding  in  her  left 
arm  sagebrush  about  5  feet  long  and  wrapped  round  a  long  stick  on  which 
was  impaled  an  ear  of  corn.  The  representative  of  the  buyers  placed  the 
pipe  before  the  singers.  The  pipe  was  smoked  and  returned,  whereupon 
the  delegate  returned  to  the  meat-rack.  This  procedure  was  rep)eated 
several  times.  All  that  day  the  buyers  refrained  from  eating  and  drinking. 
The  Goose  women  approached  the  meat-rack,  halting  several  times  and 
dancing  each  time.  When  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  meat  was 
suspended,  they  sat  down  in  a  circle  and  placed  their  sagebrush  on  the 
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ground.  Tlie  buyers  then  presented  them  with  portions  of  cooked  meat. 
Each  mother  thereupon  opened  a  little  bag,  took  from  it  one  seed  of  com 
or  squash,  and  gave  it  to  her  daughter.  To  distribute  these  seeds  was  a 
privilege  of  the  Goose  women.  Buffalo-bird-woman  and  her  comrades 
continued  to  distribute  all  the  cooked  food.  In  the  meantime  all  the 
people  had  come  to  look  at  what  was  going  on,  but  they  were  obliged  to 
watch  from  the  south  and  west  side,  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  circle 
being  considered  sacred.  The  spectators  also  received  a  seed  each.  The 
mothers  rose  to  dance.  Only  one  man  in  the  village,  the  Corn-singer 
(ko'xati  akupa'+i),  was  permitted  to  sing.  He  wore  a  foxskin  crown, 
and  carried  a  pipe  and  a  cottonwood  stick  with  fat  and  leaves  on  it.  He 
walked  off  towards  the  east.  Then  all  the  buyers  went  to  their  mothers, 
took  the  sagebrush  out  of  their  hands,  and  ran,  as  fast  as  possible,  towards 
the  Corn-singer,  went  past  him,  and  returned  to  the  Goose  women  who  were 
p)erforming  their  dance.  This  was  done  four  times.  The  runners  kept  the 
sagebrush;  for  this  they  made  a  pa>Tnent  of  horses,  receiving  as  a  return 
gift  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Only  Buffalo-bird-woman  received  a  calf  robe, 
with  the  hair  outside,  to  be  worn  during  the  performance  and  returned  after 
its  close.  According  to  my  informant,  the  Hidatsa  Goose  society,  though 
derived  from  the  Mandan,  differed  from  its  prototype  in  that  the  members 
did  not  wear  duck  or  gooseskin  head  bands,  but  merely  carried  sagebrush 
in  their  arms.^  Towards  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  Corn-singer  ap- 
proached the  rack,  took  off  two  of  the  best  pieces,  ceremonially  brushed  off 
all  of  the  portions,  and  threw  down  whatever  pieces  he  liked  for  his  female 
relatives  to  pick  up  for  him.  When  he  had  selected  what  he  wished,  the 
mothers  came,  appropriated  the  rest  of  the  meat,  and  took  it  home.  These 
proceedings  were  gone  through  for  three  seasons,  and  the  fourth  year  the 
Goose  society  would  have  been  definitely  acquired  by  the  buyers  under 
normal  conditions,  but  that  year  the  Government  put  a  stop  to  all  the  old 
dances. 

An  account  of  a  Goose  ceremony  by  one  of  the  earlier  travelers  in  the 
West  may  be  appropriately  reproduced  here,  since  it  is  not  generally  acces- 
sible and  confirms  the  statements  of  my  own  informants : 

After  the  com  had  all  been  gathered  in,  the  Mandan  and  Minnetaree  squaws 
made  their  Goose  Medicine  on  the  level  prairie  behind  the  village.  This  dance  is  to 
remind  the  wild  geese,  now  beginning  their  southward  flight,  that  they  have  had 
plenty  of  good  food  all  summer,  and  to  entreat  their  return  in  the  spring,  when  the 
rains  come  and  the  green  grass  begins  to  grow. 


1  MaximiUaii«  who  lists  the  Gooae  society  only  as  an  Hidatsa  organization,  does  not 
mention  birdsldn  bead  bands,  but  merely  states  that  the  members  wore  a  feather  trans^ 
versely  across  the  forehead  (ii.  219). 
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The  charms  of  most  of  the  squaws  in  this  "Goose  Band ''  appeared  to  have  faded 
long  ago:  they  were  evidently  past  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  their  voices  and  tempera 
had  not  improved  in  consequence.  However,  on  this  occasion  they  endeavored  to 
look  their  best  with  the  aid  of  paint  and  finery,  in  which  respect  they  are  not  far 
behind  their  white  sisters  of  more  civilized  climes.  A  row  of  poles  resting  upon 
forked  sticks  is  put  up,  over  which  are  hung  in  profusion  pieces  of  fine,  fat,  dry  meat, 
which  have  been  carefully  saved  for  this  occasion.  A  band  of  four  or  five  drummers 
take  their  seats  close  to  one  end,  and  a  double  row  of  squaws  next  to  them  facing 
each  other.  Each  woman  carried  a  bunch  of  long  seedgrass,  the  favorite  food  of  the 
wild  goose,  and  at  intervals  all  get  up  and  dance  in  a  circle  with  a  peculiar  shuffling 
step,  singing  and  keeping  time  to  the  taps  of  the  drum. 

The  spectators  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  and  enjoy  the  fun,  which  consists 
in  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  young  men  to  steal  the  meat  from  the  poles,  in  which 
however  they  are  often  thwarted  by  the  vigilance  of  a  few  wise  old  "geese"  who  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  prevent  theft.  If  successful,  the  meat  is  carried  off  in 
great  glee  to  some  lodge,  where  they  cook  and  eat  it  at  their  leisiu-e.  These  exquisites 
are  elaborately  gotten  up  with  bunches  of  raven  plumes  fluttering  from  their  scalp- 
locks,  and  stripes  of  white  and  yellow  clay  upon  their  bodies,  comprise  their  only 
covering. 

Finally,  one  of  the  old  men  (who  have  been  thumping  assiduously  on  the  drums 
all  the  while)  takes  his  place  a  few  hundred  yards  off  on  the  prairie,  and  a  grand  race 
by  the  whole  goose  band  follows.  All  form  in  line  together,  and  run  around  the  old 
gander  before  returning  to  the  starting  point. 

The  race  over,  the  scaffolds  are  taken  down,  a  feast  prepared,  and  the  meat 
remaining  on  hand  cooked  and  eaten.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  the  band  danced 
around  among  the  different  lodges,  and  of  course  paid  a  visit  to  the  fort  before  con« 
eluding.  On  these  occasions  a  few  yards  of  calico  or  some  trifling  gifts  are  always 
expected  to  be  thrown  to  the  "Medicine"  by  the  traders.^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  had  several  corn  ceremonies 
distinct  from  one  another  and  from  the  performances  of  the  Goose  society. 
Catlin  describes  a  green-corn  ceremony  involving  a  dance  of  four  men  with 
corn  stalks  round  a  kettle  with  boiling  green  corn,  followed  by  the  ceremonial 
friction  of  new  fire,  but  his  account  has  been  discredited  by  Matthews.* 
An  Hidatsa  ceremony  performed  in  honor  of  the  mythical  Old-woman-who- 
never-dies,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  abundant  corn  crops  is  described  by 
Mr.  Curtis.*  The  corn  singer  figures  prominently  in  this  account  but  nothing 
is  said  of  a  women's  society.  However,  we  are  told  that  those  were  invited 
to  participate  whose  medicines  consisted  of  various  birds  supposed  to  be 
children  of  Old-woman-who-never-dies  and  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.*  Say  describes  a  corn  dance  in  which  women  play  an  im- 
portant part,  but  does  not  identify  them  with  any  particular  society: 


«  Boiler,  147-149. 

«  OatUn.  I.  18^190:   Matthews,  47. 

»  Curtis,  IV,  148-152. 

«  Ibid.  150. 
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Amongst  the  Minnetarees,  is  a  ceremony  called  the  corn  dance;  which,  however^ 
has  but  little  claim  to  the  title  of  a  dance.  Notice  being  given  of  this  ceremony,  by 
the  village,  criers,  the  squaws  repair  to  the  medicine  lodge,  in  which  the  magi  are 
seated,  performing  their  incantations,  carrying  with  them  a  portion  of  each  kind  of 
seed  which  they  respectively  intend  to  plant  the  ensuing  season;  as  an  ear  of  maize, 
some  pumpkin,  water-melon,  or  tobacco-seed.  These  are  attached  to  the  end  of 
small  sticks,  which  are  stuck  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  right  line  in  front  of  the 
magi.  The  squaws  then  strip  themselves  entirely  of  their  garments,  and  take  their 
seats  before  the  spectators.  The  magi  then  throw  themselves  into  a  violent  agita* 
tion,  singing,  leaping  about,  pointing  to  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  north 
star,  successively.  After  these  paroxysms  have  subsided,  the  squaws  arise;  and 
each  one  taking  her  respective  sticks,  holds  them  up  with  extended  arms. 

One  of  the  magi  being  provided  with  a  large  bunch  of  a  species  of  bitter  herb, 
dtps  it  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  sprinkles  copiously  the  seeds  and  persons  of  the 
squaws,  with  much  grotesque  gesticulation.  This  concludes  the  ceremony;  when 
the  seeds  are  supposed  to  be  fertilized,  and  to  be  capable  of  communicating  their 
fertility  to  any  quantity  of  their  kind. 

The  women  then  assume  their  clothing,  and  return  home,  being  careful  to  deposit 
the  fertilized  seed  with  their  stock;  after  which  they  may  proceed  to  planting  as 
soon  as  they  please.^ 

Finally^  Maximilian  has  described  a  corn  dance  common  to  both  Mandan 
and  Hidatsa.  Though  he  mentions  the  Hidatsa  Goose  society,  he  does 
not  connect  it  with  the  com  ceremony,  which  is  described  in  an  entirely 
different  connection  as  one  of  the  principal  tribal  ceremonies,  after  the 
Okipe  and  the  buffalo-calling  ceremony.  Maximilian  distinguishes  a  spring 
and  an  autumn  ceremony.  The  spring  festival  was  a  consecration  of  the 
plants  to  be  sown,  which  were  symbolized  by  certain  birds  sent  by  Old- 
woman-who-never-dies,  the  wild  goose  representing  the  corn;  the  swan, 
squashes;  and  the  duck,  beans.  A  great  deal  of  dried  meat  had  been  pre- 
pared and  was  suspended  from  racks  in  from  two  to  four  rows  as  an  offer- 
ing to  Old-Woman-who-never-dies.  The  elderly  women  of  the  tribe,  as 
representatives  of  this  deity,  assembled  near  these  racks  on  a  specified  date 
all  of  them  carrying  a  stick  on  which  a  corncob  was  impaled.  They  sat 
down  in  a  circle,  planted  the  sticks  into  the  ground,  danced  round  the  racks, 
and  again  took  up  the  sticks,  while  some  old  men  were  beating  drums  and 
shaking  their  rattles.  Contrary  to  Say's  statement,  Maximilian  holds  that 
the  corn  was  not  sprinkled  or  moistened,  for  this  was  regarded  as  producing 
a  harmful  effect  on  it.  While  the  older  women  were  busy  with  their  perform- 
ance, the  younger  ones  approached  them  and  put  into  their  mouths  some 
dried  and  pulverized  meat,  each  receiving  in  return  a  seed  of  the  conse- 
crated com.  In  addition  three  or  four  seeds  were  placed  into  each  younger 
woman's  bowl,  and  afterwards  these  were  carefully  mixed  with  the  com 

1  James,  ii.  58-60. 
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sown  in  order  to  enhance  its  fertility.  The  food  on  the  rack  fell  to  the 
old  women's  share  because  they  represented  Old-woman-who-never-dies, 
but  frequently  some  members  of  the  Dog  society  appeared  and  apprc^riated 
large  portions  of  the  meat  (see  p.  288). 

The  autumn  ceremony  was  celebrated  in  order  to  attract  the  buffalo 
herds.  Then  the  women  performers  did  not  carry  corncobs  on  sticks,  but 
entire  corn  plants.  Both  the  com  and  the  birds  symbolizing  the  plants  were 
called  by  the  name  of  the  female  deity,  and  addressed  in  prayer  as  the 
women's  mother.  They  were  requested  to  pity  the  suppliants,  to  postpone 
a  severe  cold,  and  prevent  the  game  from  moving  away  lest  the  people 
should  be  in  want  of  food.  When  the  birds  in  question  began  their  migra- 
tion southward,  or,  as  the  Indians  believed,  returned  to  Old-woman-who- 
never-dies,  they  were  supposed  to  take  with  them  gifts  suspended  for  that 
deity  outside  the  village,  —  more  particularly  the  dried  meat,  which  Old- 
woman  was  believed  to  eat  herself.  Some  poor  women  unable  to  make 
other  offerings  would  wrap  up  and  suspend  the  foot  of  a  buffalo,  but  these 
gifts  were  even  more  acceptable  to  the  deity  than  any  of  the  others.^ 

While  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  assurance  on  this  point,  we  can 
readily  understand  how  the  Goose  society  might  have  become  secondarily 
associated  with  a  corn  ceremony  when  we  recollect  the  identification  of 
the  wild  geese  with  corn  and  Old-woman-who-never-dies. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Goose  society  is  of  a  distinctly  more  religious 
character  than  either  the  Skunk  or  the  Enemy  society.  According  to 
Buffalo-bird-woman,  the  Goose  ceremony  shared  a  feature  with  the  cere- 
monies of  two  other  sacred  women's  societies  of  the  Mandan,  viz.  a  final 
brushing-off  of  the  performers  to  divest  them  of  their  sacred  character  (see 
pp.  343,  344).  My  informant  added  that  there  are  worms  in  the  corn  and 
that  these  might  have  got  into  the  performers'  bodies  unless  they  had  been 
brushed  off. 


Old  Women  Society. 

The  Old  Women  society  (ka'ru  paru'wa+i  ri)  is  said  to  have  been  an 
Hidatsa  institution,  and  Buffalo-bird-woman  was  the  only  informant 
that  described  it  in  this  connection.  Though  she  mentioned  it  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  other  women's  societies  and  explained  how  it  helped 
"friendly  "  groups,  it  was  clearly  one  of  the  totally  different  unions  of  people 
performing  sacred   bundle  ceremonies.     It  seems  that  membership  was 


1  Maximilian,  ii.  182-184. 
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secured  by  Buffalo-bird-woman's  father,  and  that  she  herself  and  her 
brothers  bought  it  of  their  father,  whence  she  derives  the  right  to  tell  about 
the  society. 

There  were  about  twenty  women  in  the  organization.  All  of  them 
painted  a  red  oval  on  both  cheeks,  sometimes  adding  a  red  oval  on  the 
forehead;  they  also  put  red  paint  on  the  shoulders  of  their  dresses.  Each 
carried  in  her  right  arm  a  stick  of  ashwood,  about  4^  feet  in  length,  to  the 
top  of  which  had  been  fastened  a  small  bunch  of  sagebrush.  The  stick 
was  painted  red.  The  women  carried  their  robes  rolled  up  under  the  left 
arm.  Wlien  dancing,  they  rested  the  sticks  on  the  ground,  and  worked 
their  right  arms  back  and  forth.  A  male  singer  had  braided  sweetgrass  ^ 
hanging  down  from  his  shoulder;  his  robe,  which  he  used  as  a  drum,  he 
carried  like  the  women.  His  drumstick  was  painted  red.  When  enemies 
had  been  killed,  the  society  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  man  who  had 
struck  an  enemy.  The  singer  called  out  the  hero's  name  and  the  nature  of 
hb  exploit.  Then  all  the  women  danced.  In  this  way  they  proceeded 
from  lodge  to  lodge,  receiving  valuable  presents  from  the  persons  eulogized. 
This  dance  was  only  performed  when  an  enemy  had  been  killed.  The 
society  also  met  when  Small-ankle,  the  informant's  father,  performed  a 
sacred  ceremony.  In  this  case  the  ground  was  cleansed  and  consecrated. 
The  women  leaned  on  their  sticks,  panting,  pretending  great  fatigue,  and 
uttering  such  sentences  as,  "I  have  come  from  the  mountains,"  or  "I  come 
from  the  north."  Bulfalo-bird-woman,  when  small,  believed  that  these 
women  were  spirits.  They  danced  in  the  lodge.  Small-ankle  gave  each 
performer  a  tanned  robe  and  some  other  present,  such  as  a  gun.  Then  they 
danced  back  towards  the  door,  and  rushed  out.  One  of  them,  a  berdache 
(mfa'ti)  jumped  up  and  tore  down  some  meat  suspended  in  the  lodge  before 
dashing  outside.  As  soon  as  the  members  were  outdoors,  they  acted  as 
though  demented,  dropping  their  blankets  and  straying  off  in  all  directions. 
After  a  while  they  regained  possession  of  their  senses,  and  picked  up  the 
discarded  garments.  Once  one  of  the  women  did  not  return  before  the  next 
morning,  but  wandered  off  into  the  mountains,  led  by  a  sacred  spirit-woman 
(ma'xupa  mi's).^ 


>  Thin,  my  informant  had  heard,  once  turned  into  a  buU-snake. 

t  A  more  complete  account  of  the  society  was  secured  from  Wolf-chief  and  shows  clearly 
that  it  must  not  be  classed  with  the  other  women's  societies.  BufTalo-bird-woman's  brief 
statement  is  presented  here  simply  because  of  her  Insistence  that  the  Old  Women  aided  their 
friends"  among  the  other  sodetios  and  in  that  sense  belonged  with  them. 


«* 
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Gun  Society. 

Hides-and-eats  says  that  in  the  Gun  society  (Mandan:  i'rupe  o'xat'e) 
there  was  no  adoption.  Three  men  who  had  guns  for  their  personal  medi- 
cine went  round  the  village,  selecting  young  girls  for  the  dance.  The  girls 
combed  their  hair  loose,  stuck  featheis  in  the  back  like  the  Skunks/  put  on 
their  beaded  belts  and  mountain-sheep  dresses,  and  entered  an  earth-lodge, 
where  they  ranged  themselves  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.  The  three  men  were 
seated  between  the  fire  and  the  screen  between  the  two  main  poles  facing 
the  door;  they  were  the  singers  and  drummers.  The  girls  danced  up  and 
down  in  their  places,  seating  themselves  when  a  song  ended  and  rising  to 
dance  when  a  new  one  was  intoned.  At  the  close  of  each  song  one  of  the 
three  men  expressed  the  following  prayer:  "  My  sacred  gun,  I  pray  to  you, 
I  wish  to  conquer  my  enemies."  One  of  the  men  rose,  impaled  food  on  a 
stick,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  guns.  After  a  prayer, 
food  that  had  been  previously  prepared  was  distributed  among  the  members. 
This  food  must  all  be  eaten  on  the  spot;  it  was  not  permissible  to  take  any 
of  it  away.  At  the  close  of  the  performance  sweetgrass  was  placed  on  a 
potsherd  with  some  charcoal  and  burnt  for  incense.  One  of  the  men  went 
round  with  the  sherd,  beginning  at  the  right  side  of  the  door,  and  smoked 
each  member  in  turn. 

Sometimes  the  dance  was  performed,  not  in  an  earth-lodge,  but  outdoors 
in  the  village.  The  Gun  women  danced  only  during  one  month  in  the 
summertime.  The  next  year  the  three  men  selected  other  young  girls  or 
young  married  women  for  the  performance.*  The  object  of  the  ceremony 
was  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  losses  from  the  enemy. 

From  the  statements  quoted  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  Gun 
"society"  was  really  a  society,  though  the  same  term  o'xat'e  is  applied  to  it 
as  to  the  other  organizations. 


RrvER  Women  Society. 

The  River  Women  society  (pasa"mi'he  o'xat'e)  is  called  "Grass  Crown 
society"  (mika'kikii^)  by  the  Hidatsa. 

The  following  origin  legend  had  been  heard  by  Hides-and-^ats : 


>  Maximilian  says  they  wore  eagle  plumes. 

«  Big-cloud,  Bull-horn,  and  White-young-bear  are  said  to  have  rettnganlzed  this  society 
before  the  time  of  the  smallpox. 
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Once  the  Mandan  lived  underground.  A  small  mouse  went  about  and  discovered 
a  little  hole  in  the  g;round,  through  which  he  crawled  up  and  thus  came  to  see  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  He  liked  the  lif^t  and  the  grass.  He  returned,  and  told  his 
people  about  it.  They  said  to  Fox,  "You  are  small  enough  to  get  up  through  the 
hole."  So  Fox  went  up.  He  got  to  the  ground,  looked  about,  and  found  everything 
good  there.  He  liked  it,  and  told  the  three  chiefs  ^  and  their  sister.  The  hole  was 
still  too  Small,  so  the  Elk  was  called.  "You  have  wide  horns,  make  a  little  passage 
for  us  to  get  through."  The  Elk  did  as  he  was  bidden,  got  above  ground,  and  enjoyed 
the  sight.  He  returned,  and  told  them  how  good  the  country  above  was.  Then  the 
youngest  of  the  three  brothers  went  up  through  the  opening,  and  found  plenty  of 
buffalo  and  elk.  He  hunted  them,  killed  a  buffalo  and  took  the  sinew  and  paimch, 
which  he  gave  to  his  brothers  on  his  return.  They  were  very  glad  to  get  sinew,  for 
undergroimd  they  had  been  obliged  to  use  sunflower  threads  for  cordage.  All  the 
people  wished  to  go  above  ground.  They  went  to  the  hole,  and  found  a  vine  passing 
from  their  coimtry  to  the  earth.  The  chiefs  climbed  up  first  on  the  vine.  They 
found  an  abundance  of  game,  and  camped  near  the  hole.  The  people  went  up,  one 
after  another,  until  a  pregnant  woman  tried  to  climb  up  and  broke  the  vine.  It  was 
impossible  to  readjust  the  vine,  so  those  behind  the  woman  were  obliged  to  remain 
below.  The  chiefs'  sister  had  forgotten  to  take  along  her  elk  robe,  and  called  down 
for  it  to  her  mother,  who  was  still  imdergroimd  at  the  time  when  the  vine  broke. 
But  the  woman  answered,  "You  cannot  get  it  now;  however,  you  will  find  one  just 
like  it  above.  When  you  die,  you  will  come  back,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  get 
your  elk  robe  again."  The  girl,  accordingly,  got  a  new  elk  robe  above  ground  just 
like  the  one  left  behind.  It  was  tanned  soft,  without  the  hair  on,  and  painted  black 
on  one  side;  fleshed  bluebirds  were  attached  to  it.  This  robe  was  passed  from  heir 
to  heir  until  the  time  of  the  Ft.  Berthold  settlement,  where  Moves-slowly,  a  Com« 
singer,  kept  it  by  his  shrine. 

The  Mandan  ascended  the  River  and  built  their  villages.  They  came  to  a  big 
day  hill  named  Bare-Hill,  where  no  grass  grew.  Near  this  hill  they  built  one  village. 
A  young  man  went  up  the  hill  in  order  to  get  a  vision.  On  a  high  hill,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  he  saw  many  women  dancing.  Every  time  he  went  up  the  hill 
he  saw  the  same  vision,  but  each  time  the  women  got  closer.  The  fourth  time  they 
came  closer  still,  they  came  across  the  Missouri.  When  they  approached  the  man» 
he  saw  how  they  were  dressed.  They  were  all  mysterious  beings.  At  the  same  time^ 
some  women  just  like  them  rose  from  the  Bare-Hill  itself,  and  began  to  dance. 
They  wore  crowns  of  live  snakes,'  whose  necks  were  striped  with  different  colors. 
Their  heads  were  on  the  left  side  of  the  dancers,  the  tails  on  the  right.  The  visionary 
was  also  able  to  hear  the  mysterious  women's  songs.  In  accordance  with  this  vision 
he  started  the  River  Women  society.  In  the  place  of  the  snake  crowns,  he  took 
blue-grass  about  three  feet  long  and  from  a  triple  braid  of  this  material  he  made  the 
head  band  emblematic  of  the  organization  (Fig.  15).  Into  the  left  side  of  the  head 
band  he  stuck  in  obliquely  the  tail  feather  of  an  eagle.  The  ends  of  the  crown  were 
tied  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.    Klnumakci  came  to  the  visionary,  and  was 


1  The  BkuUs  of  these  three  chiefs,  according  to  Hldes-and-eats,  were  still  kept  by  Poor- 
wolf  At  the  time  of  my  visit.  Cf.  Maximilian  (II,  161):  *'Noch  gegenw&rtig  heben  die 
Mandans  in  Ihrer  Medidne-Tasche  Oder  Beutel  3  hellige  Schlklel  auf,  von  welchen  der  elne 
der  des  genaanten  Chefs  und  die  anderen  die  dessen  Bruders  und  Schwester  seyn  soUen." 

*  Garter-snakes,  according  to  one  informant;  aooording  to  another,  brown  snakes  about 
3  feet  long,  which  the  Indians  caU  "grass-eaters.'* 
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delighted.  He  said, ''  I  like  this  society.  I  wish  to  add  something  to  your  feather." 
Then  he  broke  off  some  (unidentified)  grass,  and  tied  it  to  the  feather.  In  the  danoe 
these  feathers  were  meant  to  shake.  Kinumakci  said,  ''I  will  give  you  one  of  my 
songs."  And  he  gave  the  man  a  song  quite  different  from  other  songs.  When 
Kinumakci  had  done  singing,  the  visionary  told  the  women  whom  he  had  organised 


Fig.  15  (50.1-4329).     River  Society  Head  Ornament.     Length.  61  cm. 

to  take  their  head  bands,  untie  them,  smooth  them  out,  and  put  them  down  on  the 
ground.  The  women  obeyed,  and  the  head  bands  turned  into  snakes  and  crawled 
away.    From  that  time  on  the  society  was  kept  up. 

Two-chiefs  adds  to  the  account  as  just  given  that  several  other  beings 
made  contributions  to  the  dance  regalia.  The  eagle  feathers  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  original  dancers  by  the  Eagle.  The  Bear  gave  them  his 
daws  to  be  strung  for  a  necklace.  The  Mink  allowed  them  to  use  his  skin 
and  claws :  the  two  leaders  and  the  two  rear  officers  were  to  wear  mink-claw 
necklaces,  while  the  four  middle  officers  were  to  wear  a  minkskin  necklace, 
to  which  were  attached  bluish  shells.^  The  organizer  of  the  society  selected 
four  male  singers  and  picked  out  for  membership  a  number  of  w^omen  ranging 
in  age  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Calf-woman  substitutes  the  m^'thical  char- 
acter I  tsi'kawa'herec  ^  for  Ki'numakci,  and  the  Otter  for  the  Mink. 

One  day  Hides-and-eats  was  called  by  her  friemls  to  attend  a  meeting. 
This  was  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  smallpox.  Very  few  of  the  River 
women  had  survived  the  epidemic;  all  of  them  had  been  very  old  women, 
about  Hides-and-eats'  present  age.  The  young  women  called  the  survivors, 
heaped  up  property  before  them,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  purchase  the 
society.  The  older  group  consented  to  sell.  In  this  instance  the  sellers  for 
some  obscure  reason  were  not  considered  the  purchasers'  mothers.  Hides- 
and-eats  and  her  comrades  remained  in  this  society  for  ten  years.     Then 


i  Two-chiefs  gives  twice  the  nimiber  of  officers  flxed  by  Hides-and-eats. 
s  This  is  probably  the  Hidatsa  equivalent  for  Ki'aumakci. 
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younger  women  called  them  and  oflfered  them  property.  '*  Then  we  adopted 
them  and  caUed  them  our  dau^ters."  Sometimes  it  happened  that  a 
single  indi^ndual  wished  to  join.  In  such  a  case  she  might  buy  a  head  band 
from  a  father's  sister  and  become  an  additional  member  without  replacing 
anyone.    This,  however,  was  not  the  regular  way  of  entering  the  society. 

In  Hides-and-eats*  time,  there  were  two  male  head-singers,  who  called 
in  five  young  men  and  taught  them  to  sing,  for  which  they  received  a  com- 
pensation and  were  called  "fathers"  by  the  young  men.  From  another 
statement  by  the  same  authority  it  would  appear  that  the  five  men  bought 
the  right  of  singing  and  drumming  from  their  predecessors  in  very  much 
the  same  way  as  the  young  women  bought  the  ri^t  to  membership. 

The  officers  of  the  society  included  a  leader  wearing  a  necklace  of  bear 
claws  attached  to  otterskin;  a  rear  officer  with  the  same  badge;  and  two 
middle  officers  with  a  loose-fitting  white-shell  necklace  hanging  down  a  few 
inches  below  the  neck  in  front.  There  was  one  special  member  who  sur- 
rendered to  the  society  her  earth-lodge  to  dance  in;  in  Hides-and-eats'  time 
this  member's  name  was  One-com-seed.  Calf-woman,  who  was  one  of 
the  officers  wearing  a  shell  necklace,  kept  the  dance-lodge,  because  her 
parents  loved  her  dearly  and  never  refused  her  anviiiing.  The  ceremonial 
dance  lasted  four  nights,  the  actual  dancing  beginning  before  sunset. 
The  memliers  were  expected  to  remain  in  the  earth-lodge  during  these  four 
nights.*  Some  women,  however,  would  clandestinely  absent  themselves 
and  go  home.  As  soon  as  the  other  members  discovered  their  absence,  they 
went  to  the  woman's  house,  and  sang  outside,  "  Our  friend,  get  up  and  come 
out  here  again."  The  drummers  beat  their  drums,  and  the  members,  if 
necessar>',  seized  the  truant  and  brought  her  back  to  the  dance  lodge  by 
force.  The  close  of  the  performance  was  marked  by  a  cleansing  ceremony. 
The  musicians  tied  together  peppermint  (?)  stalks,  and  with  these  they 
brushed  the  members*  bodies,  from  the  shoulders  down.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  remove  the  mysterious  (xo'pinic)  properties  with  which  the 
memlnrs  were  endowed  while  dancing.  In  Calf-woman's  time  only  one 
man,  Bad-shirt  performed  this  ceremony;  he  was  paid  with  calico  goods 
and  food.  Painted-up  said  the  bnisher  was  the  singer  of  the  Bird  ceremony. 
The  ceremonial  cleansing  took  place  only  after  the  performances  of  the 
three  sacred  women's  societies,  that  is,  the  Ri\'er  women.  Goose  women 
and  ^liite  Buffalo  women  organizations. 

Two-chiefs  said  that  during  the  four  nights'  performance  the  head  bands 
were  suspended  from  a  rawhide  rope  passing  round  the  earth-lodge,  and 


>  Thftt  is  to  ny.  thejr  were  not  to  sleep  with  their  husbands.  But  if  any  member  had  a 
lltUe  child  at  home,  she  might  go  there  to  attend  to  \t%  wants.  In  this  case  she  was  brought 
back  to  the  k>dge  before  daybreak. 
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members  were  expected  to  sleep  below  these  headdresses.  Dming  part  of 
the  dance  the  women  wearing  bearclaw  necklaces,  (that  is,  the  leaders  and 
rear  officers)  performed  alone,  and  were  then  supposed  to  present  gifts  to 
their  own  aunts  or  uncles.  The  middle  officers  also  performed  when  a 
special  song  was  sung,  and  they  were  expected  to  make  a  similar  distribu- 
tion of  gifts.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  ceremony,  the  members  sat 
down  in  a  circle  and  placed  their  crowns  in  front  of  them.  A  man  whose 
personal  medicine  was  the  Eagle  or  the  Thunder  was  summoned  to  purge 
first  the  headdresses,  and  then  the  women  themselves.  Then,  after  the 
removal  of  the  eagle  feathers,  which  were  saved  for  another  occasion,  the 
head  bands  were  taken  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  abandoned  there. 
Buffalo-bird-woman  gave  the  following  account  of  the  purchase  of  the 
River  Women,  or,  as  she  called  it.  Grass  Crown,  society.  Her  statements, 
she  said,  also  applied  to  the  Skimk  society.  A  male  "friend"  led  the  pro- 
cession of  purchasers,  carrying  a  pipe^  to  the  lodge  of  the  sellers.  The 
girls  or  women  pretended  to  weep  in  feigned  expectation  of  the  possibility 
that  their  offer  to  buy  the  society  might  be  declined  by  their  mothers.  On 
the  first  evening  they  merely  stated  their  request,  saying  "Mothers,  we 
desire  to  get  this  society,  we  do  not  know  how  to  get  it."  As  soon  as  the 
mothers  had  consented  to  give  up  their  society,  they  pretended  to  cry,  say- 
ing, "We  have  lost  our  songs."  Then  there  followed  ten  nights  during 
which  the  "mothers"  were  entertained  by  the  purchasers.  On  the  first 
of  these  nights  the  aunts  *  danced  four  times,  whereupon  each  buyer  brought 
a  kettleful  of  food  to  her  aunt.  This  was  repeated  every  following  night. 
On  the  tenth  night,  each  daughter  gave  a  special  present  to  her  mother  and 
put  a  pipe  before  her,  which  was  smoked,  as  before,  by  a  male  friend,  and 
then  returned.  On  the  next  evening  each  mother  called  her  daughter  to 
her  own  lodge  and  gave  her  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  including  head  band,  dress, 
and  robe.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  on  this  or  another  occasion  that  the 
mothers  served  food  for  their  daughters,  the  statement  being  that  this 
took  place  after  the  first  dance  by  the  new  Grass  Crown  wpmen.  If  two 
or  three  candidates  had  the  same  woman  for  their  mother,  the  latter  was 
not  a  real  aunt  of  all  of  them.  If  the  mother,  in  such  a  case  was  an  officer, 
only  one  of  her  daughters  received  the  office.  When  Buffalo-bird-woman 
bought  the  society,  there  were  four  women  having  a  joint  mother,  who  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  together  the  requisite  amount  of  clothing 
for  the  four  novices.  The  officers  were  not  selected.  It  depended  merely 
on  the  novice's  mother  whether  a  novice  became  an  officer.    If  the  mother 


1  This  pipe  was  smoked  by  a  male  "Mend**  of  the  sellers. 
>  See  p.  227. 
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happened  to  be  an  officer,  her  badge  and  office  were  simply  transferred  to 
the  purchaser. 

The  Hidatsa  derived  this  society  from  the  Mandan,  but  did  not  con* 
aider  it  so  sacred  as  the  Mandan  did.  Thus,  as  stated  above,  the  Mandan 
rule  was  that  women  must  not  sleep  with  their  husbands  but  must  remain 
in  the  dance  lodge  during  the  four  nights  of  the  dance.  Among  the  Hidatsa 
only  the  unmarried  members  regularly  stayed  in  the  dance  lodge  overnight. 
The  married  women  went  home,  unless  their  husbands  consented  to  let 
them  follow  the  Mandan  regulation. 

Although  Buffalo-bird-woman  denied  that  the  dance  was  regarded  as 
sacred  by  her  people,  two  features  seem  to  have  a  religious  character.  In 
the  first  place,  the  annual  performance  took  place  after  someone  having 
had  a  dream  to  that  effect  had  given  a  feast  to  the  organization.  Secondly, 
the  performance  closed  with  the  ceremonial  sweating  and  cleansing.  The 
women  took  off  their  grass  head  bands,  remoVed  the  feathers  from  them, 
piled  up  the  crowns  on  the  top  of  the  sweat  lodge,  and  went  in  to  sweat,  a 
few  at  a  time.  Then  a  man  approached,  holding  in  his  hand  some  sage- 
brush with  which  he  brushed  off  the  sweat  lodge,  singing  a  song.  All  the 
women  rose  and  faced  him,  and  he  brushed  off  the  women,  one  by  one, 
singing  a  song  for  each  member.  This  power,  my  informant  imagined,  had 
been  acquired  by  purchase. 


Chetexxe'  Women  Sooett. 

Young-beaver  who  had  entered  the  River  Women  society  when  not  quite 
20,  bou^t  the  Cheyenne  Women  memljership,  with  some  thirty  of  her 
comrades,  at  the  age  of  a  little  over  30.  She  still  considers  herself  a  memf>er 
of  the  Chej'CTme  Women  society. 

The  name  of  this  organization  (cd'ota  ml  o'xat'e)  indicates  the  ^iurce 
from  which  it  b  said  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Manrlan.  Buffalr>4iird- 
voman  said  that  she  first  heard  of  the  society  aljout  50  years  ago  0911;, 
and  that  she  jmned  as  the  only  Hidatsa  woman,  her  father  having  U?en 
asked  for  his  eonsf^t.  Any  memlifr  who  cho>e  ml^rht  a-^^urne  men's  garb. 
Some  dmaed  like  the  Dakota,  t^-ing  tlieir  front  braid-*  with  otter-skin,  while 
otbcn  affected  the  long  s^itehes  of  the  Crow.  From  tuo  to  four  male 
singers  were  al^o  ch<r^n.  At  a  danee  of  tlie  organization  a  man  carr.ing 
an  eagle  feather  fan  aii-teil  ba  leafier,  followeri  by  the  women  in  'sin^rle  file. 
At  the  intonation  of  a  e*Tta:n  ^.-lz,  the  l^-^l^fT  h*-ld  hi^  fan  eUrse  to  hi-,  far-e, 

»  Oat  murir*^.*T  tr»£jt^v»S  th*  CAUre  word  '  sV>^  " 
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and  turned  about.  The  women  also  faced  about.  Then  all  advanced  widi 
a  kind  of  shuffling  movement  the  right  and  the  left  foot  alternately,  without 
moving  from  their  places.  The  musicians,  who  carried  drums,  remained 
in  the  rear.  All  the  women  painted  their  faces  and  wore  feathers  in  the 
back  of  the  head  in  imitation  of  men.  They  formed  a  circle,  and  danced 
forward.  A  few  women  cut  out  strips  of  rawhide,  decorated  them  with 
beads,  and  placed  them  on  their  heads  as  though  they  were  horns.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  in  imitation  of  the  Cheyenne  women.  Some  yoimg  men 
used  to  watch  from  the  roofs  of  their  lodges.  Each  member  selected  one 
of  these  men  to  dance  with  her.  After  a  while  his  rdatives  brought  calico 
and  other  goods  for  his  partner  in  order  to  ransom  him  and  absolve  him 
from  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  dance  with  her. 

In  purchasing  the  society,  the  aunts  or  mothers  presented  dresses  to 
their  nieces  or  daughters  while  they  received  Horses  in  return. 


White  Buffalo  Cow  Society. 

The  White  Buffalo  Cow  society  (pti'take  o'xat'e)  was  the  highest  of  the 
women's  societies  known  to  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa,  the  Old  Women's 
organization  (p.  338)  really  belonging  to  another  category. 

Maximilian  says  that  the  members  painted  one  eye  any  color  they  pleased 
(most  generally  azure)  and  had  black  tattoo  marks  between  lips  and  chin. 
Their  headdress  consisted  of  a  broad  strip  of  white  buffalo  cowhide  worn  in 
hussar-cap  fashion  and  topped  with  a  bunch  of  feathers.*  In  Maximilian's 
day  each  Mandan  N-illage  had  its  own  White  Buffalo  organization,  and  he 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  performances  of  both.  In  the  performance  of 
the  Mih-Tutta-Hangkusch  society,  seventeen,  for  the  most  part  elderly, 
women  and  two  men  with  rattles  and  drums  took  part;  one  of  the  men  was 
holding  a  gun  in  his  hand.  The  leader  was  an  elderly  woman  wrapjjed  in 
the  skin  of  a  white  buffalo  cow.  In  her  right  arm  she  carried  cornucopia- 
fashion  a  bundle  of  twigs,  tipped  with  plumes,  with  an  eagle  wing  and  a  tin 
drinking  vessel  secured  to  the  grip.  Another  woman  also  carried  a  bundle 
of  this  type.  The  men  wore  no  headdresses.  Of  the  women,  two  had  skunk- 
skin  head  bands,  the  rest  wore  headdresses  of  white  buffalo  skin  decorated 
in  front  with  owl  or  raven  feathers,  which  were  partly  dyed  red.  All  women 
had  the  same  face  paint, —  vermilion  on  the  left  cheek  and  eye,  with  two 
blue  spots  on  the  opposite  temple,  close  to  the  right  eye.  The  leader  was 
wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  white  buffalo  cow.     All  the  others  except  two,  who 


1  Maximilian,  ii,  145*146. 
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wore  robes  with  the  hairy  side  out,  wore  painted  women's  robes.  They 
fonned  a  circle,  the  men  began  to  sing,  and  the  women  danced,  taking  up 
the  tune  at  the  same  time.  They  waddled  like  ducks  from  side  to  side, 
raising  each  foot  alternately  higher  than  the  other,  but  not  moving  from  their 
position.  After  a  while  there  was  an  intermission,  which  was  again  followed 
by  a  dance.  Only  the  older  members  had  the  tattoo  marks  between  mouth 
and  chin  that  were  distinctive  of  the  society.  When  Maximilian  saw  the 
society  from  Ruptare  perform,  there  were  three  male  musicians,  who  also 
wore  white  buffalo  skin  headdresses,  and  none  of  the  women  carried  bundles 
of  twigs.     Otherwise  the  equipment  was  the  same  as  in  the  other  dance.^ 

An  illustration  of  the  dance  of  this  society,  reproduced  from  Maximilian's 
Atlas,  is  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

Boiler's  account,  which  is  of  considerably  later  date,  contributes  the 
important  fact  that  in  case  of  a  famine  the  White  Buffalo  Cow  women  were 
expected  to  make  buffalo  herds  come  nearer  to  the  village.  A  similar 
function  is  attributed  by  Catlin  to  male  Buffalo  dancers  wearing  masks 
of  a  type  described  in  this  paper  in  connection  with  the  Bull  society  (p.  315). 
Catlin,  however,  does  not  connect  his  Buffalo  dance  with  any  organization, 
for  though  only  about  ten  or  fifteen  men  are  said  to  have  joined  in  the  dance 
at  one  time,  he  states  that  every  Mandan  was  obliged  to  keep  a  buffalo  mask 
for  possible  use  in  the  buffalo-calling  ceremony  on  the  request  of  the  chiefs.* 
Oddly  enough,  both  Catlin  and  Boiler  say  that  their  respective  Buffalo 
dancers  never  failed  to  bring  in  the  herds  for  the  reason  that  they  continued 
their  performance  for  weeks  if  necessary,  until  buffalo  were  actually  sighted. 
The  dance  of  the  society  is  thus  described  by  Boiler: 

The  different  members  of  the  White-Cow  band  began  to  assemble,  and  soon  the 
regular  taps  of  the  drum  notified  the  camp  that  the  great  and  important  ceremony 
was  in  full  progress.  At  one  end  of  the  lodge  sat  the  musicians  or  drummers,  three 
in  number,  who  were  untiring  in  their  efforts,  and  aided  their  instrumentation  by 
singing  in  a  monotonous  chanting  strain.  The  women,  comprising  some  forty  or 
fifty  matrons  of  the  village,  most  of  whose  charms  had  unmistakably  faded,  were  all 
attired  in  their  quaintly  garnished  deer-skin  dresses.  Each  had  a  spjot  of  vermilion 
on  either  cheek,  and  their  long  black  hair,  which  was  carefully  combed  out  and 
dressed  with  marrow  grease,  fell  full  and  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  confined 
around  the  forehead  with  a  fillet  of  white  buffalo  cow-skin.  One  of  them  had  a 
white  robe  (which  is  very  scarce,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem)  wrapped  around 
her.  This  white  robe  was  the  common  property  of  the  band,  and  in  its  great  power 
as  a  "medicine"  were  centred  their  hopes  of  bringing  in  the  buffalo.' 


»  Ibid.,  283-284.  297. 
»  CatUn,  I,  127-128. 
»  BoUer,  218-219. 
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I  will  now  present  my  own  field  notes  concerning  this  society. 

Calf-woman  joined  the  White  Buffalo  women  when  she  was  only  two 
years  old.  Two  years  later  she  began  to  take  part  in  the  performances. 
Some  old  women  went  romid  the  village  looking  for  a  female  child  whose 
parents  loved  her  dearly  and  had  given  away  a  great  deal  of  property  in  her 
honor.  They  came  to  Calf-woman's  parents,  and  these  consented  to  have 
their  daughter  adopted.  Calf-woman's  mother  gave  Brave-woman  one 
pony  and  several  blankets  on  this  occasion.  Whenever  there  was  a  dance 
of  the  society,  a  member  named  Berry  carried  the  newly  adopted  infant  on 
her  back.  There  were  about  fifty  women  members,  and  five  men  acted 
as  singers.  The  most  important  dance,  or  ceremony,  of  the  society  took 
place  once  a  year,  in  the  winter,  on  four  successive  nights.  Sometimes  the 
dance  was  kept  up  every  other  night  for  a  month. 

In  preparation  for  the  great  ceremony  the  Indians  of  the  village  gathered 
an  abundance  of  food  and  property  for  the  society.  Each  member  had  a 
red  line  painted  on  the  right  side  of  her  face,  from  temple  to  eyebrow,  and  a 
corresponding  line  in  blue  on  the  opposite  side.  All  wore  the  buffalo  skin 
caps  emblematic  of  the  organization  and  put  on  only  on  this  special  occasion, 
and  moreover  each  member  wore  a  buckskin  dress,  and  a  robe.  Three 
officers  were  distinguished  by  wearing  their  robes  hair  side  out.  The  leader 
of  this  trio  had  a  white  buffalo  skin  robe;  Calf-woman,  who  walked  in  the 
center,  wore  the  best  calf  skin  robe  obtainable ;  and  the  third  officer  donned  a 
coor^c-haired  robe.  In  approaching  the  earth-lodge  where  the  cereniony 
was  to  be  performed,  the  members  halted  four  times  on  the  way.  At  each 
stopping-place  they  formed  a  circle  and  danced  in  the  same  way  as  they  were 
going  to  do  in  the  lodge.  The  leader  entered  the  lodge  and  made  a  circuit 
walking  to  the  right  (for  one  entering).  A  buffalo  cow  skull  had  been 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  northwestern  main  pole  in  the  center  of  the  lodge, 
and  diure  was  burnt  for  incense  in  front  of  it.  A  special  incense-burner 
conducted  the  leader  to  the  skull,  letting  her  stand  there  so  that  she  might 
be  smoked,  and  then  led  her  back  again  to  her  place.  The  two  other  officers 
mentioned  above  were  similarly  treated.  North  of  the  door,  in  a  line 
in  front  of  that  joining  the  two  southern  center  poles,  sat  the  five  men  sing- 
ers. As  soon  as  these  musicians  began  to  sing,  the  leader,  the  middle 
officer,  and  the  rear  officer  danced  forward  to  the  fireplace,  where  they 
met,  and  then  danced  in  position,  facing  the  fire.  After  they  had  returned 
to  their  original  places,  a  special  song  was  chanted.  This  was  a  signal  for 
the  incense-burner  to  go  dancing  from  member  to  member  and  remove 
their  robes.  Then  the  dancing  began.  Every  song  and  dance  w^s  re- 
peated four  times.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  night's  performance  a 
particular  song  was  intoned,  indicating  that  the  paint  was  to  be  rubbed  off 
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the  members'  faces.  Each  performer  carried  a  bunch  of  peppermint 
(ca'xkuxke) ;  at  the  sound  of  the  special  song  a  motion  was  made  with  this 
peppermint  as  though  to  remove  the  paint.  Then  the  paint  was  actually 
rubbed  off  with  the  end  of  the  robe.  When  the  dance  was  all  over,  the 
women  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  lodge.  Some  members  fasted  all  night. 
Before  dawn  one  of  the  musicians  took  a  long  cottonwood  pole  and  attached 
all  the  headdresses  and  the  middle  officer's  robe  to  it.  The  staff  was  then 
fixed  above  the  doorway.  This  was  a  sign  for  a  big  wind  and  snow  to 
drive  the  buffalo  close  to  the  village.  At  the  foot  of  the  pole  a  buffalo 
skull  was  deposited.  A  branch  of  a  tree  was  painted  red,  and  numerous 
offerings  were  tied  to  it  and  laid  on  the  skull.  Thereupon  all  the  members 
rose,  went  out  of  the  lodge,  and  passed  through  the  village.  They  ap- 
proached the  lodge  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  on  the  previous  day,  making 
four  stops  and  dancing  at  each  before  reentering  the  dance-lodge.  During 
the  day  one  of  the  officers  prepared  all  the  food  required.  In  the  evening 
the  performance  was  repeated,  the  three  officers  dancing  up  to  the  buffalo 
skull,  whereui>on  the  entire  society  followed  suif.  In  front  of  the  skull  they 
placed  a  ball  of  mashed  corn  and  a  pipe.  The  leader  took  the  pipe  and  the 
corn-ball.  First  she  offered  the  pipe  to  the  musicians,  who  lit  and  smoked  it. 
Then  she  distributed  the  corn  among  the  members,  beginning  with  the  one 
nearest  to  herself  and  appropriating  what  remained  in  the  end.  Next,  the 
rear  officer  distribute<l  corn  twice,  and  finallv  the  middle  officer  made  two 
distributions.  The  entire  society  represented  a  buffalo  herd;  the  middle 
officer  represented  the  best  buffalo  and  was  supposed  to  get  all  that  remained 
of  the  corn.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  nights  were  all  similar  so  far 
as  the  feature  just  described  was  concerned.  Throughout  the  performance 
there  were  numerous  spectators. 

For  the  last  night  each  member  had  to  prepare  a  basketful  of  mashed 
com;  sometimes  this  was  attended  to  by  the  members'  mothers.  Addi- 
tional food  was  also  brought  together.  This  night  was  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  gourd  rattles.  All  the  baskets  of  corn,  as  well  as  the  robes  and  head- 
dresses were  placed  round  the  skull.  Next  a  song  was  sung  four  times,  and 
incense  was  burned  to  smoke  the  robes.  Then  mashed  corn  was  given  to 
the  spectators  until  the  supply  was  exhausted.  Some  peppermint  was 
tied  to  a  short  pole.  The  incense-bumer  dipped  it  into  a  dish  of  water, 
and  sprinkled  all  the  members  beginning  with  the  leader  and  stopping  with 
the  rear  officer.  The  buffalo  skull  and  the  musicians  were  also  sprinkled. 
A  little  of  the  food  was  attached  to  the  end  of  a  short  stick  and  placed  in  the 
nasal  cavities  of  the  skull,  then  pointed  to  the  four  quarters,  and  finally 
set  down  on  the  fireplace.  A  feast  terminated  the  performance.  On  this 
last  night  newly  adopted  members  made  valuable  presents  to  their  adoptive 
mothers. 
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Throughout  the  ceremony  two  women  whose  normal  position  in  the 
rirele  was  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  rear  officer  preserved  order  in  the  lodge; 
the  ilistinotive  badge  of  ttieir  office  consisted  of  a  skunkakin  head  band 
(Kig.  17). 

The  oliject  of  the  ceremony  was  to  lure  the  buffalo  near  the  fireplace. 
Onco,  when  the  performance  took  place  in  a  clearing  in  the  woods,  one  buffalo 
came  directly  to  the  doorway,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  During  the 
same  s<'ason  a  great  abundance  of  buffalo  were  found  in  the  timber.  Appar- 
ently, anyone  who  wa.s  desirous  of  making  the  buffalo  come  could  take 
the  initiative  and  a.sk  the  societj'  to  undertake  the  performance. 


Any  old  menilier  could  adopt  as  many  new  ones  as  she  wished,  and  was 
(ililigetl  to  proviile  each  tyn»  with  a  headdress.  Calf-woman  obtained  one 
of  tlies*'  headdresses  at  the  time  of  tier  adoption,  though  she  was  only  two 
jeare  of  age.  She  became  the  middle  olficcr  because  her  a<loptive  mother 
gave  her  the  appropriate  calfskin  robe.  'I'he  musicians  adopted  new  musi- 
cian.s  whi>  were  obliged  to  pay  heavily  for  the  songs.  Four  of  them  had 
drums  for  instruments,  while  the  remaining  one  used  a  rattle  of  buffalo 
skin. 
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In  Calf-woman's  day  ^  the  number  of  Mandan  and  of  Hidatsa  women 
in  the  society  was  about  eciual.  The  performances  ceased,  under  Gov<^rn- 
ment  pressure,  when  she  was  al>out  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Hides-and-eats,  who  had  served  as  rear  officer,  added  a  number  of 
details.  It  was  necessary  to  join  in  the  wintertime  because  that  wits  the 
season  of  the  dance.  The  person  who  called  for  the  performance  of  the 
great  cerenumy  must  have  dreamt  to  that  effect  and  was  expected  to  prepare 
a  great  deal  of  food  for  the  society.  If,  during  the  dance,  a  member  went 
outside  from  necessity  and  a  young  man  pulled  her  blanket,  she  was  obliged 
to  say,  "  A  wolf  has  bitten  me."  If  she  failed  to  say  this,  she  was  in  dang<»r 
of  actually  being  bitten  l)y  a  wolf.  The  members  were  middle-aged,  while 
the  two  women  with  skunkskin  head  bands  were  elderly.  Hides-and-eats 
set  the  number  of  singers  at  four;  their  age  was  immaterial,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  about  fifty  or  sixty.  Tht\v  were  not  identical  with  the 
musicians  of  other  women's  sfK'ieties. 

Buffalo-bird-woman  says  that  the  White  Buffalo  women  were  in  the 
hal)it  of  going  round  the  village  in  the  morning,  passing  every  lodge.  One 
member  would  enter  a  clan  daughter's  lodge,  and  say  to  her,  "So-and-so's 
daughter,  give  me  light"  (that  is,  fire).  The  clan  daughter  sometimes 
answered,  and  sometimes  remained  silent.  Once  the  informant's  aunt 
addressed  her  as  stated  above,  and  she  replied,  **  Yes,  I  will  do  so."  This 
signified  her  willingness  to  provide  a  feast.  The  next  day,  accordingly, 
she  brought  large  quantities  of  food,  invited  all  the  White  Buffalo  women 
to  her  lodge,  and  entertained  them.  Further,  she  gave  the  society  a  new 
gun  as  a  present,  and  a  piece  of  calico  to  be  smoked  with  incense.  The 
incense-burner,  who  also  had  the  privilege  of  taking  off  all  the  members' 
robes  and  hanging  them  up,  took  charcoal,  made  incense,  seized  the  head 
of  the  rear  officer's  robe,  shook  it,  proceeded  to  the  middle  officer's,-  and 
repeated  the  same  performance,  as  she  finally  did  witii  the  leader  also. 
She  made  incense  as  she  passed  along  the  circle  of  members.  Then  the 
(hmce  began.  All  wore  their  crowns  of  white  buffalo  skin  on  this  occasion. 
Wiien  the  singers  commenced  to  sing,  the  leader  and  the  rear  officer  rose  and 
danced  forward,  crossing  each  other's  path.  They  returned  to  their  places, 
and  repeated  the  performance  at  the  next  two  songs.  At  the  fourth  song, 
the  middle  officer  also  rose,  and  all  three  danced,  facing  alternately  the 
fireplace  and  the  door,  and  finally  returning  to  their  places.  At  the  follow- 
ing song  cvtTVone  rose  and  danced.  After  the  dance  was  over,  the  little 
girl  apj)roa(hed  the  rear  officer  with  a  corn-ball,  and  put  a  little  of  the  corn 


»  Tliis  informant  is  alxml  50  years  old  (1910). 

•••  Tills  informant,  iilii'  llides-and-futs,  spealvs  of  l)ut  one  little  tjirl  in  the  society. 
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on  till"  nosf  of  thf  roiir  officer's  skin  rohc.  Shi-  iliil  tho  Mime  willi  the 
IfHiler's  rolx*.  ihcn  she  walked  liack  to  her  pluee  anil  went  through  the  same 
IH-rfomiancc  witli  her  own  n>l»e.  This  pnxeiiiire  whkli  was  rt'^anieil  as 
Hit  nfferinfc  to  the  n>l>e»  was  ealleii  o'xlciiiali.  It  was  repeated  three  tiines. 
At  the  last  song  the  incense-liumer  went  to  the  rear  r)ffi(er,  and  untied  lier 


nilK',  causing  it  to  drop  to  the  jrnuind.  She  pnieeeiled  1o  thi'  middle  nHicer. 
tmd  thenee  to  the  leader,  iinlyiiif;  all  the  nilies.  This  droppin);  nf  the 
rol«-s  symlMjlizwl  the  shed.litin  of  ilie  l.iilfah.e>"  Imir. 

Apparently  anyone  interesu^.l  in  the  success  of  (he  l>iiir;ilo  clui-c  iiii;;ln 
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give  a  feast  to  the  society  and  make  offerings.  Buffalo-bird-woman  re- 
membered one  instance  when  a  white  man  made  offerings  to  the  buffalo 
spirits  before  a  hunt.  He  gave  the  society  a  butcher  knife  and  other  prop- 
erty and  thus  addressed  them:  "You,  Buffalo  women,  I  give  offerings  to 
you.  I  will  give  you  a  butcher  knife  wlien  you  cross  in  the  dance.  I  wish 
to  save  all  these  men  from  getting  injured  and  I  desire  to  get  all  the  meat." 
The  Museum  owns  several  White  Buffalo  headdresses  actually  used  bv 
members  and  collected  by  Rev.  Wilson  and  the  present  writer.  One  of 
these  is  representetl  in  Fig.  18,  together  with  the  small  notched  wooden 
feather-straightener.  In  the  skunkskin  head  band  (Fig.  17)  the  feathers 
are  attached  in  similar  fashion. 
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MANDAN  TEXTS. 

I. 
mi'^sipasa     dVakarax     mi'ho  xat     maru'cec.        o'waruoMci,     icakhi" 

Yellowstone  River     mouth     Goose  society     I  bought.     We  got  it.     then 

nu'waxkupini    ini'ha"    o'cahe    eniika    axkiipml,    nuina'napekac.      inerEx 

our  crowns    goose    cut  strips     that     we  put  on,     we  danced.     Kettle 

oki'herani     rnaratF:k     fsexki     ma'skuhini,     mo'+ipke,     t'okaroc.       I'wa- 

cooked     f^ast    making    sugar  (coffee  or  tea)     dried  meat,     these  (they  made) .     1 

kap^kac     hi"     ma'+fxte     nowa'teki     "newak     kaana/*       i'wakapekac, 

distributed     and    calico     if  there  is  any     "This     keep  it."     I  distributed, 

gawi'wakapekac. 

1  was  the  distributor. 

11. 

mi'xgereki     u'u°     ma'akci     hera     Tnahl'inigak    o'oherani    suxgarika'- 

Woman  some    and    pointed     hill    clay-hill     they  came 

setToc.       mi'isi     u'u°     raa'kiruxka     a'xkupkeree,     hi"     o'ohereni     taka- 
out  from  there.     Woman    snakes    crown  put  on,     and  then 

waxgarakc    mdxana    nupxe    I'na^ka'aruc.      iniip    mana  mercx    ka'kerec. 
singer    one     skin  rattle     had.     Two     drum     they  had. 

nu'inaak^  hera    ma'mini    hi'rixiri.      hero'makdc.      hi"  o'olierenl    nu'ina"- 
A  man    water    not  drank.    He  saw  it.    And  then    people     > 

ka  kisen    na'aku"    6'xat   fsexk^rec.      hia"'ska    hu'na   nuca'ni    crexkoroiii. 
afterwards    society    made.     And  that  way    coming    they  wanted     to  get  it. 

fna'oka    kico'kereg^,      ko  S'xatkart's    utku'karec.      hi"    o'ohtTcni    a'wc 

Property     they  gathered.     This  society  to     they  give  it.     And     then     all 

kohu'ne     tu'tuhoc     na'askahana.       hi"     o'xat     keresd'onik     ina'a'  si  na 

mothers     they  got    that  way.     And    society     when  they  were(?)     Eagle 

hiroinak5c.      "o'minatatinistore,"    eheni.      kani    i'pe    okiruskaiii,    ri'"w(' 
came.     "  I  want  to  Join,"     he  said.     Then  tail  feathers     he  pulled  out,     all 

ni^xanana       kehe'reroinak5c.        Kinuinakci      hi'roinako  c.        kani      fcak 
one  by  one    he  gave  to  them.     Klnumakci    came.     Then    he  himself 

ino'okire     kah^reromakoc.       xa'ta'rak    eotahi"     ina'"si     inns     I'ota     o'ki 

head  omamoat    he  gave  to  them.     Grass     with  them     Eagle     that     with  tiiem  head 

ornament 
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kereromakoe.      ma'kinixkas    u'u"    a'xkupini    m5'oki'keres    o'ota    nelie- 

ho  put  on.     Snakes    crown  put  on    feathers     with  them     all 

rekere     iio'makoc.       hi     inato'na     hiremakoc.       hi     u"kaahe     kinucani, 

together    he  did.     And     Bear    came.     And    claws    be  took  oflT, 

kahere   nornako'c,    mi'*'kerese  ra   napini    ikcrerowako  c.      hi"   pextake  na 

ho  gave  to  them    he  did.     Those  women    nccldaccs     ?.     And     Otter 

hiromak5c.      pextakenus    u"'ut    mato'+uks    neherekerec.      hina**skahere 

came  to  them.     That  Otter    on     bear's  claws     they  put  on.     That  way  then 

kihi°'    oxat     niic^kihi    inato    u"kaas.      nupapirEk    ta+istuhe     a'^taroc 

thcyrtld  (?).     society     they  got  when     bear    claws.     Twenty    nights    that  is  all 

6'xatat      hi  u"'a      maratEk      ni'sixkac,     hia'terbhereni      numa  akupeiiJLs 

t  hat  society     that  number    feast     we  made.     And     then    our  crowns 

eheni    inat6'u"ks    eheni    nukfxkukere  c,    minis    nukaherEk.      hi  o'oher  eni 

bear  claws     they  gave  to  us,     horse     we  gave.     And  then 

istiihare   nixga  rsk    nuki'ina  pec,    nukixasiixgerekat    mati'ixta    diku'"cta. 

in  the  evening     about  this  time    we  danced,     in  a  circle  wo  go  out    outside    inside  (7) 

kariipxari      crexkiniki      inunup     n^xker^ki      mato'+uk     napinfs      inup 

When  they  wish  to  go  in     two  by  two     as  they  follow     bear  claws    necklace     two  of  them 

kiu"'t6c  n^"ska  kiko'kikaha"  karupxekirikac,  diku'usta 

leaders     ?     two  go  in,     inside 

kinaapekerikac.        mato'+uk      napini      nene      itd'opuc      ma'ata      inak 

they  dance  there.     Bear  claw     necklace     those    four  of  them    shell 

kanapini      to'opuc.       hiy6'**h^reni     mato'uk     napinfs     ito'pca     taw^he 

ne<;klace    four.     And  then    boar  claw    necklace    four  (each)     songs 

tukerec.       hi"     gana'ktikihi     ito'ps     na'ape  kirikac.       mu'u'pen'kerekac, 

they  had.     And     when  singing     four     danced.     They  give  presents. 

nii'iharaciri,     inupereciri,     ma'+ixtereciri     u"perexkerekac,     ina'takara- 

blankets,     guns,     calicoes     they  give  away,    shell 

pinikas    tii'wahe    tri'kereo.      icaki'raapekikerekac.      hi"    na'apee    kixe'k- 

necklace     some     they  had.     They  made  them  dance.     And     dance     when 

toki,    lu'inak    mu'uptTokcTckac.      hi"    kixe'ktiki,    ma'axkupkeres    mo'oca 

they  stop,     they  give  away  presents.     And     they  cease,     their  crowns     rope  tied 

nutife      litTeni      ma'a'kups      i'kaskikcTec      kakini'na.        ma'pt*ha      a' we 

string     they  did  (?)     crowns     they  tied     one  after  another.     Under  tlic  crowns  all 

nu'ixkcTcs      ha'nakerekac.        kawjixkana  kEs      o'lianakirekac.       ito'pana 

women     shH'p.     Singers     slept.     On  the  fourth  night 

o'maxa    hanakirec,    5'kapc    5'tita    koroxkorrktic.      kacekarexteki    o'keres 
together     they  slept,     some  of  the  rest    home     they  went.      Near  daybreak     thotte  that 

went  home 
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a'"we     oti  ecka     nupka'ata,     nureexkar.      o'tii     nuro'piektiki,     iiuma'x- 

all     their  homc^M     wc  woke  tliom  up,    wo  ro  along  (to  the  next  !iouse).    Hep  hoiLso    we  enter, 

we 

kanakac.        "iinupa,      kita'ni,      mahu'na!"       kawjtxkana'kcs      no'ota, 

sInK.     ••Comrade,     wake  up.     come!"     SinRers     we  are  with, 

hi"     a'we     kiixkerekae     tioohlta     ma'axkup     onunisu  t.       hi"     to'pana 

and     all     come  bark     to  tlie  lodge     crowns     where  they  ket^p.     And     four  niRhts 

nu'inak      no'hu'ta      rna'rahirexkerekac.        to'pana  ne      eco      kixe'kerer. 

man     near     they  do  not  ro  to.     On  that  fourth  night    that     tlu^y  stop. 

kixe'kehi    kama'napikKs    a'we    inaratKk    isexkerer.     oohereni    nia'axkup'* 

When  they  st-op     those  dancers     all     fea*t     they  make.     And  then     crowns 

a'we      kawiikirihe'ree.        ina'akta      ma'axkups      nuciha      nil'nixkenkac. 

all     thc»y  string  up.     On  the  ground     crowns     behind     they  stay. 

lii"     o'ohereni      nfi'maake      ina.xana     ma'niksiiks     kataniokereka      enehi 
And     then     man    one     (with)  bird     medicine    that  one 

kaiiil'nepekas,    a'we    ikaraxukdc  o'ohakto'hereni.      kixe'ktihi,    ma'axkups 

(tancers,     all     he  rutxs  oft     to  the  last  one.     When  they  cc^sc.     crowns 

i'wapsituxs    kiriicani,  ixahanas  a'we   kiriieanani,  kiefi'eukarani.      kahosta 

their  f«>atherH     he  takes  out.     those  Rrasses     all     he  unlooseas,     he  straightens  out. 

On   the  prairie 

a'nahinik,    patikoe.      a'ataroe. 

he  takes  them  out,     he  throws  them  away.     This  Ls  all. 


III. 

ciihakero     nu"tek,     minisinik  oxat'e      nunl'eeo.       hia'atere     oohareni 

Across  the  river     wo  were  staying.     C^ilt     society     we  bought.     And  then 

iui"kikiruhereec.       a'we     htkeree.       a'taxka*     "ina'karuske     harenista!'* 

we  invited  friends.     All  got  there.     Already     "Things     collect!" 

iiu"tamahe    tiiktoc.      hire    ietiixki    inanuc    na're'toc.      napte  herKkereki, 

Our  song      we  ought  to  have.      Now      tonight       tobacco      we  take  over.      They  will  light 

the  pipe  (?) 

a"'taxkac      ma'+usta      hfre      ictuxki      nu'tiktoc.        "a'we      maraeiseke 
then     already     that    night     we  shall  all  be  there.     "All     mixed-tobacco 

hu"'hu°    harenista!    inaratEke    a'we    ona     atinitooc    ku'"nista"    hi"ha'- 

plenty     have!     Feast     all    your    father    give  ye."     Now, 

askat     ictiihe     t^tuki     marateke  nuku'una     iiu'wiic.       na'aka     ietilxki 

that  way     nights     eight    ftnst     we  gave     right  along.     Next     night 

nukiriicexto'c   hindasekehl    ko'ots    u"uta  hi"iithi"    hikereec    hi"    ko'otsfit 

we  sltall  get  It.     That  way    fathcni    to  tliem     they  have  come.     And     to  his   father 
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hikihi.        "  Ptama'-ipaxtuke     maki'kiiuta.       pt£manis^     no     aVatfc." 

became.     "My  clothes    give  me  mine.     My  horse     here  I  have  out  here.*' 

hi"      ko'otsOna      "newa*k      mdraherec"      ^heni.      mardtEke      ku'uroc. 

And  to  (?)  hla  father,  "This    is  your  food,"     he  said.     Feast    he  gave  them. 

"nehak  nihu'poo  c,    nehak   nihu"cic,    fniwacuto  oc,   mana'nihoc    niarara- 

"  This  is     your  moccasin,     this     your  leggings,     your  shirt,     your  blanket,     your 

pininuc,     mo'orakeskec,     mo'onakiruc     nl'itak    o'racipoc." 

necklace    your  earring,     your  head  ornament,     your  face-pendants." 


SOCIETIES  AND  DANCE  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  BLACKFOOT 

INDIANS. 

By  Clark  Wissler. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This  paper,  though  part  of  a  volume  devoted  to  the  comparative  study 
of  societies  and  dance  associations  among  the  Plains  Indians,  is  in  itself 
a  further  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Blackfoot  culture.  The  data 
were  first  gathered  by  the  writer  during  visits  to  the  Piegan,  Blood,  and 
North  Blackfoot  and  later  supplemented  with  data  collected  by  the  late  D.  C. 
Duvall  and  elaborated  by  James  Eagle-child.  The  work  was  taken  up  in 
1903  and  has  continued  to  the  present  as  a  part  of  the  Museum's  investiga- 
tions among  the  Plains  tribes.  Many  of  the  organizations  and  ceremonies 
described  in  the  following  pages  passed  out  of  existence  a  half  century  ago, 
in  consequence  of  which  very  little  of  our  information  is  the  result  of  direct 
observation. 

The  discussions  in  the  following  pages  assume  familiarity  with  the  results 
presented  in  Vols.  2,  5,  and  7  of  this  series  in  which  the  mythology,  tribal 
history,  material  culture,  social  organization,  and  ritualistic  ceremonies 
have  been  reviewed  at  length.  In  the  last  of  these  papers  were  presented 
conceptions  underlying  the  use  of  individually  owned  medicine  rituals; 
in  this  paper  we  deal  with  organizations  and  associations  in  which  there  is  a 
kind  of  cooperative  or  collective  ownership.  All  the  important  collective 
ceremonies  observed  by  us  or  described  by  informants  have  been  presented, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sun  dance  which  we  have  reserved  for  another 
paper,  since  it  presents  some  special  problems  and  rises  almost  to  the  level 
of  a  true  tribal  ceremony  instead  of  being  merely  the  concern  of  a  group  of 
individuab.  To  a  Blackfoot  the  idea  of  the  ceremonial  transfer  or  purchase 
is  so  fundamental  that  a  seat  in  a  society  or  a  place  in  a  dance  association 
is  regarded  as  procurable  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  nature  of  this 
transfer  and  its  manipulation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Vol.  7  of  this  series. 

June,  1913. 
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MEN'S  SOCIETIES. 

In  each  division  of  the  Blaekfoot  Indians  there  was  a  series  of  societies 
for  men  known  as  the  i^konnokatsiyiks  (all  of  the  same  age  or  experience, 
chums,  etc.)>  usually  translated  as  all-comrades. 

The  first  notice  of  these  organizations  seems  to  occur  in  Maximilian. — 

The  bands,  unions,  or  associations,  mentioned  when  we  were  speaking  of  the 
Assiniboins,  are  found  among  the  Blackfeet,  as  well  as  all  the  other  American  tribes. 
They  have  a  certain  name,  fixed  rules  and  laws,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  songs  and 
dances,  and  serve  in  part  to  preserve  order  in  the  camp,  on  the  march,  in  the  hunting 
parties,  &c.  Seven  such  bands,  or  unions,  among  the  Blackfeel,  were  mentioned 
to~me. . . .  New  members  are  chosen  into  all  these  imions,  who  are  obliged  to  pay 
entrance;  medicine  men,  and  the  most  distinguished  men,  have  to  pay  more  than 
other  people.* 

Then  follow  some  two  pages  given  over  to  a  brief  characterization  of 
each  society  in  turn.  They  were  first  listed  by  Maximilian^  as  dances: 
1.  Sohskriss,  mosquitoes.  2.  Emitdhks,  the  dogs.  3.  Sdhnipdhks,  the 
kit-fox.  4.  Mastohpate,  raven-bearer.  5.  Ehtskinna,  the  horns.  6.  7nna- 
kehks,  the  catchers.  7.  Stomick,  the  bulls.  At  another  place  (575)  he  men- 
tions "der  ToUkiihnen  (des  imprudens  ou  des  t€m€raires)"  and  states  that 
the  above  seven  all  danced  in  the  same  manner  but  differed  in  the  singing. 

In  1892  the  Rev.  John  Maclean  read  a  paper  before  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute on  the  social  organization  of  the  Blaekfoot,  seemingly  based  upon 
observations  among  the  Blood  division  from  which  we  take  the  following:—^ 

There  are  several  grades  of  warriors  among  the  tribes.  The  writer  found  the 
following  grades  among  the  Blood  Indians:  — 

Mokaiklnilkl,  the  Brave  Warriors:  Heavy  Shield  is  head  of  this  band  of  soldiers. 

Mastoqpatiipl,  the  Crow  Warriors. 

ImltailnakI,  the  Dog  Warriors. 

Etslnaki,  the  Horn  Warriors. 

Kaispa,  the  Sioux  Warriors. 

Sikslnaksl,  the  Black  Warriors. 

Potaina,  better  known  as  "Joe  Healey,"  told  me  that  the  men  must  be  thirty-^ 
four  or  thirty-five  years  of  age  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  black ' 
soldiers.    The  highest  position  obtainable  by  a  warrior  is  after  having  passed  througl^ 
all  the  military  grades  he  receives  the  full  rank  of  warrior.' 


1  Maximilian.  115.  117. 

>  Maximilian.  German  edition,  577. 

>  Maclean.  255. 
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At  about  the  same  time  Grinnell's  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales"  appeared, 
gi\dng  a  full  list  for  the  Piegan:  — 

''This  association  of  the  All  Comrades  consisted  of  a  dozen  or  more  secret  so- 
cieties, gaded  accordingjbo  age,  the  whole  constituting  an  association  which  was  in 
part  benevolent  and  helpful,  and  in  part  military,  but  whose  main  function  was  to 
punish  oTTences  against  society  at  large.  All  these  societies  were  really  law  and  order 
associations.  The  MQt'-sIks,  or  Braves,  was  the  chief  society,  but  the  others  helped 
the  Braves. 

A  number  of  the  societies  which  made  up  the  I-kun-uh''kah-4si  have  been  aban- 
doned in  recent  years,  but  several  of  them  still  exist.  Among  the  Pi-kun'-i,  the  list — 
so  far  as  I  have  it  —  is  as  follows,  the  societies  being  named  in  order  from  those  of 
boyhood  to  old  age:  — 


Societies  of  the  All  Conmules. 


Tsl-stiks', 
KOk-kuiks', 

Ttiis-kls'-tlks, 

Mnt'-slks, 

KnAts-o-mi'-ta, 

Ma-stoh'-pa-ta-kiks 

E'-mi-taks, 

Is'-suij_ 
£t»-kai'-nah, 
Sin'-o-pah, 
fi-In'-a-ke, 

Sttl'mlks. 


Little  Birds, 
Pigeons, 

Mosquitoes, 

Braves, 

All  Crazy  Dogs, 

Raven  Bearers. 

Dogs, 


includes  boys  from  15  to  20  years  old. 
men  who  have  been  to  war  several 

times, 
men  who  are  constantly  going  to  war. 
tried  warriors, 
about  forty  years  old. 


^  old  men.     Dogs  and  Tails  are  differ- 
>*     ent  societies,  but  they  dress  alike 
)      and  dance  together  and  alike. ^ 
)  obsolete  among  the  Piegans,  but  still 
)      exists  with  Bloods. 

Catchers  or  Soldiers,  obsolete  for  25  or  30  years,  perhaps 

longer. 

Bulls,  obsolete  for  50  years. 


Tails, 

Horns,  Bloods, 

Kit-foxes,  Piegans 


The  members  of  the  younger  society  purchased  individually,  from  the  next  older 
one,  its  rights  and  privileges,  paying  horses  for  them.  For  example,  each  member  of 
the  Mosquitoes  would  purchase  from  some  member  of  the  Braves  his  right  of  mem- 
bership in  the  latter  society.  The  man  who  has  sold  his  rights  is  then  a  member  of 
no  society,  and  if  he  wishes  to  belong  to  one,  must  buy  into  the  one  next  higher. 
Each  of  these  societies  kept  some  old  men  as  members,  and  these  old  men  acted  aa 
messengers,  orators,  and  so  on. 

The  change  of  membership  from  one  society  to  another  was  made  in  the  spring, 
after  the  grass  had  started.  Two,  three,  or  more  lodge  coverings  were  stretched  over 
poles,  making  one  very  large  lodge,  and  in  this  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the 
changes  took  place.''  * 

In  1905  the  writer  gave  a  list  and  a  brief  characterization  of  these 


i  The  statement  as  to  similarity  between  the  dogs  and  tails  is  evidently  baaed  on  misin- 
formation, see  p.  388  and  395. 
*  Grinnell,  220-221,  222. 
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societies,  mentioned  here  for  completeness,  he  having  gathered  most  of  the 
data  for  this  paper  before  that  date.^  The  origin  myths  were  published  in 
1908.« 

Of  more  recent  literature  we  may  first  note  two  brief  references  by 
Schultz, '  a  text  by  Uhlenbeck  ^  and  a  rather  full  account  by  McClintock.* 
This  latter  is  of  unusual  interest  since  it  is  the  extended  narrative  of  a 
single  North  Piegan  informant  and  enumerates  the  kit-fox,  mosquitoes, 
pigeons,  all-brave-dogs,  and  braves. 

The  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  account  is  by  Curtis: — 

The  men  of  the  Piegan  tribe  were  organized  into  a  series  of  warrior  societies  in 
which  membership  was  based  on  age.  Arranged  in  the  order  of  the  age  of  their 
members  these, groups  were:  Doves,  Flies,  Braves,  All  Brave  Dogs,  Tails,  Raven 
Bearers,  Dogs.'^t-foxes,  Catchers,  and  Bulls)  As  a  whole  they  were  known  as  All 
Comrades.  The  function  of  the  societies  was  primarily  to  preserve  order  in  the  camp, 
during  the  march,  and  on  the  hunt;  to  punish  offenders  against  the  public  welfare; 
to  protect  the  camp  by  guarding  against  possible  surprise  by  an  enemy;  to  be  in- 
formed at  all  times  as  to  the  movements  of  the  buffalo  herds  and  secondarily  by  inter- 
society  rivalry  to  cultivate  the  military  spirit,  and  by  their  feasts  and  dances  to 
minister  to  the  desire  of  members  for  social  recreation.  This  was  true  more  particu- 
larly of  the  companies  composed  of  warriors  in  the  full  vigor  of  youth  or  middle  age; 
but  the  ritualistic  performances  of  those  comprising  the  elderly  men  —  the  Kit-foxes,  i 
the  Catchers,  and  the  Bulls  —  seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  religious  i 
ceremonies.     Probably  the  members  of  these  three  did  not  perform  police  duty. 

When  the  various  bands  of  the  tribe  first  assembled  in  the  spring,  the  chief 
invited  the  leaders  of  the  societies  to  a  feast,  during  which  they  discussed  the  general 
route  of  the  coming  sunmier's  travel.  An  understanding  having  been  reached,  the 
chief  appointed  two  or  three  of  the  younger  societies  to  be  the  camp  police  for  the 
season;  and  when  the  camp  was  moved  again,  the  two  leaders  of  each  society  thus 
honored  pitched  their  lodges  as  one  near  the  centre  of  the  camp.  These  double 
lodges  became  the  headquarters  of  the  men  on  duty,  a  place  of  fraternal  feasts  and 
councils.  Theoretically  the  societies  chosen  to  control  the  camp  were  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  tribal  chief,  but  their  duties  were  so  clearly  defined  that  practically 
they  were  their  own  masters.  The  chiefs  of  the  organizations  named  as  guardians 
of  the  public  welfare  selected  the  camping  places  on  the  general  route  previously 
agreed  upon;  and  differences  of  opinion  in  this  matter  were  settled  by  a  vote  of  all 
the  police  chiefs.  As  darkness  approached,  the  camp  soldiers  shouted  warnings 
that  all  should  remain  in  their  lodges  after  nightfall,  for  any  man  found  prowling 
about,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  meeting  with  his  sweetheart  or  attempt- 
ing to  play  the  wild  pranks  in  which  the  youth  took  such  delight,  would  be  taken, 
beaten  if  he  resisted,  deprived  of  his  robe,  which  would  be  slashed  into  ribbons,  and 
sent  back  naked  to  his  lodge.  Some  of  the  soldiers  kept  watch  over  the  camp  until 
sunrise,  each  man  patrolling  that  portion  of  the  camp-circle  in  which  his  own  band 


1  Wlssler.  (f),  173. 

>  This  series,  vol.  2. 

>  Schultz.  115.  139. 
«  Uhlenbeck.  45. 

I  McCUntock,  441-465. 
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dwelt,  stopping  at  the  edge  of  that  section  and  meeting  there  the  sentinel  of  the  next 

band  and  exchanging  signals  with  him Guarding  the  camp  at  night  was  performed 

in  turn  by  the  societies  appointed  for  the  season's  police  duty.^ 

In  the  detailed  accounts  that  follow  this  author  gives  many  dates  of 
origin  and  extinction  as  if  the  exact  time  had  been  determined  for  each  case, 
but  he  doubtless  means  that  these  are  his  own  approximations  based  upon 
the  statements  of  informants.  The  few  special  points  raised  by  this  writer 
will  be  considered  under  their  respective  heads. 

WTiile  the  preceding  accounts  taken  in  their  entirety  give  us  quite  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Piegan  series  of  societies,  they  are  still  far  from 
satisfactory  to  such  a  comparative  study  as  we  have  in  mind  for  this  volume; 
hence,  we  have  felt  justified  in  presenting  all  our  data  even  though  there  is 
some  duplication. 

Mr.  Grinndl  seems  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  rank  and  age  system 
of  the  all-comrade  societies,  and  the  impUcation  that  a  man  must  enter 
through  the  lowest  rank.  We  have  discussed  many  aspects  of  this  ranking 
with  older  Indians,  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  consistent  view  of  its  functions. 
No  one  seemed  to  have  formulated  the  principles  of  procedure,  except  that 
there  was  a  definite  order  of  rank.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  rank 
expressed  the  relative  ages,  or  dates  of  origin,  of  the  respective  societies. 
Thus,  the  pigeons  of  the  Piegan  would  be  the  most  rfecent  acquisition  to  the 
series,  while  the  bulls  was  the  first.  Should  a  new  one  originate  it  must 
stand  below  the  pigeons.  Our  informants  insisted  that  the  greater  worth 
of  the  bulls  was  chiefly  due  to  their  relative  antiquity  and  in  no  wise  de- 
pendent upon  the  ages  and  worth  of  the  members.  This  may  be  but  a 
native  theory,  but  if  such  a  conception  is  held  by  the  leaders  in  society 
activities,  it  must  be  accepted  by  us  as  expressing  the  functional  relations 
of  the  various  ranks,  even  though  its  historical  value  be  small.  In  any 
case  we  have  a  rank  not  based  upon  the  qualifications  of  members  but  upon 
assumed  seniority  in  historical  origin.  Yet  the  age  qualification  was  not 
lost  sight  of,  for  our  informants  held  to  the  rule  that  in  joining  a  society  one 
must  secure  the  place  of  one's  senior  in  age.  This  was  not  absolute  as  will 
be  noted  in  the  records  of  two  Piegan  Indians  (p.  426)  but  seems  to  apply  to 
most  transfers. 

Under  such  a  system  it  is  obvious  that  the  rank,  or  order,  of  succession 
must  be  fixed  like  the  grades  in  an  elementary  school.  The  Piegan  and  the 
Blood  divisions  were  able  to  enumerate  their  societies  in  such  a  definite 
aeries,  but  among  our  North  Blackfoot  informants  there  was  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  order  in  the  list  (p.  419).     In  consequence,  the  following 
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table  should  be  taken  as  tentative  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  that  division. 
In  order  to  facilitate  comparison  we  have  arranged  the  lists  in  parallel 
columns. 

List  of  Blackfoot  Societies. 


Piegan 

Blood 

North  Blackfoot 

Pigeons 

Mosquitoes 

Mosquitoes 

Mosquitoes 

Bees 

Prairie-chickens 

Crows 

All-brave-dogs 

Braves 

All-brave-dogs 

Bad-horns 
Black-soldiers 

All-brave-dogs 

Braves 

Front-tAils 

Black-soldiers 

Braves 

Raven-bearers 

Raven-bearers 

Raven-bearers 

Dogs 

Dogs 

Dogs 

Kit-foxes 

Horns 

Horns 

Catchers 

Catchers 

Catchers 

Bulls 

Bulls 

Bulls 
Kit-fox 

It  will  be  noted  that  Grinnell  heads  his  list  with  the  little-birds.  Our 
informants  objected  to  this  on  the  ground  that  this  was  but  a  name  for  boys 
about  to  join  a  society,  they  having  neither  organization  nor  regalia.  Others 
claimed  that  the  name  applied  only  to  those  preparing  to  join  the  pigeons, 
whence  its  significance.  Since  the  pigeons  are  the  first  in  order,  these 
statements  are  not  entirely  contradictory.  His  h'st  also  differs  in  the  rank 
of  the  front-tails  and  the  raven-bearers,  but  on  this  point  the  list  of  Curtis 
agrees  with  ours.  The  two  brave-dogs,  though  not  properly  a  society  were 
nevertheless  regarded  by  our  informants  as  belonging  to  the  all-comrades 
and  as  ranking  the  dogs  (p.  397).  The  existence  and  significance  of  this 
pair  seems  to  have  escaped  other  observers. 

The  only  attempt  at  a  list  of  Blood  societies  we  have  noted,  is  the  one  by 
Maclean  previously  quoted.  He  includes  the  kaispa  (grass  dance)  which  is 
certainly  an  error,  since  our  Blood  informants  never  regarded  this  dance 
association  as  one  of  the  all-comrade  series.  Further,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
article  cited  to  suggest  that  the  rank  of  these  societies  was  exactly  deter- 
mined by  its  author.  For  the  North  Blackfoot  we  have  no  previous  list, 
but  a  preliminary  report  on  them  was  filed  in  the  Museum  by  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Lowie  in  1907. 
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Griimell  has  called  attention  to  the  police  and  military'  functions  of  these 
societies.  The  innoki  (police,  or  catchers)  is  the  name  for  one  of  the  higher 
ranks,  but  we  were  not  able  to  learn  of  any  special  functions  assigned  to 
them.  Perhaps  the  name  is  of  historical  significance,  implying  a  former 
dominance  (p.  403).  According  to  our  information  no  society  had  a  monop- 
oly of  police  duty,  but  all  of  those  containing  able-bodied  men  were  Ekely 
to  be  called  upon  by  the  head  men  to  guard  the  camp  for  a  stated  period. 
For  any  occasion  the  chiefs  would  call  upon  one  or  tn'o  of  the  societies 
instead  of  calling  in  individuals.  The  pigeons,  mosquitoes,  all-brave-dogs, 
and  braves  were  the  ones  most  often  called.^  During  the  summer  when  the 
tribal  camp  was  formed  preparatory'  to  the  sun  dance  the  societies  were 
almost  constantly  on  duty.  Wliile  on  the  march,  the  van,  flanks,  and 
rear  were  each  screened  by  a  society  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  leaders. 
\Mien  in  camp  at  night  one  or  two  were  assigned  to  stand  guard  and  enforce 
the  camp  regulations.  This  applied  also  to  the  buffalo  hunt.  In  short 
the  specific  duties,  modes  of  punishing  delinquents,  etc.,  were  the  same  as 
described  in  the  preceding  pai>ers.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  societies 
were  called  upon  for  specific  duties  and  could  not  act  until  so  commissioned. 
Students  of  democratic  institutions  can  doubtless  see  in  the  random  assign- 
ing of  the  societies  as  well  as  their  constantly  changing  personnel,  a  nice 
b^ance  or  check  upon  arbitrary  personal  power.  Indeed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  a  more  ingenious  scheme  to  prevent  the  permanent 
seizure  of  power  by  a  police  or  soldier  organization.  However,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  police  functions  as  entirely  secondary  and  ceremonial  fimc- 
tions  as  primary  in  Blackfoot  societies. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  we  may  take  up  the  detailed  descrip- 
tions for  the  Piegan,  Blood,  and  North  Blackfoot  in  turn. 

PiEGAN  Societies. 

The  names  and  ranks  of  the  Piegan  societies  were  given  in  the  introduce 
tory  chapter.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  North  and  South  Piegan 
because  their  separation  is  entirely  due  to  the  accidental  fact  that  part  of 
the  Piegan  division  now  lives  in  Canada,  and  because  the  present  system  of 


^  The  All  Comrades  societies  were  the  dominatiiu?  f^tor  in  the  tribal  organization,  and 
Indeed  the  power  of  the  head-chief  depended  largely  on  his  cooperation  with  them.  At  the- 
tribal  council  called  by  the  chief,  not  only  the  chiefs  and  head-men  but  also  the  chiefs  of  the 
societies  were  summoned.  These  were  called  by  name  by  the  chiers  criers,  who  were  old  men 
with  strong  voices.  When  the  tribe  was  on  the  march  the  members  of  the  warrior  societies 
rode  ahead,  at  the  sides,  and  in  the  rear,  to  protect  the  others.  The  Braves,  consisting  or 
the  oldest  unmarried  men.  were  always  given  the  most  dangerous  position. —  Curtis,  6.  16. 

According  to  our  information  many  of  the  braves  were  married  men  and  in  their  prime. 
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societies  was  in  full  function  at  the  time  of  this  separation.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  following  information  was  ob- 
tAined  among  the  South  Piegan  and  is  made  the  basis  for  the  discussion  of 
the  data  from  other  divisions. 

THE  PIGEONS. 

This  society  is  composed  of  eight  officers,  an  indefinite  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  thirteen  or  more  special  functionaries,  as  follows: — 

The  leader  (1)  Old  men  comrades  (4) 

The  assistant  leader  (1)  Single  men  comrades  (4) 

The  bear  shirts  (2)  The  drummers  (4) 

The  yellow  pigeons  (4)  Women  members  (1) 
The  pigeons  (x) 

The  leader  wears  an  eagle  tail-feather  tied  on  the  back  of  his  head  and 
carries  a  bullet-shaped  rattle,  painted  red  with  a  feather  on  the  end.  His 
face  and  body  are  painted  red.  He  clothes  himself  in  ordinary  costume; 
that  is,  robe,  breech  cloth,  and  leggings  but  does  not  wear  a  weasel-tail  or 
hair-lock  suit.  He  carries  a  quiver  of  buffalo  calfskin  in  which  are  four 
arrows  and  a  bow.    These  he  never  takes  out  in  the  ceremony. 

The  assistant  leader  may  dress  like  his  superior  but  also  has  as  his  dis- 
tinctive regalia  a  skin  of  a  coyote.  According  to  some  informants  he  carries 
a  bow  and  arrow  which,  however,  he  does  not  use  during  the  dance.  He 
carries  a  rattle,  but  not  the  whistle.  His  face  and  body  are  painted  with 
yellow  and  red,  that  is,  a  yellow  ground  with  a  red  bar  across  the  mouth  and 
eyes.  In  the  dances  these  two  leaders  do  not  leave  their  places,  simply 
rising  and  dancing  where  they  sit. 

The  pair  known  as  bear  shirts  have  duplicate  regalia.  They  wear  belts 
of  bearskin  about  eight  inches  wide  on  which  are  seven  bands  of  red  cloth 
and  a  bear  tail.  Their  shirts  and  moccasins  are  made  from  the  smoked  tops 
of  worn-out  tipis.  The  shirts  are  slit  and  cut  in  rows.  The  latter  are  U- 
shaped  cuts  so  that  the  loose  ends  hang  down.  The  edges  are  fringed. 
There  are  arm  bands  of  bearskin,  each  with  a  claw  attached.  The  moccasins 
are  heavily  fringed  around  the  edges  of  the  soles  and  the  ankles  (Fig.  1). 
The  legs  are  bare.  The  body  is  painted  red  and  marked  down  with  the  finger 
tips.  The  face  bears  the  bear  sign,  black  marks  down  over  the  eyes  and  at 
the  mouth  comers.  The  hair  on  the  forehead  is  cut  short  and  combed 
straight  up.  They  carry  a  bow  and  four  arrows,  two  of  which  have  blunt 
points. 

The  four  yellow  pigeons  wear  no  clothes  except  the  breech  cloth  and 
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moccasins.  Their  bodies  are  painted  yellow,  even  the  hair.  Some  say  they 
were  marked  down  with  the  finger.  They  did  not  have  the  red  marks  on 
their  faces  like  the  leaders.  They  carried  bows  and  arrows  and  wore  eagle 
tail-feathers  on  their  heads.  Their  special  functions  seem  to  have  been  to 
serve  the  food  at  the  ceremonial  feast,  to  act  as  messengers  or  sergeants^t- 
arms.  On  the  back  of  their  heads  they  wore  eagle  tail-feathers  painted  red 
(Fig.  2). 

The  rank  and  file,  or  the  pigeons  proper,  are  not  permitted  to  wear 
clothes,  except  as  for  the  yellow  pigeons.  Should  anyone  come  to  the  dance 
tipi  and  refuse  to  go  in  the  others  would  set  upon  him  and  tear  his  clothes  off. 
Their  entire  bodies  are  painted  red.  They  carry  bows  and  arrows,  painted 
red. 

The  four  old  men  members  enter  the  ceremony  in  regular  daily  dress. 
They  carry  nothing  with  them.  As  a  rule,  they  paint  their  faces  red. 
These  men  are  taken  in  because  of  their  experience  in  ceremonial  procedure 
and  as  one  expressed  it,  "always  to  have  some  members  who  could  count 
war  deeds."  They  make  all  formal  announcements,  harangue  the  camp 
when  required  in  the  interests  of  the  pigeons,  advise  the  members,  adjust 
disputes,  etc.  When  the  society  sells  out  they  tend  to  go  with  them  in  the 
same  capacity;  thus  they  are  truly  old  men  comrades. 

The  four  single  men  comrades  are  in  this  case  very  young  boys,  all  the 
pigeons  proper  being  unmarried  men.  They  are  taken  in  by  their  brothers 
or  other  relatives,  already  members,  and  may  dance  in  their  stead  while 
they  remain  seated.  These  men  paint  and  dress  as  the  other  members. 
Their  designation  is,  of  course,  borrowed  from  societies  of  older  men  in 
which  the  members  proper  are  of  marriageable  age. 

The  four  drummers  each  has  a  drum  in  his  hands.  They  are  charged 
with  directing  the  singing  and  during  the  dancing  remain  seated  and  drum 
and  sing.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is 
proper  to  use  drums  or  to  beat  a  rawhide.  Usually  when  singing  and  danc- 
ing, members  keep  time  by  beating  upon  their  bows  with  an  arrow.  Some 
informants  claim  that  this  was  the  only  kind  of  accompaniment  used.  The 
best  informant,  however,  seemed  to  favor  the  use  of  four  drums. 

There  was  one  woman  attached  to  this  organization.  We  were  told  that, 
"she  had  no  particular  function,  but  was  taken  in  as  a  member  and  danced 
with  the  rest."  This  will  be  better  understood  after  reading  the  accounts 
of  other  societies. 

The  dance  ceremony  of  this  society  takes  place  out-of-doors,  the  members 
arranging  themselves  as  indicated  in  the  sketch,  Fig.  3.  The  opening  in 
the  circle  is  toward  the  east.  The  four  yellow  pigeons  sit  on  the  north  side 
of  this  opening,  while  the  bear  shirts  sit  facing  it  some  fifty  feet  distant. 
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The  two  leaders  sit  at  the  west  side,  while  toward  the  center,  facing  east,  are 
the  drummers,  ^lien  all  are  in  place  the  leader  gives  a  signal,  the  drum- 
mers make  four  passes  with  the  drumsticks  and  strike  once,  upon  which 
all  in  unison  give  the  call  of  the  pigeon.  (Some  of  our  phonograph  records 
show  this  to  be  highly  realistic.)  This  is  repeated  four  times.  Then  the 
songs  of  their  ritual  are  begun. 


Fig.  3.     Sketch  showing  the  Position  of  the  Pigeon  Society  in  a  Ceremony.     Drawn  by  a 
Piegan. 

An  informant  says  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony  everybody  is 
seated,  all  singing  and  beating  time  on  their  bows  with  their  arrows,  the  two 
bear  shirts  as  well.  This  pair,  unlike  their  representatives  in  some  other 
societies,  do  not  rest  their  bows  and  arrows  on  buffalo  chips  and  sage  grass. 
In  the  dance  the  bear  shirts  and  the  yellow  pigeons  do  not  dance  around  sun- 
wise, but  in  the  opposite  direction  and  around  the  other  members,  bunched 
up  in  the  middle.     It  seems  that  the  bear  shirts  give  the  signal  for  the  danc- 
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ing  by  rising  in  their  seats.  At  this,  the  whole  organization  including  the 
leaders  rises  and  dances. 

Another  informant  says  that  during  the  dance  all  the  pigeons  dance 
around  in  a  circle  the  two  leaders  facing  them.  When  the  leaders  turn  and 
dance  with  their  backs  toward  the  main  body,  this  is  a  signal  for  the  dance 
to  end.  Then  they  dance  toward  their  seats  and  when  the  leaders  sit 
down,  they  follow  suit. 

The  society  has  three  songs,  one  in  which  everyone  joins,  beating  time 
on  their  bows  with  their  arrows  and  the  drummers  on  the  edges  of  the  drums 
with  their  sticks.    The  other  two  songs  are  dance  songs. 

When  they  sit  in  their  places  and  sing,  the  pigeons  beat  time  by  striking 
arrows  on  their  bows.  At  the  proper  moment  all,  except  the  bear  shirts, 
rise  and  dance  in  a  circle,  each  with  a  drawn  bow,  the  arrow  pointed  down- 
ward. The  four  yellow  pigeons  dance  in  the  center  and  as  the  ring  of  dancers 
threatens  to  close  in,  they  threaten  them  and  pretend  to  drive  them  back 
to  their  seats.  Then  after  an  interval  of  singing  the  two  bear  shirts  take  a 
hand.  On  the  ground  before  them  rest  their  .bows.  They  lean  forward 
holding  their  heads  out  like  bears.  As  those  in  the  circle  rise  to  dance,  the 
spectators  throw  buffalo  chips  at  the  bear  shirts,  at  which  they  raise  their 
heads,  holding  their  cldsed  fists  at  their  cheeks  and  growling  like  bears. 
This  is  repeated  once.  They  rise,  take  up  their  bows  and  dance  into  the 
circle,  driving  the  dancers  back,  then  dance  outside  and  drive  them  to  the 
middle  again.  This  is  repeated  four  times  in  all.  When  food  is  brought  in 
the  bear  shirts  growl  and  take  it;  the  others  wait  and  eat  what  remains. 
The  signal  for  closing  the  ceremonies  is  given  by  this  unique  pair,  they  dis- 
charging their  blunt  arrows  at  the  sky. 

The  usual  time  for  these  ceremonies  is  early  in  the  morning. 

Maximilian  does  not  mention  the  pigeons.  This  may  have  no  signifi- 
cance, for  the  society  is  regarded  as  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  the  latest 
historically.^  So  far  as  we  know,  any  male  may  enter  this  organization  by 
purchasing  the  place  and  regalia  of  another;  but  it  is  considered  a  youths' 
order.  Such  purchase  may  occur  at  any  time,  but  the  tendency  is  for  the 
whole  organization  to  sell  in  a  body  to  a  new  group  of  younger  fellows.  The 
individual  sellers  and  purchasers  must  be  paired  off;  hence,  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  some  members  to  hold  over  for  want  of  a  purchaser.  This  trans- 
fer is  a  formal  affair  comparable  to  the  transfer  of  medicine  bundles.  A 
shelter  is  made  by  combining  two  tipis,  in  which  the  organization  assembles. 
Each  purchaser  enters  with  a  pipe,  which  he  offers  to  individual  sellers 

i  BeAT'Sldn.  about  75  yeani  old,  says  that  he  was  a  charter  member  of  the  pigeons  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  It  was  then  originated  by  an  old  blind  man.  Ghost-boy.  who  dreamed  it. 
This  would  make  the  date  about  1853. 
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until  it  is  taken  and  smoked.  This  act  pairs  them.  A  few  old  men,  pre- 
sumably former  members,  are  called  in  to  officiate,  they  having  full  charge 
of  the  ceremony.    The  following  narrative  may  be  given  as  a  type: — 

When  I  went  into  this  tipi  I  had  a  pipe  full  of  tobacco.  I  offered  it  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Bear-head.  I  told  him  the  reason  for  it.  I  wanted  his  rattle.  He  was 
assistant  leader.  He  took  the  pipe  from  me,  held  the  stem  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
sun  and  prayed.  Then  he  lighted  it  and  smoked.  All  those  who  went  in  with  me 
did  the  same.  When  all  had  finished  their  smoke,  Bear-head  began  to  paint  me  and 
give  me  the  rattle,  etc. 

The  purchasers  are  instructed  by  the  sellers  and  coached  as  long  as 
necessary.  For  all  such  services  fees  are  in  order.  Other  societies  are 
certain  to  challenge  the  pigeons  to  athletic,  gambling,  parade,  and  other 
contests  in  which  each  member  is  expected  to  do  his  utmost. 

After  a  dance  they  sometimes  run  about  outside  the  camp,  where  they 
annoy  the  women  carrying  water  by  shooting  through  their  buckets. 


THE  MOSQUITOES. 

The  organization  of  this  society  is  similar  to  the  preceding.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

The  leader  (1)  The  old  men  comrades  (4) 

The  yellow  mosquitoes  (4)  The  single  men  comrades  (1-2) 

The  mosquitoes  (x)  The  drummers  (4) 

The  leader  wears  an  eagle  tail-feather  on  the  head.  His  face  and  body 
are  painted  red  with  a  black  band  across  at  the  level  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
He  wears  a  buffalo  robe,  hair  side  out. 

The  four  yellow  mosquitoes  are  each  painted  yellow  with  a  red  band 
across  the  nose.  They  wear  feathers  in  the  hair  and  robes,  hair  side  out. 
On  each  wrist  is  tied  an  eagle  claw,  representing  the  mosquito's  bill. 

The  mosquitoes  paint  in  red,  wear  plumes,  but  otherwise  dress  as  the 
above  four.     The  four  drummers  use  half  of  a  rawhide  to  beat  upon. 

The  old  men  comrades  wear  their  ordinary  clothes  during  the  ceremony, 
blankets,  leggings,  etc.     They  have  no  special  regalia. 

The  number  of  single  men  comrades  is  said  to  vary,  sometimes  being  two 
and  sometimes  four.  It  was  stated  by  an  informant,  that  single  men  were 
taken  in  in  this  capacity  by  some  of  their  relatives.  Sometimes,  older  men 
it  was  said,  are  backward  about  dancing  or  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies 
whence  they  sometimes  have  one  of  their  young  relatives  entered  as  a  single 
man  comrade.  Thus  the  member  can  remain  seated  while  his  young  repre- 
sentative dances  in  his  place.     Young  boys  may  be  taken  in  in  this  way. 
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The  single  men  comrades  dress  and  paint  like  the  other  members.  Again, 
the  society  itself  may  take  in  the  son  of  a  chief  or  other  prominent  man  so 
that  they  may  receive  food  and  other  assistance  from  the  family. 

The  dance  ceremony  opens  with  a  parade  in  single  file  around  the  outside 
of  the  camp  circle,  sun-wise.  Having  completed  the  circuit  they  proceed  to 
the  center  and  sit  in  a  circle.  The  four  drummers  sit  in  the  middle  before 
their  pieces  of  rawhide. 

\Mien  dancing  they  move  in  single  file,  forming  a  circle.  While  doing 
this  the  four  yellow  mosquitoes  march  in  single  file  to  one  side,  thus  with  the 
main  body,  forming  two  lines.  At  this  time,  there  is  neither  singing  nor 
dancing.  The  drummers  do  not  march  with  them  but  proceed  directly 
to  the  place  they  select  for  dancing  where  they  seat  themselves.  Then  the 
files  approach  and  form  a  circle  around  the  drummers,  the  leader  at  the  head 
with  two  of  the  yellow  mosquitoes  on  each  side.  The  other  members  sit  in 
the  circle  where  they  wish.  At  the  end  of  each  song  they  all  squat  down, 
with  heads  low,  making  a  buzzing  noise  like  mosquitoes.  When  seated  they 
lean  forward  and  draw  their  robes  over  their  heads.  After  four  dances  they 
again  circle  the  camp  and  scatter  along  the  outside.  Anyone  falling  in 
their  way  will  be  scratched  with  the  eagle  claw.  They  say,  "  Now,  I  shall 
get  blood  from  you."  Their  rule  is  to  do  the  opposite  of  their  victims' 
appeals;  thus,  if  asked  to  be  let  off,  they  will  scratch  brutally;  if  told  to  be 
severe,  they  touch  lightly.  If  a  man  takes  off  his  shirt  and  invites  them  to 
take  their  fill,  he  must  not  be  touched;  likewise,  if  a  woman  bares  her  arms. 
They  must  not  invade  tipis  or  the  bounds  of  the  camp  circle. 

The  usual  way  is  for  the  mosquitoes  to  sell  out  to  the  pigeons.  A 
shelter  is  made  by  combining  two  tipis.  Some  old  men  are  invited  to  con- 
duct the  transfer,  or  selling  out.  This  is  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  for  the  pigeons. 

Most  of  the  members  are  single  men,  but  being  married  is  no  bar  to 
entrance.  They  usually  marry  before  selling  out  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  of  proper  age.^ 

THE   BRAVES. 

The  organization  of  this  society  is  as  follows : — 

Leader  (1)  Braves  (x) 

Willow  brave  (1)  Old  men  comrades  (4) 

WTiite  braves  (4)  Single  men  comrades  (4) 

Black  braves  (4)  Drummers  (4) 

Bear  braves  (4) 
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The  leader  carries  a  small  bulb  rattle,  half  painted  red,  half  blue,  a 
feather  attached  to  the  end  and  a  wristlet  of  otterskin.  On  the  head  he 
wears  a  feather  hanging  down  behind,  painted  red,  the  quill  end  wrapped 
with  wire.  He  wears  a  buckskin  suit  with  weasel  or  hair-lock  fringes.  The 
right  half  of  his  face  is  painted  blue,  the  left  red;  black  bands  around  the 
wrists.    He  carries  a  short  lance,  Fig.  4. 

The  one  called  willow  brave  ranks  next  to  the  leader.    He  carries  a  willow 


Fig.  4  a  (5(H5582).  6  (50-^5573).  c  (50-6161).     Standazxls  used  by  the  Braves:    a  The 
Willow  Braye's  StaflT ;  b  Lance  for  the  Leader ;  c  Lance  of  the  White  Braves. 


branch  to  the  ends  of  which  are  tied  yellow  painted  plumes.     (Fig.  4.) 
His  robe  has  no  hair,  but  is  fully  tanned. 

The  four  white  braves  wear  breech  cloth  and  moccasins.  Their  bodies 
are  painted  white;  under  each  eye  four  black  marks  and  across  the  thighs, 
calves,  and  arms  a  pair  of  black  marks.  Around  the  ankles,  neck,  and  head 
are  wreaths  of  four  sage  stalks  each.  Their'  robes  have  no  hair,  have  the 
comers  fastened  up  and  a  curious  hole  in  the  back  reminding  one  of  the 
Arapaho  crazy-dance  regalia.  Eagle  feathers  are  carried  only  by  the  w^hite 
braves,  the  braves  proper  using  hawk  feathers.    All  wear  robes  but  when 
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they  rise  to  dance  they  leave  them  at  their  seats.  They  carry  lances^ 
painted  white  and  decorated  with  four  pairs  of  feathers  and  bunches  of  sage 
grass.  (Fig.  4.)  The  ordinary  bone  whistle  with  quill-wrapped  neck  cord 
should  be  added. 

The  old  men  comrades  wear  their  ordinary  clothing  and  are  without 
regalia  of  any  kind.  Their  functions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding 
societies  and  while  they  have  no  particular  costume  at  the  time  of  the  cere- 
mony, they  use  the  painting  of  the  lay  members. 

Single  men  comrades  vary  in  number  from  one  to  four  and  are  taken  in 
as  described  in  the  preceding,  both  as  substitute  dancers  and  in  order  that 
food  may  be  obtained. 

The  four  black  braves  carry  lances  covered  with  black  cloth  and  deco- 
rated with  black  feathers.  Their  bodies  are  painted  black.  Their  cos- 
tume is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding.  On  their  backs  they  wear  a  bladder 
or  pericardium  painted  black  and  distended  by  air;  this  is  called  a  water 
pail. 

The  two  bear  braves  are  similar  to  a  pair  noted  in  the  pigeon  society. 
They  cut  the  front  hair  and  paint  it.  The  costume  is  also  the  same.  Here^ 
they  wear  robes  with  the  hair  on.  On  the  head,  they  tie  a  bunch  of  prairie- 
chicken  feathers.    They  carry  bows  instead  of  lances  (Fig.  5). 

The  braves  wear  neither  shirts  nor  leggings.  They  paint  with  dark  red 
paint  with  black  marks,  as  noted  for  the  white  braves.  Their  lances  are 
painted  red. 

No  drums  are  used  by  this  society,  but  time  is  kept  by  beating  upon  one 
piece  of  rawhide.  According  to  one  informant,  the  drummers  are  "ex- 
members  in  ordinary  costume." 

In  the  ceremony  an  open  circle  is  formed  with  the  four  drummers  in  the 
center.  The  leader  sits  opposite  the  opening  and  facing  him  on  the  outside, 
the  two  bear  braves.  The  white  braves  sit  on  the  outside.  (Fig.  6.)  When 
at  rest  the  braves  stick  their  lances  in  the  ground  points  down;  the  white 
braves  hold  theirs  with  points  up.  The  leader  directs  the  dance.  He  blows 
his  whistle  a  certain  way  as  a  signal,  then  rises.  All  those  bearing  lances 
rise,  dropping  their  robes.  Leaning  forward  with  the  points  of  their  lances 
near  the  ground,  they  dance.  The  step  is  a  slow  alternate  lifting  of  the 
feet.  The  leader's  position  is  fixed,  the  others  dance  facing  the  four  direc- 
tions. The  white  braves  on  the  outside  dance  in  with  threatening  lances 
and  crowd  the  braves  toward  the  center,  passing  entirely  round  and  round. 
The  black  braves  have  black  blankets  which  they  wear  during  the  dance> 
but  dance  as  the  others.  Willow  brave  dresses  like  the  lay  members  but 
sits  next  to  the  leader. 

The  two  bear  braves  sit  quietly  as  in  the  pigeons  until  aroused  by  the 
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throwing  of  buffalo  chips.  They  then  dance  into  the  center;  holding  both 
feet  together  and  keeping  a  squatting  position,  they  hop  along  with  drawn 
bows,  driving  the  dancers  back  to  their  seats. 

These  evolutions  are  given  four  times  then  the  bear  braves  shoot  into 
the  air  and  all  throwing  their  robes  over  their  left  shoulders  pass  single  file 
out  of  the  southwest  side  of  the  camp  circle,  march  entirely  around  it, 
then  run  to  the  north  a  mile  or  more.    When  they  stop,  they  take  off  their 


Fig.  5  (.M)-,5,'jSl.  S578,  5576,  SS77.  5732).  Regalia  of  ■  Bear  Brave:  A  Robe  irlUi  a 
Dole:  aBelt  or  Bearskin  wllh  a  Bear  Tail  attached;  a  Shirt  and  Moccasloi  curiously  Oaahed 

and  Fringed;  a  Bow  and  Foxu- Arrows, 

moccasins  and  throw  them  up  into  the  air.  Then  they  line  up  and  march 
back,  barefoot,  holding  the  lances  up  before  and  singing.  They  pass  around 
the  camp  circle  and  enter  their  tipi,  sticking  the  lances  up  at  the  back. 

This  ceremony  always  occurs  in  the  open  air.  When  they  danc«  in 
their  tipi  at  night,  the  affair  is  social  and  hence,  different. 

At  times  the  ceremony  was  held  in  a  tipi  pitched  inside  the  camp  drcle 
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formed  by  combining  several  covers.  The  members  of  the  society  did  not 
live  in  this  tipi  or  stay  there  so  far  as  we  could  learn.  At  other  times  they 
may  make  a  practice  of  regularly  meeting  at  the  tipi  of  a  member,  frequently 
that  of  willow  brave,  where  they  dance  and  hold  other  ceremonies  as  may  be 
desired.  At  the  close  of  each  ceremony  they  return  to  their  own  homes, 
however. 

When  food  is  brought  out  for  the  dance  feast,  it  is  set  down  by  the  willow 
brave.  Then  the  bear  braves  come  forward,  growling,  but  as  they  are  about 
to  eat,  the  black  braves  croak  like  ravens.  Then  they  retreat,  but  return  to 
eat.    When  they  have  finished,  the  others  eat.    At  any  time  the  bear  braves 
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Fig.  6.     Sketch  showing  the  Positions  of  the  Braves  in  a  Ceremony.     Drawn  by  a  Piegan. 


may  meet  the  returning  hunters  and  take  what  they  choose.  They  go  out 
accompanied  by  two  braves,  bearing  a  tipi  pole,  upon  which  the  meat  they 
seize  is  strung. 

The  mosquitoes  usually  buy  into  this  society,  though  anyone  may  so 
join.  The  majority  are  married  men  and  probably  range  in  age  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years.  Grinnell  considers  these  warriors  of  the  first  class;  but  on 
this  point  we  have  no  data  save  that  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
foregoing  societies  as  married  men.    It  was  said  that  after  marriage  a  man 
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usually  sold  out  his  place  in  the  mosquitoes.  They  transfer  to  the  all-brave- 
dogs,  all  at  the  same  time. 

Regarding  the  casting  off  of  moccasins,  one  informant  says  this  running 
out  was  to  look  for  buffalo  and  that  when  they  were  sighted  the  braves 
threw  away  their  old  moccasins  and  put  on  new  ones.  He  narrated  that 
once  when  so  doing,  the  braves  were  surprised  by  enemies:  the  leader  seeing 
the  case  hopeless,  gave  orders  to  dance,  when  they  formed  the  circle  and 
began.  After  watching  them  for  a  time  the  enemy  seemed  impressed  with 
their  medicine  powers  and  retired. 

Maximilian  does  not  name  the  braves,  yet  they  miist  have  existed  at 
that  time.  However,  his  account  of  the  "soldiers"  leads  us  to  suspect  that 
he  confused  them  with  the  catchers  for  he  says:  — 

They  are  the  most  distinguished  warriors,  who  exercise  the  police,  especially  in 
the  camp  and  on  the  march;  in  public  deliberations  they  have  the  casting  vote, 
whether,  for  instance,  they  shall  hunt,  change  their  abode,  make  war,  or  conclude 
peace,  etc.  They  carry  as  their  badge  a  wooden  club,  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  with 
hoofs  of  the  buffalo  cow  hanging  to  the  handle.  They  are  sometimes  forty  or  fifty 
men  in  number.  Their  wives,  when  they  dance  the  medicine  dance,  are  painted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  men.^ 


THE  ALL-BRAVE-DOGS. 

The  organization  of  this  society  is  as  follows: — 

Leader  (1)  Old  men  comrades  (4) 

Assistant  leaders  —  horsemen  (2)  Single  men  comrades  (2) 

Bear-all-brave-dogs  (2)  Drummers  (4) 
All-brave-dogs  (20) 

The  leader  wears  a  coyote  skin  with  his  head  thrust  through  a  slit  in  its 
middle  and  in  addition  the  best  costume  he  can  get,  such  as  weasel-tail, 
hair-lock  suits,  and  war-bonnet.  He  always  wears  his  blanket  across  his 
left  arm  and  carries  his  rattle  in  his  right  hand.  He  paints  his  nose,  mouthy 
and  chin  red  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  coyote  painting. 

Ranking  next  to  the  leader  are  the  mounted  men.  For  the  ceremonies 
they  secure  the  finest  horses  possible  and  also  the  best  suits  including,  if 
possible,  the  war-bonnet  with  a  tail.  The  horses  are  painted  on  the  hips, 
neck,  and  face  with  symbols  indicating  the  war  deeds  of  the  rider. 

The  two  bear-all-brave-dogs  are  now  familiar  characters.  They  are 
the  only  ones  with  bows  and  arrows.    They  wear  a  peculiar  headdress 

1  MazimiUan.  117. 
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(Fig.  7),  consbting  of  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  with  bear  ears  and  two  small 
horns  (bear  claws)  attached.  At  the  top,  the  hair  is  arranged  to  suggest 
the  cropped  hair  of  the  analogous  pair  in  the  pigeons.  They  wear  shirts 
made  of  white  cloth  which  reach  the  waist,  are  fringed  around  the  bottom 
and  have  short  sleeves  with  long  fringes.    On  the  forearm,  just  below  the 


PU;.  7  (S0-5730}.     Hekddresa  fork  BMr-kU-bnve.dog. 
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sleeve,  a  narrow  strip  of  bearskin  with  a  bear  claw  attached  is  worn.  TTie 
shirt  is  painted  red  on  each  shoulder.  A  beaded  belt,  breech  cloth,  mocca- 
sins, a  belt  full  of  cartridges  and  a  knife,  make  up  the  costume.  For  paint- 
ing they  use  the  boar-face,  that  is,  red  ground  with  black  marks  down  from 
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the  eyes  and  comers  of  the  mouth.    When  at  home,  each  keeps  his  cere- 
monial bow  and  arrows  tied  up  near  the  door  of  the  tipi. 

In  former  times  if  at  any  time  the  bears  saw  any  one  coming  in  with  meat, 
they  would  intercept  him.  The  bearer  of  the  meat  would  dismount  and 
stand  by  quietly  while  the  bears  helped  themselves  to  the  best  cuts,  some- 
times taking  all.  It  is  said  that  if  the  owner  of  the  meat  sees  them  in  time 
he  may  himself  give  them,  horse,  gun,  meat,  and  all;  the  bears  take  the  pres- 
ents home  and  afterwards  announce  to  the  society  that  presents  have  been 
received.  In  the  course  of  time  the  giver  of  these  presents  will  receive  liberal 
return  from  the  various  members. 

There  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  a  taboo  for  the  bears  as  to  passing  food 
at  a  feast.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  if  the  chief  or  head  man  should  have  guests 
in  his  tipi  and  there  is  among  them  one  of  the  bears  who  still  owns  his  mem- 
bership, the  woman  must  pass  the  food  to  each  man  and  not  permit  it  to  be 
passed  on  from  hand  to  hand  as  is  the  usual  custom.  She  must  do  this 
because  the  bear  is  not  permitted  to  pass  food  or  to  take  any  notice  of  a 
request  to  do  so.  If  the  presence  of  the  bear  should  not  be  known  and  food 
be  passed  in  the  usual  manner,  the  bear  will  take  no  notice  of  the  dish. 
However,  should  he  be  asked  to  pass  the  food  he  will  take  possession  of  it 
and  eat  it  all  himself  without  speaking  a  word.  So  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
hostess  to  note  the  presence  of  one  of  these  bears  and  to  act  accordingly. 
An  informant  says,  "  These  bears  are  always  after  grub.  They  even  go  to 
meet  the  hunters  to  take  their  meat."  While,  as  indicated  before,  the  bears 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  meat  whenever  they  desire  it,  this  is  never  done 
in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  that  is,  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  a 
vacant  tipi  and  help  themselves  to  what  may  be  found  there. 

The  four  drummers  have  no  particular  costume  but  wear  their  blankets 
tied  around  their  waists  hanging  down  so  as  to  leave  their  arms  free.  In 
the  procession  they  are  in  the  rear.  In  this  procession  the  members  form  in 
line  by  two's,  the  leader  at  the  head.  They  dance  entirely  around  the  camp. 
Every  now  and  then  the  dancers  turn  and  face  the  drummers  at  the  rear, 
dancing  backward  and  forward.  As  they  move  about  the  camp  they  may 
stop  and  dance  in  front  of  certain  tipis.  Here  the  usual  procedure  is  to 
form  a  circle  with  one  of  the  bears  on  each  side  of  the  "door."  (Fig.  9.) 
The  drummers  always  sit  at  the  head,  the  leader  next  to  them  on  the  north. 
The  mounted  men  are  next  in  order,  one  on  each  side. 

There  are  no  women  attached  to  the  society  as  in  those  previously  men- 
tioned, but  as  the  members  are  all  supposed  to  be  married  men  it  is  expected 
that  their  wives  appear  at  the  formal  ceremonies  to  assist  in  the  singing. 
They  have  no  particular  costume  or  painting,  each  one  following  her  ovm, 
taste.  An  informant  recalls  one  case  in  which  a  man  made  a  vow  that 
when  married  his  wife  should  dance  in  his  place  during  the  ceremonies  of  the 
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all-brave-dogs.  This  is  the  only  case  known  in  which  such  substitution 
was  offered  or  in  which  the  woman  became  a  member  of  the  same  standing 
as  the  single  men  comrades.  When  the  society  is  marching  around  the 
camp  the  women  may  follow  in  the  rear  and  may  sit  behind  their  husbands 
during  other  parts  of  the  ceremony.    It  seems,  however,  that  a  woman  may 


Fig.  9.    Sketch  showing  the  Formation  of  the  All-brave-dogs  before  the  Tipi  of  a  Head 
Man.     Drawn  by  a  Piegan. 

rise  and  dance  with  her  husband  at  certain  parts  of  the  ceremony,  if  she  so 
desires,  and  may  even  take  his  rattle  in  her  hand  and  perform  evolutions 
with  it.  This  seems  quite  likely,  since  similar  practices  are  found  in  the 
rituals  of  various  medicine  bundles  (Volume  7). 
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The  owner  of  the  tipi  in  which  the  society  usually  meets,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  members,  keeps  a  pipe  and  tobacco  ready  for  use  in  the  cere- 
monies. There  is  no  special  form  of  pipe,  neither  are  there  any  peculiar 
smoking  customs  pertaining  to  this  society.  This  individual  does  not  buy 
his  place  by  the  regular  transfer  nor  is  he  recognized  as  having  any  par- 
ticular official  status.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  no  matter  where  the 
ceremony  is  performed,  this  individual  is  expected  to  provide  the  pipe  and 
care  for  it. 

The  lay  members  in  this  society  are  spoken  of  as  the  all-brave-dogs  and 
are  limited  to  twenty  individuals.  Some  informants,  however,  deny  that 
there  was  any  special  number.  Later  on  it  will  be  shown  that  each  lay 
member  purchased  a  particular  rattle  and  since  the  rattles  were,  of  course, 
of  a  definite  number,  the  membership  was  limited  thereby.  The  lay  mem- 
bers have  no  costume  of  any  kind,  but  carry  their  blankets  over  their  left 
arms  and  their  rattles  in  their  right  hands.  On  the  back  of  the  head  each 
wears  a  feather. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  the  face  painting  is  determined  by  the  paint- 
ing upon  the  rattle  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  rattles  vary  greatly  in  their 
painting.  Each  individual  therefore,  paints  his  face  according  to  the 
painting  upon  the  rattle  he  owns.  No  one  now  living  recalls  any  symbolic 
significance  for  the  painting  on  the  rattles  other  than  that  it  furnishes  the 
copy  for  face  painting.  There  is  no  special  myth  accounting  for  their  origin. 
When  the  paint  rubs  off  or  it  becomes  necessary  to  repaint  the  rattle,  the 
former  owner  of  it  must  be  called  upon  to  perform  this  serWce.  He  will 
count  war  deeds  and  perform  other  ceremonies  after  which  he  paints  the 
rattle.  For  this  he  must  receive  liberal  fees.  It  was  said  that  the  person 
who  first  "dreamed  the  society"  directed  that  the  rattles  be  painted  in  this 
way. 

The  old  men  comrades  are  expected  to  give  advice  in  the  conduct  of  the 
various  ceremonies,  one  of  whom  is  expected  to  act  as  a  herald  and  to  ride 
about  the  camps  calling  the  society  together  whenever  a  meeting  is  desired. 
These  men  have  no  particular  costume,  but  each  has  a  rattle,  and  may  wear 
a  feather  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

The  single  men  comrades  are  required  to  perform  certain  ser\'ices  such 
as  gathering  food  and  receiving  presents.  Each  has  a  rattle  according  to 
which  he  paints  and  otherwise  dresses  according  to  his  taste.  The  society 
usually  elects  the  sons  of  prominent  families,  since  they  not  only  have  fine 
costumes,  but  since  their  relatives  are  apt  to  make  liberal  presents  to  the 
society. 

A  tipi  for  the  society's  ceremonies  is  set  up  inside  the  camp  circle.  This 
is  usually  the  tipi  of  one  of  the  bear-all-brave-dogs,  though  other  members 
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could  be  chosen  for  this  service.  Here  the  society  meets.  The  formal 
dance  is  out-of-doors  where  the  men  sit  in  a  circle  (Pig.  9). 

When  they  dance,  they  rise  in  their  places.  The  mounted  men  ride 
araund,  forcing  the  dancers  to  the  center.  Then  they  pretend  to  ride  them 
down,  upon  which  dancers  who  have  dismounted  enemies,  seize  them  by  the 
feet  and  gently  unhorse  them.  Then  the  two  riders  join  in  the  dance. 
This  is  done  but  once. 

They  seem  to  have  some  ceremonies  in  their  tipi.  They  have  a  number 
of  songs.  In  one  they  say, "  It  is  bad  to  live  to  be  an  old  man."  The  latter 
means  that  to  die  in  battle  is  preferred.  At  the  end  of  each  song,  they  shake 
their  rattles  above  their  heads  and  shout.    Four  drums  are  used. 


Fig.  10.  Sketch  showing  the  RtiKatla  of  the  All-brave-dogs:  Ihe  Twenty-ave  Trpe>  of 
KUUeaWld  tbP  Equlpmmt  nrn  BvBr.  The  original  lain  colors:  blue  (vertlc&l  Unea),  green 
<rlghl oblique),  red  (Icrt  oblique),  and  bl&ck.     Drawn  by  H&lry-coat. 

They  are  not  credited  with  pranks,  but  after  a  dance  may  go  about  the 
camps  and  dance  before  tipis  until  the  owners  give  them  food  or  other 
presents.  To  refuse  or  to  delay  such  bequests  would  be  unwise.  Yet 
they  do  not  maltreat  those  they  meet,  and  offer  no  violence  except  when 
on  regular  guard  duty. 

The  members  usually  buy  in  from  the  braves.  Since  all  the  rattles  are 
supposed  to  be  different,  the  transfer  really  consists  of  the  purchase  of  a 
particular  rattle  which  b  regarded  as  a  ceremonial  object  or  bundle  as  de- 
scribed in  Vol.  7.  While  it  is  usual  for  the  entire  society  to  sell  out  at  the 
same  time,  our  informants  state  that  nevertheless  a  rattle  may  be  purchased 
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at  any  time.  Thus,  one  may  approach  a  member  of  the  society  with  a 
filled  pipe.  When  he  takes  this  and  smokes,  the  offer  to  purchase  the 
membership  is  made  and  cannot  be  refused.  The  transfer  ceremony  is 
then  performed  and  the  purchaser  becomes,  by  virtue  of  his  ownership, 
a  member  of  the  society.  It  is  said  that  now  and  then  a  man  becomes  tired 
of  his  membership  and  solicits  a  purchaser  to  whom  he  transfers  his  rattle. 
These  were  regarded,  however,  as  unusual  since  the  rule  is  for  the  whole 
society  to  sell  out  at  once. 

MaximiUan  does  not  distinguish  this  society.  Some  Piegan  assert  that 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Gros  Ventre  about  170  years  ago  and  that  these  in 
turn  got  it  from  the  "Black  Indians "(?).  On  the  other  hand,  no  society 
of  this  character  has  been  reported  for  the  Gros  Ventre.  We  have  so  far 
encountered  no  Blackfoot  origin  myth  for  it.  The  preceding  societies  have 
definite  myths  and  are  believed  to  have  appeared  first  to  the  Blackfoot. 
This  is  curious,  since  they  seem  more  recent  than  the  all-brave-dogs  and  yet 
bear  an  obvious  resemblance  to  it. 


THE   FRONT-TAILS. 

Our  informants  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  formal  leader  for  this  society,  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  leading  pair  at  least.  Its  organization  may  be 
given  as  follows: — 

Leaders  (2)  Pipe  keeper  (1) 

Front-tails  (x)  Drununers  (4) 

Old  men  comrades  (?)  Women  members  (?) 
Single  men  comrades  (?) 

The  front-tails  do  not  braid  the  hair  but  allow  it  to  hang  free.  An  eagle 
tail-feather,  trimmed  with  quills  and  small  bells,  is  tied  on  the  head  crosswise. 
Narrow  garters  of  otterskin,  decorated  with  quills  and  bearing  bells,  adorn 
the  legs.  The  chief  regalia,  from  which  they  take  their  name,  are  belts,  or 
scarfs.  On  the  right  side  of  the  belt  is  an  appendage,  formed  by  wrapping  a 
stick  one  hand  long  with  the  skins  of  two  buffalo  tails.  This  was  bound 
around  the  middle  with  red  cloth  and  some  beading  of  large  white  and  blue 
beads.  To  one  end  is  attached  a  fringe  of  buckskin,  weasel  fur,  and  red 
cloth,  with  bells  at  the  ends.  This  is  the  "  buffalo  tail  seen  from  the  front." 
The  ends  of  the  sash  hang  down  on  the  left  side  (Fig.  11). 

The  entire  body  is  painted  black  and  marked  down  with  the  fingers. 
Small  dots  of  white  are  made  on  the  joints,  the  cheeks,  forehead,  and  chin. 
Across  the  eyes  is  a  band  of  red  and  again  across  the  mouth. 
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Drums  are  used,  but  no  whistles. 

ITie  faces  of  the  womcQ  members  are  painted  like  those  of  the  men. 

The  formal  ceremonies  were  usually  held  early  in  the  morning,  "  Because 
the  buffalo  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  go  down  to  drink."  Out-of-doors 
they  sit  in  a  circle,  each  man's  wife,  or  corresponding  woman  member,  sits 
directly  behind  him.  The  men  dance  in  pairs,  holding  hands  with  the  free 
hand  on  the  hip.  (Pig.  ]2.)  All  the  pairs  face  the  same  way,  except  the 
leaders.    The  latter  always  keep  in  the  reverse  direction.    The  dancing  is 


FlB-  U.  Fig.  12. 

Fig.  11.     Sketch  showing  the  Cosiumeor»Fronl-tall. 
Fig.  12.     Order  of  Duirlog  for  the  Fronc-Mlls.      Drawn  by  Big-bra vc. 

said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  buffalo.  The  four  drummers  come  behind 
with  the  women,  who  assist  in  the  singing.  After  a  dance,  they  rest  and 
smoke;  this  is  repeated  four  times.  When  they  are  about  to  begin,  the 
drummers  strike  four  times  and  at  each  all  shout,  "Ho-o-o-o!"  Before 
each  rest  there  is  one  shout.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  members  carry 
nothing  in  their  hands. 

The  transfer  of  meml>crship  is  well  descril>cd  in  Mr.  Duvall's  notes 
obtained  from  Big-brave: — 
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At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Big-brave,  joined  his  first  society,  the  front-tails.  As  a 
rule  each  society  takes  as  members  four  young  men  and  four  older  men.  Big-brave 
was  taken  in  as  one  of  the  younger  members.  To  begin  with,  all  the  men  who  were 
to  buy  in,  went  through  the  camps  and  invited  their  chums  and  when  all  were  gath- 
ered together,  they  proceeded  to  the  center  where  two  tipi  covers  were  combined  to 
make  one  large  tipi.  Upon  entering  the  lodge  all  the  men  who  were  about  to  become 
members  had  fill^  pipes,  which  they  offered  to  those  of  the  old  members  from  whom 
they  had  chosen  to  buy.  All  the  members  of  the  front-tails  are  supposed  to  have 
women  partners,  usually  their  wives;  but  as  Big-brave  did  not  have  a  wife,  he  went 
with  his  mother. 

Each  purchaser  sat  down  near  the  man  from  whom  he  expected  to  purchase. 
The  buyers  cleared  the  grass  in  front  of  the  old  members  and  placed  some  buffalo 
dung  and  sage  grass  on  the  side  nearest  the  old  members.  The  smudge  place  was 
about  a  foot  square.  All  the  new  men  made  a  smudge  place  near  the  old  members. 
Sweetgrass  was  used  for  the  smudge.  The  knives  or  axes  which  were  used  in  clearing 
the  smudge  places  were  a  part  of  the  fee  paid  the  old  members. 

The  old  (ex-)members  did  not  transfer  their  outfits  to  the  new  members  them- 
selves, but  still  older  members  did  this.  The  pipes  were  offered  first  to  the 
members,  to  make  the  bargain  to  purchase  from  them. 

Big-brave  sat  near  one  of  the  members  and  offered  him  a  pipe  to  smoke.  At  first 
he  refused  to  take  the  pipe,  but  finally  he  took  and  smoked  it.  Big-brave  thought 
that  the  man  was  afraid  he  would  not  get  a  horse  from  him  as  he  had  just  received 
one  the  day  before,  therefore  his  hesitation.  Then  Big-brave  made  the  smudge 
place  £uid  the  transferrer  asked  him  to  remove  his  clothes.  When  he  had  done  so, 
the  trsmsferrer  painted  his  face  and  entire  body  black  and  scratched  the  paint  down 
with  his  fingers.  The  mother's  face  was  also  painted.  A  streak  of  red  was  painted 
across  his  eyes  and  mouth  and  small  dots  of  white  on  his  cheeks,  forehead,  and  chin 
and  on  all  his  joints.  His  new  clothes  were  first  passed  over  the  smudge  foiu*  times, 
and  then  given  to  him  to  put  on.  The  transferrer  then  took  up  the  otterskin  which 
is  used  as  a  garter  strap,  spat  on  it  four  times,  passed  it  four  times  to  the  smudge 
place,  and  before  t3dng  it  around  Big-brave's  leg,  recounted  four  war  deeds.  The 
strap  was  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  decorated  with  small  bells  and  quill  work. 

During  the  entire  ceremony,  the  transferrer  had  a  piece  of  prairie  turnip  in  his 
mouth,  and  before  fastening  anything  on  Big-brave  spat  four  times  on  it.  This  ia 
the  same  kind  of  turnip  as  that  used  by  the  horns  in  their  ceremony.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  sacred. 

Then  the  transferrer  took  the  feather  which  was  used  as  a  headdress,  spat  on  it 
four  times,  made  four  passes  over  the  smudge  with  it,  recounted  four  more  war  deeds, 
and  fastened  it  crosswise  on  Big-brave's  head.  The  feather  is  an  eagle  tail-feather, 
wrapped  with  colored  quills  and  has  a  hole  in  the  middle  through  which  is  passed  a 
buckskin  string  with  which  the  feather  is  fastened  on  the  hair.  Then  he  took  the 
belt  of  the  front-tails,  held  it  to  the  smudge  place  four  times,  spat  on  it  four  times, 
told  of  four  war  deeds,  made  four  passes  with  his  knife  and  cut  off  a  few  inches  of  the 
tail.  After  this  he  fastened  the  bolt  around  Big-brave's  waist  and  as  he  did  so  all 
cheered  him.  The  tail  of  the  belt  hung  on  the  right  side.  A  blanket  was  also  given 
him  and  a  digging-stick  was  placed  near  Big-brave's  feet.  As  he  rose  and  stood  by 
it  his  foot  was  held  by  the  transferrer  and  passed  four  times  to  the  smudge;  then  he 
stepped  over  the  digging  stick,  going  forward  twice  and  backward  twice.  A  dog  was 
brought  in  and  placed  before  his  feet  and  he  stepped  over  it  four  times. 
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All  the  new  members  went  through  the  same  actions  as  Big-brave  and  each 
transferrer  related  four  war  deeds  before  fastening  the  trappings  upon  the  new  mem- 
ber.    Big-brave  paid  a  horse  and  some  blankets  as  a  fee  for  buj-ing  into  this  society. 

When  Big-brave  and  all  the  other  new  members  were  dressed  and  painted  and 
had  stepped  over  the  digging-stick  and  the  dogs,  they  all  stood  up  in  their  places  with 
their  wives  and  mothers  or  w^omen  partners.  The  drummers  struck  their  drums 
once;  all  shouted,  and  then  the  drums  were  again  struck.  After  the  fourth  time 
the  members  sang  and  danced  in  their  places  inside  of  the  tipi.  At  first  they  danced 
facing  the  center,  then  facing  the  wall,  then  the  center,  and  then  the  back.  Each 
new  member  was  given  a  drink  of  water  by  the  old  members'  wives,  the  new  members 
pa>'ing  for  their  drinks  with  blankets,  guns,  or  a  horse.  After  this  they  all  sat  out- 
side of  the  tipi  in  a  circle  and  danced  as  before.  After  the  dance,  all  returned  to 
their  homes. 

Big-brave  says  that  that  evening  the  one  who  transferred  to  him,  came  to  his 
tipi  and  a  smudge  was  made.  As  Big-brave  was  to  eat,  the  transferrer  took  a  small 
piece  of  the  meat,  spat  four  times  on  it  and  after  making  four  passes  to  the  smudge 
with  the  meat,  placed  it  in  Big-brave*s  mouth,  thus  giving  him  the  privilege  of 
eating  his  food. 

The  next  day  all  the  new  members  and  some  of  the  transferrers  went  out  on  a 
hunt.  WTien  they  had  killed  a  buffalo,  the  transferrer  showed  them  how  the  back- 
bone was  broken  and  the  buffalo  tail  cut  off.  Thus  they  were  granted  the  privilege 
of  cutting  off  the  buffalo  tail  or  butchering  and  cutting  the  backbone  in  two  when 
they  wished  to  do  so.     This  completed  the  transfer  ceremony. 

During  the  dances  and  when  they  are  seated  in  a  circle  outside  the  tipi,  their 
wives  sit  at  their  backs.  During  the  butchering  ceremony  the  new^  members  had 
to  pay  a  fee,  which  consisted  usually  of  arrows  or  other  small  articles. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  detailed  features  of  this  transfer  are 
common  to  many  serious  ceremonies  of  this  kind,  a  discussion  of  which  will 
be  found  in  Vol.  7. 

We  have  recorded  the  origin  myths  for  this  society.  A  version  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  2,  112.  In  one  not  published  we  find  the  same  story  with 
some  variation.     It  opens  as  follows: — 

There  was  once  a  young  single  man  who  always  carried  a  stick  around  with  him, 
like  a  gun  rod.  On  the  end  of  this  stick  was  a  small  leather  cross  which  was  called 
the  butterfly.  One  day,  when  the  buffalo  went  over  the  drive  and  were  milling 
around  in  the  enclosure,  the  young  man  happened  to  be  standing  by  and  poked  his 
stick  under  the  tail  of  a  buffalo  cow.  When  he  drew  his  stick  out,  he  saw  that  the 
leather  cross  had  come  off.     The  cow  jumped  over  the  fence  and  ran  away. 

Otherwise,  the  narrative  is  similar  to  the  version  cited.  Our  informants 
have  a  conviction  that  the  ceremony  was  originated  by  an  Assiniboine  who 
saw  buffalo  dancing.  They  recalled  that  some  visiting  Assiniboine  once 
marched  about  their  camp,  singing  the  front-tail  songs  to  the  surprise  of  all. 
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THE  RAVEN-BEARERS. 

The  organization  consists  of: — 

Leader  (1)  Raven-bearers  (40  to  100) 

Assistant  leader  (1)  Pipe  keeper  (1) 

Black-raven-bearers  (1)  Drummers  (4) 

The  leader  carries  a  long  red  stick,  trimmed  with  a  strip  of  red  cloth,  to 
which  feathers  are  fastened.  His  head  is  thrust  through  a  slit  in  the  back  of 
a  coyote  skin.  The  head  of  the  coyote  is  still  attached.  For  a  headdress  he 
wears  a  single  taU-feather.  His  face  bears  the  coyote  painting  (p.  398). 
There  is  no  special  costimie,  he  usually  wears  his  best  clothes.  According 
to  one  informant  the  leader  is  said  to  have  worn  about  his  neck  the 
skin  of  a  raven.  One  was  collected  on  the  Blood  Reserve  (Fig.  13).  The 
wings  have  been  decorated  with  strips  of  porcupine  quill  work  and  from  the 
beak  hangs  a  strip  of  red  flannel,  probably  to  represent  the  tongue.  We  were- 
also  given  a  i>eculiar  necklace  made  of  imitation  bear's  claws  carved  from 
buffalo  horn.  This  was  also  stated  to  have  been  worn  by  the  leader.  Other 
informants  claim  that  the  bird  was  worn  only  by  the  black-raven.  Accord- 
ing to  White-man,  the  leader  wore  a  coyote  skin  around  the  neck  with  pend- 
ant feathers  in  bunches,  consisting  of  six  eagle  feathers  and  one  crow  feather 
each.  The  end  of  the  crow  feather  was  cut  square.  A  rattle  was  also  car- 
ried by  the  leader. 

The  assistant  leader  carried  a  staff  similar  to  that  borne  by  members^ 
except  that  it  was  entirely  red.  Otherwise  his  costiune  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  leader,  except  that  in  painting  he  wore  a  red  band  across  the  eyes  and 
one  across  the  mouth. 

The  black-raven-bearer  has  a  staff  trimmed  with  black  cloth,  but  fringed 
with  himian  hair.  According  to  most  informants  he  paints  his  face  over  with 
red  (though  some  maintain  blue),  marking  down  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
and  dotting  the  forehead  and  cheeks  with  white  spots  to  represent  the 
raven's  excrement. 

The  raven-bearers  carry  sticks  trimmed  with  alternating  pieces  of  black 
and  red  cloth  (Fig.  14),  bearing  feathers  and  bells.^  They  paint  their  faces 
red  with  a  pair  of  small  white  spots  on  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin. 

For  the  ceremony  they  sit  in  a  circle  with  their  sticks  on  end.  As  songs 
are  sung,  they  shake  them  to  sound  the  bells.  When  dancing  they  carry 
their  robes  on  their  left  arms  and  hold  their  sticks  up  in  front,  inclined  for- 
ward.   The  drummers  stand,  as  for  the  front-tails. 

1  MaximiliaD.  Oerman  ed..  578,  gives  a  drawing  of  this  emblem. 


Wiailer,  Blad^ooi  Sode'.ie 


Fig.  13  (SCMMIM).    SIdn  of  k  Ravea  worn  b;  one  of  the  Ravea-bi 
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THE  DOGS. 

The  organization  is  as  follows: — 

The  Black-Dog  (1)  Old  men  comrades  (2)  ^ 

Assistant  Leader  (1)  Single  men  comrades  (3-4) 

The  Black-dancers  (2)  Pipe  keeper  (1) 
The  Dogs  (40) 

The  leader  or  black-dog  wears  a  long  black  cloth  sash  with  trailing  hair 
fringes  that  reach  to  the  ground  (Fig.  14).  He  wears  a  bonnet  covered 
with  owl  feathers  and  bearing  an  appendage  about  four  fingers  wide,  made 
from  smoky  tipi  covers  and  lined  with  red  cloth.  It  is  decorated  here  and 
there  with  feathers. 

According  to  Brocky,  an  informant,  there  is  some  confusion  among  the 
Piegan  as  to  the  regalia  for  the  leader  of  this  organization.  According  to 
him  there  is  an  assistant  leader  who  wears  the  bonnet  covered  with  owl 
feathers  instead  of  the  leader.  There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  there  was  an  assistant  leader,  some  maintaining  that  the  society 
had  but  one  leader,  known  as  the  black-dog. 

The  dogs  each  wear  a  long  sash  similar  to  that  of  the  leader,  except  that 
it  is  lined  with  alternating  sections  of  red  and  black  cloth  and  has  feathers 
instead  of  the  hair  fringes.  They  also  wear  bonnets  similar  to  those  de- 
scril)ed  above  (Fig.  15).  They  may,  if  they  choose,  wear  buckskin  suits 
or  any  other  costume.  They  carry  rattles  or  sticks  about  two  feet  long, 
fringed  with  deer  hoofs  and  with  feathers  on  the  end  (Fig.  16).  The 
dance  of  this  society  is  performed  out-of-doors.  They  sit  in  a  circle  while 
the  black-<log  sits  some  distance  apart.  The  tail  of  his  sash  is  picketed  to 
the  ground  by  an  arrow.  The  ritual  requires  that  he  remain  seated  until 
the  arrow  is  withdrawn.  As  soon  as  he  is  released,  he  joins  the  circle  and  the 
dance  begins.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  dance  in  front  of  a  tipi, 
the  owner  of  which  was  require<l  to  release  the  picketed  dancer.  His  doing 
this,  however,  obligated  him  to  make  a  gift  of  a  horse.  In  this  way  the 
scK'iety  passed  about  the  camp  circle,  collecting  gifts  until  they  were  satisfied. 
According  to  some  informants,  when  the  dance  begins,  the  leader  goes  about 
the  circle  and  seizing  the  sashes  of  the  members  pulls  them  to  their  feet. 

Members  of  tliis  society  also  have  the  privilege  of  taking  food  whenever 
they  choose.  They  go  about  among  the  tipis,  imitating  dogs  and  taking 
whatever  they  wish. 

The  members  of  the  raven-bearers  usually  buy  into  the  dogs,  although 
as  in  other  cases  a  man  may  join  at  any  time.  In  former  times  in  the  trans- 
fer ceremony,  it  is  said,  the  black-dog  remained  dancing  in  his  place  until  he 
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was  released  by  the  one  purchnsiiig  hia  place.  However,  before  the  pur- 
chaaer  could  draw  the  arrow  and  release  him,  he  must  pledge  his  daughter 
as  a  wife  to  the  black~dog  or  if  he  had  no  daughter,  must  furnish  him  with  a 
wife.  We  were  told  that  this  custom  originated  from  the  following  incident. 
Once  when  the  transfer  ceremony  was  mider  way  and  the  black>dog  was 
still  pinned  to  the  ground,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Crow  Indians. 
All  of  the  dancers  ran  away  except  the  man  who  was  pinned  fast  and  who 
by  obligation  was  obliged  to  stand  fast.    Being  a  brave  man  he  danced  in 
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his  pUce.    A  wooian  observing  his  predicament  ran  back,  pulled  up  the 
anow  and  whipped  him,  thus  enabling  him  to  run  away.    It  is  said  that 
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release  him.  This  ia  consistent  with  the  narrative^  yet  others  stated  that 
the  woman  did  not  herself  draw  the  arrow  and  release  the  dancer,  but  that 
the  man  giving  the  woman  in  marriage  to  him  simply  announced  her  name 
and  then  drew  the  arrow  himself.' 


THE   BRAVE-DOGS. 

The  brave-dogs  (motsomita)  were  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  coyote- 
brave-dogs.  The  society,  if  society  it  can  be  called,  consists  of  two  indi- 
vtduab  and  seems  to  have  been  in  no  wise  related  to  either  the  dogs  or  the 
all-brave-dogs.  Our  informants  held  different  opinions  as  to  the  right  of 
the  brave-dogs  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  societies.  Some  maintain  that  they 
were  not  a  society  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  others  are  equally  positive 
that  they  had  a  place  here  and  that  in  rank  they  followed  the  dogs.     In 

>  See  alio  Curtis.  6.  26. 
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support  of  this  they  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  pair  dance  around 
through  the  camp  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
societies. 

Their  regaUa  consist  of  a  small  bulb  rattle  to  the  handle  of  which  is 
attached  a  coyote  tail  and  a  bunch  of  feathers  for  the  head.  No  eagle 
feathers  were  used.  Bone  whistles  and  a  coyote  skin  around  the  neck  com- 
plete the  list.  Big-brave,  the  present  owner  of  one  set  also  lias  a  drum. 
This  drum  seems  to  be  a  special  medicine  object  and  to  be  used  only  by  and 
in  connection  with  the  ceremonies  by  a  brave-dog.  Our  informants  state, 
however,  that  this  drum  was  originated  by  Big-brave  and  was  not  pre- 
viously a  part  of  the  regalia  for  the  brave-dogs  and  is  not  recognized  or  used 
by  the  other  member. 

The  brave-dogs  usually  paint  the  entire  body  in  white.  The  face  is 
given  the  "coyote  painting."  The  entire  lower  part  of  the  face  is  painted 
red.  This  painting  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "eating  raw  meat."  In 
explanation,  it  is  said  that  when  a  coyote  has  been  eating,  his  mouth  and  nose 
are  generally  red  with  blood,  and  that  also  he  is  lucky  and  usually  gets  his 
meat  whenever  he  looks  for  it. 

The  obligations  taken  on  by  the  brave-dogs  are  rather  exacting.  They 
must  never  under  any  circumstances  run  away  from  the  enemy  or  turn 
back.  If  enemies  appear  in  their  paths,  they  must  walk  straight  forward 
regardless  of  the  consequences.  In  battle  they  are  supposed  to  stand  in 
front  of  the  enemy  and  dance  and  sing.  However,  if  their  companions 
desire  to  save  them  they  may  release  them  from  the  obligation  by  whipping. 
Thus  in  fighting,  a  friend  may  ride  up  and  strike  the  brave-dog  with  a  whip 
and  at  once  he  runs  away.     For  example  we  were  told  that, 

Running-buffalo,  the  father  of  Elk-horn  was  a  brave-dog.  Once  there  was  a 
fight  between  the  Blackfoot  and  the  Assiniboine"  in  what  is  now^  the  southern  part  of 
the  Montana  Re.scrvation.  The  As.siniboine  were  in  a  hole  and  hard  to  get  at. 
Running-buffalo  rode  up,  got  off  his  horse,  and  with  his  rattle  in  his  hand,  singing 
the  brave-dog  songs,  went  directly  to  the  hole  and  jumped  in  among  the  Assiniboine. 
His  war  party  followed  close  at  his  heels  and  succeeded  in  routing  the  enemy.  All 
brave-dogs  are  believed  to  have  great  power.  Once  Running-buffalo  was  shot 
through  the  abdomen  with  three  or  four  arrows.  He  asked  that  some  buffalo  in- 
testines be  cooked  for  him,  saying  that  he  would  use  them  to  replace  the  injunnl 
parts  of  his  body.     He  ate  them  and  recovered. 

Like  all  other  societies  and  medicines,  the  brave-dogs  had  their  own  songs 
and  their  dance.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  songs  are  in  keeping  with 
their  obligations.  For  example  one  of  them  runs,  "I  want  to  throw  my 
body  away."  Another  "  I  want  dogs  to  eat  my  body."  They  have  a  song 
in  which  they  ask  for  arrows,  and  while  singing  it  they  go  into  any  tipi  and 
take  an  arrow  from  each  quiver  they  find  therein. 
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While  anyone  could  buy  a  place  in  the  brave-dogs,  it  seems  usual  for 
men  to  buy  in  after  having  passed  through  the  dogs.  At  the  time  of  the 
transfer  ceremony  the  purchaser  is  required  to  sleep  out  in  the  brush  four 
nights  in  imitation  of  dogs  or  coyotes. 

The  following  statement  of  Big-brave  may  be  of  interest: — 

All  those  men  known  as  brave-dogs  were  very  brave  men.  They  used  to  dance 
around  the  circle  of  camps  and  enter  a  man's  tipi  and  would  take  one  of  his  arrows, 
but  if  a  man  did  not  want  them  to  take  any  of  his  arrows,  he  would  go  out,  moet 
them  and  whip  them  away.  Then  they  would  turn  away  at  once.  In  their  songs 
they  3ay  "I  want  dogs  to  eat  my  body,"  meaning  that  they  are  not  afraid  to  die. 
When  approaching  the  battlefield  they  use  their  rattles,  sing  their  songs,  blow  their 
bone  whistles  and  stand  fast,  unless  they  are  whipped  back  by  some  of  their  people. 

According  to  some  informants  the  owners  of  the  brave-dog  ritual  were 
younger  than  the  dogs,  the  former  being  about  forty  years  of  age.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  anyone  could  become  a  brave-dog  in 
the  usual  manner,  that  is,  if  he  took  a  filled  pipe  and  called  upon  one  of  the 
owners  with  an  offer  to  purchase.  When  the  man  took  the  pipe  and  smoked 
it,  the  transfer  took  place. 

THE    KIT-FOX- 

Kit-fox  was  the  name  of  an  extinct  Piegan  society  still  regarded  as  very 
powerful  and  dangerous  to  speak  of.  Thus  Grinnell  writes,  "Of  all  the  socie- 
ties of  the  I-kun-uh-Kah-tsi,  the  Sin-o-pah,  or  Kit-fox  band,  has  the  strong- 
est medicine.  This  corresponds  to  the  Horns  society  among  the  Bloods. 
They  are  the  same  band  with  different  names.  They  have  certain  peculiar 
secret  and  sacred  ceremonies,  not  to  be  described  here."^  In  the  main  it 
is  correct  to  regard  the  horns  and  kit-fox  as  one  organization,  but  on  the 
other  hand  our  informants  report  some  important  differences  to  be  enumer- 
ated later.  A  brief  paragraph  on  the  kit-fox  is  given  by  Curtis.^  We  pre- 
\'iously  gave  a  version  of  the  origin  myth  in  which  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage. "  She  had  no  dress  on,  but  just  a  robe  around  her.  She  wore  a  plume 
on  her  head,  and  held  a  prairie-turnip  in  her  mouth. "^  The  full  import  of 
this  will  be  made  clear  in  our  account  of  the  horns. 

Owing  to  reluctance  of  informants,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  concise 
accoimt  of  the  kit-fox  organization.  The  main  leader  wore  the  entire  skin 
of  a  kit-fox,  with  the  head  before  and  the  tail  behind.  Around  the  neck 
and  legs  of  the  fox  skin  were  strands  of  beads.  Small  bells  were  tied  to  the 
feet.     Four  eagle  tail-feathers  were  stuck  up  on  the  top  and  one  at  the  tip 
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of  the  tail.  The  whole  skin  was  liberally  daubed  with  the  "seventh  paint." 
Brass  buttons  formed  the  eyes  of  the  fox.  This  leader  also  carried  a  bow 
and  arrows,  thoroughly  coated  with  the  same  red  pigment.  His  body  was 
also  painted  red,  a  blue  band  around  each  wrist  and  a  band  of  blue  around 
the  face,  but  of  a  di£Ferent  form  from  that  used  by  the  horns. 

There  was  a  second,  or  associate  leader,  wearing  a  similar  headdress  and 
bearing  a  bow.  His  person  and  regalia  were,  however,  painted  over  with 
yellow  with  corresponding  marks  in  red.    He  is  called  the  yellow  fox. 

Next  in  rank  were  two  mounted  men,  spoken  of  as  the  single  men  com- 
rades. They  carried  hooked  lances  about  ten  feet  long,  wrapped  for  almost 
their  entire  length  with  otterskin.  At  four  equally  spaced  places  they  had 
wrappings  of  goose  skin  with  a  pair  of  eagle  feathers.  The  curved  portion 
of  the  lance  is  formed  by  a  twig,  bowed  and  held  by  a  sinew  cord.  To  the 
end  of  this  bow  are  fastened  two  eagle  feathers  (Fig.  14).  The  butt  of 
the  lance  is  sharpened  for  planting  in  the  ground.  These  men  wore  weasel 
skins  aroimd  the  heels  of  their  moccasins.  One  informant  states  that  one 
of  the  pair  rode  a  black  horse. 

Of  the  next  order,  was  one  man  bearing  a  hooked  lance  of  much  greater 
length  than  the  others  and  wrapped  with  swan  skin,  having  four  places 
covered  with  otterskin  and  bearing  feathers  as  just  described.  This  was 
called  the  white  lance. 

The  lay  members  carried  curved  lances,  but  these  were  not  wrapped. 
They,  however,  bore  feathers  as  just  described.  One  informant  claims 
that  a  few  of  these  lances  were  painted  white.  Each  member  had  a  small 
pipe  painted  red  (p.  413).  They  could  paint  in  blue,  red,  or  yellow,  but 
must  each  use  the  same  mark  around  the  face.  They  were  required  to  be 
fully  clothed  in  all  ceremonies,  but  could  wear  any  costume  at  hand.  Their 
moccasins  were,  however,  without  strings  and  always  contained  a  sprig  of 
sage. 

According  to  one  informant  the  society  had  three  large  ceremonial  pipes, 
or  perhaps  three  large  pipes  in  contrast  to  the  small  ones  used  by  other 
members;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  special  ceremonial  pipes  for  this 
society,  as  for  the  catchers. 

For  the  ceremonies  a  shelter  was  made  by  setting  up  a  circle  of  tripods 
supporting  horizontal  tipi  poles.  Tipi  covers  were  then  stretched  round  the 
sides.  When  dancing  in  public  they  formed  a  three  quarter  circle  with  the 
opening  toward  the  rising  sim.  Inside  near  the  rear  were  four  drummers. 
The  two  horsemen  sat  one  on  each  side  of  the  opening  in  the  line.  The 
lances  were  planted  in  the  ground  before  their  various  owners.  The  public 
ceremony  was  opened  by  the  drummers,  who  made  four  feints  with  their 
sticks,  then  struck  the  drums  and  gave  the  characteristic  yell,  upon  which 
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the  songs  began  and  the  members  rose  to  dance.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  special  form  of  dance,  but  at  times  they  crowded  into  a  mass,  at  others 
formed  in  files  and  again  in  half  circles.  They  always  held  their  lances  at  a 
forward  angle.  The  rule  was  to  dance  at  various  intervals  as  the  camp  was 
circled.  The  two  riders  mounted  and  crossed  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the 
leaders  to  reverse  them  (p.  412).  When  the  procession  again  reached  the 
starting  point  the  two  riders  dismounted  and  joined  in  the  final  dance. 
The  following  account  of  this  public  ceremony  is  from  McClintock: — 

When  the  kit-foxes  gave  a  dance,  they  opened  up  two  large  lodges  and  made 
them  into  one.  For  four  days  and  four  nights  they  sat  inside,  painting  and  dressing 
themselves,  singing  and  making  ready  for  the  dance,  only  appearing  at  night,  outside 
of  the  dance  lodge.  On  the  fifth  day  they  marched  through  the  camp.  Their  chief 
wore  the  fox-skin,  with  the  head  made  into  the  form  of  a  hood.  Tlie  nose  was  in 
front,  the  ean  on  the  top  and  the  skin,  with  bells  fastened  to  the  tail,  himg  down  his 
back.  The  face  of  the  leader  was  painted  green,  to.  look  as  frightful  as  possible  and 
inspire  the  spectators  with  awe.  The  second  in  rank,  called  the  White-circle-man, 
carried  a  spear,  with  one  end  bent  into  a  circle.  It  had  bells  attached,  and  was 
covered  with  white  swan's  down  and  white  plumes.  The  third  held  a  spear  of  the 
same  shape,  covered  with  white  feathers,  but  fringed  with  black  and  red  plumes. 
The  rest  of  the  members  carried  pointed  spears,  covered  with  otter  skins  ornamented 
with  feathers  and  bells.  The  kit-foxes  all  painted  their  faces.  They  wore,  for 
garters  around  their  legs,  wide  bands  of  otter  skins,  with  bells  attached,  and  an  eagle 
'feather,  decorated  with  red,  green  and  yellow,  in  their  back  hair.  White  weasel- 
aldns  were  also  attached  to  either  end  of  this  feather,  while  a  strip  of  otter  skin  was 
suspended  from  its  centre.  When  they  marched  through  the  camp  they  formed  in 
the  shape  of  a  fox  head.  The  chief  went  first  standing  for  the  nose.  Behind  him 
were  the  second  and  third  men  for  the  eyes,  and  then  came  the  rest  of  the  society  in  a 
group,  all  together  representing  a  fox  head.  The  two  second-men,  as  the  eyes, 
watched  the  chief,  who  was  the  nose,  or  leader,  and  acted  just  as  he  directed,  the  rest 
following  after.  When  they  were  ready  to  dance,  they  sat  in  lines.  In  the  first  line 
were  the  regular  members.  If  there  were  men  withdrawing  from  the  society,  or 
giving  their  spears  to  new  candidates,  they  sat  in  the  second  line,  while  the  wives  of 
the  members  sat  behind.  As  soon  as  the  drum  began,  the  chief  started  the  dance. 
The  two  circle  men  with  the  white  spears  followed.  After  them  came  the  other 
members,  with  otter  spears.  They  danced  in  pairs,  —  the  same  way  that  kit-foxes 
run  together.  They  gave  short  regular  jumps  with  their  feet  close  together,  imitating 
the  movements  of  a  fox,  barking  and  moving  about,  first  in  one  direction,  and  then 
in  another,  just  as  a  fox  does.  The  two  second-men  (eyes)  danced  between  the  two 
lines,  barking  and  swinging  their  spears.  They  did  not  move  in  straight  lines,  be- 
cause the  fox  never  goes  straight.  His  tail  always  seems  to  guide  him.  When  the 
white-circle  men  shouted,  '  That  is  enough,'  the  dance  ceased  and  they  all  seated 
themselves.    After  a  short  rest  the  dance  was  continued.^ 

Some  of  the  songs  run:  "Fox  says,  four  times  I  am  going  to  run.  Days 
arc  my  medicine;  they  are  powerful.  Nights  are  my  medicine;  they  are 
powerful." 

t  McCllzitOCk.  44e-447. 
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The  ceremony  within  the  enclosure  is  chiefly  that  of  the  transfer.  For 
this  four  days  and  nights  were  required.  The  incoming  members  were 
required  to  abstain  from  sleep  during  this  entire  period.  During  the  night 
they  often  paraded  about  the  camps>  occasionally  shouting.  A  curious 
thing  is  that  during  this  period  they  are  forbidden  to  scratch  themselves 
with  the  fingers  but  are  given  scratching  sticks.  Should  they  use  the  fingers 
they  will  become  scabby  and  vermin-infested  like  the  kit-fox.  At  no  time 
must  fox  hair  be  burned  in  a  member's  tipi  and  no  rabbit  meat  cooked  at  his 
fireplace.  McClintock  states  that  members  were  not  permitted  to  kill  or 
trap  the  kit-fox.^  According  to  Grinnell,  "if  they  were  at  war  in  summer 
and  wanted  a  storm  to  come  up,  they  would  take  some  dirt  and  water  and 
rub  it  on  the  kit-fox  skin,  and  this  would  cause  a  rain-storm  to  come  up. 
In  winter,  snow  and  dirt  would  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  and  this  would  bring 
up  a  snow-storm."^ 

Unlike  the  horns,  the  wives  were  not  members;  but  they  were  painted 
by  the  former  members  in  the  manner  described  for  the  horns,  to  give  them 
the  power  to  care  for  and  handle  their  husbands'  regalia.  We  obtained  no 
account  of  this  ceremony,  further  than  the  belief  that  it  was  identical  \*dth 
that  of  the  horn  society  (p.  410).  The  notion  that  the  women  were  not 
members  may,  of  course,  be  but  a  difference  in  point  of  view,  since  their 
functions  in  the  kit-fox  seem  to  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  horns.* 

In  closing,  it  may  be  noted  that  we  find  a  tradition  that  the  kit-fox  as 
here  described  was  the  result  of  an  ancient  union  between  two  other  societies. 
What  these  were,  we  did  not  learn.  Big-brave  says  he  saw  the  last  kit-fox 
dance  some  fifty  years  ago,  but  that  for  many  years  several  of  the  lances 
were  kept  and  transferred  as  other  bundles.  The  lances  and  headdress 
were  often  carried  to  war  as  individual  war  bundles.  In  former  times, 
only  members  were  permitted  to  touch  the  lances  or  any  other  part  of  the 
regalia. 

THE   CATCHERS. 

The  organization  of  this  society  is  as  follows : — 

Leaders  (2)  Catchers  (x) 

Pipe  men  (2)  Drummers  (4) 

Tomahawk  men  (2)  Women  members  (x) 


1  McCUntock.  44r>. 

«  GrlnnoU,  202. 

>  Bear-skin  and  BJg-brave  state  that  the  horn  and  kit-fox  societies  were  tho  same  In 
most  rcsiH»cts.  Their  lances  were  alike,  the  women  were  "  painted  "the  same  way,  but  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  the  kit-fox  songs  are  sung  in  the  horn  ceremonies. 

Maximilian  (German  ed.  577)  notes  both  the  kit-fox  and  the  hom<}.  giving  tlie  hooked 
staff  as  the  emblem  of  the  former  and  asserting  that  the  latter  wear  "  thin  horns  " 
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The  two  leaders  carry  bows  and  arrows  painted  red.  These  arrows  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  medicine  since  it  was  believed  they  never  missed 
their  mark.    They  were  therefore  a  very  important  war  medicine. 

The  two  leaders  paint  the  face  all  over  with  dark  red  paint  and  draw  a 
black  mark  from  the  forehead  down  across  the  nose  and  a  black  circle  entirely 
around  the  face.  They  wear  a  plain  buckskin  suit,  without  weasel-tails  or 
hair  fringes,  but  painted  all  over  with  red  paint.  One  informant  claims  that 
the  leaders  painted  their  faces  in  a  different  manner,  the  forehead,  sides,  and 
chin  being  red  with  two  pairs  of  oblique  lines  extending  in  toward  the  nose. 

The  two  pipe  men  were  in  reality  the  keepers  of  medicine-pipes.  Though 
the  society  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  the  pipes  are  still  cared  for  and  their 
rituals  occasionally  demonstrated.  Wolf-tail  and  Split-ears  are  the  present 
o^Tiers  of  these  pipes.  The  transfer  ceremony  for  them  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  medicine-pipes  although  they  are  known  as  catcher's  pipes.     The 

« 

pipes  themselves  are  different  and  their  rituals  contain  some  of  the  regular 
medicine-pipe  songs.  Among  the  other  songs  are  those  of  the  catchers 
society  and  the  iniskim  (buffalo  rock). 

The  pipe  ceremony  was  described  as  follows: — 

First  a  smudge  is  made,  the  owner  holding  up  some  sweetgrass  above  his  head  and 
Hinging.  The  wonls  of  the  song  are,  "That  which  is  above,  it  is  powerful."  Then 
he  brings  the  sweetgrass  down  and  lays  it  on  the  fire,  at  the  same  time  the  song  runs, 
**This,  the  earth,  it  is  powerful.*'  After  the  smudge  is  made  the  o^^Tier  of  the  pipe 
and  his  wife  both  hold  their  hands  in  the  smoke  and  then  over  the  pipe  bundle,  then 
make  four  passes  and  untie  the  strings.  The  buffalo  rocks  are  then  taken  out  and 
plac»ed  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  open  pipe  bundle.  The  owner  takes  up  the  pipe, 
holding  it  in  his  anns  as  if  it  were  a  baby.  At  this  time  they  sing  the  iniskim  songs, 
the  words  of  which  are:  "A  hundred  buffalo  I  have  fallen  (caused  to  go  over  the 
drive)."  All  this  time  the  man  is  holding  the  pipe  in  his  arms  and  praying  to  it. 
Then  he  lays  the  pipe  down  and  has  his  face  painted  with  a  red  and  black  circle 
around  it  and  a  black  streak  acrass  the  forehead,  nose,  and  chin.  Then  they  sing 
the  dance  songs  of  the  catchers.  The  ovmer  gets  up  with  the  pipe  and  dances, 
everybody  in  the  tipi  being  required  to  dance  with  him.  All  stand  in  their  places  and 
dance,  first  to  ths  southeast,  then  face  the  north,  then  the  southeast,  and  then  the 
north.  Then  the  man  hands  the  pijx?  to  the  one  next  him  and  this  man  dances  twice 
towards  the  south  and  twice  towanls  the  north,  wiiile  all  the  others  dance  in  turn  as 
he  does.  Then  this  man  turns  the  pipe  over  to  the  next  person  and  all  dance  as  be- 
fore, until  the  pipe  has  passed  entirely  around  the  circle,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
present  being  required  to  dance  with  it.  Four  drums  are  used  and  the  dancers  shout 
and  make  all  the  noise  they  can.  When  all  have  danced  with  the  pipe,  it  is  handed 
back  to  the  owner  and  he  lays  it  down.  This  closes  the  ceremony  and  the  bundle  is 
tied  up. 

The  purchaser  of  the  catchers  pipe  makes  the  sweat  house  for  the  owner 
and  on  entering  with  him,  presents  him  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  with  a  formal 
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request  for  the  transfer  of  the  catchers  pipe.  He  must  also  give  the  owner 
a  horse  at  this  time.  The  next  day  the  transfer  ceremony  begins,  requiring^ 
four  days.  Each  day  the  bundle  is  opened  and  the  ceremony  just  described 
performed.  At  present  the  purchaser  is  required  to  pay  ten  head  of  horses, 
blankets,  clothing,  etc.,  but  in  olden  times,  five  head  of  horses  were  all  they 
paid.  (Vol.  7, 159.)  An  informant  states  that  the  two  catchers  pipes  were 
formerly  quite  peculiar  and  did  not  resemble  the  other  pipes.  Now, 
however,  the  rituals  are  much  the  same  which  he  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  transferred  many  times  and  that  each  owner  tended  to 
add  or  modify  the  ritual  according  to  some  vision  or  dream. 

The  tomahawk  men  dressed  in  plain  painted  buckskin  suits,  but  wore 
buffalo  robes  with  beadwork  at  the  two  upper  comers  to  which  tie-strings 
were  attached.  In  the  middle  of  the  robe  was  a  large  beaded  cross.  The 
function  of  the  tomahawk  men  is  to  stop  fighting  or  other  boisterous  conduct 
in  the  camps.  It  is  said  that  they  are  always  certain  to  turn  up  whenever 
there  is  trouble  around. 

According  to  one  informant,  the  tomahawk  men  carried  symbolic  axes 
or  hatchets  carved  out  of  wood  while  the  members  carried  clubs  covered 
with  buckskin  fringes  and  white  beads,  with  buffalo  and  deer  hoofs  at  the 
ends  of  the  fringes  to  serve  as  rattles.  In  Maximilian's  accoimt*of  the 
leaders  we  find  the  following: —  "They  carry  as  their  badge  a  wooden  club 
the  breadth  of  a  hand  with  hoofs  of  the  buffalo  cow  hanging  to  the  handle.'^ 
(117.)    All  the  members  wore  buckskin  suits  and  robes. 

In  the  formal  ceremony  they  sit  in  a  circle  with  four  drummers  in  the 
middle.  After  the  dance  they  go  about  the  camp  and  tear  up  the  robes  of 
anyone  they  chance  to  meet.  In  the  dance  the  pipe  men  dance  first.  As  in 
most  other  societies  the  dance  is  repeated  four  times. 

When  the  catchers  are  sent  in  pursuit  of  a  delinquent  or  misbehaving 
tribesman,  he  may  escape  them  provided  he  can  get  into  a  position  in  which 
none  of  the  members  overcame  an  enemy.  Thus,  if  he  wades  into  the  water 
on  foot,  he  cannot  be  touched  except  by  such  members  as  have  overcome 
an  enemy  in  the  water  on  foot.  If  he  rides  into  the  water  he  must  be  taken 
by  a  member  who  has  dismounted  an  enemy  in  the  water,  etc. 


THE   BULL  SOCIETY. 


The  oldest  one  of  the  series  and  the  highest  in  rank  is  the  bull  society. 
It  has  been  many  years  since  the  last  ceremony  and  scarcely  anyone  alive 
now  even  saw  their  dance.  Fortunately,  the  peculiar  belief  about  war- 
bonnets  discussed  elsewhere  (Vol.  7,  116)  tended  to  preserve  the  ritual. 
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Our  chief  specific  infonnation  was  obtained  from  two  informants  whose 
narrative  we  give  in  substance. 

According  to  Red-plume  the  bull  society  originated  in  a  dream :  — 

A  man  onoe  dreamed  that  he  was  invited  to  a  ceremony.  He  felt  that  the  persons 
dancing  there  were  transformed  bufiPalo  bulls.  One  of  them  said  to  him,  ''We  in- 
vited you  here  to  show  how  to  do  this  ceremony.  We  shall  give  (transfer)  it  to  you." 
So  the  dreamer  watched  and  noted  all.  Then  he  went  home.  A  long  time  after  this 
dream  he  called  the  people  together  and  told  them  the  story.  He  asked  them  to 
help  him  start  the  society.    They  agreed  and  so  the  bull  society  began. 

The  leader  of  the  society  wore  a  straight-up  bonnet  with  a  tail  also  bearing  feath- 
ers. The  latter  are  spoken  of  as  "boss  ribs."  ^  This  seems  to  be  the  same  general 
t3rpe  as  used  by  the  horn  society. 

Two  members  were  known  as  the  scabby  bulls.  They  wore  headdresses  made 
from  the  horns  and  hairy  skin  of  the  buffalo;  also  robes  with  the  hairy  side  out.  Their 
position  in  the  dance  was  at  the  end  of  the  line,  or  something  like  the  bears  in  the 
brave  society. 

There  were  two  yoimg  unmarried  men  members.  They  wore  caps  of  otterskin 
with  a  few  erect  eagle  tail-feathers  behind  and  before. 

The  lay  members  seem  to  have  been  of  two  classes;  those  wearing  straight-up 
bonnets  and  those  wearing  horn  bonnets. 

In  the  dance  they  formed  two  abreast,  the  leader  at  the  head  and  the  scabby 
bulls  at  the  rear.  The  two  yoimg  members  occupied  outlying  positions  on  the 
flanks.  They  sat  in  this  position  in  the  open  before  they  danced.  The  four  drum- 
mers were  stationed  some  distance  in  the  rear.  Their  first  formation  was  always 
some  distance  outside  of  the  camp  circle.  After  they  had  lined  up,  they  waited  until 
a  horseman  performed  a  curious  ceremony.*  As  he  set  out  he  carried  some  robes 
and  other  valuable  property.  He  acted  as  if  the  bull  society  were  real  buffalo,  being 
careful  to  keep  away  from  the  wind  until  he  had  the  line  between  him  and  the  camp. 
Then  he  dismounted  and  kindled  a  fire  with  buffalo  chips.  All  this  time  the  men  in 
line  were  on  their  knees  making  dancing  motions  with  their  bodies,  accompanied 
by  the  drummers  and  singers.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  rose,  the  men  in  the  line  turned 
to  look  at  it.  The  rider  mounted,  shouted,  and  rode  toward  them.  At  this,  the 
bulls  started  forward  on  a  trot,  while  the  musicians  foUowed,  singing  and  drumming. 
The  horseman  rode  along  on  the  flank.  When  he  shouted,  all  stopped  and  looked 
at  him.  Then  he  threw  down  one  of  the  presents  he  carried  and  shouted  as  before. 
At  this  the  line  started  on  again.    This  was  done  four  times. 

Then  the  rider  drove  them  to  a  watering  place.  As  the  dancers  neared  the 
water,  he  dismounted  and  standing  to  one  side  of  the  line  took  up  four  stones.  Then 
he  counted  four  war  deeds  and  gave  a  horse  to  some  one  (not  a  member).  Then  he 
threw  a  stone  into  the  water  at  which  the  bulls  ran  back.  The  bulls  again  approached 
and  were  again  frightened.    At  the  fifth  attempt,  they  drank. 

After  this  they  proceeded  to  the  camp  circle  where  they  formed  in  a  circle  and 
danced  like  the  other  societies. 


I  Vol.  7. 114. 

•  Curtis.  Vol.  6.  28.  says  this  wm  a  young  man.    Our  informant  says  he  must  be  a  very 
distinguished  man  and  wealthy  and  not  likely  to  be  young. 
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The  bull  society  became  extinct  because  of  a  curious  belief.  The  originator 
warned  them  that  if  a  dancer  fell,  he  would  soon  die.  It  so  happened  once  that  two 
dancers  fell  and  died  very  soon  thereafter.  So  the  people  ruled  to  omit  the  cere- 
monies. 

All  the  war-bonnet  bundles  used  now,  came  from  the  bull  society  and  when 
transferring  them,  the  bull  songs  are  rendered. 

An  old  man  named  Boy  says  his  father  saw  the  bulls  dance  and  handed 
down  an  accoimt  of  them,  as  follows : — 

They  were  the  most  ancient  society.  One  of  the  leaders  wore  a  robe  hair  side 
out  and  a  headdress  made  from  the  skin  of  a  buffalo's  head,  with  the  horns  polished. 
The  left  horn  was  painted  blue  with  a  blue  plume  at  the  tip.  The  right  horn  was 
painted  white.  The  other  leader  wore  a  st<raight-up  feather  bonnet  without  a  tail. 
Weasel  fringes  hung  from  the  sides.  On  the  front  was  an  arrow,  about  the  length  of 
the  forearm.  This  was  fastened  crosswise  and  with  weasel  fringes  at  each  end  of  the 
feathering.  The  arrow,  the  bonnet,  and  feathers  were  well  daubed  with  red  paint. 
As  to  the  arrow,  it  is  said  that  once  in  a  fight  with  the  Crow  Indians  the  leader  of  the 
bulls  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  so  he  symbolically  painted  the  headdress  red  (blood 
color)  and  tied  an  arrow  upon  it.     He  also  wore  a  robe  hair  side  out.^ 

The  dance  formation  for  the  society  was  two  abreast.  The  two  leaders  were  in 
the  front  rank,  but  just  back  of  them  was  a  single  individual.  He  wore  a  straight-up 
feather  bonnet  painted  red  but  without  the  arrow.  On  the  left  side  of  the  bonnet 
band  was  a  brass  disc.  Behind  this  man  ranged  the  members  two  by  two.  At  the 
rear  sat  a  lone  man  known  as  a  scabby  bull.  He  wore  a  robe  minus  the  hair  in  patches 
as  the  name  indicates.  On  his  head  was  the  entire  skin  of  an  otter,  forming  a  band 
with  the  head  and  tail  behind.  At  the  front  and  back  are  fans  of  eagle  tail-feathers. 
Weasel  tail  fringes  hang  down  at  the  sides  and  the  back.  The  band  of  otterskin  is 
about  six  fingers  wide.  On  the  left  side  is  a  brass  disc  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
mounted  on  a  larger  disc  of  rawhide  with  fringes  of  weasel  fiu*.  The  edges  of  the 
rawhide  disc  are  beaded. 

The  members  wore  robes  with  the  hair  side  out  and  straight-up  bonnets  with  tail 
pieces  and  erect  feathers.     These  are  called  "boss  rib"  bonnets. 

When  dancing  they  snorted  like  buffalo,  turning  their  heads  from  side  to  side, 
but  keeping  in  line.  They  also  pretended  to  hook  each  other.  Four  drummers  were 
placed  at  the  rear.  On  one  ffank  was  a  rider  supposed  to  be  driving  the  buffalo  to 
the  pound  or  to  water.  Now  and  then  he  shouted  and  dropped  a  blanket,  four  in  all. 
These  represented  the  piles  of  rock  forming  the  lines  to  a  drive.* 

The  things  thrown  down  were  left  for  the  poor  and  aged  who  collected  them. 
At  the  start  the  dancers  moved  slowly,  then  on  a  trot,  and  finally  on  a  gallop  like  a 
herd  of  buffalo  when  pursued.  The  rider  drove  them  to  a  watering  place,  but  threvp 
a  stone  in  to  scare  them  back  as  they  pretended  to  drink.  At  last  he  fired  a  gun  and 
threw  it  away  for  the  poor.    This  ended  the  dance. 

At  other  times,  the  musicians  built  fires  of  buffalo  dung.  When  the  bulls 
smelled  the  smoke  they  danced  off  in  another  direction.  Again,  the  society  sat  in  a 
circle  and  danced  like  the  braves. 


>  Curtis,  Vol.  6,  28,  says  a  pointless  arrow  was  worn  but  our  Informant  is  positive  that 
the  arrow  had  a  metal  point,  in  short,  a  real  arrow. 
«  Vol.  6.  35. 
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All  the  war-bonnets  we  now  have  came  from  the  bulls  and  in  transferring  the  same 
the  songs  of  this  society  are  smig. 

The  importance  of  this  society  may  justify  the  full  presentation  of  still 
another  account  by  Big-brave: — 

^Tien  Big-brave's  father  was  quite  a  young  man  he  saw  the  bull  society.  The 
following  is  his  account  of  it  as  told  by  Big-brave. 

One  morning  the  people  moved  their  camp  a  short  distance  away,  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bull  society  remaining  behind,  ^\^len  the  camp  was  pitched  an  old  man 
called  out,  saying  that  someone  must  ride  back  and  drive  the  bulls  to  the  camps  and 
to  the  water.  One  of  the  chief  warriors  taking  some  blankets  with  him  rode  back  on 
a  fine  pinto  horse  to  drive  in  the  bulls. 

The  bulls  all  wore  buffalo  robes  with  the  hair  side  out  and  painted  with  white 
earth  in  spots  to  represent  mud.  Many  wore  horn  bonnets  while  some  wore  buffalo 
head  wool  bonnets  which  had  small  feathers  fastened  to  them.     One  of  the  leaders 
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Fig.  17.     Headdresses  worn  In  the  Bull  Society.     Drawn  by  Big-brave. 


wore  an  otterskin  cap  with  its  edges  decorated  with  bands  of  blue  seed  beads,  while 
at  four  sides  were  quill-wrapped  feathers  decorated  with  bits  of  weasel  tails  at  their 
tips.  The  width  of  the  cap  was  two  hands.  Four  pieces  of  some  fungus  growth 
which  is  found  on  trees  in  the  north  were  attached  to  this  cap.  The  other  leader  wore 
a  straight-up  war-bonnet  similar  to  those  made  nowadays  with  weasel  tail  fringe  and 
feathers,  but  with  an  arrow  about  the  length  of  the  forearm  placed  horizontally 
across  the  front.  It  is  called  "the  bonnet  which  was  struck  with  an  arrow"  and 
after  the  bull  society  was  dLsoontinued  was  used  a  great  deal  in  war. 

Two  of  the  members  were  known  as  the  scabby  bulls.  They  wore  robes  that 
were  either  poorly  dressed  or  with  the  hair  partly  worn  off  to  represent  scabby  bulls. 
They  usually  followed  behind  the  others. 

When  the  man  riding  the  pinto  horse  approached  the  place  where  the  bulls  were, 
he  made  a  fire  a  short  distance  from  them  on  the  leeward  side.  He  started  the 
fire  with  a  flint  and  steel.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  reached  the  bulls,  they  all  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  fire,  the  rider  mounted  his  horse,  shouted  four  times  and  the 
buUs  rose  shaking  themselves  and  pretending  to  hook  one  another.     Finally,  they 
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started  ofif  slowly,  repeatedly  looking  back  at  the  rider  while  their  wives  brought  up 
the  rear.  Four  men  drummed  and  sang  for  them  as  they  marched  in  the  direction 
of  the  camp.  Some  of  the  songs  ran  as  follows:  —  "The  ground  is  oiu*  medicine;  it 
is  powerful.    The  wind  is  our  medicine.     Man,  I  want  to  hook.'' 

The  messenger  rode  alongside  the  bulls  and  dropped  a  blanket  in  their  path  to 
head  them  ofif.    These  blankets  were  picked  up  by  others  who  followed  behind. 

When  they  came  near  the  camp  the  bulls  were  driven  toward  a  lake  and  then 
another  man  was  asked  to  splash  the  water  for  the  bulls  as  they  drank.  The  man  who 
splashed  the  water  was  a  chief.  He  took  four  bufiTalo  dungs  and  counted  four  war 
deeds.  While  he  counted,  some  of  his  kin  threw  down  near  him  blankets  and  other 
valuables  to  honor  him.    These  things  were  taken  by  the  bystanders. 

As  the  bulls  began  to  drink  he  threw  a  bufifalo  chip  into  the  water.  This  fright- 
ened the  bulls  and  they  turned  back.  Again,  he  threw  in  a  bufifalo  chip  and  again 
the  bulls  turned  back.  This  was  repeated  four  times  and  then  the  bulls  drank, 
ending  their  march  to  the  water. 

During  this  march  one  of  the  scabby  bulb  fell.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  picking 
berries  with  some  women  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  and  killed.  It  is  said 
to  be  bad  luck  for  one  of  the  members  to  fall  during  the  march  or  dance. 

Big-brave  said  that  they  usually  dance  after  being  watered  but  that  his 
father  did  not  see  them  dance.  All  the  war-bonnets  used  nowadays  are  said 
to  come  from  the  bull  society. 

While  these  accounts  do  not  agree  in  all  their  details,  they  are  in  general 
accord.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  last  member  of  this  society  died  many 
years  ago,  we  are  fortunate  in  receiving  even  these  fragments.  Curtis  * 
denies  that  the  bulls  were  a  part  of  the  regular  series,  but  our  informants 
were  positive  that  they  were.  Since  among  neighboring  tribes  the  bidl 
society  was  one  of  the  series  and  usually  of  the  highest  rank,  we  accept  these 
statements  as  correct.  We  have  also  the  testimony  of  Maximilian,*  Grinnell, 
and  McClintock  in  our  favor. 

In  the  account  of  the  horns  we  noted  Running-w^olf's  theory  that  the 
society  had  assimilated  parts  of  the  bull  ritual.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
headgear  credited  to  the  bulls  is  very  much  like  some  horn  society  regalia 
in  contrast  to  that  of  the  kit-fox. 


>  Ciirtls.  6.  28. 

»  Stomfck  (die  Bisonstiere.  les  gros  boeiifs).  Sie  bilden  eigentUch  den  erstcn,  d.  h. 
ausgczeichiiet.sten  aller  Vereine,  und  slnd  die  erstcn  Im  Range.  In  der  Hand  tragen  sie  eJn 
Mededno-Zeichen  mlt  Bisonhufen  behangen.  Wenn  sie  bel  ihrem.  besondcren  Gesange 
tanzen,  so  rassein  sic  mlt  jenen  Hiifen.  Um  die  Polizei  zu  handhaben  sind  sie  su  alt;  denn 
sie  sind  dnrch  alle  Vereine  hindurch  gegangen  und  man  betrachtet  sie  als  gleicbsam  im 
Ruhestande.  In  gewisser  Art  sind  sie  von  dem  Vereine  der  th&tigen  und  angesehenon  Solda- 
ten  sclion  wieder  hinabgestiegen.  Bd  ihrem  Medecino-Tanze  tragen  sio  auf  dem  Kopfo  ©ino 
Mtttze  von  den  langen  Stimhaaren  imd  der  M&hne  des  Blsonstiers,  welche  lang  herabhiingen. 
(Maximilian,  German  edition,  578-^579.) 
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Blood  Societies. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Piegan,  our  Blood  infonnants  were  definite  and  con- 
sistent in  the  order  and  rank  of  these  societies.  Reference  to  the  list  (p. 
366)  shows  them  parallel  to  the  Piegan  series  except  that  the  places  of  the 
all-brave-dogs  and  the  braves  are  interchanged.  Then  instead  of  the 
front-tails  we  find  the  black-soldiers  and  for  the  kit-fox,  the  horns.  Two 
organizations  are  missing,  giving  the  Blood  division  a  smaller  series. 

The  mosquitoes  use  tipi  covers  turned  inside  out  to  form  the  shelter  for 
their  transfer  ceremony,  but  in  all  other  respects  resemble  the  Piegan 
society. 

Though  boys  of  any  age  may  enter  the  mosquitoes  they  must  be  of 
marriageable  age,  or  young  men  before  they  are  expected  to  join  the  all- 
brave-dogs.  Our  informants  make  no  mention  of  the  two  bears,  but  credit 
the  two  leaders  with  a  similar  costume  and  the  bearing  of  bows  and  arrows. 
Otherwise,  the  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Piegan. 

As  to  the  braves,  all-brave-dogs,  dogs,  and  raven-bearers,  no  important 
differences  from  the  Piegan  came  to  our  knowledge. 

BLACK-SOLDIERS. 

Unfortunately,  our  information  on  this  organization  is  meager.  The 
members  were  said  to  carry  daggers,  wear  no  clothing  (except  breech  cloth 
and  moccasins)  and  to  paint  their  bodies  red.  Around  the  ankles  were 
strips  of  coyote  skin.  There  was  also  a  cap  or  headdress,  consisting  of  a 
band  of  coyote  skin  with  a  pendant  tip  at  the  rear  (see  Vol.  7,  99).  An 
eagle  feather  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  cap,  suggesting  horns. 

There  are  two  leaders  each  wearing  an  entire  coyote  skin  over  the  shoul- 
ders. Another  important  officer  is  the  keeper  of  the  pipe.  In  the  ceremon- 
ies he  rides  a  horse,  holding  the  pipe  and  wearing  the  headdress,  feathers, 
etc.,  making  up  the  regalia  of  a  regular  pipe  owner  (see  Vol.  7, 138).  In 
the  dance  he  rides  into  the  circle  and  when  dismounted  (p.  387)  joins  in  the 
dance. 

When  the  camp  circle  is  formed  the  pipe  keeper  pitches  his  tipi  inside 
the  circle.  If  the  society  is  called  upon  to  render  police  service  neither  he 
nor  the  two  leaders  take  part  in  the  forcible  restrainment  or  punishment 
of  offenders. 
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THE   CATCHERS. 


The  catchers  have  two  pipes  spoken  of  as  the  black-covered  pipes  (see 

Vol.  7,  159)  whose  keepers  are  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ers. The  members  carried  a  curious  club,  spoken  of 
as  an  ax  (Fig.  18).  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  broken 
end  of  a  tipi  pole,  painted  red,  and  trimmed  with  a 
bunch  of  buffalo  dew  claws.' 

According  to  one  informant  the  pipestem  is  covered 
with  eagle  plumes  and  four  bimches  of  tail  feathers. 
The  owner  wears  wTistlets  bearing  small  iniskims  (buf- 
falo rocks)  and  some  human  hair.  On  the  head  he 
wears  a  fan-like  bonnet  of  owl  feathers  to  the  top  of 
which  is  fastened  a  small  iniskim.  With  the  pipe  there 
is  a  buffalo  chip  enclosed  in  a  pericardium.  A  speci- 
men will  be  found  in  the  collection  (50-4534b).  The 
pipes  should  rest  on  this  when  being  smoked,  but  if 
such  were  not  at  hand  an  ordinary  buffalo  chip  was 
substituted. 

The  painting  was  described  as  a  black  hand  across 
the  mouth  and  chin. 

When  acting  as  police  the  members  cannot  enter 
water  to  make  an  arrest  in  consequence  of  which  one 
may  escape  by  riding  into  a  stream.  The  pipe  keepers  do  not  perform 
police  service. 


\(i 
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Pig.  18  (50-5410a). 
Club  carried  by  the 
Catchers.  Blood. 

Length.  68  cm. 


THE   HORNS. 


While  the  corresponding  society  among  the  Piegan  has  long  been  extinct 
the  horns  still  flourish  among  the  Blood.  There  are  many  members  among 
the  North  Blackfoot  and  tlie  North  Piegan  and  a  few  among  the  South 
Piegan,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  the  ceremonies  are  rarely  held  except  on  the 
Blood  Reserve.  We  never  saw  any  of  the  ceremonies  but  collected  some  of 
the  regalia.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  society  to  give  a  public  ceremony  at  the 
sun  dance  and  to  offer  their  unwrapped  hooked  lances  to  the  sun.  W^e  saw 
these  still  in  place  on  the  sun  dance  field  (Fig.  19).  Ch^'ing  to  the  universal 
fear  of  this  society  and  the  secrecy  of  its  ritual,  we  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  securing  information  and  specimens  of  regalia.  The  latter  and  all  the 
general  information  was  given  the  writer  by  various  Blood  Indians,  but  the 
secret  part  of  the  ceremony  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Duvall  from  two  inform- 
ants whose  narratives  we  present  in  full. 
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The  following  is  the  statement  of  a  Blood  woman  who  had  herself  taken 
part  in  the  ceremonies: — 

The  members  of  the  horn  society  are  regarded  au  very  powerful  men  and  women. 
It  is  very  dangerous  even  to  talk  about  Ihem  and  one  muHt  not  tell  what  in  done  in 
the  society;  iU  luck  will  surely  befall  him  if  he  does.  The  ceremoniew  are  necret. 
The  povr^r  of  members  is  so  great  that  to  wish  anyone  ill  or  dead  ix  all  that  is  needed 
t«  bring  the  rtaliiatioD.  .^mong  the  Blood,  the  fear  of  Ihc  horn  society  is  still  so 
great  that  in  court  proceedings  it  is  umal  to  take  oath  by  them,  (hut  b<'ing  the  most 
solemn  oaih.    Thus  a  man  will  swear,  "I  will  speak  the  truth  by  the  honw." 
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secured,  Fig.  21.  It  is  of  the  head  band  type  with  a  fringe  of  weasel  tails.)  Each 
of  these  men  CEirries  a  small  bulb  rattle  with  large  wrist  guard  and  streamers  of  ribbon 
at  the  end.    Their  clothing  is  of  no  fixed  form,  but  should  be  elegant. 

Of  lower  position  is  a  single  man  wearing  a  cap  made  of  swan  skin  who  also  can 
dress  up  to  his  means.  His  distinctive  badge  is  a  staff,  or  lance,  about  seven  feet 
long,  painted  yellow  and  sharpened  at  one  end.  To  it  is  strung  a  strip  of  flannel  in 
sections  of  black  and  white.  In  the  ceremonies  this  lance  is  planted  in  front  of  its 
bearer  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  ''mighty  lance." 

There  are  two  mounted  men,  one  on  a  black  horse,  the  other  on  a  white  one. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  the  "ones  who  ride  back  and  forth."  The  one  on  the  black 
horse  wears  a  black  suit  and  uses  a  black  saddle.  His  face  is  painted  red  and  he  ties 
four  owl  tail  feathers  in  his  hair.    The  one  on  the  white  horse  wears  a  weasel-tail  suit 

and  paints  the  face  red.  Sometimes  he 
wears  a  white  hat.  Both  men  carry 
hooked  lances  about  eight  feet  long.  The 
one  on  the  black  horse  carries  an  otter- 
wrapped  lance  with  occasional  bands  of 
swan  skin,  while  the  rider  of  the  white 
horse  carries  one  wrapped  with  white  swan 
skin  with  occasional  trimmings  of  otter. 
Four  eagle  tail-feathers  are  strung  on  each. 
One  of  the  lay  members  carries  the 
entire  skin  of  a  running  fisher,  stuffed  and 
with  brass  buttons  for  eyes.  The  other 
members  carry  hooked  lances  also  wrapped 
with  otter  fur  and  trimmed  with  swan  skin. 
Four  drums  are  used  in  the  public 

™.,*«      *TTj^  -^w*uTT—      dances  which  occur  in  the  day  time,  in  the 

Pig.  20.     A  Headdress  used  by  the  Horn  .      ,  ,  ^   ,  . 

Society.    Drawn  by  an  Informant.  oP®°  ^  about  the  center  of  the  camp  cir- 

cle.  The  members  sit  in  a  three  quarter 
circle  with  the  opening  toward  the  east.  At  each  end  of  the  crescent  is  set  up  one 
of  the  lances  borne  by  the  moimted  pair.  These  are  spoken  of  as  the  white  and  black 
hooked  lance  respectively.  The  two  leaders  sit  at  the  middle,  or  west  part  of  the 
circle,  and  the  two  rattle  bearers  to  their  left.  The  so-called  "mighty-lance"  is  set 
up  inside  in  front  of  the  leaders.  Those  of  the  members  are  planted  in  front  of  their 
respective  seats.  The  wives  of  the  various  members  sit  just  behind,  thus  forming  a 
second  circle.  The  men  rise  and  dance,  holding  their  lances  forward,  dancing  around 
in  a  circle  to  their  right  while  the  two  rattle  bearers  move  to  the  left.  Though  they 
keep  moving  in  the  same  direction  they  face  now  to  the  rear,  now  to  the  front.  The 
dnunmers  keep  their  places  in  the  center.  The  women  remain  seated  also.  The 
two  horsemen  do  not  use  horses  here.  Also  each  member  is  free  to  paint  as  he  elects. 
The  public  is  permitted  to  gather  and  look  on. 

The  transfer,  or  ceremony  proper,  is  a  secret  affair.  First  an  enclosure  is  made  by 
setting  up  tipi  poles  and  stretching  over  them  enough  tipi  covers  to  form  a  screen. 
The  old  members  are  now  to  sell  out  entire  and  in  secret  elect  their  successors.  A 
party  then  makes  a  round  of  the  camp  bringing  in  by  force  the  men  chosen,  also  their 
wives.^  As  some  of  those  chosen  succeed  in  eluding  their  ceremonial  captora,  the 
hunt  continues  until  the  required  number  is  secured. 


1  For  the  forced  transfer  see  Vol.  7. 156. 
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The  men  are  stripped  to  their  breech  cloth  and  moccasins  and  painted  all  over 
with  red  paint  by  their  ceremonial  fathers  and  transferrers.^  In  the  meantime,  the 
wives  of  the  fathers  and  sons  exchange  clothes  behind  curtains  held  up  by  the  wives 
of  the  transferrers.  The  son's  wife  is  then  brought  forward  and  given  two  suits  of 
clothing*  onfe  for  the  son  (her  husband)  and  one  for  the  transferrer;  she  also  takes  the 
lance  and  other  regalia  for  the  son.  She  goes  to  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure  and 
waits.  Then  the  transferrer  rises  and  followed  by  the  son,  walks  slowly  in  a  stooped 
position,  and  on  reaching  her  each  kisses  her  and  receives  the  clothing  in  turn.  The 
woman  then  takes  the  lance  and  other  regalia  to  the  rear  of  the  enclosure  where  she 
plants  the  former  and  hangs  up  the  latter.  Then  she  and  the  two  men  take  their 
seats,  the  latter  dressing  themselves  in  their  new  clothes.  During  all  this  the  father 
keeps  his  seat.  Each  son,  his  wife,  and  the  transferrer  go  through  the  above  pro- 
cedure in  turn. 

At  the  same  time  the  son's  friends  bring  in  horses,  blankets,  and  other  property 
to  pay  the  father.  Here  also  the  transaction  for  each  individual  is  separate.  This 
accomplished,  the  whole  body  enters  a  large  tipi  previously  set  up  inside  the  camp 
circle  where  they  sit  and  sing  the  songs  for  the  sons,  or  new  members. 

After  a  time  they  emerge  and  march  entirely  around  the  camp  circle,  sun-wise. 
The  two  riders  now  use  their  horses.  Four  times  they  pause  and  dance,  the  signal 
is  given  by  the  two  horsemen  riding  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  column.  Having 
made  the  circuit,  they  proceed  to  the  center  of  the  camp  where  the  mounted  bearer 
of  the  black  lance  invites  some  one  to  come  forward  and  recount  four  deeds  with  the 
lance.  If  the  members  present  cannot  do  this,  an  outsider  must  be  called  in.  Then 
they  dance  once  again;  after  which  the  women  take  the  lances  and  headdresses  and 
dance  with  them. 

In  all  dances  the  man  with  the  arrow  on  his  headdress  leads. 

After  a  time  a  herald  goes  about  the  camp  ordering  everybody  to  keep  close 
indoors,  for  the  secret  ceremony  of  the  horns  is  to  take  place.  The  new  members 
gather  in  a  large  tipi  "to  be  painted  by  their  fathers."  The  fathers,  or  the  old 
members  remain  in  their  own  tipis,  but  the  transferrers  meet  with  the  sons.  The  wife 
of  a  son  is  directed  to  undress  and  cover  herself  with  a  robe.  A  small  pipe  is  filled 
with  tobacco.  (One  was  obtained  among  the  Blood,  Fig.  22.)  The  woman  extends 
her  hands  under  the  robe  and  holds  the  pipe  horizontally  with  the  bowl  on  her  right 
side.  She  goes  out  and  enters  the  tipi  of  her  husband's  ceremonial  father,  sits  down 
at  his  left  and  offers  him  the  pipe.  He  takes  it,  holds  it  up,  and  prays;  then  lights 
it  and  smokes.  When  burnt  out,  he  refills  it  and  hands  it  back  to  the  woman.  (The 
woman  has  been  instructed  as  to  her  part.)  The  father  then  leaves  the  tipi  with  the 
woman.  Once  outside  they  walk  slowly  abreast,  but  some  six  feet  apart.  The 
father  watches  closely  for  if  the  woman  stumbles,  he  must  turn  back  at  once,  leaving 
her  to  return  to  her  husband.  When  the  two  are  out  some  distance  the  woman 
again  hands  the  pipe  to  the  father.  Again,  he  takes  it  and  prays,  but  does  not 
amoke.  The  woman  then  reclines  on  her  back  with  her  feet  together.  Vestem 
muiier  its  plicat  ut  genitalia  sola  aperta  suit.  The  father  places  a  piece  of  prairie- 
turnip  In  his  mouth  and  stands  first  at  the  woman's  feet  upon  which  he  spits;  then 
at  her  right,  then  at  the  head,  and  finally  at  the  left.    The  woman  lies  as  if  dead. 


i  In  the  tmiafBr  each  Individual  sells  to  one  other  In  the  same  fluhion  as  with  medicine 
bundles.  Vol.  7,  272.  The  man  selling  out  is  the  father  to  the  purchaser,  and  there  is  a  third 
man,  or  transferrer. 
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Pater  ad  mulieria  pedes  iterum  accedit  flectit<jue  super  earn.  Tunc,  manibus 
suis  in  lumeros  muleris  impositis,  genua  ad  eius  femora  coUocat  et  facit  sic  ut  mem- 
brum  suum  visile  vulvam  eius  attingat:  quo  facto  (ad  pedes)  surgit. 

Now,  the  ceremony  may  end  here  at  the  option  of  the  father.  If  not  he  goes  again 
to  her  foot.  Primum  in  formana  comus  digitum  vir  curvat:  deinde,  uno  femore  in 
sinistram  partem  amoto,  bisontis  modo  mugit;  postremo,  altero  femore  in  dextram 
partem  amoto  mulierem  futuere  incipit.  As  he  does  so  the  father  spits  into  the 
woman's  mouth  with  the  piece  of  turnip  in  his  own.  The  father  then  returns  to  his 
tipi,  while  the  woman  holding  the  pipe  as  before  goes  to  the  door  of  the  meeting  place. 
There  she  stands  until  someone  comes  out  to  see  who  is  there.  When  her  name  is 
announced,  the  transferrer  and  her  husband  go  to  the  door.  She  then  enters,  being 
careful  not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  door.  The  transferrer  kisses  her,  receiving  the 
turnip  into  his  mouth.  He  also  takes  the  pipe  still  filled.  Then  her  husband  kisses 
her. 

The  transferrer  asks  if  she  has  been  properly  painted,  and  she  answers  according 
to  the  completeness  of  the  preceding  ceremony.  If  the  ceremony  was  complete, 
the  pipe  she  carried  is  lighted  and  passed.  The  woman  is  put  to  bed,  still  covered 
with  her  robe,  where  she  must  lie  quietly  until  the  next  day. 

All  the  wives  of  members  must  go  through  with  this  during  the  same  evening. 


FIr.  22  (50-5401a).  A  Pipe  used  by  a  Blood  Woman  In  the  Transfer  Ceremony,  for  the 
Horn  Society.     Length.  30  cm. 

The  next  morning  camp  is  moved.  The  women  are  taken  up  and  placed  upon 
travois,  the  horses  being  led  by  their  husbands.  During  all  this  time  the  women  must 
fiL«*t  and  abstain  from  drink.  They  must  be  helped  on  and  off  the  travois,  etc.  After 
camp  is  pitchtnl,  the  women  each  go  to  their  fathers'  tipis  to  be  painted.  He  mixes 
up  red  and  blue  paints.  Tl  e  woman  takes  off  her  rol)e,  but  holds  a  corner  over  the 
pubes.  The  father  smears  her  entire  body  wuth  red  paint.  With  the  blue  paint  he 
marks  a  half  moon  on  her  breast.  Then  a  circle  on  her  back  with  either  blue  or  yel- 
low paint.  On  the  crown  of  her  head,  he  places  some  plumes.  A  blue  circle  is  drawn 
around  the  face,  a  cross  of  the  same  on  the  loft  cheek  and  a  dot  on  the  right.  (The 
men  paint  the  same  way.)     A  blue  mark  is  made  around  each  wrist  and  each  ankle. 

When  painted  the  woman  returns  to  her  tipi,  dresses,  breaks  her  fast  and  resumes 
her  daily  life.  Should  the  father  fail  to  complete  the  ceremony  the  woman's  face  is 
painted  differently.  The  left  half  is  yellow  and  the  right  blue.  On  the  yellow  side 
is  made  a  crosw  of  blue,  on  the  right  a  dot  of  yellow.  Around  the  left  wrist  and  ankle 
is  a  yellow  band,  around  the  right  a  blue  band.    Thus  all  may  know  by  the  painting. 

After  this  the  father  prays  over  some  pemmican  mixed  with  back  fat  and  berries 
and  gives  it  to  the  woman.    She  takes  it  home  and  distributes  it  to  her  relatives. 

The  moimted  bearer  of  the  white  lance  seems  to  be  under  obligations  to  complete 
the  ceremony.     Mulier  cum  viro  egreditur.    Velut  antra,  sic  mulier  nunc  decumbit; 
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vir,  autem  pipam  prope  mulieris  caput  coUocat,  at,  tunica  eius  alrepta,  libidiui  dat 
laxas  habenas.  Our  informant  states  that  this  white  lance  owner  is  usually  jealous 
of  his  wife  for  obvious  causes  and  is  not  likely  to  get  on  well  with  her. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Duvall's  notes: — 

A is  an  old  man  about  seventy-five  years  old  and  quite  absent-minded  so  that 

his  narrative  is  somewhat  disconnected.  Once  during  the  talk  the  clock  in  my  house 
began  to  strike.     He  paused  and  when  it  stopped,  prayed  to  it  for  help  in  obtaining 

food. 

This  man  is  a  Piegan  but  once  married  a  Blood  woman  and  lived  with  that 
division  for  a  time.  Thus  he  came  to  be  taken  into  the  horn  society.  He  did  not 
care  to  join,  but  one  day  a  horn  member  came  to  his  tipi,  circled  it,  and  then  came  in. 
He  said  that  he  had  come  to  take  me  into  the  horns.  ''You  cannot  refuse  for  I  have 
circled  your  tipi,''  he  said.  This  meant  that  bad  luck  would  be  his  portion,  if  he 
refused.  Hence,  our  informant  became  a  member.  He  was  conducted  to  the  meet- 
ing place  and  painted  entire  with  the  ''seventh  paint."  A  black  circle  was  marked 
around  his  face.    The  women,  by  the  way,  wear  seven  plumes  in  their  hair. 

It  is  very  dangerous  even  to  talk  about  the  society.  Once  in  a  dance  two  mem- 
bers fell  down;  they  died  in  a  short  time^  Our  informant  once  killed  a  buffalo  by  the 
power  of  the  horns.  In  chasing  a  herd  of  buffalo,  he  began  to  fall  behind.  Then  he 
rode  back  and  forth  across  their  trail  four  times,  whipped  the  ground  and  shouted. 
Setting  out  again  he  saw  a  fat  cow,  down  but  still  kicking.  At  another  time  he  used 
the  same  formula  to  cause  a  rider's  horse  to  fall.  Again  at  a  horse  race  between 
some  Piegan  and  Flathead  Indians,  he  spat  four  times  upon  a  stone  and  placed  it  in 
the  hoof  print  of  the  opposing  racer,  which  soon  became  lame. 

When  a  horn  member  wishes  to  kill  a  person,  he  sharpens  one  end  of  a  small  stick, 
paints  it  red,  names  the  victim  and  casts  the  stick  into  the  fire.  Once  when  the  horns 
were  assembled,  a  man  came  in  and  denounced  them  vigorously.  No  one  said 
anything  in  reply,  but  within  four  days  the  defamer  took  sick  and  died.  Thus  it  is 
dangerous  to  speak  evil  of  them.    Even  white  men  fear  them. 

Our  informant's  wife  did  not  join  the  horns  because  she  was  blind.  The  society, 
had  both  day  and  night  ceremonies.  The  latter  was  spoken  of  as,  "sending  tliem  out, " 
the  women  being  sent  out  to  be  painted  by  the  retiring  members.  On  the  evening 
for  this  ceremony,  orders  are  sent  out  for  everybody  to  remain  indoors  as  the  horns 
are  about  to  send  out  their  wives  to  be  painted.  The  people  fear  them  and  obey: 
should  anyone  go  out,  he  will  meet  with  grave  misfortune. 

Once  while  the  horns  were  marching  around,  they  entered  a  tipi  but  the  leader, 
seeing  that  he  must  pass  in  front  of  a  medicine-pipe  man,  paused.  The  others  told 
him  to  go  on  as  the  power  of  the  horns  was  much  greater.  So  they  all  passed  in 
front  of  him. 

In  the  painting  ceremony  the  wives  are  usually  sent  out  in  charge  of  a  third  man 
to  conduct  them  to  the  ceremonial  father.  .This  conductor  is  expected  to  make  the 
woman  fine  presents;  hence  one  seldom  wants  to  perform  this  service,  but  does  it 
only  by  compulsion.  The  woman  will  afterward  treat  her  conductor  in  a  familiar 
manner,  she  may  sit  by  him  and  wait  upon  him,  occasionally  "scratch  his  head," 
and  her  husband  can  say  nothing. 

In  the  painting  ceremony  the  husbands  are  assembled  in  the  meeting  place  and 
wait  there  while  their  wives  are  conducted  to  the  respective  fathers'  tipis.    The  father 
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takes  the  woman  outxtf-doora  and  proceeds  with  the  p^tit^.  If  properly  done, 
be  Bpita  a  piece  or  turnip  into  her  mouth. 

The  woman  is  then  conducted  back  to  her  husband.  As  they  come  near  the 
meeting  place,  the  conductor  gives  a  faint  signal,  like 
scouts  on  the  warpath.  Then  he  announces  the  name 
of  the  husband  after  which  the  woman  enters  and  spits 
the  piece  of  turnip  into  her  husband's  mouth.  This 
turnip  is  evidence  that  she  was  properly  painted.  She 
then  squats  over  a  smudge. 

Some  of  the  women  are  refused  by  the  fathers, 
because  they  themselves  are  not  of  good  repute  or 
because  their  husbands  are  not  worthy  men.  In  any 
case,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  husband  notrto  have  hia 
wife  properly  paint«d. 

Our  infonnant  never  went  through  this  painting 
ceremony.  Some  time  after  joining,  a  woman  came 
one  night  and  kicked  on  one  of  the  tipi  poles  saying 
that  she  came  to  be  painted.  He  told  her  that  he 
could  not  because  he  had  not  received  the  necessaiy 
instructions.  She  then  returned  to  her  husband,  who 
aent  her  to  another  man. 

The  writer  has  a  statement  from  Strangling- 
wolf  that  the  members  wear  no  clothes  and  paint 
the  entire  body  red.  Some  wear  plumes  at  the 
backs  of  the  head,  others  wear  war-bonnets  of 
several  different  forms.  The  lances,  however, 
are  the  main  objects.  They  are  usually  made  of 
pine  and  cut  thirty  hands  long.    The  leader's 

lance  is  five  hands  longer.  The  hook  is  made  of  birch  and  tied  with  sinew. 
Around  the  places  where  the  lance  is  to  be  held,  bladders  are  wrapped, 
because  no  one  should  touch  any  of  the  other  parts.  Nine  eagle  tail-feathers 
are  used  for  each  lance.  The  wrappings  are  of  otter  and  swan  skin.  These 
are  kept  in  bundles,  but  new  sticks  are  required  for  each  ceremony,  the  old 
ones  being  offered  to  the  sun  (Fig.  19).  These  are  provided  by  certain  men 
and  the  fee  is  a  horse  in  each  case.  When  the  stick  is  cut,  prayers  are 
offered  and  some  tobacco  left  at  the  stump. '  The  whole  camp  must  keep 
very  quiet  while  the  stick  is  being  prepared.  The  curved  portion  is  made 
and  then  bound  on  to  the  end  of  the  staff.  Then  the  whole  is  painted  red, 
after  which  the  wrappings  and  feathers  are  added. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  bonnets:  the  straight-up  kind,  one  with  horns, 
and  one  without. 

>  FUt-MU.  a  Plegui,  once  cut  and  prepared  a  kl^rox  lance  tor  the  writer.     He  pvformed 
tlieoereiiioav  properiy,  but  later  met  with  mlafortune  end  death.     * 
on  thia  rcmlted  tram  hb  meddUiiB  witli  the  power  of  the  Idt-rox. 


Fig.  23.  Sketch  of  Stond- 
VdB  used  by  the  Homi. 
a  A  rellow  painted  RlaD 
about  (even  feet  loos:  b 
Htafr  carried  by  the  mourned 
MembeiB.  Drawn  by  an 
Informant. 
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The  leader  of  this  society  has  the  say  as  to  when  the  camp  circle  shall  be 
formed  and  where.     He  pitches  his  tipi  within  the  circle. 

When  dancingt  the  lances  are  held  out  in  front  almost  vertical-  The 
drummers  sit  in  the  center.  The  members  dance  around  them  sun-wise, 
except  those  with  the  straight-up  bonnets,  each  bearing  a  rattle.  The  latter 
go  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  dance  is  closed  by  the  leader  shaking  a  robe 
as  if  driving  buffalo. 

Mr.  Duvall  writes,  "Near  the  close  of  the  dance  the  man  wearing  the 
bonnet  with  the  arrow  dances  in  the  lead  while  all  the  other  members  follow 
him.  He  attempts  to  break  through  the  lines  of  the  spectators  who  wave 
him  back  with  blankets  and  robes  and  shout.  The  dancers  seat  themselves 
and  then  go  through  the  same  movements  as  before,  trying  to  break  through 
the  crowd,  etc.  At  the  fourth  attempt  the  spectators  allow  the  dancers 
to  pass,  ending  the  dance." 

When  the  unwrapped  sticks  are  offered  at  the  sun  dance  a  square  rawhide 
bag  is  tied  on  containing  the  paint  and  moccasins  used  in  the  ceremony. 

A  curious  rule  is  that  when  a  man  sells  his  membership,  he  must  not  meet 
the  purchasers,  they  being  as  taboo  as  mother-in-law  and  son-in-law.  Once 
when  visiting  the  Blood  there  was  great  confusion  in  the  writer's  tent  over 
the  unexpected  entrance  of  a  new  horn  member.  Like  the  mother-in-law 
taboo,  this  can  be  removed  by  liberal  gifts  in  a  si>ecial  manner. 

The  belief  is  strong  that  horn  members  have  power  of  life  and  death  over 
all  outsiders.  A  short  magic  formula  is  known  to  them  with  which  the  result 
can  be  had. 

Running-wolf,  a  very  able  Blood  Indian,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  after  the  bull  societv  became  extinct  the  horns  took  over  many  of  their 
rites.  The  headdress  of  the  horn  leader  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
bulls.  His  ^'ery  aged  mother  remembered  seeing  the  bull  dance.  He  called 
attention  to  the  large  part  buffalo  conceptions  seem  to  play  in  the  ceremonies 
and  origin  myths,  whereas  the  kit-fox  of  the  Piegan  has  a  different  mytliical 
origin.  One  of  our  Piegan  informants  was  positive  that  the  buffalo  did  not 
figure  in  the  kit-fox  ritual  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  theory  of  Running-wolf  is  consistent  with  our  accounts  of  the  kit-fox. 
On  the  whole,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
differences  between  the  horns  and  the  kit-fox.  In  a  way,  this  would  also 
account  for  the  unusual  prestige  now  enjoyed  by  this  organization. 
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North  Blackfoot  Societies. 


It  still  remains  to  consider  the  corresponding  societies  of  the  North 
Blackfoot  division.  Our  information  here  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
chiefly  because  there  seems  to  be  a  less  definite  ranking  and  a  number  of  new 
societies  included  in  the  list.  In  contrast  to  the  preceding,  our  informants 
were  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  extent  and  order  of  the  lists.  They  were 
given  as  follows: — 


Calf'child 

Rcd'old-man 

Crane-hear 

Strange-wolf 

mosquitoes 

mosquitoes 

mosquitoes 

bees  (nam6) 

crows 

prairie-chicken 

prairie-chicken 

prairie-chicken 

prairie-chicke 

crows 

all-brave-dogs 

all-brave-dogs 

all-brave-dogs 

bad-horns 

braves 

black-soldiers 

bra\'es 

black-soldiers 

bad-horns 

wolf-dancers^ 

black-soldiers 

braves  (ma'tse) 

raven-bearers 

raven-bearers 

raven-bearers 

raven-bearers 

dogs 

dogs 

dogs 

dogs 

horns 

black-soldiers 

bulls 

horns 

catchers  (ii'nika) 

catchers 

kit-fox 

catchers 

bulls 

kit-fox 

catchers 

kit-fox 

horns 

horns 

Of  these  we  believe  that  of  Calf-child  deserving  most  consideration, 
because  he  seemed  well  informed  on  the  details  of  organization  for  the  various 
societies.  In  order  to  facilitate  comparison  we  have  extended  the  lists  of 
other  informants  so  as  to  bring  as  many  names  as  possible  on  the  same  levels. 
We  l)elieve  that  an  examination  of  these  lists  will  justify  our  assumption 
that  the  differences  are  due  to  faulty  memories  and  that  each  informant  was 
striving  to  state  one  and  the  same  definite  tribal  order  of  rank.  Further, 
a  comparison  with  the  list  for  the  Piegan  and  Blood,  will  certainly  lead 
to  the  inference,  that  the  same  order  of  ranking  prevailed  among  tlie  North 
Blackfoot.  Again,  our  informants  were  positive  that  the  rule  was  for  each 
society  to  transfer  to  the  members  of  another  after  an  interval  of  four 
years,  or  after  four  annual  ceremonies.  Hence,  not  withstanding  the  incon- 
sistencies, it  seems  clear  that  the  North  Blackfoot  had  the  same  system 
of  societies  as  the  Blood  and  Piegan  divisions.     On  the  other  hand,  we  find 


»  maku'ye  pa'skan,  not  known  to  the  other  informantvs. 
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a  number  of  new  names  in  our  lists.  There  are  also  indications  of  a  tendency 
to  readily  incorporate  new  organizations  into  the  series  and  to  drop  them 
again  with  equal  readiness.  This  is  seemingly  a  symptom  of  looseness  in 
organization  and  a  less  developed  system  of  societies  than  among  the  other 
two  divisions,  though  it  may  be  merely  the  result  of  an  earlier  breaking  down 
of  the  social  life  of  the  North  Blackfoot. 

So  far  as  our  information  goes  the  black-soldiers  (siksi'naki),  raven- 
bearers  (mdesto*pdtakiks),  dogs  (imitaika),  horns  (i'tskinai),  catchers 
(ii'nika),  bulls  (sta'meksia  pa'skan),  and  kit-fox  (senopa'pasken)  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  divisions. 

As  to  traditional  origins,  it  is  said  that  the  all-brave-dogs  came  from  the 
Gros  Ventre  and  the  black-soldiers  from  the  Cree.  For  the  other  societies 
we  give  the  exceptions  and  descriptions  as  the  case  may  demand. 

THE  MOSQUITOES. 

The  tipi  in  which  the  transfer  ceremony  is  held  is  pitched  outside  of  the 
regular  camp  and  is  not  a  combined  shelter  as  previously  noted.  Four 
old  men  meet  there  with  the  little  boys  to  be  taken  in.  After  the  ceremony 
they  circle  the  camp  outside  in  single  file  and  when  again  near  their  tipi, 
sit  in  a  circle  with  the  drummers  in  the  center.  A  piece  of  rawhide  is  used 
instead  of  a  drum.  Here  they  dance  four  times  and  then  run  through  the 
camp,  scratching  people  as  previously  described. 

W^hen  the  camp  is  moved,  as  at  the  sun  dance  for  instance,  the  mos- 
quitoes stay  behind  and  dance  until  the  procession  is  far  away.  Then  they 
mount  and  charge  after  them,  riding  around  and  scratching  people. 

THE   BEES. 

The  society  of  the  bees  (nam6),  it  is  said,  was  introduced  by  the  Sarsi 
many  years  ago  and  according  to  one  informant  combined  with  the  mos- 
quitoes forty-eight  years  ago.  As  an  organization  it  had  two  leaders  of 
unequal  rank.  They  paint  their  faces  and  bodies  yellow,  a  transverse  band 
of  red  across  the  eyes  and  one  across  the  mouth;  black  bands  around  the 
abdomen  and  the  back,  the  wrists,  and  ankles.  Their  clothing  consists  of 
robes,  moccasins,  and  breech  cloth.  The  robes  are  painted  red  and  blue 
and  bear  the  broad  beaded  band  so  characteristic  of  the  Blackfoot  (Vol.  5, 
123).  The  ranking  leader  wears  a  pendant  eagle  feather  and  a  strip  of 
weasel  skin  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

A  decorated  staff  is  owned  by  the  two  jointly.  The  grip  is  at  one  end, 
wrapped  with  weasel  fur.    At  the  other  end  are  two  branching  feathers,  as 
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upon  the  staff  for  the  prairie-chickens  (Fig.  24).  Along  the  staff  is  a  fringe 
of  buckskin  and  a  row  of  dew  claws.  (According  to  James  Eagle-child  the 
staff  is  called  the  bee  lodge.) 

The  lay  members  paint  their  bodies  and  faces  red,  with  a  single  transverse 
stripe  of  black  or  white  across  the  nose.  They  wear  only  robes,  moccasins, 
and  breech  cloths. 

All  members  wear  an  eagle  claw  on  the  wrist,  painted  yellow,  and  secured 
by  a  buckskin  thong. 

In  dancing,  the  organization  forms  in  a  circle,  the  leaders  to  the  west, 
the  opening  to  the  east,  and  the  dnunmers  in  the  center.  When  dancing 
out-of-doors  a  piece  of  rawhide  is  used,  but  for  ceremonies  indoors,  drums 


Fig.  24.     staff  of  the  Bee  society.     Drawn  by  an  Informant. 

are  used.  The  staff  is  borne  by  the  first  leader.  All  follow  him,  when  he 
rises  they  rise,  etc.  After  the  first  dance,  the  staff  goes  to  the  second  leader, 
then  back  to  the  first,  etc.  There  are  four  dancers  and  seven  songs.  All 
movements  are  made  sun-wise.  The  leaders  dance  inside  of  the  circle  formed 
by  the  members.     At  the  end  of  each  dance,  all  quickly  squat  in  their  places. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  dance  the  leader  shakes  the  staff  causing  the 
dew  claws  to  rattle  loudly.  At  once  the  members  scatter  and  run  about 
scratching  people.  If  any  of  the  members  have  been  to  war  and  entered 
the  tipi  of  an  enemy,  they  may  go  into  any  tipi  and  scratch  at  will. 

The  tipi  of  the  society  is  pitched  within  the  camp  circle  and  is  made  by 
combining  the  covers  of  the  tipis  of  the  two  leaders. 

When  moving  camp  the  members  watch  the  leader  bearing  the  staff  and 
follow. 

According  to  our  informants  the  bees  were  older  than  the  mosquitoes. 
This  would  give  them  higher  rank  as  indicated  in  the  list  of  Calf-child.  We 
were  not  able  to  determine  how  two  societies  so  similar  as  the  mosquitoes 
and  the  bees  came  to  exist,  but  think  it  a  good  guess  that  one  of  them  arose  as 
a  rival  organization. 

THE   PRAIRIE-CHICKENS. 

An  informant  states  that  the  age  for  entrance  in  the  prairie-chicken 
society  (ke'tuki  iks)  was  eighteen  to  nineteen  years.  There  are  two  leaders 
who  seem  to  own  the  emblems  of  their  office  jointly.    When  the  society 
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meets,  the  tipis  of  the  two  leaders  are  joined  to  form  a  single  shelter.  Two 
old  men  are  taken  in  as  drummers.  There  is  no  special  costume  for  members 
but  each  carries  a  rattle  and  paints  his  face  yellow  with  red  between  the  eyes. 
The  leaders  carry  decorated  staffs.  One  of  these  is  about  four  feet  in 
length,  the  lower  half  plain  yellow,  the  upper,  blue  and  adorned  with  feath- 
ers. At  three  places  is  a  wrapping  of  weasel  skin  to  hold  four  eagle  feathers 
laid  on  the  sides  of  the  stick.  From  the  top  extend  two  more  eagle  feathers 
in  y  fashion.     The  other  staff  is  yellow  and  blue  as  before,  but  bears  one 

LEADER 


Fig.  25.     Dance  of  the  Prairie-Chicken  Society.     Drawn  by  an  Informant. 


erect  feather,  held  by  a  wrapping  of  weasel  skin,  below  which  is  a  wrapping 
of  beads.  We  were  told  that  in  the  transfer  ceremony,  the  two  leaders 
jointly  received  the  staffs,  which  is  an  unusual  procedure. 

In  the  ceremonies  of  the  society  there  are  four  dances  at  sunrise.  The 
members  number  about  eighty  and  sit  on  their  knees  in  pairs  in  a  circle. 
The  leaders  sit  at  the  west  side.  The  drummers  sit  in  the  middle  and  lean 
forward  and  beat  rapidly  to  make  a  noise  like  the  prairie-chickens.  The 
two  leaders  get  up  and  run  around  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  at  their  return 
change  places.  The  members  then  dance  on  their  knees,  throwing  their 
heads  out  at  each  other  and  change  places.  These  evolutions  are  given  four 
times  as  stated  above. 

According  to  Calf-child  the  society  was  first  organized  when  his  father 
was  a  boy  and  by  his  grandfather.     Youths  only  were  taken  into  it.     The 
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old  man  did  not  dream  of  it,  but  based  it  upon  a  dance  he  had  seen  in  his 
boyhood. 

The  origin  myth  is  as  follows: — 

Once  an  old  man  saw  some  prairie-chickens  dance.  He  was  a  trapper  and  set 
some  snares  in  which  the  dancers  were  entangled.  Afterwards  he  had  a  dream  in 
which  the  oldest  of  the  chickens  appeared  and  said,  ''You  have  killed  my  children 
and  spoiled  our  dance.  If  you  do  not  leave  us  alone,  I  will  take  your  children  away. 
How  would  you  like  that.  If  I  had  but  few  children,  I  would  take  some  of  yours; 
but  since  I  have  many,  you  may  keep  yours." 

The  old  chicken  carried  a  staff  like  that  used  in  the  society.  Then  he  began  to 
dance  and  gave  the  old  man  directions  for  forming  a  society. 

THE  CROWS. 

The  important  point  in  this  society  is  that  it  was  organized  about  forty- 
one  years  ago  and  gave  its  annual  ceremony  four  times,  and  then  ceased 
to  meet.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  dream  of  a  North  Blackfoot 
boy.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  ma'esto^a'takiks  (raven-bearers). 
The  leader  and  the  members  wore  fringed  black  shirts  and  leggings.  All 
carried  buffalo  tails.  Their  faces  were  painted  red  or  yellow,  with  black 
symbols  representing  crow's  feet. 

There  were  three  to  four  drummers  who  sat  in  the  center  of  the  dance 
circle.  Near  them  was  the  skin  from  the  head  of  a  buffalo  and  upon  it  the 
head  of  a  crow.  The  leader  held  these  alternately  when  dancing.  The 
dances  were  held  in  the  night  and  were  very  noisy,  like  congregated  crows. 

A  special  drum  was  provided,  painted  black,  and  bore  a  picture  of  a 
crow. 

THE  ALL-BRAVE-DOGS. 

While  with  the  Piegan,  the  members  paint  according  to  their  rattles, 
in  this  division  they  paint  according  to  a  definite  formula,  yellow  on  the  face 
with  transverse  bars  of  red  across  the  eyes  and  mouth.  The  wives  of  mem- 
bers take  part  as  previously  noted,  but  paint  like  their  husbands  and  may 
at  times  dance  in  their  stead.  In  the  regular  ceremonies  they  dance  at 
four  different  points  in  the  camp  circle.  Our  informants  mentioned  the  two 
bear  members,  described  by  the  Piegan.  The  North  Blackfoot  name  is 
ma'tse. 

THE  BAD-HORNS. 

This  was  organized  by  a  North  Blackfoot  man  who  believed  he  had  died 
and  visited  the  land  of  the  dead.    He  came  to  a  place  where  the  dead  were 
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dancing.  As  he  stood  watching,  the  leader  shook  his  staff  at  him  at  which 
he  passed  again  into  life.  His  name  was  Calf-shakes-his-head  and  after- 
ward he  founded  the  society. 

The  leader  carries  a  staff  about  four  feet  long  bearing  fringes  and  hoofs 
throughout  its  length.  The  fringe  is  made  from  the  smoky  top  of  a  tipi. 
One  end  of  the  staff  is  sharpened  for  planting  in  the  groimd.  The  costume 
is  a  very  long  shirt,  like  a  woman's  dress  with  fringes  on  the  sides,  made  of 
smoky  tipi  covers.  The  leggings  and  moccasins  are  of  the  same  material. 
White  paint  is  spread  around  the  eyes,  and  around  the  mouth,  red  with  an 
outer  border  of  white. 

The  second  leader  has  a  staff  and  a  costume  identical  with  the  first. 

There  is  but  one  song.  In  the  dance  they  stand  fast,  moving  the  head 
and  shoulders  only.  The  positions  are  as  in  other  societies.  All  hold 
whistles  in  their  mouths  while  making  the  dancing  movements. 

There  are  three  drums.  These  are  laid  upon  the  ground  and  not  held 
when  beaten. 

The  name  of  this  society  is  pa^ka'potskinaiye. 

THE  BRAVES. 

The  organization  is  on  the  whole,  similar  to  the  corresponding  society 
among  the  Piegan,  but  an  informant  gave  the  following  exceptions: — 

The  shirts  they  wear  are  long  and  reach  to  the  feet.  They  are  made  from  the 
smoked  parts  of  tipis.  They  have  a  headdress  that  seems  to  be  a  painted  cap  with 
holes  for  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  They  have  two  white  lances.  The  informant 
claims  that  formerly  there  were  but  two  of  these,  and  that  later  they  added  two  more. 
The  other  features  of  the  dance  are  as  described  by  the  Piegan. 


Summary. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Piegan,  Blood,  and  North  Blackfoot 
divisions  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians  have  the  same  series  of  societies  for  men. 
The  same  conceptions  underlie  their  gradations  and  functions  and  in  most 
cases  the  details  of  organization  and  the  names  are  identical.  This  can  be 
interpreted  in  two  ways :  either  the  system  was  acquired  before  the  divisions 
separated,  or  it  was  disseminated  from  one  center.  For  a  long  time  the 
Blood  and  Piegan  have  been  most  intimate  and  the  Indians  themselves  seem 
to  recognize  greater  affinity  between  them.  Consistent  with  this  is  the  close 
correspondence  between  their  societies.  Yet,  the  greater  differences  for  the 
North  Blackfoot  occur  among  the  societies  for  younger  men,  which  as  we 
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have  seen,  are  by  tradition  at  least,  the  most  recent.  Hence,  it  is  a  reason- 
able assumption  that  formerly  the  same  system  prevailed  in  all  divisions. 
Yet,  when  minute  details  are  regarded,  certain  interesting  tendencies  appear. 
The  organizations  peculiar  to  the  North  Blackfoot  tend  to  have  certain 
features  in  common;  for  example,  two  leaders  jointly  owning  the  tipi  or  the 
badge  of  office,  features  not  noted  elsewhere.  A  like  tendency  toward  the 
exemption  of  certain  members  from  police  duty,  appears  peculiar  to  the 
Blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  patterns  for  the  societies  of  all  divi- 
sions are  the  same,  as  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  leaders,  the  order  of  the 
dances,  etc.  Thus,  in  general,  we  have  a  definite  Blackfoot  pattern  common 
to  all,  with  but  slight  deviations  toward  sub-patterns  for  the  respective 
divisions,  all  of  which  emphasizes  the  similarity  throughout. 
This  general  pattern  may  be  formulated  as  follows: — 

1.  A  progressive  membership. 

2.  Annual  ceremonies,  a  reorganization  each  year  at  the  forming  of 
the  camp  circle  (Vol.  7,  22). 

3.  Transfer  of  membership  at  the  end  of  a  four  year  period. 

4.  Absence  of  moral  and  practical  qualifications  for  admission  and  of 
all  provisions  for  expelling  undesirable  members. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  this  scheme  is  the  apparent  ranking  by  degrees 
and  the  corresponding  age  equality  of  the  members.  We  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  Indian's  notion  that,  functionally  the  system  is 
merely  the  progressive  membership  of  a  group  of  chums  or  friends.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  grading  system  is  not  dependent  upon  this  feature,  since 
such  a  system  could  be  carried  out  equally  well  by  individual  promotions 
at  irregular  intervals.  The  important  point  in  this  is,  however,  that  these 
Indians  did  not  so  much  have  in  mind  that  all  these  societies  constituted  a 
graded  series,  as  that  they  were  linked  together  in  a  chain  of  ceremonial 
transfers.  While  a  Piegan  knew  that  one  must  first  join  the  pigeons  and 
would  end  when  he  passed  out  of  the  bulls,  he  thought  of  the  procedure  in 
this  way:  first  one  may  buy  into  the  pigeons,  but  a  pigeon  must  buy  into  the 
mosquitoes,  and  transfer  his  pigeon  membership  to  a  novice,  a  mosquito 
must  buy  into  the  braves,  etc.  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Once  one  entered 
into  the  thing,  he  automatically  took  on  a  religious  obligation  to  carry  it 
through  to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  It  was  precisely  like  taking  over  the 
ownership  and  obligations  associated  with  any  Blackfoot  ritual,  the  condi- 
tion here  being  that  one  entered  a  series  of  linked  rituals,  with  periodic 
transfer  ceremonies.  This  is  strikingly  consistent  with  the  opinion  of  two 
intelligent  Piegan  informants,  that  the  order  of  such  transfers  was  deter- 
mined by  the  historical  sequence  in  which  the  society  rituals  were  acquired. 
Thus,  if  all  existing  societies  are  linked,  a  new  one  can  be  added  most 
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easily  at  the  beginning,  since  there  its  new  members  are  free  to  buy  in  and 
have  no  prestige  to  sacrifice,  as  would  members  of  the  bulls.  We  should 
then  expect  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  first  society  for  one  to 
enter,  would  be  the  most  recent  in  origin  and  the  last  one  in  the  list,  the  old- 
est. On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  Blackfoot  ritual  system  that  precludes  the  introduction  of  a 
new  society  at  any  point  in  the  series,  if  supernatural  sanction  could  be 
secured  for  the  change.  We  offer  the  above  not  as  certain  proof  that  the 
rank  of  these  societies  was  due  to  seniority  of  origin,  but  as  a  very  plausible 
theory  as  to  how  the  Blackfoot  came  to  recognize  such  a  system  of  graded 
societies.  Supporting  this  theory  we  have  the  definite  statement  by  in- 
formants that  seniority  of  origin  did  determine  the  rank,  the  consistent 
traditions  that  the  lower  societies  had  been  originated  recently,  and  the 
peculiar  linked  transfer  obligation,  which  if  held  ini-iolate,  necessitated  such 
an  order.  These  make  a  strong  presumption  that  a  historical  explanation 
will  fully  account  for  the  Blackfoot  scheme  of  gradation.  The  best  examples 
of  sub-patterns  are  the  dual  ownership  of  a  staff  of  office  noted  in  the  l)ees, 
prairie-chicken,  and  bad  horn  societies  of  the  North  Blackfoot  and  the 
adjunct  of  the  two  bear  menibers  in  the  pigeon,  mosquito,  brave,  and  all- 
bra  ve-dog  societies  of  the  Piegan.  The  latter  feature  is  not  exclusively 
Piegan,  however,  but  has  been  carried  out  by  them  in  the  construction  of  all 
the  lower  societies.  An  examination  of  the  list  of  societies  for  each  division 
(p.  369)  will  show  that  practically  everything  above  the  front-tails  and  black 
soldiers  will  cancel  out  as  common  to  all.  It  is  clear  that  the  North  Black- 
foot must  have  developed  the  bad  horns,  prairie-chicken,  and  bee  societies 
with  their  common  and  distinct  pattern;  as  to  the  bear  men  of  the  Piegan 
it  is  not  so  clear,  though  it  seems  certain  that  they  originated  the  pigeon 
society  and  it  is  probable  that  they  created  the  whole  group  containing  the 
two  bear  members.  The  higher  ranks  in  the  series  cancel  off  so  nicely  that 
it  seems  a  fair  guess  that  they  arose  before  the  several  divisions  of  the  Black- 
foot became  distinct,  or  at  least  during  a  period  when  they  were  under  one 
tribal  government. 

Three  Piegan  men  gave  us  statements  as  to  their  membership  in  various 
societies: — 

Bad-old-man  bought  into  the  mosquitoes  while  he  was  quite  young  but  after  his 
marriage.  This  was  before  the  pigeons  were  started.  For  this  membership  he  paid 
a  gun  and  clothing.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  sold  out  and  joined  the  bravee  at  a 
cost  of  some  blankets  and  clothing.  After  three  years  he  sold  his  membership  in  the 
braves  and  bought  into  the  all-brave-dogs.  Now,  it  happened  that  he  purchased  this 
membership  from  his  own  son-in-law  and  he  gave  as  the  purchase  price  his  youngest 
daughter.    After  three  years  he  sold  his  membership  in  the  all-brave-dogs  and  pux^- 
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chased  a  place  in  the  front-tailB,  paying  a  horse.  After  four  years  he  sold  out  and 
purchased  into  the  raven-bearers  for  which  he  paid  a  horse.  The  next  summer  he 
joined  the  horns  as  he  was  then  living  with  the  Blood.  For  this  he  paid  a  horse,  a 
gun,  a  saddle,  and  many  blankets.  After  four  years  he  sold  his  membership  in  the 
horns.  As  he  never  sold  his  membership  in  the  raven-bearers  he  is  still  a  member  of 
that  organization. 

Big-brave  was  taken  into  the  front-tails  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  members 
of  this  society  were  much  older  than  he  but  he  was  taken  in  as  one  of  the  young  men 
comrades.  As  explained  elsewhere,  most  societies  have  one  or  more  young  men  and 
four  much  older  men  as  members.  This  was  the  first  society  Big-brave  joined.  Two 
years  after  this,  while  still  a  member  of  the  front-tails  he  was  taken  into  the  pigeons, 
according  to  his  age,  that  is,  all  of  his  chums  who  were  all  about  the  same  age  as  him- 
self bought  into  tfie  pigeon  society.  He  bought  the  place  of  one  of  the  yellow  pigeons. 
A  year  after  this,  many  members  died  of  the  smallpox  and  the  two  leaders  of  the 
pigeons  were  killed  in  war  so  that  the  next  time  they  met,  Big-brave  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  leaders.  The  proper  regalia  were  transferred  to  him  and  his  yellow  pigeon 
regalia  transferred  to  another.  He  gave  a  gun,  some  blankets,  and  clothing  as  a  fee 
when  he  first  joined  the  pigeons  since  in  those  days  the  fees  for  joining  were  not  so 
great  as  later.  He  was  a  member  of  the  pigeon  society  three  years  in  all,  when  the 
whole  society  sold  out  to  younger  men.  All  this  time  Big-brave  was  a  member  of 
the  front-tails  which  society  then  bought  into  the  raven-bearers.  They  urged  Big- 
brave  to  join  them  but  he  told  them  that  since  he  had  become  a  man  and  was  then 
married  he  did  not  care  to  join  their  society,  because  all  the  members  were  much  older 
than  he  and  that  he  thought  it  best  to  purchase  into  a  society  according  to  his  age 
and  rank,  or  into  the  society  in  which  all  his  chums  were.  However,  the  front-tails 
prevailed  upon  him  until  he  joined  them  in  the  purchase  of  the  raven-bearers.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  he  with  the  pigeons,  bought  into  the  mosquito  society.  After  he 
had  been  in  the  raven-bearer  society  for  a  year  he  sold  out  and  three  years  later  sold 
out  his  membership  as  a  mosquito,  he  having  been  in  that  society  four  years.  The 
year  after  this  he  bought  into  the  brave  society  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  ever 
since  as  he  never  sold  out.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  (1911)  he  was  made  a  member  in 
the  all-brave-dogs  society  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  old  men  members  and,  since 
he  never  sold  out,  he  is  still  a  member  of  this  society.  He  also  dances  the  grass  dance 
as  it  makes  no  difference  who  dances  in  this  association  nowadays.  As  Big-brave 
explained  he  did  not  join  the  front-tails  and  the  raven-bearers  according  to  his  rank 
or  in  the  order  in  which  he  should,  but  was  taken  into  the  front-tails  as  a  boy  member 
and  afterward  induced  by  them  to  continue  the  association  when  they  purchased 
into  the  raven-bearers.  Then  again  when  he  joined  the  all-brave-dogs,  who  were  all 
much  younger  men,  he  was  taken  in  as  one  of  the  old  men  members.  He  further 
comments  that  each  society  took  in  four  old  men  comrades  and  four  very  young  men, 
spoken  of  as  single  men  comrades,  and  that  when  a  society  sells  out  its  membership 
they  call  in  former  members  to  officiate  in  the  transfer,  that  is,  all  those  of  whom 
they  purchased  their  membership  who,  in  turn,  transfer  it  to  those  to  whom  they 
are  to  sell. 

When  about  eighteen  years  of  age  Bear-skin  joined  the  pigeons.  He  claims  that 
he  and  some  of  his  chums  organized  this  society  which  was  dreamed  by  an  old  blind 
man.  After  remaining  with  the  pigeons  for  three  years  he  sold  out  to  a  younger  man 
and  then  bought  into  the  braves.    As  he  was  absent  when  his  fellow-members  bought 
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into  the  mosquitoes,  he  with  them  bought  into  the  braves  again  and  thus  remained  a 
member  for  five  years.  For  two  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  all-brave-dogs  but 
joined  no  other  society  after  this  because  all  the  societies  for  older  men  had  been 
discontinued. 

Extended  comment  on  these  narratives  seems  unnecessary  since  taken  in 
their  entirety  they  present  almost  every  phase  of  the  Blackf oot  system  of 
progressive  membership.  We  have  previously  noted  that  theoretically  a 
membership  terminated  during  the  fourth  year,  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
contingent  upon  opportimity  to  sell  out.  It  will  be  observed  that  of  the 
ten  intervals  given  by  our  informants,  four  are  of  three  years'  duration  in- 
stead of  four  years.  This  may  be  due  to  the  stated  rule  that  one  should 
sell  during  the  fourth  year  of  membership  which  in  some  cases  would  give 
an  actual  interval  of  little  more  than  three  years.  When  Bear-skin  corrected 
his  error  in  skipping  a  society,  he  not  only  served  four  additional  years, 
but  felt  obligated  to  buy  in  a  second  time  with  his  companions.  As  noted 
elsewhere  this  companionship  feature  seems  one  of  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions in  the  Blackfoot  scheme. 

We  understand  that  there  were  no  definite  age  requirements  for  member- 
ship. On  this  point,  however,  we  have  very  meager  concrete  data.  Some 
informants  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  ages  of  members  would  not  vary 
more  than  two  years,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  Blackfoot  conception  of 
chums  (Vol.  7,  16).  On  the  other  hand,  some  informants  were  equally 
positive  that  great  differences  in  age  did  exist.  It  is  evident  that  if  all 
members  in  a  society  are  of  equal  age,  there  must  be  an  absolute  age  limit 
for  entrance  to  the  first  of  the  series.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  the 
case. 

Thus,  since  boys  of  any  age  were  taken  into  the  lowest  society  and  then 
automatically  carried  through  the  series,  there  could  be  no  great  uniformity 
in  age.  It  may  be  that  the  chum  idea  was  made  the  basis  of  a  symbolic 
equality  in  ages;  at  least,  this  was  Mr.  Duvall's  opinion. 

We  come  now  to  the  method  of  joining  a  society.  In  the  preceding  paper 
on  the  Blackfoot  (Vol.  7)  we  discussed  the  transfer  conception,  or  scheme, 
that  seems  to  underlie  all  their  ceremonial  procedure;  hence  we  need  but 
add  that  membership  in  a  society  falls  under  the  same  scheme.  When  it 
is  said  that  one  society  sells,  or  transfers,  to  another,  the  process  is  in  all 
essentials  the  same  as  for  ceremonial  bundles.  As  we  have  pointed  out  the 
latter  are  strictly  of  individual  ownership  and  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
this  rule  that  when  entering  a  society,  you  have  transferred  to  you  the 
particular  regalia,  seat,  and  functions  of  a  given  member.  As  is  made  clear 
in  the  account  for  the  horns  (p.  413)  the  parties  to  this  transfer  are  the  new 
member,  the  retiring  member,  and  an  ex-member,  the  latter  officiating. 
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No  other  man  has  any  part  in  the  ceremony.  This  is  practically  identical 
with  the  son,  father,  and  transferrer  relations  previously  discussed  (Vol.  7). 
Wliile  it  is  the  rule  that  all  members  perform  these  various  ceremonies  of 
transfer  at  the  same  time,  they  may  occur  at  any  time,  as  is  shown  in  our 
personal  narratives.  If  for  any  reason  A  should  privately  transfer  to  B, 
B  and  not  A  would  report  when  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  was  called. 
It  seems  then  that  these  societies  are  after  all  but  organizations  of  indi- 
vidually owned  ritualistic  bundles  (regalia)  and  that  the  whole  conforms  to 
the  tribal  ceremonial  scheme. 

This  accounts  for  the  absence  of  anything  like  election  or  selection  of 
officers,  or  persons  to  fill  important  functions.  Thus,  it  was  the  rule  for 
the  yoimg  man  who  held  the  leader's  place  in  the  lower  society  to  receive 
by  transfer  the  regalia  of  the  next  higher,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  list.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  leader  could  privately  transfer  his  regalia  to  another,  who 
thereby  became  the  leader.  It  was  the  custom,  however,  to  fill  vacancies 
by  death  by  a  kind  of  informal  election  among  the  surviving  members.  Thus» 
there  were  no  important  restrictions  to  membership,  since  even  the  purchase 
price  was  insignificant.  Conversely,  there  are  no  provisions  for  dismissing 
members  who  fail  to  live  up  to  ideals,  nor  were  we  able  to  find  special  ideals 
of  conduct  as  among  the  Dakota  societies  (p.  64). 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  society  system  is  the  adjunct  of  four 
old  men  and  four  very  young  men,  the  former  seemingly  as  honorary  mem* 
bers,  the  latter  as  assistants.  Consistent  with  the  scheme  of  comradeship 
these  usually  accompany  the  age  group  to  which  they  were  first  attached  even 
up  through  the  higher  ranks.  The  old  men  have  very  real  and  important 
functions  in  the  pigeons  and  mosquitoes  since  the  youthf  ulness  of  the  regular 
members  is  likely  to  interfere  with  ceremonial  decorum.  Likewise  the  young 
men  assistants  have  very  real  ftmctions  in  the  highest  rank  where  the  mem- 
bers are  likely  to  be  among  the  superannuated. 
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WOMEN'S  SOCIETIES. 

The  Ma'toki. 

Among  the  Blood  and  North  Blackfoot  division  flourishes  a  woman's 
society  known  as  the  ma'toki.  No  one  seemed  to  know  of  any  such  organi- 
zation among  the  Piegan.  The  word  cannot  be  readily  translated  and  may 
be  of  foreign  origin.  Among  the  white  people  in  Canada  the  name  ''buffalo 
dance"  is  current.^  The  first  mention  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  be  Maxi- 
milian's Jbrief  account: — 

The  medicine  dance  of  the  women  does  not  occur  every  year.  It  is  a  medicine 
feast  for  the  latter,  at  which,  however,  some  men  likewise  appear.  A  large  wooden 
hut  is  erected,  the  women  dress  themselves  as  handsomely  as  they  can,  and  all  wear 
a  large  feather  cap.  Some  of  the  women  take  no  part  in  the  dance,  and  these,  with 
the  men,  are  spectators.  Men  beat  the  drum,  and  shake  the  schischiku^,  the  last 
day  of  the  feast;  when  the  dance  is  finished,  the  buffalo  park  is  imitated;  the  men, 
the  children,  and  the  remaining  women  form  two  diverging  lines,  h  and  c,  w^hich 
proceed  from  the  medicine  lodge,  out  of  which  the  women  creep,  crawling  on  all-fours, 
and  endeavour  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  buffalo  cows.  Several  men  represent 
buffalo  bulls,  and  are  at  first  driven  back  by  the  women;  but  then,  as  is  the  practice 
in  this  kind  of  hunting,  a  fire  is  kindled  to  windward,  and  the  women,  or  buffalo  cows, 
as  soon  as  they  smell  the  smoke,  retreat  into  the  medicine  lodge,  which  concludes  the 
festival.  They  sometimes  perform  this  dance  in  the  summer,  when  the  fancy  takes 
them.' 

From  Mr.  Duvall's  notes  we  take  the  following: — 

The  ma'toki  dance  but  once  a  year  when  the  camp  circle  is  formed.  Their 
ceremony  lasts  four  days.  First  they  make  a  shelter  somewhat  like  the  one  used  for 
a  sun  dance.  A  tipi  pole  is  set  up  in  the  center,  with  a  peculiar  cross  piece  near  the 
top.  A  number  of  travois  are  set  up  in  a  circle  around  this  pole  and  joined  together 
by  tipi  poles  tied  along  the  top,  making  a  single  railing  all  the  way  around.  Then 
other  tipi  poles  are  tied  to  this  and  to  the  cross  piece  on  the  center  pole,  forming 
rafters  like  in  the  sun  dance  shelter.  On  the  sides  and  over  the  top  are  stretched  tipi 
covers.  At  the  bottom  they  are  weighted  with  stones.  Along  the  sides  within 
blankets  are  suspended. 

The  center  pole  is  the  ceremonial  property  of  the  leader  of  the  ma'toki  and  her 
organization  name  is  ma'toki-tipi-pole-owner.  Near  the  cross  piece  on  the  pole  are 
four  transverse  black  bands  about  a  hand  apart. 

When  the  shelter  is  ready  the  members  bring  their  bedding  and  occupy  their 
respective  places  during  the  entire  four  days. 


I  See  McClintock,  450. 
Maximilian.  112.  115. 
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There  are  aU  men  attached  to  the  society,  but  all  the  other  members  are  women. 
Four  of  these  do  the  singing.    The  remaining  pair  act  aa  messengers  and  attendants. 

The  women  are  organiied  aa  follows;  — 

The  snake  bonneU  (6)  The  buffalo  wool  bonnets(X) 

The  scabby  bulla  (4j  The  feather  bonneU  (X) 

The  tipi  pole  owner  is  one  of  the  snake  bonnets.  Each  woman  has  a  red-painted 
backrest  stick  planted  before  her  seat  to  support  her  headdress.  When  they  sleep, 
they  lie  with  their  feet  toward  the  center.  Just  to  the  west  aide  of  the  cent«r  pole 
is  a  fire.    When  food  is  brought  in  and  handed  to  members,  they  pass  what  is  given 


Fig.  26.  DUgntro  ibowlng  the  Ceremony  of  the  Ma'tokl.  Drawn  by  Mrs.  Heavy- 
runner.  The  top  or  tbe  akeleh  Is  nortli.  The  positions  of  the  two  doors  are  nhowa:  to  the 
weit  oT  the  center  pole  ilt  the  four  male  Blngers;  behlml  thfse  to  the  north  are  the  six  8nak»- 
beaddren  members,  to  the  south  the  9ve  feather-heRddj-ess  members;  south  of  the  east  door 
■It  tbebuSalo-wool  headdress  members;  to  the  north  the  four  scabby  bulls;  thamarltsal 
the  head*  at  memben  Indicate  slicks  for  supporting  the  hoaddreasea  when  ni 


The 


them  to  members  on  the  opposite  side.  Each  member  has  an  individual  smudge 
ftltar  before  her  seat.  For  these  the  grass  is  cleared  from  a  small  oblong.  Along  the 
sides  next  to  the  sitter  are  rowa  of  buffalo  chips  coveted  with  aage  grasa.  Sweet- 
gmas  is  used  for  the  smudge.  The  headdresses  must  always  be  smudged  four  times 
before  they  are  placed  on  the  head. 
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During  the  first  day  men,  women,  and  children  go  in  to  be  painted,  taking  with 
them  sun  offerings  of  cloth,  etc.,  which  are  tied  to  the  base  of  the  center  pole.  The 
faces  of  these  donors  are  painted  over  with  red  and  a  blue  mark  made  down  the  fore- 
head and  nose  with  a  fork  at  the  top.  This  is  said  to  symbolize  the  tipi  pole  in  the 
center  and  spoken  of  as  the  tipi  pole  paint. 

The  ceremonial  shelter  has  two  doors,  one  at  the  northeast  and  one  at  the  south- 
east. In  going  out  members  use  the  nearest  door  but  return  by  the  other.  The  four 
singers  use  rattles  and  a  rawhide  of  the  same  type  as  accompanies  the  beaver  bundle 
(Vol.  7,  190).    They  sit  west  of  the  fireplace. 

All  the  women  wear  bone  whistles  suspended  by  neck  cords  and  upon  these  they 
blow  while  they  dance.  They  do  not  all  dance  at  once,  but  by  groups.  Thus,  the 
four  scabby  bulls  rise  and  dance.  When  they  sit  again  the  feather  bonnets  take  a 
turn,  etc.  In  all  movements  the  owner  of  the  tipi  pole  has  absolute  authority.  Her 
person  seems  to  be  regarded  as  sacred.  She  wears  a  buckskin  dress  and  a  snake 
bonnet  and  sits  to  the  right  of  the  other  snake  bonnet  wearers.  This  bonnet  takes 
its  name  from  a  circlet  of  buckskin  stuffed  with  hair  and  resembling  a  snake.  It  is 
painted  yellow  with  a  zigzag  line  beaded  along  the  side.  On  each  side  of  the  head  is 
a  bunch  of  plumes.    Fringes  of  weasel  fur  and  beads  hang  from  the  sides. 

The  feather  bonnets  are  covered  over  the  crowns  with  a  mass  of  soft  bird  feathers. 
They  have  tail  pieces  falling  down  on  the  shoulders  and  bearing  transverse  rows  of 
small  wing  and  tail  feathers.  AH  their  dances  occur  in  the  daytime.  The  scabby 
bulls  wear  bonnets  with  horns  and  robes  of  cowskin,  hair  side  out.  They  dance  in 
single  file,  circling  the  pole.  First  they  rise  and  dance  in  their  tracks,  then  move  to 
the  south  side  of  the  fire  and  dance,  then  to  the  west  and  then  to  the  north.  Next 
the  snake  bonnets  rise  with  the  tipi  pole  owner  in  the  lead  and  dance  in  the  same  way. 
Next  come  the  feather  bonnets  and  finally  the  buffalo  wool  bonnets. 

It  is  customary  for  persons  who  have  made  vows,  or  pledges  during  the  year, 
if  their  prayers  be  granted,  to  provide  a  feast  of  berry  soup  for  the  ma'toki.  At 
various  times  during  the  ceremonies  a  pledger  brings  in  a  kettle  of  soup  and  some 
tobacco  which  is  offered  to  the  tipi  pole  owner  with  an  announcement  of  the  circum- 
stances. Then  the  soup  is  dished  out  to  the  members  and  each  and  all  pray  for  the 
pledger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day,  before  sunrise,  the  ma'toki  forms  in  procession 
and  imitates  buffalo  going  to  water.  They  seek  out  some  depression  or  low  place  in 
the  prairie.  As  they  drift  along  they  segregate,  as  they  do  in  the  dance.  At  a  place 
designated  by  the  leader  they  all  lie  down  like  buffalo. 

Now,  it  is  customary  for  a  man  or  a  boy  to  have  made  a  vow  that  he  will  "drive 
in  the  ma'toki"  at  their  next  ceremony.  His  sacrifice  must  be  a  horse  and  many 
presents  to  the  owner  of  the  tipi  pole.  This  man  then  rides  out  as  if  looking  for 
buffalo.  When  he  finds  them,  he  builds  a  fire  with  cow  dung  to  windward.  As  soon 
as  the  ma'toki  smell  the  smoke,  they  rise.  The  driver  then  mounts  and  rides  toward 
them,  at  which  they  start  for  their  shelter.  As  they  proceed,  he  rides  on  their  fiank. 
They  trot  to  the  shelter,  but  the  four  scabby  bulls  trail  slowly  in  the  rear.  When 
the  members  get  inside  the  shelter  they  run  around  the  inside  sun-wise  until  one  by 
•  one  some  person  lays  hold  of  them  and  leads  them  to  a  seat.  Two  of  the  snake 
bonnets  run  around  in  the  reverse  way.  The  four  bulls  come  in  last  and  walk  slowly 
around  until  pulled  into  their  seats. 

Like  the  horns  and  other  societies  the  members  sell,  or  transfer,  to  others,  usually 
all  transferring  at  the  same  time.    The  ceremony  seems  to  require  four  days  and 
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nighto,  during  which  time  they  are  not  auppoaed  to  deep.  No  men  ore  admitted  at 
Bay  time  and  the  aix  male  members  are  sent  home  at  night.  It  is  said  that  Uie  entire 
night  is  given  to  hilarity.  Joke  and  jest  reign  supreme.  Some  dresa  like  men  and 
act  out  the  part,  give  orders  to  a  wife,  etc.  Some  roll  up  blankets  like  medicine  bun- 
dles and  hold  mock  ceremonies.    The  object  of  this  seems  to  be  that  no  one  may  go 

The  fees  for  buying  a  membership  are  a  horse,  a  gun,  and  other  property.  The 
most  expensive  place  is  that  of  the  tipi  pole  owner  for  which  twelve  horses  and  a 
proportionate  amount  of  other  property  are  required. 


ng.  27.  Buffftlo-wool  Rraddnona  for  the  Ma'told.  Drawn  by  Mn.  HekYj-runnw. 
ThdM  ue  Inliended  for  different  views  of  tbe  aatne  heuldraH.  The  top  is  beavUr  covered 
with  buffalo  bair  while  tbe  sldrt  bears  four  rows  of  bin]  featben.  The  wearers  point  >  drcu- 
tor  wblte  spot  on  each  chedc  and  one  on  tbe  forehead,  with  *  croaa  in  eacb  produced  by  rub- 
bing away  tbe  point. 

Aa  to  the  transfer  ceremony,  we  have  not  been  informed,  but  have  notes 
on  an  interesting  proceeding  between  the  new  member  and  the  one  she  dis- 
places. In  the  morning  each  new  member  goes  to  the  one  she  purchased  of, 
her  ceremonial  mother.  She  enters  the  tipi,  throws  down  her  robe,  places 
her  hands  upon  the  mother's  head,  passing  them  down  to  her  shoulders  and 
kisses  her.  By  this  the  mother  understands  that  she  is  to  accompany  her 
daughter.  The  mother  is  conducted  to  the  shelter,  walking  behind  and  given 
a  seat  facing  the  center.  The  daughter  then  sits  in  front  facing  the  mother. 
Some  red  paint  in  a  cup  and  some  blue  paint  in  a  shell  is  provided.  The 
mother  then  paints  the  daughter's  face.' 


>  The  following  comment  Is  by  Mr.  Duvall :  —  Our  Inrormant  did  not  say  wbether  tbe 
old  members  bad  to  remain  there  diulng  the  whole  day  or  not.  Tbe  old  members  hod  u>  be 
there  every  niornlii<  aod  pointed  those  who  came  there  ic  be  pointed.  The  mo'Wkl  were  In 
charge  when  tbe  camp  circle  was  formed.  It  seenu  that  they  meet  at  the  time  of  the  sun 
donee.     I  om  unoble  to  find  out  whether  thoy  meet  at  the  time  ot  the  tobocco  planting. 

Her  husband  belonged  to  the  horns  but  refused  to  talk  about  them  as  It  was  said  to  be 
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Outsiders  may  come  in  later  with  offerings  to  the  swi  and  have  their 
faces  painted  by  the  mothers.  The  regular  painting  is  yellow  over  the  face 
with  a  red  horizontal  band  across  the  eyes  and  one  across  the  mouth. 
Down  the  forehead  and  nose  is  the  peculiar  forked  line  in  blue,  previously 
mentioned. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  horn  society  having  its  ceremonies  at  the 
same  time,  brings  in  its  unwrapped  lances  and  fastens  them  to  the  center 
pole  as  an  offering. 

The  closing  ceremony  of  the  ma'toki  consists  in  taking  down  the  shelter 
and  the  frame,  leaving  only  the  center  pole,  with  its  sun  offerings.  Then 
the  members  stand  around  the  pole  and  sing.  This  concludes  the  cere- 
monies for  the  year.     (Fig.  19.) 

The  ma'toki,  like  the  horns,  seems  to  be  feared  on  account  of  its  magical 
powers,  though  it  is  regarded  as  inferior.  Diuing  their  ceremonies  and 
especially  at  night,  they  must  not  be  distiu*bed. 

The  statement  of  another  informant  is  as  follows: — 

The  ma'toki  meet  once  a  year  at  the  time  of  the  sun  dance.  Should  there  be  no- 
sun  dance,  they  would  perform  their  annual  ceremony  an3rway.  The  owner  of  the 
center  tipi  pole  seems  to  have  full  powers  of  initiation  and  from  her  must  come  all 
instructions  as  to  date,  place,  etc.  In  response  to  her  call  a  camp  circle  is  formed. 
When  a  s\m  dance  is  not  given  simultaneously,  the  ma'toki  go  about  from  tipi  to  tipi 
collecting  the  cloth,  etc.,  to  be  offered  the  sun,  which  is  then  tied  to  the  center  tipi 
pole.    If  a  sun  dance  is  under  way,  they  are  tied  to  the  sun  dance  pole  instead. 

During  each  ceremony,  early  in  the  morning,  the  new  members  go  out  and  bring 
in  those  whose  membership  they  purchased.  Suppose  A  transferred  a  place  to  B; 
then  B  conducts  A  to  the  ceremonial  shelter  and  A  paints  B.  This  must  be  done 
each  morning  during  the  ceremony.  A  remains  in  the  shelter  during  the  day,  to 
paint  any  outsider  who  may  come  with  offerings  for  the  sun. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lowie  observed  parts  of  the  ma'toki  ceremony  among  the 
Northern  Blackfoot  and  writes  as  follows: — 

In  the  afternoon  of  June  17th  the  twenty  members  of  the  ma'toki  were  busy 
constructing  the  lodge  for  their  dance.  After  several  hours'  work  they  proceeded  to 
the  circumference  of  the  camp  circle  for  the  selection  of  a  lodge.  They  marched  in 
single  file,  headed  by  an  old  man  who  was  said  to  sing  at  their  performance.  After 
a  while  they  were  followed  by  a  man  bearing  an  eagle  feather  fan,  the  herald  of  the 
sun  dance.  They  walked  twice  around  a  lodge,  stood  still  for  a  while,  then  took 
down  the  lodge  and  carried  it  back  to  the  dance  lodge  where  it  was  superimposed  on 
the  conical  roof  of  the  structure  already  erected.    The  walls  of  the  lodge  were  lined 


dangerous.  He  is  a  member  of  the  horns  and  his  wife  a  ma'toki.  Mrs.  Strangle- wolf  speaka 
of  the  horn  members'  wives  and  yet  we  find  one  man  who  is  a  horn  and  his  wife  is  not.  I 
asked  them  about  this,  and  she  said  that  she  was  a  ma'told.  that  her  husband  was  not.  and 
that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  horns. 
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with  canvas,  a  series  of  travois  was  fastened  to  the  beams  right  around,  the  center 
I)ole  had  two  pieces  of  calico  cloth  tied  to  it.  The  women  sat  nearest  the  walls, 
two  rows  deep. 

The  performance  proper  of  which  only  a  very  small  portion  was  seen  (on  June 
19th)  conmienced  about  6  o'clock  and  was  said  to  cease  at  sunset.  In  the  back, 
but  in  front  of  the  women,  sat  four  men  in  a  line,  who  were  chanting  and  beating 
their  rattles.  Four  women  crawled  on  their  knees  (not  hands)  to  a  diametrically 
opposite  position  to  that  of  the  chanters,  and  after  the  song  arose  and  one  after 
another  touched  the  center  pole.  Then  they  danced  in  their  places,  moving  one  hand 
rhythmically.  Their  places  were  taken  by  several  women  wearing  horn  headdresses. 
These  also  danced  in  their  places,  walked  a  few  paces  to  the  left,  and  then  resumed 
motions  as  before.  When  diametrically  opposed  to  the  singers,  the  touching  of  the 
center  pole  regularly  took  place.  At  intervals  a  woman  seized  five  or  six  rattles, 
carried  them  near  the  center  pole  and  beat  them  there.  Two  of  the  dancers  had  bone 
whistles,  which  were  blown  at  regular  intervals. 
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RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES  AND  CULTS. 

Under  this  head  we  have  considered  a  number  of  ceremonies  partici- 
pated in  by  groups  or  organizations  in  contrast  to  the  individual  ceremonies 
connected  with  medicine  bimdles.  Here  again,  we  find  the  ritualistic  con- 
ceptions of  Blackfoot  culture  prevailing  in  the  form  of  bundles  and  formulae 
of  individual  character,  even  though  the  owners  form  a  group.  One  gets 
into  a  cult  by  having  a  bundle  provided  at  the  hands  of  other  members,  but 
once  in  he  is  expected  to  remain,  though  in  practice,  individuals  often  do 
transfer  their  bundles  and  hence  their  memberships.  The  peyote  cult  seems 
not  to  have  reached  the  Blackfoot,  neither  did  the  ghost  dance  craze  move 
them,  unless  the  recently  borrowed  black-tailed  deer  dance  should  be  of  such 
origin. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  these  religious  societies  we  note  that  the  dance 
of  the  dead  and  the  all-smoking  ceremony  were  known  to  all  the  divisions. 
The  crow-water  and  the  stick-game  dance  were  practised  by  the  Piegan 
alone.  The  black-tailed-deer  dance  was  known  to  the  Piegan  and  perhaps 
the  Blood,  our  information  as  to  the  latter  being  doubtful.  These  taken 
with  the  preceding  societies  constitute  all  the  strictly  religious  organiza- 
tions we  have  so  far  discovered  among  the  Blackfoot.  All  that  remains 
for  future  discussion  is  the  tribal  ceremony  of  the  sun  dance. 


The  Crow-Water  Society. 

There  flourishes  among  the  Piegan  a  religious  society,  or  perhaps  an 
organized  cult,  believed  to  have  originated  among  the  Crow  Indians.  The 
native  name  seems  to  signify  "  those  that  own  the  Crow  power  of  waters," 
but  is  sometimes  rendered  as  "Crow  beaver  medicine  owners"  implying  a 
similarity  to  the  beaver  bundles  described  in  a  previous  paper.  A  Piegan 
named  Iron,  living  in  1903,  claimed  to  have  founded  this  society  which  he 
acquired  while  living  among  the  Crow  Indians.  Later,  he  was  assisted  by 
an  old  woman  named  Good-captures.  Though  a  Piegan,  she  was  in  early 
life  captured  by  the  Crow  and  lived  with  them  ever  after^'ard.  She  made 
long  visits  to  her  Piegan  relatives  during  which  she  taught  them  the  cere- 
mony. Hence,  this  society  cannot  be  more  than  forty  years  old.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  strong  and  flourishing  organization. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  founder's  narrative: — 
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He  brought  it  from  the  Crow  where  he  lived  some  twelve  years.  He  knew  that 
it  came  from  the  seven  stars.  The  Crow  gave  him  some  seeds  of  a  small  plant  with  a 
song,  which  gave  him  a  membership.  After  a  time  he  dreamed  of  six  dwarfs  and  they 
gave  him  power  to  get  horses,  property,  food,  and  long  life.  Since  that  time  he  has 
always  had  abundance.  When  he  came  back  to  the  Piegan,  he  sold  or  transferred 
to  Curly-bear  some  of  his  power  and  since  that  time  the  latter  has  prospered.  He 
claims  that  all  of  the  members  are  prosperous.  When  a  member  is  taken  in  he  is 
given  the  skin  of  an  otter,  blackbird,  weasel,  beaver,  or  something  with  a  song. 
These  songs  must  have  been  dreamed  by  some  of  the  members.  Women  can  be 
taken  in  alone,  but  if  married,  both  husband  and  wife  must  join;  likewise  when  a 
man  joins,  his  wife  must  enter.  A  man  joins  by  calling  upon  a  member,  making 
him  gifts  and  asking  him  for  some  of  the  Crow-water  power.  These  gifts  are  supposed 
to  be  many  quilts,  horses,  etc.  Each  member  gives  him  some  object  and  an  associated 
song. 

I'he  members  receiving  the  gifts  must  divide  them  among  other  members  as  far 
as  they  will  go,  one  thing  for  each.  Each  one  receiving  a  horse  must  contribute 
some  object,  a  song  and  some  power,  the  others  are  free  to  choose.  Thus,  the  highest 
price  paid  for  membership  brings  the  most  medicines.  The  objects  are  placed  in  a 
bundle  which  becomes  the  new  member's  individual  medicine.  They  are  not  treated 
as  most  medicine  bundles,  but  may  be  opened  at  any  time. 

In  the  ceremonies  the  women  usually  do  the  dancing.  The  men  seldom  dance 
but  do  the  singing.  The  women  do  not  sing  when  they  are  dancing.  There  are  no 
regular  times  for  meetings,  but  it  is  usual  to  hold  them  every  Sunday  and  at  the  time 
of  the  new  moon.  Ceremonies  are  held  in  compliance  with  vows  of  outsiders  or 
members  as  with  other  medicines,  but  they  may  meet  on  any  occasion.  The  number 
of  members  is  not  limited  in  any  way.  None  of  the  proceedings  are  secret.  Every- 
body may  look  in,  but  only  members  can  come  inside  of  the  tipi  or  ceremonial  circle. 
The  members  usually  paint  their  faces  yellow,  with  red  bars  across  the  mouth 
and  forehead.  A  rectangle  of  red  is  also  made  upon  the  backs  of  the  hands.  A  few 
plumes  and  feathers  are  worn  on  the  head.  There  are  no  other  regalia,  the  chief 
things  being  the  individual  bundles  of  the  members. 

The  taboos  observed  by  bimdle  owners  are  also  in  evidence.  Neither  marrow 
nor  bones  may  be  placed  in  the  fire  or  the  owner's  horse  will  have  his  leg  broken. 
Lodge  pins  must  not  be  put  in  the  fire  or  the  owner  will  have  a  tumor  (7);  nor  must 
iron  be  put  in  the  fire  and  allowed  to  become  red  hot,  or  the  owner's  teeth  will  fall 
out.  If  lodge  poles  are  burnt  up,  horses  will  die.  The  owner  must  not  touch  mocca- 
sins while  smoking;  he  will  have  a  scabby  mouth.  Moccasins  placed  under  the 
bed  will  bring  bad  luck.  When  dancing  and  smoking,  if  one  should  pass  in  front  of 
him,  the  smoker  goes  blind.  He  must  not  lend  a  blanket  to  another  as  this  will 
bring  bad  results. 

The  medicine  formula  or  power  may  be  used  as  follows:  —  If  a  member  wishes  a 
horse,  he  calls  in  other  members  and  sings  the  songs  and  offers  prayers.  It  is  believed 
that  one  so  doing  will  soon  be  called  upon  for  some  service  and  receive  a  horse  as  a 
fee.  Other  wishes  may  be  gratified  in  the  same  way.  An  outsider  desiring  anything 
may  formally  annoimce  that  he  provides  food  and  presents  for  a  meeting.  Then 
members  assemble  and  hold  a  meeting.  This  is  usual  in  sickness.  Vows  to  provide 
the  feast  may  be  made  as  in  case  of  medicine  bundles.^ 


1  Vol.  7,  148.  172. 
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The  following  account  is  by  Owl-top,  an  active  member  of  this  society: 

The  dance  may  be  given  at  any  time.  Sometimes  when  a  person  has  made  a 
vow  to  give  a  feast  because  of  someone  who  is  sick  the  members,  who  are  notified, 
pray  for  the  sick  person.  As  soon  as  he  recovers,  the  person  who  made  the  vow 
makes  a  berry  soup  and  goes  to  one  of  the  members  and  tells  him  to  have  the  dance. 
In  entering  the  place  where  the  ceremony  is  to  be  held,  the  members  pass  aroimd  the 
left  of  the  fire  to  the  right  and  take  their  seats.  They  must  not  pass  in  front  of  those 
who  are  already  seated,  but  behind  them.  When  seated  the  members  place  their 
bundles  in  front  of  them.  In  leaving  the  dance  tipi  there  is  no  rule,  the  members 
may  go  out  in  any  manner  they  wish. 

The  man  who  cares  for  the  pipe,  furnishes  the  tobacco,  and  tends  to  the  fire,  is 
seated  at  the  left  of  the  fire  in  front  of  the  other  members.  Sometimes  he  also  heats 
the  skin  on  the  drums,  if  it  should  loosen,  in  order  that  the  drums  should  give  a  better 
sound  when  the  skin  is  stretched.  No  one  must  ever  pass  in  front  of  this  man.  The 
pipe  is  passed  from  right  to  left  in  smoking.  As  each  man  has  his  bundle  lying  in  front 
of  him  a  smudge  is  made,  and  after  the  bundle  has  been  held  over  the  sweetgrass 
smudge,  it  is  unwrapped  and  the  first  person  at  the  left  sings  to  the  accompaniment 
of  six  or  eight  drums. 

The  women  are  seated  on  the  left  and  they  rise  and  dance,  the  person  leading  in 
the  song  signalling  with  the  skin  or  bird  he  holds,  while  the  women  imitate  his  move- 
ments. Each  man  sings  all  of  his  songs,  the  others  joining  him.  After  each  man  has 
sung  his  songs  the  dance  ends.    The  men  may  dance  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  person  who  makes  the  vow  gives  one  of  the  members  a  horse  and  clothing, 
as  well  as  the  food.  These  gifts  are  divided  among  the  members.  Even  if  a  man  has 
purchased  membership,  his  fees  are  divided  among  all  the  members. 

When  it  is  time  for  the  feast,  a  smudge  is  made  on  the  southeast  of  the  fireplace 
and  the  pot  of  berries  held  over  it,  set  down  on  the  smudge,  and  then  placed  near  it. 
The  person  who  made  the  vow  passes  the  food  and  just  before  eating  each  one  takes 
up  a  berry  and  holding  it  up,  prays.  Then  they  all  hold  up  the  dishes  with  the  food 
a  little  above  their  heads,  set  them  down,  and  begin  to  eat.  The  members  usually 
pray  for  the  sick  person  for  whom  the  vow  was  made.  Formerly,  only  members 
were  given  food  and  allowed  to  witness  the  dance  but  now  all  onlookers  are  given 
food.  During  the  dance  they  pray  for  health  and  happiness.  Anyone  of  the  mem- 
bers, when  he  wishes  to  do  so,  may  give  the  dance. 

If  a  member  should  be  a  guest  anywhere  and  be  offered  a  pipe,  he  must  always 
blow  some  of  the  smoke  toward  any  medicine  bundle  that  may  be  hanging  up.  If 
one  member  visit  another,  the  host  must  always  give  his  visitor  a  present  of  some  sort. 
If  he  was  nothing  to  give  he  will  give  a  song.  This  refers  only  to  those  living  some 
distance  from  each  other. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  buy  into  the  society,  he  fills  a  pipe  and  offers  it  to  one  of  the 
members,  at  the  same  time  asking  him  for  some  of  his  medicine  objects.  The  mem- 
ber calls  on  the  person  from  whom  he  bought  the  object  to  assist  him.  If  the  pur- 
chaser has  a  wife,  she  is  also  made  a  member. 

First,  the  three  men  go  through  the  sweat  house  ceremony.  Then  they  go  to 
the  seller's  house. 

The  new  member  calls  the  seller  his  father,  and  the  man  from  whom  his  father 
bought,  his  grandfather.  The  father  has  no  authority  in  the  transfer,  the  grand- 
father doing  everything.    After  the  sweat  house  ceremony  the  new  member  and  his 
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wife  are  given  some  clothing.  In  all,  four  sweat  houses  must  be  made  but  there  is  no 
rule  as  to  the  interval  between  the  making  of  each  sweat  house,  it  being  merely  a 
matter  of  convenience.  After  the  fourth  sweat  house  and  dance,  the  new  member 
and  his  wife  go  to  the  dance  taking  with  them  blankets,  calico,  and  probably  eight 
horses  to  be  given  as  a  fee  to  the  father.  The  grandfather  has  first  choice  of  the 
horses  and  the  rest  of  the  things  are  divided  among  the  members.  Then  all  the 
members  spread  open  their  bundles  and  the  new  member  may  choose  one  object 
from  each  bundle.  With  each  object  he  is  given  a  song.  If  at  any  time  the  new 
member  should  visit  his  grandfather,  he  must  give  him  a  present. 

Women  as  well  as  men  are  taken  into  this  society,  some  unmarried  women  being 
members.  During  the  dance,  if  there  is  a  large  attendance,  each  member  sings  only 
three  or  four  of  his  songs,  as  it  would  take  too  long  for  everyone  to  sing  all  his  songs. 

Members  of  the  society  recognize  the  following  taboos:  bones  must  not  be 
heated  iaside  of  a  member's  tipi;  meat  must  not  be  cut  in  a  kettle,  nor  must  a  knife 
be  used  to  stir  food  while  it  is  cooking;  the  picket  pins  must  never  be  burned,  should 
one  be  burned  horses  will  be  lost.  When  a  member  dreams  of  some  new  thing  to  be 
made  up,  he  goes  to  his  grandfather  to  do  so  and  pays  him  for  it.  After  the  new 
medicine  has  been  made  up,  he  tells  the  others  about  it. 

The  different  medicine  objects  in  the  bundles  are:  mink,  muskrat,  otter  belt, 
weasel,  blackbird,  sparrows,  night  hawks,  beaver,  magpies,  snow  birds,  a  wooden 
hand,  a  whistle,  robins,  and  other  birds. 

The  power  of  this  society  consists  in  causing  its  members  to  become  wealthy. 
Also,  when  the  members  pray,  it  cures  the  sick. 

Before  Owl-top  joined  this  society  an  old  woman,  who  came  from  the  Crow, 
gave  him  a  yellow  shirt,  a  yellow  robe,  and  a  riding  whip  for  which  he  gave  her  two 
horses  and  other  things.  The  shirt,  robe,  and  riding  whip  belong  to  the  Crow- 
water  medicine  society.  The  old  woman  told  him  that  some  time  one  of  his  mares 
would  have  a  pinto  colt,  and  that  whenever  this  happened,  he  would  have  many 
differently  colored  horses.  Long  aft^r  she  told  him  this,  he  dreamed  four  times  of 
many  differently  colored  horses.  Then  he  believed  what  she  had  told  him.  Now, 
it  has  been  some  time  since  the  old  woman  told  him  about  this  pinto  colt,  and  none 
of  his  mares  have  ever  bom  such  a  colt,  but  his  son-in-law's  mares  have  had  two  pinto 
colts.  He  believes  these  are  the  colts  the  old  woman  prophesied  about  and  thinks 
that  now  his  horses  will  begin  to  increase.  This  society  came  from  the  Crow,  but 
it  is  not  known  how  the  Crow  got  it. 

We  previously  published  two  origin  myths  for  the  crow-water  formula, 
one  of  which  was  e\'idently  deWsed  from  the  beaver  bundle  cycle.  ^  In 
both,  however,  the  Crow  origin  of  the  society  is  emphatically  announced. 
Since  Dr.  R.  H.  Lowie,  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Crow,  finds 
no  similar  society  among  them,  some  discussion  seems  necessary.  The  fact 
that  two  indi\'{duals  contributed  to  the  society  seems  to  favor  the  existence 
of  some  parent  ceremony  among  the  Crow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bundles 
and  procedures  of  the  society  are  typically  Blackfoot,  the  only  distinguishing 
characteristic  as  such,  being  the  grouping  of  bundle  owners  into  an  organiza- 
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tion.     In  a  preWous  paper  we  discussed  the  ceremonial  system  of  the  Black- 
foot,  calling  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  great  stimulus  to  produce  new 
bundles  and  rituals.     From  what  we  know  of  Blackfoot  life,  the  most 
probable  thing  is  that  the  founders  of  this  society  took  a  suggestion  from 
Crow  culture,  by  which  they  constructed  a  new  ceremony.     According  to 
Dr.  Lowie's  Crow  data,  it  seems  that  the  most  likelv  characteristic  to  im- 
press  a  Blackfoot  Wsiting  the  Crow  would  be  the  society  organization  in  the 
tobacco  ceremonies,  since  that  feature  is  decidedly  in  contrast  to  the  Black- 
foot system  of  indi\adually  owned  bundles.     Hence,  it  seems  a  reasonable 
hypothesis  thai  the  founder  (Iron)  grasped  the  notion  of  a  society  organized 
on  lines  similar  to  the  tobacco  societies  of  the  Crow.     As  previously  noted, 
we  fail  to  find  any  definite  common  inter-tribal  elements,  except  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  name  and  some  mention  of  tobacco  seeds.     As  to  the  name — 
the  designation  of  this  society  as  the  Crow-beaver  may  have  been  due  to  the 
tobacco  function  of  a  beaver  bundle  owner  presenting  the  only  true  Black- 
foot analogy  to  the  Crow  tobacco  society.     Some  of  the  Piegan  members 
of  this  society  had  in  their  bundles  small  buckskin  bags  containing  tobacco 
seeds  which  they  said  came  from  the  Crow.     These  were  not  planted  but 
used  as  ceremonial  objects.     We  found  no  evidence  of  any  member  planting 
tobacco  or  that  any  considerable  number  of  members  possessed  such  tobacco. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  members  did  dream  of  the  "  dwarfs "  *  who  play 
an  important  part  in  the  beaver  bundle  ritual,  but  they  also  had  dreams  of 
other  mythical  creatures.     It  seems  then,  that  while  there  is  some  basis  for 
the  hypothesis  that  the  name  Crow-water  society  is  the  Blackfoot  rendering 
of  the  Crow  tobacco  society  and  that  the  gross  organization  of  each  is  similar, 
there  the  resemblances  cease.     The  hypothetical  character  of  the  foregoing 
should  be  noted.     It  seems  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  Blackfoot 
enthusiasts  who  promoted  the  new  society,  gave  it  its  overwhelming  Black- 
foot character,  perhaps  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  founders. 

The  Black-Tailed  Deer  Dance. 

This  cult  flourishes  among  the  Piegan.  The  chief  function  of  the  cult 
is  to  make  the  capture  of  the  deer  easy,  since  members  usually  have  dream 
revelations  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  deer.  One  member  told  us  that  iii  his 
dreams  three  catholic  nuns  always  appeared  and  gave  the  information. 
It  is  certain  that  the  whole  ceremony  was  recently  introduced  from  the 
Kootenai,  some  of  the  charter  members  being  still  among  the  living. 
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The  regalia  consist  of  a  string  of  deer  ankle  bones  painted  red  to  symbol- 
ize the  deer,  or  that  the  bearer  "  holding  these  bones  is  likewise  holding  the 
feet  of  the  deer."  When  hunting  they  may  wear  on  the  head  a  pair  of  rabbit 
ears,  painted  yellow,  to  give  speed  and  endurance.  In  the  members'  indi- 
\'idual  bundles  are  also  weasel  and  other  skins  for  which  there  are  special 
songs. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  ritual  is  the  use  of  hypnotic 
power.  There  are  four  special  songs  for  working  this  charm.  In  our  col- 
lection of  myths  concerning  this  cult,  we  gave  the  narrative  of  a  Piegan  who 
came  under  the  power  of  these  songs.^  Thus,  it  is  said  that  a  member  paint- 
ing his  face  yellow,  taking  up  one  of  the  skins  and  binding  it  on  the  head  cau 
hypnotize  a  person  by  looking  in  his  eyes  steadily  and  then  making  a  sudden 
upward  movement  with  the  hands.  After  a  time  the  operator  wakes  the 
subject,  after  which  he  is  an  undoubting  follower  of  the  cult. 

We  learn  from  Professor  A.  F.  Chamberlain  that  the  Kootenai  have  a 
black-tailed  deer  dance  but  for  want  of  full  published  data  cannot  go  into  a 
comparative  discussion.  Naturally,  the  Blackfoot  have  the  transfer  and 
bundle  conceptions  concerning  this  ceremony  as  with  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Duvall  secured  a  good  account  of  the  cult  from  Tailen  Ashley,  a 
mixed-blood  Piegan,  who  introduced  it  among  his  people : — 

The  dance  is  ceremonial  and  was  introduced  from  the  Kootenai.  Those  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  dance  and  ridicule  it,  are  thrown  into  a  trance  by  those  who  have 
the  power,  and  are  then  awakened  and  become  followers.  Each  man  and  woman 
member  has  a  song  of  his  or  her  own  and  some  have  more.  The  songs  are  bought 
from  members  and  a  horse  or  other  property  paid  for  them.  Sometimes  new  songs 
are  dreamed. 

The  dance  is  held  in  the  evening,  generally  lasting  through  the  night.  Some- 
times it  is  held  foiu*  nights  in  succession.  Jt  maybe  given  at  any  time,  and  is  some- 
times given  the  night  before  hunting,  when  it  is  usually  dreamed  where  the  game 
will  be  found.  Sometimes  a  vow  is  made  to  give  the  dance  for  a  sick  relative.  About 
midnight  a  feast  is  made.  When  the  dance  is  given  for  a  sick  person  all  the  dancers 
pray  for  him.  If  the  members  do  not  wish  to  dance  they  must  remain  standing  to 
show  their  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  dancers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  dance  a  smudge  of  sweetgrass  is  made  near  the  rear  of 
the  house  or  tipi.  The  leader  holds  both  hands  over  the  smudge,  places  his  hands 
near  his  ears,  one  hand  on  top  of  his  head,  his  right  hand  over  his  heart,  over  his 
mouth  and  nose,  and  then  takes  his  place.  All  the  members  repeat  the  same  move- 
ments. The  leader  rises  and  stands  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  and  all  the  members 
stand  around  him  facing  the  center.  He  shakes  a  bunch  of  deer  hoofs,  and  prays. 
Then  he  dances  in  place,  then  turns  and  dances  around  to  his  right,  the  others  fol- 
lowing him  in  single  file,  jumping  up  and  down  to  represent  deer.  He  stops,  prays, 
and  then  dances  as  before.    Then  the  man  next  to  him  takes  his  place  and  goes 

^1^^— ^^^^1  ■  1.^^^^^       ■  ■■^^^^^^—^■^■^■^fci^^lM       ■■  ■     ^  ■        ■      ^  ■       ^        ^^^^^^.■^■^^^■^^-^^.i^^M^^..^^.^^^^— ^^^^^^.^^—^^^^^■^^^^a^^^^M^^^^^— ^^^.^^^i^M^M^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^  ^■— ^^— 
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through  the  same  performance.  While  dancing  they  all  sing  and  some  carry  beUs  to 
keep  time.  Others  hold  both  hands  on  their  breasts  as  in  the  stick  game.  No 
drums  are  used.  It  is  thought  that  the  more  the  dancers  exert  themselves  during 
the  dance  the  better  will  be  the  result  of  their  prayers. 

Some  members  have  hypnotic  power.  The  prayers  are  for  food,  success  in  all 
undertakings,  and  protection  against  death.  They  pray  to  those  who  have  given 
them  power  or  songs  in  their  dreams. 


The  origin  of  the  dance  is  given  in  the  following: — 


A  man  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time  and  was  not  expected  to  recover.  One  time, 
while  still  ill,  those  around  him  heard  him  try  to  sing  and  raise  himself.  He  sup- 
ported himself  on  a  post,  meanwhile  humming.  Then  he  returned  to  his  bed,  and 
fiaid,  "I  have  had  a  dream.  A  deer  came  to  me  and  said,  'I  have  come  to  help  you. 
I  have  taken  pity  on  you.  You  see  yonder  hill.  I  will  lead  you  to  the  top  of  it. 
Hold  my  windpipe,  but  if  you  pull  my  windpipe  in  two  before  we  reach  the  top, 
you  will  die.  If  not,  you  will  get  well.*  We  went  up  the  hill  very  slowly.  WTien 
we  reached  the  top,  the  deer  said,  *  There  are  four  deer  on  yonder  ridge  which  I  will 
give  you.  When  you  kill  them  take  out  the  windpipe  and  lungs  of  one  of  them  as  you 
see  mine  now.  Be  careful  and  do  not  cut  them  in  two.  Take  them  home  and  cook 
them  and  give  a  dance  and  eat  them  and  you  will  be  well.'  That  is  why  I  got  out 
of  bed  and  held  on  to  the  post.  I  thought  it  was  the  deer."  Then  he  said  to  the 
two  men,  "Go  to  yonder  ridge  and  kill  the  four  deer  there.  Butcher  one  of  them  bs 
1  was  told  in  the  dream  and  bring  it  to  me."  They  returned  with  the  deer.  That 
night  they  held  a  dance,  the  black-tailed  deer  dance. 

Before  hunting,  a  deer  dance  is  held,  so  they  may  dream  where  the  game 
will  be  found.  Sometimes  the  leader  dances,  holding  a  post  with  both 
hands  with  bells,  deer  hoofs  or  claws  in  one  hand,  and  a  handkerchief  or  skin 
in  the  other.  Anyone  who  believes  in  the  dance  may  join  whether  he  has 
songs  or  not.  Some  of  the  regalia  for  the  danc^  are:  rabbit  ears,  deer 
claws  and  hoofs,  feathers,  plumes,  mink  skins,  otterskins,  sleigh  bells,  and 
deer  tails,  also  weasel  skins,  owl  and  other  feathers.  Juniper  is  more  fre- 
quently used  for  the  smudge  than  sweetgrasss.  The  members  paint  in 
red  or  yellow  with  a  stripe  across  the  forehead  and  one  across  the  chin. 

Some  members  have  power  to  give  ill  luck  and  to  charm  game.  WTien 
game  is  killed  by  the  members,  they  must  not  cut  into  the  windpipe,  nor  give 
the  heart  to  the  dogs.  The  head  of  deer  must  not  be  used  by  anyone  as  food, 
nor  must  children  be  allowed  to  play  with  it  or  the  hoofs.  The  reason  that 
these  taboos  must  be  kept  is  that  the  member  may  be  able  to  charm  game. 
When  they  wish  to  go  out  to  hunt,  they  set  up  a  stick  covered  with  cloth 
about  twelve  inches  long  at  the  rear  of  the  tipi  and  make  a  smudge  of  juni|>er 
back  of  it.  The  men  sing,  but  must  not  pass  between  the  stick  and  the 
fireplace. 
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Dance  for  the  Spirits  op  the  Dead. 

This  ceremony  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  ghost  dance  but  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  cult.  The  idea  was  to  make  a  dance  for  the  dead  to  which  their 
spirits  were  invited.  At  one  stage  of  the  ceremony  a  herald  goes  outside 
to  invite  the  spirits,  beginning  his  announcement  by  he-e-e,  repeated  four 
times.  He  must  not,  however,  call  any  ghost  by  name.  The  dance  seems- 
to  be  founded  upon  an  incident  in  the  Blood-clot  myth,^  when  the  hero 
organized  a  dance  in  the  stomach  of  the  monster.  "  Wlien  he  got  into  the 
stomach  of  the  fish,  he  saw  a  great  many  people.  Many  of  them  were  dead,, 
but  some  were  still  alive.  He  said  to  the  people,  *  Ah,  there  must  be  a  heart 
somewhere  here.  We  will  have  a  dance.'  So  he  painted  his  face  white, 
his  eyes  and  mouth  with  black  circles,  and  tied  a  white  rock  knife  on  his 
head,  so  that  the  point  stuck  up.  Some  rattles  made  of  hoofs  were  also 
brought.  Then  the  people  started  in  to  dance.  For  a  while  Blood-clot 
sat  making  wing-motions  with  his  hands,  and  singing  songs.  Then  he  stood 
up  and  danced,  jumping  up  and  down  until  the  knife  on  his  head  struck  the 
heart." 

The  curious  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  the  dance  is  also  for  those  near 
death  or  about  to  become  ghosts  and  that  these  Blood-clot  directed  to  at 
least  move  their  heads  in  unison  with  the  dancers. 

The  following  are  two  independent  narratives  of  origin  myths  for  the 
ceremony: — 

(a) 

A  man  once  pitched  his  camp  far  from  any  others.  He  had  a  wife  and  little  boy. 
After  he  had  been  there  some  time,  his  wife  died.  He  stayed  with  her  in  the  tipi 
for  four  days  and  then  decided  to  go  away.  He  took  the  boy,  but  before  he  had 
gone  veiy  far,  he  heard  a  voice  say,  "Go  back  and  stay  with  your  wife.  We  will 
help  you  bring  her  to  life  again." 

He  didn't  see  who  it  was  that  spoke  but  returned.  That  night  he  lay  in  his  tipi 
and  heard  people  singing  and  dancing  but  could  see  no  one.  The  people  he  heard 
dancing  were  ghosts.  They  said,  ''We  will  dance  four  nights  and  restore  life  to  your 
wife."  The  man  stayed  four  nights  and  each  night  heard  the  dancers  when  awake, 
and  saw  them  in  his  dreams.  After  the  fourth  night  his  wife  lived  again.  The 
ghosts  gave  him  the  dance  and  when  he  returned  to  his  people,  he  taught  them  the 
danoe  which  is  still  held. 

(f>) 

One  time,  when  a  war  party  was  returning  after  a  long  journey,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  died.  His  companions  made  a  lodge  of  brush  and  trees  and  left 
him  there.    A  ghost  came  to  where  the  man  lay  and  pitied  him,  invited  a  number  of 

>  Vol.  2,  66. 
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ghosts  to  the  place  and  said,  "  Let  ua  all  have  a  dance  for  four  nights  &nd  restore  this 
man's  life  to  him."  They  agreed,  and  after  four  sights,  the  man  came  to  life  again 
and  saw  the  ghosts,  how  they  painted  their  faces,  and  how  they  dressed.  One  of 
the  ghoatB  said  to  him,  "We  will  give  you  this  dance.  When  anyone  is  sick  or  ^K>ut 
to  die,  have  a  dance,  and  he  will  recover."  The  man  returned  to  his  home.  After 
some  time  someone  was  very  ill.  This  man  gave  the  ghost  dance,  and  taught  it  to 
the  people. 

The  dancers  paint  to  represent  skeletons,  so  it  is  said.  The  face  and 
exposed  parts  of  the  bocly  are  painted  white,  while  around  the  mouth  and 
each  eye  is  a  bold  circle  of  black  or  red.    The  effect  is  quite  hideous. 


Fig.  ZS.  Smudge  Altar  for  (he  Ghoat  Dance.  Drawn  by  Blg-br*v(>.  The  aitu-  Is  kbout 
one  foot  s(|UBre.  the  north  hair  red,  the  south  half  black.  Red  and  black  plumes  respectivriy 
are  Btuck  up  at  the  camers.  At  the  weet  la  a  row  of  buffalo  chips  covered  with  sage  gran. 
Between  th(«e  and  Ihe  altar  Ilea  the  pipe  used  Id  the  ceremony.  Sweetgrasa  Is  used  on  the 
altar  and  the  longs  should  lie  on  the  north  side. 

There  are  no  particular  regalia  except  a  plume  on  the  head,  nor  are  there 
any  bundles.  The  ceremony  has,  however,  its  own  peculiar  ritual  and 
songs.    Women  dance  with  the  men. 

A  dance  rarely  occurs  unless  some  man  makes  a  vow  or  formal  pledge  to 
provide  a  feast  and  dance  for  the  dead  in  return  for  some  expected  or  realized 
good  fortune.  At  the  ceremony  his  wife  sits  near  the  door  and  takes  the 
name  of  Yellow-woman.  She  paints  her  hair  yellow  and  her  face  red  with  a 
yellow  band  across  the  forehead.  On  her  head,  she  wears  a  plume.  A  great 
abundance  of  food  is  expected. 

The  smudge  altar  is  a  large  oval  with  the  incense  hearth  at  one  end. 
At  the  other  is  placed  a  small  pipe  and  four  plumes.  According  to  Big- 
brave  the  altar  was  square,  Fig.  28.    One  member  is  delegated  to  attend  to 
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the  pipe.  At  the  close  of  each  dance  he  fills  the  pipe  and  hands  it  to  the 
leader  after  which  it  circulates.  As  soon  as  it  is  burned  out  the  dancing 
is  resumed.  There  are  four  periods  of  dancing.  The  evolutions  consist 
of  dancing,  alternately  facing  the  fire  and  the  walls,  twice  for  each.  Then 
all  sit  down,  save  the  leader  who  takes  the  pipe  and  prays.  Then  he  sits 
down  and  smokes.  In  starting  a  dance  all  rise  to  their  knees,  making 
movements  as  in  playing  the  stick  game,  where  with  four  movements  they 
rise  to  their  feet. 

During  the  ceremonies  no  one  must  laugh  nor  must  anyone  spit.  No 
dead  person  should  be  designated  by  name. 

A  special  ceremony  was  sometimes  given  by  two  members.  They  did 
not  use  the  regular  painting  but  dressed  in  fine  clothes  and  danced  with 
ropes  and  whips.     This  was  believed  to  bring  good  luck  in  capturing  horses. 


The  All-Smoking  Ceremony. 

We  come  now  to  a  ceremony  that  goes  by  the  name  kanochisisin,  or  all- 
smoking  ceremony.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  a  cult  or  simply  a  group 
ceremony  like  the  sun  dance.  The  right  to  lead  in  the  proceedings  seems 
to  be  owned  by  one  individual  and  may  be  transferred  like  other  ritualistic 
things.  Thus  it  is  said,  "  If  the  man  who  leads  in  the  ceremony  is  pleased 
with  the  presents  he  receives,  he  may  transfer  the  right  to  lead  to  one  pledg- 
ing the  ceremony." 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ceremony  is  that  it  is  a  kind  of  medicine 
coup  counting.  Like  warriors  recounting  their  deeds,  those  present  are 
called  upon  to  count  over  the  different  medicine  rituals  they  have  owned 
and  all  fired  with  new  enthusiasm  to  secure  more.  In  conformity  to  a  vow 
or  formal  pledge  a  man  will  invite  people  to  his  tipi  for  an  evening  feast. 
He  will  engage  a  man  with  the  right  to  lead  to  conduct  the  all-smoking 
ceremony.  He  will  have  ready  a  pot  of  tongues  and  berry  soup;  also  a 
quantity  of  tobacco  cut  and  mixed.  The  meeting  is  to  last  until  this  is 
used  up.  Each  guest  is  called  upon  in  turn  to  sing  songs  from  one  of  the 
rituals  of  medicines  owned  by  him.  So  they  pass  around  in  order.  The 
process  is  thus  a  kind  of  counting  out  in  that  the  last  men  are  those  who  haye 
o^Tied  the  most  medicines. 

The  following  account  was  secured  by  Mr.  Duvall: — 

When  a  man  vows  to  give  the  all-smoking  ceremony  he  invites  many  men  to  his 
tipi  and  calls  upon  someone  who  has  the  privilege  to  lead  the  ceremony.  A  fee  is 
paid  in  blankets  or  clothing.  First  the  man  giving  the  feast  makes  a  soup  of  tongues, 
eherries,  and  blood.    Before  the  tongues  are  cut  up  by  the  women,  prayers  are  said 
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and  a  smudge  made.  The  tongues  are  boiled  all  day  and  in  the  evening  added  to  the 
berries  and  blood.  Dming  the  day,  a  stick  to  which  is  fastened  some  sage  grass  at 
either  end  and  calico  or  a  piece  of  skin  at  the  middle,  is  tied  to  a  tipi  pole  as  an  ofifer* 
ing  to  the  sun. 

The  leader  takes  his  place  at  the  rear  of  the  tipi  to  the  left.  A  young  single  man 
is  called  upon  to  tend  the  smudge,  light  the  pipes,  cook  the  soup,  etc.  In  payment^ 
prayers  are  said  for  him.  The  pipes  are  lighted  with  four  service  berry  sticks  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in  lengthy  which  are  lighted  in  the  fire. 

The  smudge  place  is  not  cut  out  but  white  earth  is  spread  over  an  irregular 
surface.  Four  buffalo  dungs  are  placed  on  the  west  side  with  sage  grass  on  top  of 
them  and  at  the  right  is  placed  the  smudge  stick.  In  the  center  is  placed  a  buffalo 
dung  on  which  the  smudge  of  swectgrass  is  made. 

Four  undecorated  black  pipes  are  used.  No  metal  may  be  used  on  the  pipes* 
The  man  who  gives  the  feast  fills  the  pipes  while  the  assistant  lights  and  passes  them* 
Four  rattles,  similar  to  those  in  the  beaver  bundle  ceremony  are  used.  The  guests 
sing  the  songs  of  the  different  medicines  owned  by  them.  In  all  each  one  must  sing 
sixteen  songs,  four  at  a  time.  Anyone  who  has  owned  the  medicine-pipe  may  sing 
four  of  the  medicine-pipe  songs;  as  many  of  the  beaver  bundle  songs  as  one  wishes 
to  sing  may  be  sung;  but  of  other  medicines,  only  one  song  may  be  sung.  One  song 
is  allowed  from  each  of  the  societies.  The  man  sitting  on  the  south  side  of  the  tipi 
starts  the  singing  and  is  followed  by  the  one  on  his  left,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  rattles 
is  used  by  the  person  singing  while  the  other  three  are  used  by  the  three  people  next 
to  him  to  his  left.  Before  singing,  a  smudge  is  made,  he  tells  of  what  object  he  ia 
going  to  sing,  the  amount  paid  for  it,  and  a  short  prayer  is  said.  When  a  man  owns 
no  bundle  and  has  no  song  to  sing,  he  merely  passes  the  rattles  to  the  next  person. 
When  medicine-pipe  men  join  in  the  ceremony  they  bring  with  them  their  own 
utensils,  sweet-pine  needles  for  the  smudge,  etc.  During  the  feast  they  are  served 
first.  When  the  owner  of  the  smoking-otter  joins  he  is  given  a  place  near  the  smudge 
place,  opposite  the  leader;  the  medicine-pipe  man  is  seated  to  his  left.  While  the 
smoking-otter  owner  smokes,  sleigh  bells  are  shaken  four  times  and  everyone  must 
desist  from  touching  his  moccasins.  The  smoking-otter  owner  uses  juniper  for  his 
smudge.    At  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony  the  iniskim  songs  are  sung. 

The  man  who  made  the  vow  goes  out  to  bring  in  the  sun  offering,  making  four 
stops  in  his  circuit  around  the  tipi.  It  is  spread  out  and  the  moon  and  sun  dogs 
painted  in  the  center  in  black.  On  it  is  placed  the  tobacco  board.  The  leader  rubs 
the  board,  steel,  and  knife  with  sage  grass.  He  brushes  the  right  side  of  his  head, 
his  shoulder,  and  his  arm,  and  then  the  left  side  with  the  sage  grass.  The  same 
movements  are  repeated  by  all  the  men  in  turn.  While  the  man  who  made  the  vow 
holds  the  tobacco  and  knife  to  cut  it,  the  leader  holds  his  wrists,  and  another  man 
counts  four  war  deeds.  Meanwhile  the  leader  motions  as  if  to  cut  the  tobacco.  The 
leader  paints  the  face  of  the  man  who  made  the  vow  and  his  family,  with  red  paint, 
a  black  stripe  around  the  face,  and  a  dot  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  He  cuts  the 
tobacco,  fills  a  small  pipe,  and  hands  it  to  the  leader  who  holds  the  stem  or  mouth- 
piece over  the  smudge  and  then  the  bowl,  twice  for  each.  Prayers  are  said  to  the 
sun,  telling  of  the  offering  made,  and  asking  for  mercy  for  the  man  who  gave  the  feast. 
The  moon,  stars,  earth  and  all  the  animals  are  also  appealed  to  and  then  the  pipe  is. 
passed  around  for  everyone  to  smoke. 

The  four  rattles  are  held  in  the  smudge,  four  times,  and  shaken,  between  each 
time.    Then  the  singing  commences  and  continues  until  each  man  has  simg  sixteeiL 
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songs  in  groups  of  four.  If  tobacco  is  left  over  some  is  tied  up  in  the  sun  offering 
and  some  given  to  some  old  man,  who  prays  over  it.  Should  the  supply  of  tobacco 
give  out  before  sixteen  songs  are  sung  the  ceremony  ends. 

When  a  smudge  is  to  be  made,  the  assistant  takes  the  smudge  stick  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  smudge,  goes  back  toward  the  door  and  around  the  fireplace  before 
he  makes  the  smudge.  Each  time  the  pipes  are  filled,  the  assistant  hands  them  to 
some  old  man,  before  lighting  them.  The  old  man  holds  the  pipe  in  the  direction  of 
the  smudge,  pointing  twice  with  the  bowl  and  mouthpiece  alternately.  Then  he 
prays. 

The  berry  soup  is  served  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony.  First  the  assistant  takes 
four  pieces  of  tongue  and  gives  them  to  the  leader.  He  holds  up  a  piece,  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger,  prays  to  the  sun  and  stars,  and  places  it  at  the  south  side 
of  the  smudge.  Thus  he  places  a  piece  at  each  comer  of  the  smudge.  He  places  a 
piece  on  the  west  and  east  side,  and  the  fourth  piece  in  the  assistant's  mouth.  Before 
eating  the  soup  everyone  holds  up  a  bit  of  the  tongue  and  prays. 

After  the  ceremony  is  over  the  leader  hangs  the  sun  offering  in  a  tree  or  other 
place.  The  leader  may  give  the  man  who  made  the  vow  the  right  to  lead  in  such  a 
ceremony  by  simply  saying,  "You  have  paid  me  so  well.  You  may  lead  such  a 
ceremony  and  do  as  I  have  done."  The  ceremony  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
sun  dance  as  tongues  are  used  and  offerings  made  to  the  sun. 


The  Stick  Game  Dance. 

^Vithin  a  few  years  a  new  association  was  introduced  from  a  neighboring 
tribe  passing  under  the  name  stick  game  dance.  It  was  reported  by  Duvall 
during  the  winter  of  1910-1911  as  having  just  come  to  the  notice  of  the  tribe. 
He  made  no  investigation  of  it  but  later  James  Eagle-child  attended  several 
ceremonies,  participated  in  some  and  interviewed  the  founder.  In  a 
pre\ious  paper  it  was  stated  that  rituals  were  still  being  created  and  devel- 
oped. This  is  a  splendid  example  and  offers  therefore  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  a  functional  study.  The  stick  game  outfit  to  which  this  ritual 
is  attached  has  been  used  by  the  Piegan  for  some  years  and  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  Gros  Ventre  from  whom  they  usually  obtain  them. 
As  developed  in  our  paper  on  ceremonial  bundles,  it  is  difficult  for  a  Blackfoot 
to  look  upon  any  curious  object  used  by  persons  without  a  feeling  that  it  is 
"medicine."  Thus,  we  are  told  that  when  a  Gros  Ventre  exchanges  a 
game  set  for  a  horse  and  other  property,  whatever  power  the  set  possessed 
is  transferred  to  the  new  owner.  The  suggestion  is  sharpened  by  the  fact 
that  certain  special  songs  are  used  in  the  game,  for  according  to  Blackfoot 
concepticMis  the  transfer  of  the  bundle  containing  the  set  gives  ako  a  pre- 
sumptive right  to  the  songs. 

The  facts  of  the  case  seem  to  be  that  a  Piegan,  named  Fish,  once  owned 
one  of  these  stick  game  sets  and  later  had  a  dream  in  which  a  ritual  was 
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conferred.  This  makes  the  stick  game  set  a  bundle  and  it  has  airesuiy 
changed  hands  several  times.  At  the  transfer  a  horse  and  some  clothing 
are  given.  (As  a  rule,  the  regular  stick  game  sets  were  given  to  the  person 
winning  four  straight  games.)  The  new  owner's  face  is  painted  red,  but 
in  the  game  the  players  paint  red  crosses  on  the  face.  The  songs  used  in 
the  game  and  the  special  songs  of  the  ritual  are  also  transferred.  Though 
the  set  is  kept  in  a  bundle,  it  seems  possible  to  open  it  at  any  time  and 
without  the  ceremony.  The  owner  is  subject  to  no  taboos  but  menstruating 
women  must  not  go  near  the  game.  There  must  be  no  flirting  among  those 
present  and  the  players  must  not  cheat  or  members  of  their  famiUes  will  die. 
The  following  is  Eagle-child's  account: — 

In  1909  Big-spring  bought  the  stick  game  dance  bundle  from  a  Gros  Ventre.  It 
contains  twenty  sticks  with  magpie  feathers  and  four  small  plumes  on  the  end  of 
each.  The  sticks  were  about  fourteen  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
were  painted  red.  Small  bells  are  also  attached  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  feathers. 
There  are  two  guessing  sticks  about  fourteen  inches  long  with  eagle  feathers  and  a 
few  plumes  and  bells  on  their  ends.  These  sticks  are  also  painted  red.  There  are 
four  bones  or  hiding  sticks  two  of  which  were  blue  and  two  white.  There  is  a  small 
wheel-like  object  about  two  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter  resembling  the  wheel 
used  in  the  arrow  game.  This  is  worn  by  the  guesser.  Sweetgrass  is  used  for  the 
smudge.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  guessing  sticks  and  the  others  is  that 
the  former  have  eagle  feathers  instead  of  magpie  feathers. 

The  stick  game  dance  or  ceremony  is  regarded  as  a  powerful  medicine.  In  it 
prayers  are  offered  to  God  only  and  not  to  the  stars,  moon,  sun,  and  other  Blackfoot 
deities.  In  case  of  sickness  the  head  of  the  family  may  make  a  vow  to  provide  a 
feast  for  the  owner  of  the  stick  game  bundle  if  the  sick  one  recover.  Then  some  time 
after  the  recovery  he  invites  everybody,  old  and  young,  to  the  feast.  The  ceremonies 
are  held  at  night  though  the  ordinary  stick  game  can  be  played  at  anytime.  WTien 
all  have  assembled,  the  owner  of  the  bundle  takes  his  place  at  the  back  of  the  tipi  or 
house  and  makes  a  smudge  with  sweetgrass.  Then  he  opens  the  bundle  and  takes 
out  the  contents.  He  then  selects  or  calls  for  a  woman  to  act  as  the  guesser  for  one 
side  to  whom  he  gives  ten  of  the  sticks  and  one  of  the  guessing  sticks.  He  then 
prays  for  the  guesser,  paints  her  face  on  the  forehead,  cheeks,  chin,  and  palms  with  a 
red  cross.  Then  he  selects  or  calls  for  a  man  who  comes  forward  and  is  fitted  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  woman.  These  two  become  the  leaders  for  the  opposing 
sides.  All  this  time  the  singers  and  drummers  are  rendering  the  songs  used  in  the 
game  and  those  connected  with  the  bundle. 

All  the  persons  present,  men,  women,  and  children,  may  take  part  in  the  game, 
sometimes  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  take  part.  The  two  players  then  choose  their 
sides  by  passing  their  sticks,  giving  one  to  each  person.  The  woman  also  hands  out 
two  of  the  hiding  sticks  to  one  of  her  side  and  the  other  to  another.  The  man  does 
the  same  on  his  side.  The  woman  lines  up  her  players  on  the  right,  the  man  his  on 
the  left.  The  woman  ties  the  wheel  ornament  on  her  hair  and  play  begins  and  con- 
tinues until  one  side  has  all  the  sticks.  Every  time  a  game  is  completed,  the  winners 
rise  and  dance,  making  a  great  deal  of  noise  while  the  losing  side  keep  their  seats. 
Every  time  a  side  loses  a  game,  a  new  guesser  is  chosen  in  his  place.     The  rule  is  that 
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«ight  games  are  to  be  played  after  which  food  ia  served.    The  two  last  guessers  are 
required  to  pass  the  food. 

Before  Fish  dreamed  the  stick  game,  BigHspring  gave  him  a  set  as  a  present. 
After  dreaming,  Fish  gave  the  first  bundle  to  The-dog-takes-the-gun.  The  three 
men  are  related  and  for  this  reason  pajBs  the  stick  game  bundle  from  one  to  the  other. 

Fish  dreamed  of  a  man  who  came  to  give  him  the  stick  game  bundle.  The 
dream  person  carried  the  bundle  on  his  left  arm.  His  face  was  painted  yellow  and 
dotted  all  over.  In  his  hair  was  tied  an  owl  feather.  Now,  one  of  the  guessers  ties 
an  owl  feather  in  his  hair  when  the  game  is  played.  Fish  claims  the  stick  game 
bundle  to  be  very  powerful.  If  a  person  be  sick  he  may  vow  to  play  with  the  stick 
game  owner  in  order  that  he  may  recover.  When  the  game  is  played,  the  bundle 
owner  paints  and  pra3rs  for  the  person  with  whom  he  is  to  play.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  game  must  not  necessarily  be  played  when  anyone  is  ill  but  can  be  played  at  any 
time. 

£ach  stick  is  decorated  with  a  six-inch  owl  feather.  Two  guessing  sticks  are 
wrapped  with  otter  fur  and  decorated  with  bells.  At  each  end  is  a  tail-feather  used 
in  guessing.  One  of  the  guessing  sticks  is  painted  red,  the  other  yellow.  Fish  only 
dreamed  one  song  for  the  bundle  but  the  rest  of  the  stick  game  songs  go  with  it. 
The  same  songs  are  used  for  the  three  stick  game  bundles  on  the  reservation.  There 
are  some  twenty  of  these  and  ten  tapping-the-stick  songs.  The  songs  are  sung  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game,  or  when  cither  side  wins.  Four  or  more  cheering  songs  are 
sung  when  dancing  after  one  side  has  won  the  game. 

When  any  member  of  a  family  is  ill,  the  head  of  the  family  may  vow  to  give  a 
feast  to  the  stick  game  owners  so  that  the  sick  person  may  recover.  The  game  takes 
place  at  his  home.  The  owner  of  the  stick  game  bundle  sits  at  the  head  of  the  as- 
sembly. There  are  four  or  five  drummers  and  four  of  the  tapping-the-stick  songs  are 
sung.  The  owner  unties  the  bundle  placing  ten  of  the 'waving  sticks,  two  hiding 
bones,  and  the  guessing  stick  in  one  pile,  and  the  rest  in  a  second  stack.  His  face  is 
painted  and  a  cross  is  marked  on  his  forehead,  on  either  cheek,  and  each  palm.  The 
players  must  not  cheat  during  the  game.  Then  he  calls  on  the  person  giving  the  feast 
to  feed  him.  The  stick  game  owner  makes  a  smudge  and  prays  for  the  person  giving 
the  feast.  He  paints  him  and  marks  a  cross  on  his  forehead,  each  cheek,  and  the 
palms  of  his  hand.  The  ten  waving  sticks,  two  hiding  bones,  and  the  guessing  stick 
are  held  over  the  smudge  in  one  hand  by  the  man  giving  the  feast.  The  owner  rubs 
the  man's  head  and  along  his  sides,  meanwhile  praying.  He  repeats  the  same  evolu- 
tions with  his  wife. 

The  woman  spreads  a  blanket  on  the  ground  on  which  the  game  is  played.  An 
object  beaded  in  yellow  on  one  side  and  blue  on  the  other  is  rolled  on  the  blanket 
until  one  color  is  shown  three  times.  The  man  chooses  the  blue,  the  woman  the 
yellow  side.  Should  the  yellow  be  shown  three  times  the  woman  will  accordingly 
be  the  one  to  guess  first  and  vice  versa.  The  man  and  woman  guessing  each  represent 
half  of  the  crowd.  Each  passes  the  ten  sticks  as  far  as  they  will  go  on  the  side  for 
whom  they  are  playing.  To  win  the  game  one  side  must  obtain  all  the  twenty  sticks. 
During  all  these  preliminaries  the  tapping-the-stick  songs  are  sung. 

In  the  beginning,  two  persons  are  selected  to  hide  the  bones.  The  two  (?)  who 
are  to  play  sit  in  the  center  facing  each  other,  first  passing  around  the  stove  or  fire 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  man  around  the  right,  the  woman  the  left.  Then  the  stick 
game  songs  are  sung.  Four  of  the  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  are  selected 
to  play.    The  man  and  woman  who  are  to  gue^s  pass  around  the  players  to  the  right 
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and  left,  respectively.  Standing  in  front  of  the  players,  the  woman  guesses  firsts 
throwing  the  guessing  sticks  up  and  down  and  watching  the  eagle  feather  at  the  end, 
guessing  according  to  the  feather  on  the  stick.  The  man  then  guesses  for  the  players 
on  the  woman's  side  and  if  he  should  guess  both,  the  woman  returns  the  hiding  bones 
to  the  man's  players  and  the  game  is  played  over  again.  While  playing  they  are  very 
noisy  and  boisterous.  This  continues  until  either  side  has  collected  the  twenty 
sticks,  making  the  game. 

The  winners  then  rise  and  dance,  singing  the  cheering  songs,  while  the  ones  wha 
lost  remain  seated.  Between  games  there  is  a  resting  period,  when  the  tapping-the- 
stick  songs  are  sung  while  men  and  boys  drum.  Four  games  are  played  in  all.  After 
the  fourth  game  there  is  a  feast. 

If  a  visitor  from  another  tribe  be  present,  the  guesser  may  give  a  present  to  the 
visitor.  If  a  guesser  loses  a  game,  he  may  choose  anyone  from  among  the  crowd 
and  give  him  his  guessing  stick.  Everyone  losing  a  game  does  this.  The  stick 
game  owner  and  all  the  others  dress  in  their  ordinary  costume,  the  owner  and  the  man 
promising  to  give  the  feast  only  having  their  faces  painted  as  before  mentioned.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  the  hand  game  songs  are  sung  with  the  others  for  this  game. 

The  stick  game  dance  songs  are  said  to  come  from  the  Gros  Ventre.  BigHSpring, 
the  first  owner,  never  used  the  bundle.  He  received  it  as  a  present  from  a  Gros 
Ventre,  then  gave  it  to  Fish  who  dreamed  the  ritual  as  stated.  Later  Fish  dreamed 
and  made  up  another  bundle  like  the  first  with  the  exception  of  the  feathers  which 
are  different.    There  are  three  stick  game  bundles  now. 
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DANCE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  ceremonies  of  a  more  or  less  social  character 
which  because  of  their  loose  organization  we  have  designated  as  dance 
associations. 

The  Hair-Parters  or  Grass  Dance. 

The  well  known  grass  dance  of  the  Northern  Plains  api>ears  among  the 
Blackfoot  under  the  name  ka'espai  and  flourishes  among  all  the  tribal  divi- 
sions. A  spirited  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  McClintock's,  "Old 
North  Trail."  This  dance  was  acquired  some  years  ago  from  neighboring 
tribes.  While  some  informants  believe  the  first  forms  of  it  came  from  the 
Crow  and  Assiniboine,  all  are  positive  that  its  formal  installation  came  from 
the  Gros  Ventre,  about  thirty  years  ago.  Even  at  the  present  day,  a  Black- 
foot  visiting  the  Gros  Ventre  generally  brings  back  some  new  point  of  pro- 
cedure. Quite  recently  the  Piegan  have  helped  introduce  the  ceremony  to 
the  Flathead.  It  seems  to  us  that  owing  to  the  historical  point  of  \'iew  in 
present-day  anthropology,  according  to  which  the  question  of  independent 
and  common  origin  is  vital,  such  data  have  a  peculiar  value.  This  particu- 
lar ceremony  presents  a  most  interesting  case  of  diffusion  since  it  can  be 
traced  over  the  Plains  without  difficulty.  Among  the  Gros  Ventre,  some  of 
the  Assiniboine,  the  several  di\isions  of  the  Dakota,  and  the  Crow,  the  cere- 
monies are  usually  held  in  a  peculiar  many-sided  house  with  a  square  hole 
or  opening  in  the  roof.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  these  houses  among  the 
tribes  mentioned  and  find  them  of  precisely  the  same  form  and  internal 
arrangement.  We  learned  that  the  first  of  these  houses  among  the  Piegan 
was  built  about  twelve  years  ago  on  Black-tail  Creek  near  Heart  Butte. 
Two  or  three  years  later  a  second  was  erected  on  Little  Badger  Creek  and 
about  two  years  ago  a  third  on  Cut  Bank  Creek.  However,  the  Piegan  had 
the  dance  some  time  before  the  first  dance  house  was  erected.  Maclean 
notes  the  presence  of  this  organization  among  the  Blood  in  1892  ^  and  Dr. 
Lowie  reports  it  as  present  among  the  Northern  Blackfoot  in  1907,  but  as 
to  the  time  of  its  introduction,  we  have  no  data. 

Mr.  Duvall  gathered  two  rather  full  accounts  of  the  dance  from  which  we 
take  the  following: — 

t  Vol.  4,  255.     He  translates  the  name  as  Sioux  warriors. 
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Long  before  the  Piegan  had  the  grass  dance,  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  some 
of  the  regalia,  the  war-bonnet,  tomahawk,  two  dancing  whips,  feather  tail  belt,  and 
a  drum  were  captured  from  the  Sioux  and  Assiniboine.  A  Piegan  war  party  went 
among  the  Sioux  and  found  the  body  of  a  Sioux  tied  up  in  a  tree  with  a  large  drum 
near  it.   The  Piegan  took  the  drum  and  used  the  leather  head  for  the  soles  of  moccasins. 

Some  years  later  the  Piegan  met  the  Crow  who  told  them  that  the  regalia  they 
had  captured  were  used  in  the  grass  dance.  They  also  taught  them  the  dance. 
Later,  Bob-tail-horse,  who  had  stolen  the  drum  from  the  Sioux  grave  made  another 
like  it.  The  Piegan  then  organized  the  grass  dance  which  was  later  improved  by 
Big-nose  and  Running-rabbit  who  visited  the  Assiniboine  and  brought  back  many 
of  the  dance  outfits.  As  I  obtained  this  information  from  three  or  four  different 
people,  I  am  quite  sure  the  grass  dance  was  first  given  by  the  Crow.  Though  the 
Piegan  captured  some  of  the  dance  regalia,  they  did  not  know  its  use  until  they  met 
the  Crow.  Thus  they  held  the  dance,  but  later  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboine 
gave  them  more  of  the  regalia  and  added  much  more  to  the  dance. 

Formerly,  the  rules  for  the  dance  were  very  different  from  the  present  rules. 
The  first  grass  dance  society  used  to  throw  away  women,  horses,  blankets,  and  other 
property.  A  stick  is  thrown  away  and  whoever  gets  it  receives  the  property  for 
which  it  was  thrown.  When  a  member  of  the  dance  drops  anything,  he  must  not 
pick  it  up.  Now,  should  a  member  drop  something  during  the  dance  all  the  members 
dance  around  it  in  a  circle,  imtil  someone  picks  it  up,  relates  four  war  deeds,  and 
returns  it  to  the  owner. 

Most  of  the  dance  regalia,  such  as  the  tomahawk,  the  sword  and  belt,  were  con- 
sidered very  sacred.  For  example,  if  a  man  has  been  with  a  w^oman  the  night  before 
the  dance,  he  must  not  dance  with  the  belt.  If  this  rule  be  broken,  the  penalty  is  a 
lame  back.  Women  must  not  touch  any  of  these  things  or  their  hands  will  swell. 
The  men  must  also  avoid  smoking  with  women. 

When  the  dance  paraphernalia  are  not  in  use  they  are  wrapped  up  lengthwise  in  a 
small  bundle  of  calico,  and  tied  with  a  cord.  Before  using,  a  smudge  is  made  and  the 
bundle  held  in  it. 

One  of  the  members  furnished  the  tobacco  and  filled  the  pipes  for  the  others  to 
smoke.  Four  single  women  members  were  taken  in.  These  women  assisted  in  the 
singing  and  often  rode  double  with  the  men  when  they  rode  around  the  camps  at 
night,  singing.  The  evening  before  the  dance  some  of  the  members  would  sing 
to  bring  good  weather  the  next  day.  They  had  a  pipe  about  seven  inches  long 
painted  red.  One  of  the  members  filled  the  pipe,  held  it  up,  remaining  seated. 
While  the  others  sang,  he  held  the  bowl  and  stem  with  both  hands  on  a  level  with  his 
eyes.  Then  he  dropped  the  pipe  to  the  ground.  If  none  of  the  tobacco  was  spilled 
the  day  would  be  fine,  but  if  some  was  dropped  the  day  would  be  stormy. 

In  the  dance,  dogs  are  eaten.  These  are  furnished  by  outsiders  who  are  well 
paid  in  blankets,  clothing,  and  possibly  a  gun  and  horse.  Each  member  is  supposed 
to  bring  with  him  a  cup  in  which  the  berr>'  soup  or  coffee  is  placed  by  two  or  more 
men.  If  a  member  has  no  cup  the  food  will  be  poured  into  his  hat  or  blanket  to 
teach  him  to  bring  a  cup  the  next  time.  While  the  food  is  being  served  all  the  mem- 
bers say,  ''How,"  meaning,  "I  have  enough."  Should  any  member  omit  this,  he 
will  be  comprllod  to  eat  all  the  food  alone  as  a  punishment.* 


»  On  Inquiry  Mr.  Duvall  found  that  the  Indians  were  igrnorant  of  the  origin  of  this  word, 
but  used  it  because  it  was  taught  them  by  the  A.ssinlbolne  in  transferring  the  ceremony. 
This  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  borrowed  word.  In  Dalcota.  the  word  is  used  in  greeting 
or  in  expressing  satisfaction. 
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When  a  dance  is  announced,  all  the  members  leave  blankets  or  other  pxx)perty 
with  the  whip  or  sword  owners  as  a  pledge  to  attend  the  dance.  Should  a  member 
fail  to  attend,  his  property  will  be  destroyed  by  the  sword  and  whip  men.  Occa- 
sionally, other  property  is  returned  in  its  stead. 

During  the  dance,  the  whip  owners  aided  by  the  sword  owners,  force  the  members 
to  dance  by  striking  them.  Should  they  cause  the  blood  to  flow,  the  whip  and  sword 
men  pay  the  injured  man  well.  When  the  members  wish  to  go  out  during  the  dance 
they  give  the  whip  owners  some  trinket,  as  a  ring  or  necklace,  in  order  to  get  permis- 
sion to  leave. 

Later  the  grass  dance  society  sold  their  dance  regalia  to  the  Blood.  Afterwards 
the  Piegan  frequently  visited  the  Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre  and  returned  with 
some  grass  dance  regalia  and  revived  the  dance,  and  added  more  to  it  every  year. 
Nowadays,  the  dance  is  very  diflferent  from  what  it  used  to  be,  and  is  not  considered 
powerful  medicine.  Dog  flesh  is  no  longer  eaten,  although  the  feast  itself  has  not 
been  abolished.  At  the  present  time  anyone  may  join  the  dance  as  it  is  only  given 
for  amusement. 

Henry-no-bear,  one  of  the  best  singers  among  the  grass  dance  members,  once 
paid  seven  horses,  a  gun,  and  blankets  for  the  office  of  furnishing  tobacco.  When 
he  sold  to  another  man  he  received  in  payment  only  two  horses  and  a  few  blankets. 
Nowadays,  they  neither  sell  nor  buy  into  the  society,  but  anyone  owning  a  good 
dance  outfit  joins  the  dance.  Sometimes  one  man  can  borrow  the  dance  outfit 
from  another  and  dance  with  it.  There  is  no  leader  in  the  dance  as  all  the  members 
wish  to  be  chiefs. 

A  second  informant  gave  the  following: — 

At  the  present  time  the  grass  dance  may  be  danced  by  anyone  as  it  is  not  a  cere- 
monial dance.  Once  the  crow  belt  and  some  other  things  were  held  to  be  sacned. 
The  Blood  now  have  a  sacred  crow  belt. 

Formerly,  the  members  feared  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  a  woman.  Should  a  member 
drop  anything  at  any  time  he  must  leave  it  for  another  to  pick  up.  Only  the  counting 
of  four  war  deeds  will  give  him  the  right  to  do  so.  This  taboo  is  nowadays  kept 
only  during  the  dance  and  is  entirely  disregarded  at  other  times.  Often  property, 
such  as  blankets,  or  horses,  or  even  a  woman  is  thrown  away  during  the  grass  dance.^ 


1  An  Informant  commented  as  follows :  —  Sometimes  the  grass  dancers  give  up  tlieir 
wives.  However,  as  this  dance  came  from  the  Crow,  the  custom  is  more  common  among 
(hem.  Home  twenty  years  ago  Flat^tail.  a  Piegan.  gave  up  his  wife  during  the  grass  dance. 
He  threw  away  a  stick  and  said  at  the  same  time,  ''ThLs  is  my  wife.  I  am  going  to  throw  her 
away."  One.  John-shorty,  picked  up  the  stick  and  took  the  woman  as  his  wife.  Both  are 
stiU  living.     ThLs  was  the  first  time  this  was  done  among  the  Piegan. 

When  a  man  finds  fault  with  his  wife  he  simply  sends  her  back  to  her  own  people.  One 
time  a  man  discovered  that  his  wife  had  a  lover.  Instead  of  killing  her,  as  is  usually  done, 
he  told  her  he  would  force  her  to  marry  her  iover.  The  woman's  brother  heard  of  this  and 
killed  her.     So  the  Piegan  never  make  their  wives  marry  others. 

In  the  dog  society  it  is  the  custom  to  give  away  a  woman.  A  Blood  once  had  several 
wives  and  decided  to  give  the  youngest  to  a  man  he  liked.  They  were  married  and  he  callcHl 
the  man  son>in-law  and  treated  the  young  woman  as  his  daughter.  Another  Piegan  was  very 
fond  of  the  sweat  house.  One  of  his  wives  ran  off  with  another  man.  The  people  told  the 
young  man  with  whom  the  Piegan's  wife  had  run  off  to  make  a  sweat  house  and  pay  the 
husband  a  horse  for  his  wife.  The  man  was  well  pleased  with  the  sweat  house  and  did  not 
even  accept  the  horse,  but  gave  up  his  wife  to  the  other  and  both  men  remained  good  friends. 
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In  throwing  away  a  blanket  the  stick  is  not  used.  Nowadays  this  custom  is  not 
iidhered  to  very  strongly.  Only  when  visitors  from  other  reservations  are  present 
are  presents  given.  There  are  seven  belts  belonging  to  different  members  with  which 
all  the  members  must  dance  and  present  to  the  visitors  whatever  they  can  afford, 
horses,  blankets,  or  money.  Others  relate  war  deeds  and  give  away  property  to  the 
visitors. 

There  are  three  dance  houses  on  the  reservation.  Four  large  drums  are  used  in 
the  dance  but  only  one  of  these  may  be  used  at  a  time.  These  drums  are  made  of 
€ow  hide  and  about  the  size  of  a  bass  drum.  Some  commercial  drums  are  also  used. 
The  cowhide  drums  are  painted  blue  and  red  and  placed  on  curved  sticks,  decorated 
with  bead  work.  About  eight  men  sit  around  the  drum,  each  man  taking  his  turn 
to  sing  and  drum. 

When  the  women  dance  the  singers  rise  to  sing  for  them.  The  women  dance  in 
a  circle  with  the  men  among  them.  Four  women  dance  around  at  a  time,  wearing 
war-bonnets,  all  the  women  takiog  turns  at  wearing  them.  After  the  women  have 
danced,  the  dance  ends.  The  wearing  of  the  bonnets  brings  with  it  the  same  obliga- 
tions as  the  wearing  of  one  of  the  seven  belts  among  the  men,  that  is,  presenting  gifts 
to  visitors.  The  four  war-bonnets  are  hung  up  at  the  rear  of  the  dance  house.  Be- 
fore the  women  begin  to  dance,  four  men  rise,  dance,  and  each  counting  (out  war 
deeds,  the  bonnets  are  given  to  the  women. 

Six  or  eight  chiefs  or  old  warriors  are  chosen  to  eat  the  dog.  They  are  seated  on 
a  blanket  near  the  pot  of  dog  meat  and  after  they  have  finished  eating,  they  rise  and 
dance,  each  one  tells  four  war  deeds  and  gives  presents.  The  man  who  owns  the 
arrow  or  spoon  rises  and  dips  the  point  of  the  arrow  into  the  pot  of  dog  meat  which 
is  then  ready  for  the  dog  eaters. 

Nowadays,  there  seems  to  be  no  leader  in  the  dance  as  every  one  wishes  to  be 
leader.  There  is  one  man  who  cares  for  the  tobacco  and  fills  the  pipes  for  all  the 
members;  five  men  to  do  the  lashing  to  induce  the  members  to  dance.  These  men 
give  presents  at  the  beginning  of  the  dance  thus  purchasing  the  right  to  the  whipping. 
These  men  dance  around  and  lash  all  those  who  remain  seated.  If  they  should 
bruise  anyone  while  doing  this,  they  must  pay  the  person  who  is  hurt.  Two  other 
men  have  swords,  or  long  knives,  and  assist  the  lashers.  Three  men  act  as  criers, 
announcing  when  gifts  are  made,  where  the  next  dance  is  to  take  place,  etc. 

Among  the  women,  there  are  two  whippers.  Everyone  dresses  and  paints  to 
suit  his  own  fancy.  Usually  the  dance  lasts  all  day  and  half  the  night.  Near  the 
end  of  the  dance  the  dog  meat  and  other  food  is  eaten.  The  feast  is  provided  by 
those  who  give  the  dance. 

Should  a  member  drop  anything  during  the  dance  he  must  not  pick  it  up.  All 
the  members  rise  and  dance  in  a  circle  imtil  someone  picks  up  the  object  dropped, 
relates  foiu*  war  deeds,  and  returns  it  to  its  owner. 

There  are  a  great  many  dance  songs  for  only  certain  men  to  dance.  They  are: 
songs  for  those  who  own  the  whips;  for  those  who  own  the  swords;  for  the  one  who 
owns  a  whistle;  for  those  who  were  wounded  in  battle;  for  those  who  eat  the  dogs; 
for  the  man  who  owns  the  arrow;  for  those  who  were  surrounded  by  enemies  in 
battle;  for  those  who  did  not  run  when  fighting;  for  those  who  take  down  the 
women's  war-bonnets;  for  those  who  gave  many  presents;  for  those  who  wear  black 
clothing  in  the  scalp  dance;  and  for  those  who  cut  the  ropes  when  stealing  horses 
from  the  enemy's  camp.  A  closing  song  is  sung  for  those  who  were  wounded  in 
battle  and  who  lead  all  the  members  out  of  the  dance  house. 
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Long  before  the  grasB  dance  was  introduced  among  the  Piegan  they  had  captured 
some  of  the  paraphernalia  from  other  tribes.  One  time  a  Piegan  went  to  steal  horses 
from  the  Assiniboine.  He  found  an  Assiniboine  grave  with  a  large  drum.  He  took 
the  drum  and  returned  home  with  it.  The  Piegan  knew  these  things  were  for  the 
grass  dance,  but  did  not  know  much  about  it.  Later  the  dance  was  introduced  by 
some  Piegan  who  visited  the  Gros  Ventre.  Every  year  some  new  feature  is  added  to 
the  dance  and  all  come  from  the  Gros  Ventre. 

In  1907  Dr.  R.  H.  Lowie  observed  this  dance  among  the  Northern  Black- 
foot.    From  his  notes  we  quote  as  follows : — 

The  dancing  ground  was  Unahaped,  bounded  by  a  dozen  wagons.  In  the  center 
floated  the  Union  Jack  on  a  flag  staff,  beside  it  was  stored  a  quantity  of  food  and  pails 
of  water.  The  dancers  and  their  Sarsi  and  Cree  visitors  sat  inside  the  boimdaries, 
the  spectators  occupied  the  wagons,  or  were  stretched  out  imder  them,  or  remained 
standing,  some  being  seated  around  the  open  end  of  the  U  space.  Other  smaller 
groups  of  spectators  remained  at  some  distance. 

The  paint  on  one  man  was  as  follows:  Eye-brows  blue,  a  blue  blotch  on  his  chin 
and  a  blue  cross  on  either  cheek.  Another  had  his  back  in  yellow  with  impress  of  two 
hands  in  red. 

There  were  two  distinct  parts,  as  far  as  modes  of  dancing  are  concerned.  In  the 
first  men  danced  alone,  very  much  as  the  Shoshone  in  their  ta'sayAge.  In  the  second, 
women  took  part,  standing  either  next  to  each  other  or,  subsequently  between  two 
men.  This  second  part  was  a  round  dance  quite  similar  to  the  Cree  dance  of  the 
Shoshone,  except  that  the  men  did  not  clasp  the  women's  shoulders,  or  touch  them  in 
any  way.  The  women,  for  the  most  part,  wore  tall  feather  headdresses.  At  the 
end  of  the  dance,  that  one  of  the  women  who  had  danced  best  and  did  not  yet  possess 
a  headdress  was  selected  for  receiving  one  as  a  present. 

Six  drummers  stood  in  the  center.  Several  men  forming  a  quadrant  danced 
around  them,  the  closed  circle  of  men  and  women  dancers  being  outside  of  this  group. 
These  dancers  all  moved  to  the  left.  Outside  of  their  circle  a  single  woman,  armed 
with  a  long  feathered  wand,  and  accompanied  by  a  very  yoimg  child  danced  to  the 
right.  Her  function  was  said  to  be  to  whip  the  young  men  not  taking  part,  but  the 
duty  of  pulling  in  dancers  was  performed,  as  far  as  I  could  see  by  one  of  the  men. 

During  the  intermissions  several  men  exhorted  their  fellow-tribesmen  to  give 
presents  to  their  guests  and  by  the  end  of  the  performance  a  considerable  number  of 
blankets  were  heaped  up.  The  intervals  were  also  employed  to  recount  deeds  of 
horsestealing. 

There  was  no  apparent  regularity  (except  in  the  women's  headgear)  either  in 
paint  or  costume,  but  the  regalia  were  rather  lavish.  Several  feathered  crooks  were 
noted,  one  man  carried  a  double-bent  bow,  mirrors  were  common,  and  some  carried 
swords.  Some  danced  practically  naked,  save  for  moccasins,  breechclout,  and 
ornaments,  but  fringed  and  beaded  leggings  and  buckskin  shirts  were  more  common. 

There  was  no  fixed  number  of  members.  The  custom  was  for  the 
society  to  elect  its  members.  A  messenger  was  then  sent  out  who  took  the 
member-elect  by  the  hand  and  led  him  in  to  a  seat.^    His  regalia  were  con- 


1  This  Is  a  stgniflcant  fact  not  alone  because  it  is  unusual  in  Blackfoot  organizations, 
but  because  this  trait  is  typical  for  the  Dakota  from  whom  this  dance  spread  to  the  Northern 
Plains  tribes. 
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tributed  by  other  members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Blackfoot  tnoisfer 
conception  was  recognized,  because  if  a  member  individually  called  in  an 
outsider  and  turned  over  to  him  his  entire  regalia,  he  thereby  himself  became 
an  outsider  and  could  not  be  a  member  until  formally  taken  in  again.  It 
seems  safe  to  guess  that  we  have  here  a  conflict  between  the  traditional 
Blackfoot  way  of  doing  and  the  rules  of  the  foreign  grass  dance  organization. 
The  active  members  were  men  over  fifteen  years  of  age  but  it  is  usual  to 
regard  the  organization  as  a  young  men's  affair. 

The  regalia  employed  are  almost  identical  with  a  Gros  Ventre  set  in  the 
Museum  but  instead  of  a  "dog  fork,"  the  Piegan  use  a  lance  or  stick.  As 
has  been  noted  the  crow  belt  and  the  spreading  hair  headdress  are  used. 
These  have  been  described  by  Kroeber.^  A  matter  of  special  interest  b  that 
members  formerly  each  had  a  miniature  bundle,  containing  a  feather  or  other 
small  ornament  which  they  cared  for  in  the  characteristic  Blackfoot  way. 
This  was  kept  in  a  tiny  cylindrical  rawhide  case  of  the  type  used  for  war 
medicines.  As  noted  in  the  preceding,  there  was  one  particular  crow  belt 
that  was  regarded  as  a  medicine  object  and  which  is  now  owned  by  a  Blood 
Indian.  The  face  and  body  painting  of  the  society  is  optional  as  is  also 
the  costume  aside  from  headdress  and  crow  belts.  At  present,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  give  a  public  ceremony  at  the  sun  dance  for  which  a  circle  of  wagons 
is  made  within  the  southern  segment  of  the  camp  circle.  Many  meetings 
are  held  during  the  winter  months  but  these  are  now  almost  entirely  social 
affairs. 

The  reference  in  DuvalKs  notes  to  the  great  care  in  handling  the  first 
regalia  of  this  society,  when  such  were  treated  as  medicine  bundles  and  the 
later  abandonment  of  this  practice  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  Blackfoot  tendency  to  adjust  everything  ceremonial 
to  their  scheme  of  individual  ownersliip  and  transfer. 

So  far  no  definite  mythical  origin  for  this  ceremony  has  been  encountered 
except  that  a  Piegan  named  Tliree-bears  heard  that  a  negro  half-breed 
Dakota  was  given  the  dance  in  a  dream,  when  he  saw  some  chickens  dancing. 
The  roosters  wore  crow  belts  and  large  combs,  the  latter  now  symbolized 
by  the  peculiar  roaclied  headdress.     Perhaps  this  is  an  embryonic  myth. 

The  Horse  Dance. 

A  spectacular  performance  with  mounted  men  goes  by  the  name  of 
horseback  dance,  or  big  dance.  Its  chief  function  seems  to  have  been  the 
arousal  of  courage  and  enthusiasm  for  war.     Those  who  take  part  decorate 


»  Kroebor,  271. 
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and  paint  their  horses.  Each  marks  on  his  horse  the  guns  he  has  captured. 
A  mark  is  made  with  red  paint  to  show  that  his  horse  was  wounded  or  killed ; 
or  the  figure  of  a  man  is  painted  on  the  breast  of  the  horse  to  indicate  that  a 
man  was  once  ridden  down.  The  horses  are  also  painted  in  white  paint 
as  for  war.     The  tail  is  tied  up  and  beaded  bridles  with  cross  bar  sticks, 


Fig.  29.  These  sketches  show  t\w  use  of  the  horse  !)onrn>t  and  the  (hn^oratlons  of  horses 
for  the  hone  dance  ceremony.  One  side  of  a  horse  bonnet  Ls  always  painted  red.  the  other 
blue.     The  paintings  on  the  horses  represent  the  deeds  of  the  riders.     Drawn  by  Ked-plume. 

decorated  with  feathers,  are  used.     Some  of  the  horses  have  horse  bonnets 
and  belk  around  their  collars. 

There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  who  sliall  take  part  in  the  horse  dance, 
but  usually  it  is  the  warriors  who  dance  before  going  to  war.     The  men  dress 
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in  their  best  clothes,  put  on  war  paint,  and  use  all  their  war  bundles,  shields, 
lances,  bonnets,  and  horn  bonnets.  A  number  of  old  men  and  women  form 
a  circle  about  the  center  of  the  camp  and  sing  and  drum  for  the  horsemen 
who  first  ride  out  of  sight  of  the  camp  and  then  come  into  the  camp  circle 
at  great  speed,  circle  around  once,  and  then  come  to  the  center  where  the 
singers  are,  riding  around  and  getting  off  to  dance  from  time  to  time.  The 
men  shoot  and  shout  while  some  admonish  the  others  to  be  brave  in  case  of 
war.  If  anyone  fall  from  his  horse,  ill  luck  is  sure  to  follow.  There  are 
special  songs  for  this  dance. 

When  the  men  get  ready  to  go  on  the  warpath  they  dress  and  paint  as 
for  the  horse  dance  and  ride  around  the  camp  in  the  same  way. 

This  dance  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  the  rituals  described  in 
Vol.  7,  107-111,  in  so  far  as  owners  of  those  rituals  take  the  leading  parts 
in  the  parades.    For  similar  ceremonies  among  the  Teton-Dakota  see  p.  96. 


Scalp  Dance. 

A  dance  known  as  the  scalp  dance,  said  to  come  from  Scabby-round-rohe, 
is  danced  after  a  victory  in  battle.^  The  dance  is  held  only  when  men  on  the 
enemy's  side  have  been  killed.  Sometimes  when  only  one  man,  and  one  of 
no  importance  has  been  killed  on  the  Blackfoot  side,  the  dancers  go  to  his 
relatives  and  ask  permission  to  have  the  dance.  They  present  the  mourners 
with  clothing,  robes,  etc. 

Either  one  or  four  days  may  be  given  over  to  a  dance  for  the  same  \dctor>\ 
It  is  held  in  the  center  of  the  camp  circle.  Anyone  who  wishes  may  join. 
The  women  dance  with  men's  weasel-tail  shirts,  bonnets,  braid  their  hair  as 
the  men  do,  and  tie  weasel  tails  in  it.  They  also  tie  their  husbands'  medicine 
bundles,  like  the  smoking-otter,  the  black-covered  pipe,  and  the  lance  to 
their  hair  and  use  guns  as  canes.  Some  women  dance  with  a  stick  to  which 
is  tied  the  scalplock  of  an  enemy.  If  a  hand  be  cut  off  they  hold  it  in  their 
teeth  while  dancing.  Some  dress  as  grotesquely  as  possible,  while  others 
paint  their  faces  black,  the  sign  of  victory. 

The  men  and  women  stand  opposite  each  other  about  twenty  feet  apart. 
The  men  have  six  or  eight  drums,  and  sing,  while  the  women  dance  toward 
them  until  the  song  is  ended  when  they  dance  backward.  These  movements 
are  repeated  with  each  song. 

Those  who  have  killed  an  enemy  are  led  around  on  a  horse  by  some  old 
men,  who  sing  the  songs  of  cheer  or  praise,  calling  the  rider  by  name  and 

I  Vol.  2,  81. 
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saying,  "  Ha-a-e  Ha-a-e."    Finally,  the  horse  and  rider  are  led  in  among 
the  dancers  and  his  new  name  is  annomiced. 

Sometimes  the  dance  is  given  in  the  evening  but  then  the  dancers  do  not 
dress  in  their  best  clothes.  Most  of  the  songs  mock  the  enemy,  as  in  the 
one  about  the  Assiniboine  chief  White-dog:  **l!Vhite-dograt  last  had  to  cry," 
or  "  Why  is  it  that  White-dog  cried,"  meaning,  he  was  so  brave,  but  the 
Blackfoot  made  him  cry  when  he  knew  he  was  to  die. 


The  Kissing  Dance. 

In  winter  evenings  the  kissing  dance  is  held.  There  is  no  feast  but  the 
dancers  are  served  with  tea.  Three  or  four  drums  are  used  in  the  dance. 
The  men  and  women  dance  in  place  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tipi,  facing  each 
other.  Some  of  the  women  choose  partners  among  the  men;  they  dance  up 
to  each  other,  throwing  kisses.  When  they  are  close  together  a  blanket  is 
thrown  over  their  heads.  Under  the  cover  the  two  kiss  each  other.  They 
dance  between  the  two  rows  of  men  and  women.  The  blanket  is  given  to 
the  woman  as  a  fee  for  choosing  the  man.  Sometimes  other  gifts  are  added. 
There  are  no  certain  members  for  this  dance,  anyone  may  join.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  vow  is  made  to  give  this  dance  as  it  has  more  of  a  social  than 
a  ceremonial  nature.  It  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Assiniboine,  but  is 
sometimes  called  the  Cree  dance. 

The  Tea  Dance. 

Similar  to  the  kissing  dance  and  also  coming  from  the  Assiniboine  is  the 
tea  dance,  a  tea-drinking  contest.  Anyone  who  so  wishes  may  join.  There 
is  no  leader.  The  dancers  divide  into  two  bodies,  both  men  and  women 
may  be  on  the  same  side.  Each  side  gives  the  members  of  the  other  a  lot  of 
tea  to  drink,  the  idea  being  to  see  who  can  drink  more  without  falling  sick. 
If  a  person  does  not  wish  to  drink  any  more  tea  he  may  pay  the  person  who 
made  it,  a  !)Ianket,  or  sometimes  even  a  horse,  and  thus  be  excused  from 
drinking.  Sometimes  if  one  has  made  another  ill  from  drinking  the  tea, 
a  fee  is  paid. 

Some  men  have  the  power  to  drain  a  pail  of  tea  without  spilling  or  drink- 
ing it,  but  by  simply  covering  it  with  a  cloth  and  singing.  When  the  cloth 
is  removed  the  pail  is  empty.  Sometimes,  one  will  say  to  another,  "  I  have 
the  power  to  empty  this  pot  of  tea  in  your  stomach  without  your  knowledge." 
Occasionally,  lovers  drop  a  ring  in  the  cup  when  passing  tea  to  each  other. 
There  is  no  feast  and  the  dance  is  generally  held  in  the  evening  sometimes 
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lasting  until  daybreak.     Sometimes  people  are  invited  to  attend  the  dance, 
and  at  others  they  simply  come  together  of  their  own  accord. 

There  are  special  songs  for  the  dance  and  drums  are  used.     The  dancers 
rise  and  dance  in  place,  beating  time  on  a  dipper  of  tea  while  dancing. 


The  Night  Singers. 

It  is  an  old  custom  among  the  Blackfoot  for  parties  of  young  people  to 
ride  about  the  camp  at  night,  singing.  That  this  is  a  distinct  thing  is  evident 
since  there  is  a  distinct  series  of  songs  used  only  on  such  occasions.  At  such 
times  they  often  ride  double,  that  is  two  men  on  a  single  horse,  or  often  a 
man  and  a  woman.     Mr.  Duvall  writes  as  follows: — 

These  young  men  sometimes  ride  around  all  night  and  sing.  Formerly,  it  was 
done  to  guard  the  camp  and  protect  the  horses  from  being  stolen  by  the  enemy.  The 
singers  usually  go  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  camp,  making  many  rounds.  There 
are  usually  three  or  four  groups  with  three  or  four  men  in  each  group.  Sometimes 
women  assist  the  night  singers. 

The  night  singers  do  not  necessarily  have  to  belong  to  any  society  but  anyone 
may  join  them.  This  custom  is  kept  up  nowadays  only  during  the  sun  dance.  It  is 
not  understood  as  good  form  for  the  women  or  girls  to  go  out  with  the  night  singers. 
Although  a  great  many  of  the  grass  dance  songs  are  sung,  there  are  special  songs  also. 
The  singing  is  usually  continued  until  daylight.  At  the  end  of  each  song  they  usually 
shout  and  keep  time  with  sleigh  bells  when  singing.  They  are  never  ordered  to  sing 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Begging  Dance. 

The  Piegan  name  for  this  dance  is  "  those  that  dance  around  camp  for  a 
smoke."  The  members  do  not  belong  to  a  society,  but  a  number  of  men, 
six  or  twelve,  or  sometimes  more,  go  to  some  tipi  and  sing  and  shake  their 
bells.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  night.  The  owner  of  the  tipi 
fills  a  pii)e  and  lets  them  smoke,  gives  them  some  food,  a  blanket,  clothing, 
a  horse,  or  money.  The  presents  are  divided  up  among  the  men.  The 
owner  of  the  tipi  seldom  knows  who  the  men  are.  They  repeat  this  at  foui 
tipis  and  then  disband.  Several  groups  of  these  men  may  go  around  at  the 
same  time,  but  they  never  stop  at  the  same  tipi.  Usually,  the  men  stop  at 
the  tipi  of  a  chief  or  head  man  as  they  are  more  sure  of  getting  a  smoke,  for 
it  adds  to  one*s  prestige  to  be  generous  with  presents,  feasts,  etc. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  rather  meager  information  concerning  these  societies  was 
among  the  Sarsi  in  1911  and  1913  from  Eagle-rib,  an  aged  man,  yrtn^  held 
high  rank  as  a  warrior  and  is  now  much  respected  both  by  the  Indians  and 
by  the  white  people  who  know  him.  The  summer  of  1905  was  spent  with  the 
Sarsi  but  for  some  reason  little  was  then  heard  about  these  societies.  The 
material  is  published  at  this  time  in  order  that  as  much  infonnatioa  as 
possible  nuiy  be  available  for  a  comparative  study  of  these  and 
societies  treated  in  this  series  of  papers. 

January,  1914. 
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DANCING  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Sarsi  formerly  had  five  societies  in  which  dancing  was  an  important 
element.  They  are  collectively  known  to  the  Sarsi  as  diL'icci,  the  etymology 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.     They  were:  — 

Mosquitoes  (ts*i) 

Dogs  (likuwa) 

Police  (tasgiuia) 

Preventers  (nagultc'ujna) 

Dawo'  (an  unidentified  small  bird) 
Connected  with  these  five  societies  were  certain  common  practices  and 
observances.  Each  had  one  or  more  leaders  whose  rank  was  indicated  by 
some  decoration  or  object  different  from  that  possessed  by  the  other  mem- 
bers; The  mosquitoes  had  a  single  leader  and  the  dogs  four,  the  other  three 
had  two  leaders  each. 

Each  society  met  once  a  year  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  for  dancing 
which  was  continued  for  several  days.  These  dances  were  held  in  a  tipi  or 
some  enclosure.  The  members  sat  in  a  circle  in  the  center  of  which  were 
four  singers,  one  of  whom  had  a  drum.  In  the  case  of  each  society  four 
songs  were  sung  and  after  the  fourth  song  the  members,  leaving  their  tipi, 
harassed  in  some  way  the  non-members  outside.  Three  of  the  societies, 
the  dogs,  police,  and  preventers,  assisted  in  keeping  order  during  the  sun 
dance,  and  probably  at  other  times  when  the  various  bands  were  camped 
together.  They  pulled  down  and  cut  up  the  tipis  of  any  who  dared  to 
disobey  their  orders.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  information  we  have  to  what 
extent  they  were  concerned  in  warfare.  It  was  definitely  stated  by  the 
informant,  however,  that  there  was  no  body  of  men  which  punished  offences 
connected  with  hunting  and  that  the  policing  mentioned  above  during  the 
society  dances  and  the  sun  dance  was  the  only  similar  work  undertaken  by 
these  societies. 

Mera|)ership  was  acquired  by  purchase.  The  position  of  leader  was 
similanv'  secured  but  the  price  paid  was  greater.  If  anyone  wished  to  buy  a 
membership  and  approached  a  member  properly,  that  member  was  obliged 
to  sell.  It  was  then  customary  for  the  one  who  had  sold  to  buy  into  another 
society.  It  was  not  usual,  at  least,  to  belong  to  more  than  one  society  at  a 
tynec'  The  informant  insisted  that  there  was  no  especial  order  in  which 
these  societies  stood  and  that  a  man  could  join  any  one  he  chose  without 
having  previously  belonged  to  others.  Eagle-rib  himself  belonged  to  the 
mosquitoes,  dogs,  police,  and  preventers  in  the  order  named.     Xotwith- 
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standing  the  statement  of  the  informant,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
mosquitoes  were  the  less  important  and  less  dignified,  and  usually  the  first 
to  be  joined.  The  young  men  joined  this  society  when  they  were  about 
eighteen,  but  older  and  married  men  were  also  members.  The  three  policing 
bodies,  the  dogs,  police  and  preventers,  appeared  to  be  of  greater  importance. 
The  Dawo*  was  the  only  society  to  which  the  informant  had  not  belonged. 
Notwithstanding  Eagle-rib's  statement,  it  may  h^ve  been  customary  to  join 
the  societies  in  a  certain  order.  If  that  were  the  case,  Eagle-rib  probably 
had  not  reached  the  Dawd*  when  the  dances  of  the  societies  were  discon- 
tinued about  thirty-five  years  ago. 

The  informant  knew  of  the  horn  society  among  the  Blackfoot  and  that 
the  wives  of  the  members  were  concerned  in  certain  of  their  practices.  He 
said  it  was  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  Blackfoot  societies.  He 
was  firm  in  his  statement  that  the  Sarsi  never  had  a  similar  society. 

When  asked  whether  the  dance  of  the  dog  society  was  a  religious  rite 
like  the  sun  dance  or  a  social  function  like  the  Omaha  dance,  the  informant 
replied  that  it  was  religious. 


Mosquitoes. 

This  society  had  one  leader  who  wore  a  strip  of  buffalo  calfskin,  about 
six  inches  wide  and  two  yards  long  tied  over  his  right  shoulder  and  under  his 
left  arm.  Along  this  sash  were  a  row  of  buffalo  calf  hoofs.  His  body  was 
painted  yellow,  with  vertical  scratches.  The  other  members,  numbering 
from  fifty  to  sixty,  were  covered  with  white  clay.  Each  had  an  eagle  feather 
tied  to  the  right  side  of  his  head  and  eagle  claws  attached  by  a  band  to  his 
right  wrist. 

The  dance  was  held  in  early  summer  in  a  tipi.  The  members  sat  in  a 
circle  with  a  drummer  and  three  singers  in  the  center.  When  the  singing 
began,  the  dancers  stood  and  danced  near  where  they  had  been  sitting;  that 
is,  they  did  not  move  about  as  was  the  case  in  other  dances.  They  danced 
in  this  manner  three  times,  and  then  a  fourth  time,  after  which  they  went 
outside  and  chased  the  people  into  their  tipis.  Imitating  mosquitoes  they 
scratched  any  man  or  woman  they  were  able  to  catch  outside.  For  this 
purpose,  they  used  the  eagle  claws  worn  on  the  right  wrist,  mentioned  above. 
One  of  these  claws  was  obtained  among  other  specimens  from  the  Sarsi  in 

1905. 

The  informant  said  the  originator  of  this  society  was  a  Sarsi  named 
Milkaiye.  Having  had  a  dream  about  bumblebees  (nadisnane)  he  prepared 
the  claws,  the  feathers,  and  the  sash,  and  asked  the  young  men  to  provide  a 
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big  tipi.  When  the  tipi  was  ready,  they  all  gathered  inside.  The  old  man 
sat  down  with  a  common  stick  standing  before  himself  on  which  hung  the 
sash  and  at  the  base  of  which  lay  the  eagle  claws. 

He  told  the  young  men  he  would  sing  and  shake  his  hair.  If  they  did 
not  see  bees  coming  from  his  hair  when  he  sang  he  would  not  give  them  the 
sash  and  claws.  He  sang  three  songs,  after  which  he  sang  a  fourth  song 
and  shook  his  side  locks  with  his  fingers.  Bees  issued  from  them.  He  gave 
the  sash  to  a  man  who  paid  a  horse  for  it,  and  became  the  leader,  and  the 
claws  to  the  others  who  also  gave  him  presents  and  became  regular  members. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Sarsi  informant,  the  only  one  employed, 
should  have  voluntarily  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  origin  of  this  society 
which  the  Northern  Blackfoot  claimed  to  have  secured  from  the  Sarsi. 
While  the  name  is  mosquito,  the  bumble  bee  is  the  insect  named  in  the  story 
of  its  origin.  The  Northern  Blackfoot  seem  to  have  had  two  separate 
societies,  one  the  mosquitoes  and  the  second  the  bees.^ 


Doos. 

There  were  four  leaders  who  theoretically,  at  least,  were  equal  in  rank. 
Each  of  them  had  a  pipe  the  possession  of  which  secured  for  him  his  position 
as  leader  in  the  society.  The  pipes  were  obtained  by  the  payment  of  ten 
horses  from  those  who  had  previously  been  leaders.  One  of  these  pipes  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  a  Sarsi.  The  members,  numbering  fifty  or  sixty,  were 
young  unmarried  and  married  men.  They  had  their  bodies  painted  yellow 
with  zigzag  lines  made  by  drawing  the  tips  of  the  fingers  down  the  chest  on 
either  side.  Their  faces  were  also  painted  yellow  with  zigzags  on  each  cheek, 
and  in  addition  a  red  line  was  drawn  from  the  outer  comer  of  the  right  eye  to 
the  top  of  the  ear  and  from  the  left  comer  of  the  mouth  horizontally  across 
the  cheek.  A  bunch  of  feathers  from  the  tail  of  the  owl  was  tied  to  the  hair 
behind. 

Each  of  the  four  leaders  had  a  strip  of  red  cloth  which  passed  over  the 
left  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm  where  it  joined.  One  end  was  con- 
tinued in  a  long  streamer.  Where  the  cloth  was  joined  under  the  arm,  an 
owl  feather  was  tied,  and  at  four  points  along  the  extended  portion  single 
eagle  feathers  were  attached. 

The  members  sat  in  a  circle  with  an  opening  towards  the  east.  On  the 
south  side  sat  the  four  leaders.  Their  long  sashes,  mentioned  above,  were 
stretched  across  the  circle  in  parallel  lines.     There  were  four  drummers 

1  Wiflder,  420.  thla  yolume. 
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who  sat  eastward  of  the  center  of  the  circle.  Older  men,  no  longer  members, 
led  the  singing.  In  the  opening  of  the  circle  sat  two  men,  w^ho,  when  the 
dancing  was  to  begin,  took  up  the  long  sashes  of  the  leaders  and  carried 
them  to  the  wearers.  These  leaders  then  got  up  and  danced,  two  in  one 
direction  and  two  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  ordinary  members  danced 
in  the  center  of  the  circle.  The  regular  dance  was  held  in  the  early  summer, 
about  midday  and  continued  as  many  days  as  the  members  or  leaders 
desired.  The  wives  of  the  members  joined  in  the  dances  of  this  society. 
They  danced  behind  their  husbands,  the  wives  of  the  leaders  holding  the 
ends  of  the  long  sashes  as  they  danced. 

When  the  sun  dance  W'as  held  the  dogs  put  up  their  tipi,  north  of  the 
tipi  of  the  giver  of  the  sun  dance.  It  was  a  duty  of  the  members  of  this 
society  to  keep  order  among  the  people.  The  four  leaders  told  the  people 
what  was  or  what  was  not  to  be  done.  If  anyone  disobeyed,  the  dogs  might 
cut  up  his  tipi.  Some  of  the  members  were  always  in  their  tipi  and  at  night 
the  members  gathered  there  and  sang  their  songs,  but  did  not  dance. 

The  society  was  said  to  have  been  originated  by  an  old  man  in  accordance 
w^ith  a  vision  he  had  received.  "  To  this  originator  of  the  society  prayers 
were  addressed  whenever  the  dance  was  held.  Membership  was  trans- 
ferred by  purchase;  the  purchaser  gave  clothes  and  beadwork  to  the  one 
selling  out,  and  to  each  of  the  four  leaders,  a  horse. 

The  Sarsi  consider  this  society  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Blackfoot  dog 
society. 


Police. 

There  were  two  leaders  who  wore  wolfskins  which  had  a  hole  cut  in  the 
back  through  which  the  wearer  put  his  head.  The  head  of  the  skin  fell  on 
the  wearer's  breast  and  the  tail  on  his  back.  The  regular  members  were 
painted  with  red.  A  strip  of  buffalo  skin  w^as  tied  around  the  head  in  which 
two  feathers  were  so  stuck  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  horns. 

There  were  four  singers  with  drums  who  had  their  positions  in  the  center. 
They  sang  four  times,  the  members  dancing  in  front  of  the  places  where  they 
sat.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  song,  they  all  left  the  tipi  and  went 
outside  where  their  horses  were  in  readiness.  Jumping  on  their  horses, 
they  caught  all  the  people  they  could  who  happened  to  be  outside  of  their 
lodges.  They  pulled  the  blankets  from  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
he  caught,  and  carried  them  away  to  the  society  tipi.  The  owners  had  to 
pay  for  them  in  order  to  recover  them. 

The  Sarsi  connect  this  society  with  the  black  sohliers  of  the  Blackfoot. 
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Preventers. 

There  were  two  head  men,  one  of  whom  had  a  bow  and  four  arrows,  and 
the  other  a  beaded  flat  disk  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  disk  he 
placed  on  the  ground  using  it  as  a  small  mat  on  which  he  rested  the  bowl  of 
his  pipe  when  smoking.  The  members  were  painted  in  red  and  wore  one 
eagle  tail  feather  on  their  heads. 

They  sang  and  danced  four  times  and  then  left  their  tipi.  They  took 
the  blankets  away  from  any  persons  they  caught  outside  and  tore  them  up  to 
make  breech  cloths  for  themselves.  If  when  they  were  chasing  anyone  he 
ran  into  a  creek,  they  did  not  go  after  him,  but  let  him  escap>e.^  If  a  man 
who  was  being  pursued  gave  his  blanket  to  a  woman  the  pursuers  did  not 
take  it  from  her. 

When  the  arrows  used  by  the  leader  of  this  society  were  to  be  transferred 
to  another,  a  man  who  had  killed  an  enemy  with  arrows  made  new  ones. 
He  was  paid  for  doing  this. 

All  the  people  were  much  afraid  of  this  society.  They  had  to  do  what- 
ever its  members  directed.  If  their  commands  were  not  obeyed,  they  pulled 
down  and  cut  up  the  tipis  of  the  disobedient  ones.  This,  however,  could 
only  be  done  when  the  society  was  having  a  dance,  or  during  the  sun  dance 
when  they  assisted  the  dogs  in  keeping  order. 

This  society  is  looked  upon  by  the  Sarsi  as  related  to  the  catchers  of  the 
Blackfoot. 

Daw6'.2 

There  were  two  leaders  who  sat  in  the  doorway  during  the  dance.  Each 
wore  a  strip  of  bearskin  around  the  waist  and  had  black  stripes  down  each 
cheek.  The  members  were  painted  red.  They  wore  a  breech  cloth  and 
moccasins.  The  latter  were  not  tied,  but  had  the  tops  turned  down.  A 
blanket  was  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  which  had  a  hole  cut  in  it  in  such  a 
position  that  it  came  on  the  back.  A  cluster  of  soft  eagle  feathers  wa^s 
tied  to  the  right  side  of  the  head  near  the  crown,  and  a  whistle  was  worn 
suspended  from  the  neck.     Each  member  carried  a  bow  and  four  arrows. 

There  were  four  singers  in  the  center.  After  the  three  preliminary  songs 
had  l)een  .sung,  the  fourth  one  was  rendered  and  the  two  men,  sitting  in  the 
doorway  arose  and  danced  in  opposite  directions,  holding  their  l)ows  and 
arrows  as  if  they  were  about  to  shoot  the  ground.     The  other  members 


»  Thr  n'ason  for  this  Is  given  by  the  PlPKan.     WIsslcr.  404,  this  voliimp. 
*  Said  to  b?  a  small  wat  t  bird  which  lays  Its  eKKs  on  tht*  shor..'  of  the  lako 
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danced  in  a  circle,  sunwise.  When  they  had  danced  inside  for  a  time,  they 
went  outside,  pretended  to  get  scared,  and  ran  about  keeping  together  in  a 
band.  If  a  member  stumbled  and  fell,  the  others  gathered  about  him  and 
danced.  When  they  had  danced  the  fourth  time,  the  fallen  member  got  up 
and  all  the  members  of  the  society  returned  to  the  tipi.  When  the  dance 
was  over,  the  men  did  not  tie  their  own  moccasins,  but  each  requested  some 
woman  to  do  it  for  him.  He  might  ask  any  woman  he  chose  to  do  this  in 
payment  for  which  service  he  gave  her  a  present. 

The  number  of  days  the  dance  continued  was  not  fixed.  There  was  no 
pipe  owned  by  the  society.  This  society  in  several  particulars  suggests  the 
Blackfoot  braves  and  the  informant  gave  the  Blackfoot  name  of  that  society 
as  the  equivalent  of  Sarsi  daw5\ 


Hair  Farters. 

The  Sarsi  have  a  dancing  organization  which  is  evidently  of  foreign 
origin.  It  is  called  by  them  Mitslkistagulinna,  "  those  who  part  their  hair 
in  the  middle."  This  is  the  widely  distributed  "  Omaha  "  or  "  grass  "  dance, 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Northern  Plains  tribes. 
The  Sarsi  have  had  it  since  1883.  It  was  not  learned  from  what  tribe  it 
was  secured,  but  some  of  the  properties  in  use  in  1905  were  obtained  from 
the  Southern  Piegan.  Among  the  Sarsi  it  was  clearly  a  social  organization, 
largely  in  the  control  of  the  younger  members  of  the  tribe. 

Notwithstanding  this  foreign  source  of  the  organization,  there  are  several 
concepts  associated  with  it  which  are  important  in  the  native  ceremonies 
of  the  Blackfoot  and  Sarsi.  The  possession  of  certain  objects  confers 
certain  rank,  power,  and  duties  upon  the  individual.  These  are  transferred 
by  the  sale  of  the  objects,  as  is  the  case  with  medicine  bundles.  Member- 
ship is  secured  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar.  The  recounting  of  war 
deeds  and  the  discarding  of  property,  which  is  afterwards  distributed, 
follows  the  customs  of  the  sun  dance.  The  dog  feast  ceremony  of  this 
organization  is  vowed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  sun  dance. 

The  account  of  this  dance  which  follows  was  given  by  Pat  Grasshopper 
in  1905,  who  was  then  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  leader's  dance 
hat  was  purchased  of  him.  The  narrative  is  not  a  detailed  account  of  a 
single  performance,  but  the  theoretically  correct  method  of  conducting  the 
ceremony  with  variations  to  suit  hypothetical  situations. 

They  place  the  wagons  in  a  circle  leaving  an  opening  toward  the  south.  The 
women  sit  on  the  left  (east?)  and  the  young  men  on  the  right  (west).  Four  young 
men  sit  in  the  doorway.  Before  two  of  these  a  sword  is  stuck  in  the  ground  and  besidt 
the  other  two  a  horse  whip  lies. 
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A  big  drum  is  on  the  right  side,  supported  by  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground.  Four 
young  men  who  sing  sit  beside  it.  Four  small  drums  lie  in  the  middle.  Four  sticks 
stand  opposite  the  doorway  between  the  men  and  women.  On  these  sticks  are  four 
high  hats.  Behind  the  semicircle  of  young  men  two  sticks  stand,  on  which  are  two 
feathered  belts.  The  two  young  men  who  own  them  sit  in  front  of  them .  The  leader 
of  the  dance  sits  opposite  where  these  hang,  in  front  of  the  line  of  women.  Beside 
this  leader  sits  the  young  man  who  fills  the  pipes.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  ax.  The 
young  man  who  owns  the  whistle  sits  with  the  other  young  men.  When  they  sing 
for  him  he  dances  around  the  circle.  When  he  has  gone  four  times  around  the  circle 
he  blows  on  the  whistle.  The  owner  of  the  shield  sits  by  him.  The  woman  who 
owns  the  horsewhip  sits  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  women.  The  owner  of  the  guns  sits 
among  the  other  men.  The  owner  of  the  drum  sits  opposite  the  doorway.  The 
man  who  owns  the  arrows  sits  beside  the  owner  of  the  drum.  The  young  man  who 
waits  on  the  women  sits  in  the  same  place,  beside  the  women.  One  young  man  who 
passes  the  drinking  water  sits  by  the  drum  with  a  pail  and  drinking  cup  near  him. 
With  him  sits  another  young  man  who  brings  in  the  food  for  the  dancers.  A  young 
man  who  owns  the  arrows  also  sits  among  them  opposite  the  doorway.  He  holds  a 
long  stick  in  his  hand.  There  are  two  young  men  who  gather  the  wagons  and  ar- 
range them  in  a  circle.  They  sit  with  the  others  opposite  the  doorway.  The  last 
mentioned  two  young  men,  when  the  dance  is  held  in  a  tipi,  arrange  two  tipis  together. 
When  the  dance  is  inside  a  house,  they  clear  up  the  house,  sweep  it  out,  take  out  the 
rubbish,  and  hang  blankets  around  the  room.  If  the  dance  is  at  night,  they  fill  the 
lamps.  The  young  men  who  sing  put  the  drums  in  the  middle  of  the  circle.  They 
bum  sweetgrass  under  the  small  drums  and  then  give  them  to  the  singers.  While 
they  are  standing  they  sing  four  songs. 

When  these  songs  have  been  sung  the  four  women  who  own  the  dance  hats  get  up, 
then  the  other  women  arise,  and  finally  all  the  men  stand  up.  When  all  are  standing 
the  women  sing.  When  they  dance  the  owner  of  the  whip  arranges  the  young  men 
between  the  women,  and  they  dance  £u*ound  four  times  in  a  circle.  The  woman  who 
owns  the  whip  dances  in  the  opposite  direction.  She  strikes  hard  with  her  whip  any 
man  or  woman  who  is  still  seated.  She  gives  the  person  so  struck  a  horse  unless  that 
person  becomes  angry,  when  nothing  is  given  him. 

The  leader  dances  in  the  middle.  The  men  who  own  whips  stand  outside  the 
ring.  The  young  man  who  looks  after  the  women  stands  on  the  side  on  which  the 
women  sit.  The  young  men  who  own  the  swords  stand  there,  too,  and  look  after 
the  women.  If  a  young  man  takes  the  hand  of  a  woman  these  young  men  pull  him 
back  outside  the  ring  so  he  cannot  dance.  When  the  dance  is  finished  the  man  who 
held  the  woman's  hand  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  The  leader  gets  up  and 
says:  "  Friends,  this  person  sitting  in  the  center  held  a  woman's  hand.  Because  he 
has  acted  foolishly  all  of  you  (men)  kiss  him  and  shake  his  hand."  Then  they  shake 
his  hand  and  kiss  him.  He  is  taken  outside  and  the  leader  warns  the  others  against 
committing  a  similar  offense.  "  If  any  one  else  does  that  he  shall  never  dance  again." 
The  women  dance  four  times  and  then  the  men  dance  four  times.  After  that  the 
men  and  women  dance  together. 

A  blanket  is  spread  in  the  middle  on  which  four  men  sit  who  have  had  experience 
in  war.  The  four  young  men  who  act  as  singers  sing  four  songs  for  them.  With  the 
fifth  song  they  start  dancing  toward  the  four  tall  hats.  They  place  guns  and  scalps 
for  them  in  the  center.  They  take  them  up  as  if  they  were  capturing  them.  They 
make  a  fair  sized  boy  sit  in  the  center.     The  four  men  sit  by  this  boy  and  pretend  to 
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cut  him  up  and  scalp  him  with  their  knives.  As  they  dance  up  to  the  hats  four  times 
they  do  this  to  him.  Each  of  the  four  men  gives  a  horse  to  the  boy.  After  this  they 
put  on  the  hats  and  dance  around  with  them.  They  tell  stories  of  their  exploits. 
When  one  says,  "  I  captured  a  horse,  or  a  scalp,"  they  beat  the  drum  for  him.  "I 
killed  someone,"  some  of  them  say.  They  tell  about  different  things.'.  They  say, 
''I  fought  many  times.  I  captured  many  horses."  After  that  the  man  who  waits 
on  the  women  hangs  up  the  women's  hats  which  have  been  taken  down. 

They  throw  away  horses  and  clothing.  The  leader  then  says  to  the  young  men, 
''Now  it  is  your  turn  to  dance.  You  are  to  throw  away  clothing."  If 'one  wishes 
to  give  away  a  horse  he  puts  a  stick  with  the  other  gifts. 

One  by  one  the  young  men  dance.  The  drum  owner  dances  first  o^  all.  Next 
the  owners  of  the  belts  dance.  They  dance  up  to  the  belts  and  back  againfo\ir  times 
with  different  songs  and  then  they  put  them  on.  They  dance  around  the  circle  four 
times  and  then  they  hang  up  the  belts  again  and  sit  down.  The  sword  owner  dances 
next.  He  dances  around  the  circle  in  one  direction  while  a  yoimg  woman/fiances  in 
the  opposite  direction.  They  make  four  circuits  in  this  manner.  The  ySung  man 
holds  the  sword  pointing  upward.  % 

After  they  have  taken  their  seats  the  owners  of  the  horsewhips  dance  In  front  of 
the  women  four  times  and  take  their  seats.  The  leader  then  dances  by  himself. 
The  owner  of  the  ax,  in  his  turn,  dances  four  times.  When  he  has  taken  his  seat, 
the  owner  of  the  whistle  dances  twice  and  blows  on  his  whistle.  At  this  signal  all 
the  men  get  up  and  dance.  If  a  man  fails  to  get  up  the  owner  of  the  wl\^e  hits  him 
with  his  whistle,  but  he  must  make  him  a  present  for  treating  him  so.  When  he  has 
whistled  four  times  he  takes  his  seat. 

The  two  owners  of  the  arrows  then  dance  one  behind  the  other.  As  they  pass 
the  women  they  hold  the  arrow  in  their  faces.  If  any  woman  draws  her  head  back 
they  poke  the  arrow  in  her  face.  They  go  around  the  circle  four  times  in  this  manner. 
If  a  person's  face  has  been  hit,  the  one  doing  it  goes  up  to  the  leader  and  says;  ''I 
poked  such  a  person's  face  and  I  gave  him  a  horse  and  saddle." 

Next  it  is  the  turn  of  the  young  men  who  make  the  preparations  to  dance.  Wlien 
they  have  danced  four  time^  the  water  bnnger  dances  around  four  times  holding  up 
his  pail.  The  shield  owner  then  dances.  Last  of  all  the  woman  owner  of  the  horse 
whip  dances.    All  the  men  dance  with  her. 

Each  man  has  a  different  song.  They  place  young  men  who  have  voices  that  do 
not  easily  get  tired  in  the  middle  to  sing.  These  are  the  ones  who  sing  for  the  women. 
When  they  begin  to  sing  the  young  man  who  waits  on  the  women  takes  the  hats  down 
and  gives  them  to  the  women.  He  then  dances  in  front  of  the  women  leading  them 
around  sun-wise.  Then  another  young  man,  the  owner  of  the  horse  whip,  arranges 
the  young  men  between  the  women.  The  woman  who  owns  the  horse  whip  dances 
counter  sunwise.  She  dances  around  four  times.  When  the  women  have  danced 
around  the  circle,  the  young  man  takes  the  hats  to  other  women  whose  turn  it  is  to 
wear  them.  In  this  manner  all  the  women  dance  with  the  hats  in  turn.  Altogether 
they  dance  with  them  a  hundred  times. 

The  leader  who  owns  the  hat  gets  up  and  directs  that  food  for  the  feast  shall  be 
brought  in.  The  leader  also  gives  the  clothing  and  the  horses  to  the  spectators.  The 
two  young  men  bring  in  the  food.  As  they  take  it  around  four  songs  are  sung. 
When  they  give  the  food  to  anyone  the  recipient  says  "hau."  If  anyone  fails  to  say 
''  hau  "  all  the  food  is  placed  before  him.  If  he  fails  to  eat  it  all,  he  must  give  a  horse. 
If,  however,  he  does  succeed  in  eating  it  he  receives  a  horse.  If  the  food  causes  the 
man  to  vomit  he  receives  a  horse  also.    They  take  the  food  to  all  the  dancers.    There 
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are  ten  pails  of  tea,  as  much  bread  as  a  sack  of  flour  will  make,  five  boxes  of  crackers, 
a  little  beef,  and  five  pails  of  berry  soup.  They  give  some  of  the  food  to  the  spectators. 
When  they  have  finished  eating  the  women  and  the  men  take  turns  in  dancing. 
They  sing  four  songs.  The  leader  then  stands  up  and  says,  '^You  have  finished 
dancing.''  When  they  all  get  up  the  withdrawal  song  is  sung.  The  hat  is  given  to  a 
man  who  has  received  wounds  in  battle.  Wearing  the  hat,  he  approaches  the  door 
four  times.  When  he  reaches  the  doorway  the  fourth  time  he  goes  out.  When  he  is 
outside  he  gives  the  hat  to  its  owner.  If  no  person  who  has  been  wounded  is  present, 
the  owner  of  the  hat  leads  them  out. 


The  Dog  Feast. 

The  preceding  narrative  applies  to  the  ordinary  social  gatherings  of  the 
organization.    In  the  following  pages  the  same  informant  describes  the   J, 
procedure  when  a  pledged  ceremony  is  held  by  the  same  organization.  ^ 
From  the  context  it  is  apparent  that  it  then  becomes  largely  religious  in- 
stead of  purely  social. 

The  relatives  of  one  who  is  very  sick  make  a  vow  saying,  "  I  will  make  a  dog 
feast  that  this  person  may  get  well.'' 

When  prayers  have  been  said  a  young  dog  is  hung.  A  neat  woman  cooks  it.  A 
fire  is  kindled  for  it  and  the  hair  is  carefully  singed  off.  They  put  it  in  a  good  kettle 
to  boil.  The  water  is  poured  off  fo\ir  times  and  then  sugar  is  added.  The  woman 
who  is  cooking  it  leaves  it  in  her  own  tipi. 

When  they  have  danced  a  long  time,  the  leader  says:  "Bring  the  dog."  The 
fiword  owners  go  for  it,  bring  it  in,  and  place  it  on  the  ground.  The  young  man  who 
waits  on  the  women  bums  sweetgrass  under  the  kettle.  Then  it  is  held  up  to  the  east, 
the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north.  The  kettle  is  then  approached  to  the  sweetgrass 
altar  four  times  and  brought  to  rest  near  it.  A  good  blanket  is  spread  over  it. 
Another  blanket  is  spread  in  the  doorway  on  which  the  owner  of  one  of  the  belts  sits 
with  his  belt  by  his  side.  Four  men  sit  behind  the  fire.  The  blanket  is  taken  from 
the  kettle.  They  sing  for  the  belt  owner  who  dances  twice  backwards  and  forwards 
without  the  belt.  He  repeats  this  four  times.  They  sing  other  songs  for  him  and 
he  dances  toward  the  kettle  three  times.  The  fourth  time  he  approaches  it  dancing 
like  a  prairie  chicken.  Before  he  begins  dancing  an  arrow  has  been  given  him.  He 
thrusts  this  arrow  into  the  kettle  and  conveys  with  it  a  piece  of  the  meat  to  the  man 
who  sits  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Again  he  dances  four  times,  the  last  time  imitating  a 
prairie  chicken  and  gives  meat  to  another  man.  He  continues  this  way  until  the 
four  men  sitting  there  have  received  a  portion.  The  four  sword  owners  are  given 
small  pieces  of  the  meat.  The  head  is  given  to  the  man  who  sits  at  the  end  of  the 
line  as  his  portion.  When  the  flesh  has  been  removed,  the  skull  is  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  tipi. 

All  the  men  and  women  are  served  with  the  dog  meat.  The  owner  of  the  woman's 
hat  says,  "Friends  let  us  eat."  The  others  respond  "hau."  If  any  one  fails  to  say 
** hau "  all  the  food  is  given  him.  Songs  are  sung  and  the  owners  of  the  woman's  hat 
dance.  After  that  all  present  dance.  As  they  dance  they  approach  the  skull  by 
which  all  the  other  bones  lie.  The  four  men  who  sit  in  the  middle  dance  toward  it. 
They  sing  one  song  then  all  the  men  stand  up,  raise  the  right  hand,  and  shout.  Then 
they  all  sit  down  again.     One  of  the  chiefs  then  dances  around  four  times  with  an 
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arrow  with  which  he  gently  pokes  the  skull.  Each  of  the  four  men  do  that.  All  of 
those  who  dance  throw  down  property.  Those  who  wish,  throw  down  sticks  repre- 
senting horses.  The  sword  owner  goes  about  with  a  thin  cloth  on  which  the  dog's 
bones  are  placed.  The  giver  of  the  dog  feast  asks  some  one  to  pray  who  knows  how. 
The  pipe  being  presented  to  him,  he  says  a  prayer  for  those  sitting  in  front. 

"  May  he  who  invoked  the  aid  of  this  dog  live  happily  together  with  his  relatives." 

A  blanket  is  spread,  and  on  it  the  hat  is  placed.  A  prayer  is  made  for  it,  and 
sweetgrass  burned  under  it.     It  is  then  hung  up  again. 

When  the  feast  is  over,  the  four  men  go  to  the  belt,  bring  it  back  and  approach 
the  doorway  where  they  stand  facing  first  the  south,  the  west,  and  then  the  north. 
After  that  they  come  in  again.  The  owners  of  the  belt  take  seats  in  the  middle.  A 
blanket  is  spread  behind  them.  The  belt  is  placed  on  this  as  four  songs  are  simg 
for  them.  With  these  songs  the  belt  is  put  around  their  waists.  They  then  dance 
around  the  tipi.  When  they  have  done  this,  all  the  men  in  turn  put  on  the  belt  and 
then  return  it  to  the  owners.  /  They  take  it  out  again  and  take  it  into  the  tipi. 
They  give  the  hats  to  some  of  the  men  who  put  them  on  and  dance  around 
with  them. 

Those  who  own  many  horses  are  placed  in  the  middle.  They  sit  by  the  owner  of 
the  hat.  They  give  him  a  coat  and  other  good  presents  such  as  a  new  blanket, 
beaded  moccasins,  and  earrings.  They  sing  for  these  gifts  and  dance  in  front  of 
them.  They  dance  in  front  of  the  one  to  whom  they  intend  to  give  them.  They 
dance  by  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  gives  the  feast.  They  give  him  two  or  three 
good  horses  and  many  good  clothes.  When  they  have  finished  singing  the  women  get 
up.    They  recount  deeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  for  whom  the  feast  is  given. 

The  following  list  was  furnished  of  the  objects  the  ownership  of  which 
gives  the  owner  a  particular  rank  and  definite  duties  in  the  society. 

One  hat  with  eagle  tail-feathers  and  very  many  weasel  skins. 

A  sword  with  an  otterskin  which  has  been  sewed  up  and  hawk  feathers 
tied  to  its  hilt. 

A  horsewhip  to  which  four  eagle  tail-feathers  are  tied.  These  must  be 
tied  on  by  a  person  who  has  killed  an  enemy  or  struck  a  coup.  A  man  who 
has  captured  a  gun  paints  a  gun  on  the  whip.  A  wide  piece  of  otterskin  is 
tied  on  for  the  handle  of  the  whip.  Weasel  skins  are  tied  along  the  whip  in 
bunches. 

An  arrow  with  beads  placed  spirally  around  it.  The  arrow  is  forked. 
At  the  ends  two  eagle  tail-feathers  are  tied. 

A  shield  of  deerskin  stretched  over  a  curved  stick.  Inside  four  eagle 
tail-feathers  are  tied.  It  is  painted  yellow.  There  is  a  carrying  strap  which 
passes  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left  arm  of  the  owner  who  has 
his  body  painted  yellow. 

A  crow  necklace  of  crow  wing-  and  tail-feathers  covered  with  beads  or 
porcupine  quills. 

A  belt  with  eagle  tail-feathers  so  attached  that  they  stick  out  like  a  tail 
ornamented  with  beads  placed  on  them  spirally.  Cloth  of  good  quality  is 
fastened  to  the  belt  so  as  to  hang  crosswise. 


POLITICAL  AND  CEREMONIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 

PLAINS -OJIBWAY. 

Bt  Alanson  Skixner. 
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INTRODICTION. 

The  Plains-Ojibway,  or  the  Bdngi,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  a  small 
Algonkin  group  occupying  several  reservations  in  southern  Manitoba, 
notably  Long  Plains  on  the  Assiniboine  River  near  Portage  La  Prairie,  and 
Swan  Lake.  Some  of  them  are  also  at  Turtle  Mountain  in  North  Dakota, 
but  whether  or  not  all  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Ojibway  are  connected  with 
the  BAngi  is  not  satisfactorily  apparent.  Apparently  the  Bungi  were 
originally  part  of  the  great  Ojibway  tribe,  as  they  speak  a  dialect  of  that 
language.  They  now  consider  themselves  distinct  from  the  Ojibway, 
comparing  their  relation  to  that  tribe  with  the  relationship  of  the  Assini- 
boine to  the  Sioux.     They  do,  however,  refer  to  their  language  as  "  Odjibwe." 

The  separation  of  the  Bdngi  from  the  Ojibway  must  have  been  in  re- 
latively recent  times,  probably  not  long  prior  to  the  first  advent  of  white 
traders  in  the  country.  That  they  were  already  established  on  the  Assini- 
boine River  when  the  whites  first  met  them  seems  more  probable  than  that 
they  formed  one  of  the  more  eastern  bands  of  Ojibway  urged  westward  by 
the  traders.  Alexander  Henry  the  younger,  apparently  refers  to  this  group 
when  he  states  in  his  journal  *  for  August  19th,  1800: 

This  afternoon  a  few  Indians  arrived  on  horseback.  They  came  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Portage  La  Prairie,  and  were  of  the  tribe  called  Snakes,  who  formerly  inhabited 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  They  once  were  numerous  but  now  cannot  muster  more  than 
50  men.  They  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  same  nation  as  the  Crees,  but  have  a  differ- 
ent dialect,  somewhat  resembling  the  Saulteur  language.  They  are  a  thieving  set  of 
scoundrels.  They  now  inhabit  a  tract  of  land  upon  the  Assiniboine,  about  30 
leagues  west  from  this  place,  and  some  of  them  are  to  be  found  almost  all  over  the 
country  where  there  are  Saulteurs  or  Crees. 

In  another  place  Henry  adds:  ^  "N.  B.  The  Ogeebois  are  commonly 
called  by  the  English  Algonquins,  by  the  Canadians  Saulteurs,  and  by  the 
H.  B.  Co.  servants  Bungees."  There  seems  to  be  no  reference  to  them 
whatever  in  the  writings  of  Alexander  Henry,  the  elder.  Whether  or  not 
the  Bdngi  may  later  be  found  identical  with  the  Plains-Ojibway  or  Saulteaux 
proper,  as  seems  probable,  we  shall  for  the  purpose  of  our  paper  look  upon« 
them  as  an  independent  group.  Henry  Youle  Hind '  refers  to  them  as 
**  Bungays"  as  distinct  from  the  Ojibway  and  Cree,  and  calls  them  a  mixture 
of  both  tribes. 


>  Henry  and  Thompson,  Vol.  1,  46. 

*  Henry  and  Thompson,  533. 

*  Canadian  Red  River  and  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  expeditions.   Vol.  1,  p.  333 
(1857-8). 
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According  to  their  own  account  the  Bilngi  have  intermarried  to  some 
extent  with  the  Cree,  Ojibway,  Assiniboine,  and,  some  generations  ago, 
with  the  Ottawa.  Probably  the  band  with  whom  Tanner  was  affiliated 
supplied  this  strain.  Of  late  years  they  have  associated  with  their  ancient 
enemies  the  Sisseton  and  Santee-Sioux,  a  band  of  whom,  refugees  from 
Minnesota  after  the  Minnesota  massacre,  are  now  settled  about  three  miles 
from  Portage  La  Prairie.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was 
also  a  small  Iroquois  colony  on  the  Red  River,  not  far  distant,  with  whom 
the  Bihigi  no  doubt  came  in  contact. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration  we  find  that  we  seem  to  have  an 
Algonkin  tribe  which  was  formerly  resident  in  the  Woodlands,  and  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  typical  forest  culture,  which  has  moved  out 
beyond  the  border  of  plains,  presumably  of  its  own  volition,  in  pursuit  of 
the  buffalo. 

The  information  offered  here  was  obtained  in  the  summer  of  1913  on 
the  Long  Plains  Reserve,  Manitoba,  from  Ogimduwinini,  Cenuwigabo', 
Nenawigabo*,  Piziki,  Tobacco,  Joe  Countois,  Joe  and  Dauphin  Myron 
and  others.  Some  supplementary  data  were  also  gathered  on  the  Cowesses 
and  Sakimay  Reserves,  Saskatchewan,  from  Saulteaux  resident  there.  The 
writer  has  taken  pains  to  specify  whenever  this  Saulteaux  material  is  given, 
feeling  that  the  Bdngi  may  after  all  have  more  cultural  differences  from  the 
Saulteaux  than  are  now  recognized. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell 
Scot,  Rev.  W.  A.  Hendry,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Boak,  for  their  courtesy  and 
kindness  in  assisting  the  expedition  in  every  possible  way. 

March,  1914. 
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CAMP  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Btingi  were  formerly  divided  into  several  local  bands,  each  one  of 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  locality  which  it  inhabited.  In  more 
recent  times  at  least,  some  of  the  bands  were  called  after  their  chiefs,  witness 
"Yellow  Quill's  band,"  now  on  the  Long  Plains  Reserve.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  an  innovation  due  to  white  contact.  The  following  bands,  each 
of  which  had  its  chief,  were  recognized  by  the  Bilngi. 

Mistowaiau-wininiwQk  Winnipeg  men 

Wtinikaming-wininiwiik  Bay  or  Portage  men 

Moswatcing-wininiwdk  Moose  Mountain  men 

Kipaukaning-wininiwAk  "Qu'Appelle"  men 

Ninantakau-wininiwdk  Cypress  Hills  (?)  men 

Mitigwatci-wininiwflk  Forest  (?)  men 
Saganatci-wininiwAk  ? 

Mostapikau-wininiwdk  ? 

Besides  these  larger  divisions,  the  Bdngi,  like  the  forest  Ojibway  from 
whom  they  sprang,  were  further  divided  into  various  exogamic  totemic 
groups  with  descent  in  the  male  line.  Members  of  each  of  these  gentes 
were  distributed  throughout  the  various  bands.  The  gentes  still  remem- 
bered at  Long  Plains  are:  — 

catfish  (awasi)  snake 

rattlesnake  (cicikwe)  moose 

beaver  bear 

sturgeon  martin  (wabpisise) 

raccoon  crane  (great  blue  heron?) 

loon  elk 

rabbit  thunderbird 

At  Cowesses  Reserve,  Saskatchewan,  blue  jay  (okiskimanisi)  and  eagle 
were  added  to  the  list. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  get  several  genealogical  tables  in  order  to 
ascertain  in  how  far  the  statements  of  the  Indians  with  regard  to  the  theory 
of  their  totem  system  worked  out  in  practice.  It  was  found  to  be  very 
difficult  to  gather  data  on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  BOngi  are  nowadays 
inclined  to  disregard  the  rules  and  no  historical  account  of  the  totems  of 
the  women  in  olden  times  could  be  gathered.  A  brief  list  was  obtained 
however,  at  Long  Plains. 
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OoimIuwinini's  List 

Name 

? 

Kitcimekutewimewe 
or 

(Big  Black  robe) 


Relationship  Totem 

Great  grandfather  Awasi 

grandfather  (an  Ottawa)   Awasi 


Ogimduwimni 

(chief  man) 

"  Charlie  Assiniboin 

Money-boy 


father 
informani 


Awasi 
Awasi 


Wife's   Totem 
T 
T 


Cidkwe 
Awasi  ^ 


»» 


? 


unmarried 


son  Awasi 

grandson  Awasi 

According  to  one  informant,  Sewekiimikuk,  an  old  woman  on  the  0>w- 
esses  Reserve,  Saskatchewan,  the  members  of  the  various  gentes  pitched 
their  lodges  together  when  a  band  was  encamped,  but  not  in  any  rotation. 
All  were  unanimous  that  no  one  gens  was  considered  more  important  than 
another,  nor  could  it  be  learned  that  any  gens  possessed  any  specific  rites  or 
properties  differentiating  it  from  any  other. 

In  olden  times  the  Btingi  camped  in  a  circle.  There  was  no  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  lodges  in  the  camp,  but  the  more  important  and  influ- 
ential families  tried  to  get  as  close  to  the  chief  as  possible.  However,  it  was 
largely  a  matter  of  first  come,  first  served.  When  the  entire  tribe  came 
together  each  band  camped  by  itself,  but  there  was  no  regular  sequence. 

The  general  council  was  composed  of  those  accredited  warriors,  or 
okitcitak,  who  had  achieved  one  or  more  of  the  recognized  deeds  of  valor, 
to  be  enumerated  later,  according  to  Nenawigabo'.  These  men  selected  the 
chief,  who  was  a  man  chosen  because  of  his  superior  bravery,  generosity, 
and  wisdom.  In  other  words,  an  aspirant  to  the  chieftaincy  had  to  have 
deeds  of  valor  to  his  credit,  he  must  have  been  poor  because  he  had  given 
away  all  his  worldly  goods,  and  he  must  have  had  a  reputation  for  common 
sense. 

The  Okitcita. 

In  addition  to  forming  the  council,  the  okitcitak  (singular,  okitcita)  or, 
"strong-hearted  men,"  maintained  order  in  the  camp  and  regulated  the 
buffalo  hunt.  Ogimduwinini,  himself  an  okitcita,  declared  that  twenty  was 
the  proper  number  of  okitcita,  or  "  soldiers,"  and  that  they  were  chosen  by  the 
chief,  but  according  to  Dauphin  Myron  and  Nenawigabo',  the  number  was 
only  limited  by  the  abundance  of  worthy  warriors.     Age  was  not  a  factor. 


>  When  I  was  about  to  ask  the  old  man  what  totem  his  wife  had  had.  my  interpreter 
begged  me  to  desist,  promising  to  explain  later.  Afterwards  he  told  me  that  It  was  an  old 
scandal  that  Ogim&uwlnini  had  married  into  his  own  totem,  and  that  he  was  generally  con- 
demned by  his  people  for  this  unusual  breach. 
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In  spite  of  the  statement  by  Ogim&uwinini  to  the  effect  that  the  okitdta 
were  appointed  to  serve,  he  later  contradicted  himself  and  added  that  under 
certain  circumstances  a  warrior  might  automaticaUy  become  an  okitdta. 
For  instance,  when  two  opposing  forces  were  drawn  up  on  the  prairie,  two 
men  might  ride  forward  from  the  Bfingi  ranks  and  halt  midway  between 
the  rival  factions.  They  would  taunt  the  enemy  and  challenge  two  of  their 
number  to  mortal  combat  with  knives.  If  one  of  the  men  was  worsted  and 
turned  to  flee,  it  was  permissible  for  his  opponent  to  shoot  him  in  the  back, 
otherwise  only  hand  weapons  were  used.  If  a  warrior  were  victorious  in 
such  a  duel,  he  became  an  okitcita  at  once. 

Qn  the  other  hand,  the  popular  conception  of  the  okitcita  among  the 
Biingi,  O^m&uwinini  to  the  contrary,  is  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child, 
performing  an  act  of  valor  thereby  tacitly 
became  an  okitcita,  and  so  remained  for  life, 
unless  he  wished  to  resign. 

The  recognized  deeds  of  valor  were:  — 

Slaying  an  enemy:  A  warrior  achieving 
this  honor  was  privileged  to  wear  a  plain 
eagle  feather,  white  for  a  man,  black  for  a 
woman. 

Counting  coup  (one  of  the  first  four  to 
strike  an  enemy,  dead  or  alive,  with  the 
hand  or  a  hand  weapon) :  For  this  a  man 
gained  the  right  to  wear  an  eagle  feather 
stripped  in  front  as  in  Fig.  1. 

Taking  a  scalp:  This  deed  was  equally 
valued  with  the  preceding,  and  bore  as  its  reward  the  same  honor  feather. 

Wounded  in  battle  (naicwagen) :  For  this  an  eagle  feather  painted  red, 
trimmed,  and  notched  on  both  sides  (Fig.  1)  was  granted.^ 


Fig.  1.  Eagle  Feathers  woni  to 
lymbollze  War  Honors,  a.  Worn 
by  one  of  the  first  four  to  strike 
an  enemy;  b,  Worn  for  a  wound 
reoelyed  in  battle. 


>  Referring  to  Odjibwe,  an  OJtbway  warrior  at  White  Earth.  Minnesota,  Prances  Den»- 
more  (62)  remarks: 

**OdJIb'we*8  i>rowess  won  for  him  the  right  to  wear  11  war-honor  feathers,  each  indicating 
that  be  had  taken  a  Sioux  scalp:  these  were  eagle  feathers  and  were  worn  upright  In  a  band 
around  the  head. . . .  Three  of  the  feathers  are  notched,  and  the  right  to  wear  these  was 
acquired  by  killing  and  scalping  Sioux ;  the  unnotched  feathers  indicated  that  he  had  scalped 
Sioux  who  had  been  killed  by  other  warriors.  The  dots  of  rabbit  sldn  on  the  feathers  indicate 
the  number  of  bullets  in  his  gun  at  the  time  of  securing  the  scalp.  Bits  of  once  bright  ribbon 
are  at  the  tip  of  each  fsather.  OdJIb'we  stated  that  *  four  feathers  could  be  counted  for  the 
death  of  each  Sioux;  one  was  worn  by  the  man  who  killed  him.  one  by  the  man  who  scalped 
bim,  and  the  others  by  men  who  assisted  in  the  scalping! '" 

It  would  seem  that  the  war  honors  in  vogue  among  the  various  bands  of  the  OJibway  and 
their  neighbors  differ  locally.  The  writer  has  collected  data  on  the  honor  count  of  the  Wah- 
peton  Sioux,  and  feels  that  the  Sioux  and  OJibway  have  greatly  influenced  each  other  in  this 
regard.  Further  accounts  are  given  by  Miss  Densmore.  who  says  that  because  he  caught  a 
wounded  Sioux  by  the  arm.  OdJIb'we  was  entitled  to  wear  a  skunk  skin  badge  on  his  right 
arm  (71).  Andwta'sl  kicked  two  dead  Sioux  and  consequently  acquired  the  right  to  wear 
skunksUn  attached  to  his  ankles  (86) . 
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Stealing  a  picketed  horse:  There  was  some  controversy  among  my 
informants  as  to  whether  this  was  a  first  class  deed  of  valor.  Some  of  them 
considered  it  not  quite  in  the  same  category  as  the  other  deeds,  though  a 
brave  act.  However,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was 
equally  creditable. 

Giving  great  presents:  A  man  who  beggared  himself  by  giving  presents 
might  become  an  okitcita. 

By  purchase:  A  man  might  go  to  an  old  okitcita  and  buy  his  regalia  at  a 
great  price,  thus  becoming  an  okitcita  himself.  I  could  not  learn,  however, 
that  this  act  deprived  the  vendor  of  his  status  as  a  warrior.  For  instance, 
having  purchased  the  insignia  of  Ogimauwinini,  he  informed  me  that  I  was 
then  an  okitcita,  but  next  day  I  found  him  at  work  making  new  para- 
phernalia. 

Besides  the  regalia  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  above  listed  war 

honors,  warriors  who  were  successful 
spoilers  of  the  enemy's  horses  painted 
horses*  tracks  on  their  tents  and  gar- 
ments. They  also  made  transverse 
marks  on  their  sleeves  to  the  number  of 
times  that  they  had  been  to  war  or  on 
horse-stealing  excursions.  Fig.  2  shows 
a  design  copied  from  a  crayon  portrait  of 
an  old  okitcita,  a  relative  of  Dauphin 
Myron,  who  died  about  1905.  In  this, 
a  represents  a  camp  circle  of  the  enemy, 
b  the  lodges  of  the  enemy,  c  hoof  prints 
of  stolen  horses.  The  whole  signifies 
that  the  owner  had  often  visited  the 
camp  circles  and  lodges  of  the  enemy 
and  had  stolen  many  horses. 

Ogimauwinini  himself  possessed  a 
cloth  shirt  made  in  imitation  of  the  old- 
time  leather  garments.  It  was  orna- 
mented with  okitcita  paintings  which 
were  alike  front  and  back.  Just  above 
each  breast  was  depicted  a  red  hand, 
where  Ogimauwinini  had  been  seized  by 
a  Sioux,  and  below  the  waist  on  each 
side,  was  painted  an  armed  Sioux,  for  the  old  man  had  wounded  two  Sioux 
during  his  life. 

The  story  of  the  way  in  which  Ogimauwinini  obtained  his  first  war 
honors  he  gave  as  follows :  — 
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Fig.  2.  Symbolic  Design  on  a  Plalns- 
OJlbway  Breechclout.  a,  A  camp 
circle;  b.  The  lodges  of  the  enemy: 
c.  Hoofprints  of  stolen  horses. 
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When  the  Eastern  Sioux  first  fled  from  Minnesota  to  Portage  La  Prairie,  after 
the  Minnesota  massacre,  Ogim^uwinini  went  to  visit  them,  riding  on  a  spirited  pony. 
He  had  not  been  in  the  village  long,  talking  and  gambling  with  the  young  men.  when 
the  chief  sent  a  messenger  with  tobacco  to  him  asking  him  to  come  at  once  to  his  tipi. 
When  he  arrived  the  chief  filled  and  lighted  a  red  stone  pipe  which  he  gave  him  to 
smoke,  and  then  warned  him  that  his  fine  horse  would  tempt  the  youths  and  advised 
him  to  go.  This  Ogimduwinini  refused  to  do,  striking  himself  on  the  chest  and  ex- 
claiming, "I  am  a  man."  He  then  left  the  chief  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with 
the  young  warriors. 

After  nightfall,  he  withdrew  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  hobbled  his  pony, 
and  tied  to  his  wrist  a  buffalo  hair  rope,  which  was  twisted  about  its  jaws.  He  then 
rolled  up  in  his  blanket  and  went  to  sleep.  About  midnight,  when  the  moon  was 
high,  the  horse  snorted  and  woke  him.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  Ogimduwinini 
could  see  a  number  of  armed  Sioux  crawling  towards  him.  Afraid  to  stand  upright 
lest  they  see  him  and  shoot  him  down,  he  also  crawled  in  their  direction  and  met 
the  foremost  Sioux,  a  powerful  man,  face  to  face.  They  sprang  at  each  other's 
throats  and  grappled,  the  Sioux  seizing  him  by  both  shoulders.  (Hence  the  red  hands 
afterwards  painted  on  Ogimduwinini's  shirt). 

After  a  considerable  struggle  Ogimduwinini  managed  to  loosen  his  tomahawk  and 
strike  the  Sioux  over  the  head.  The  Sioux  fell  down  and  escaped,  wounded,  with  the 
rest  of  his  party.  Ogimduwinini  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  expecting  a  second  attack, 
but,  when  none  materialized,  he  went  to  the  chief  in  the  morning  and  gave  him 
tobacco,  recounting  the  incident.  The  chief  sent  out  a  crier  and  soon  had  all  the 
youths  of  the  camp  in  his  presence,  where  he  scolded  them  for  their  lack  of  hospitality, 
and  presented  them  with  a  pipe.  The  young  man  who  was  wounded,  and  his  rela- 
tives, were  conspicuously  absent,  so  the  chief  warned  Ogiroduwinini  to  flee  lest 
they  seek  vengeance. 

This  story  proves  the  assertion  by  the  other  members  of  the  camp  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  a  man  who  had  achieved  a  war  honor  to  be  appointed 
an  okitcita,  Ogim&uwinini  himself  admitting  that  he  had  never  received  such 
an  appointment,  although  he  considered  himself  an  okitcita,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  soldier  regalia. 

The  okitcita  formerly  carried  canes  or  wands  from  which  the  bark  was 
peeled  away  at  intervals,  and  the  wood  beneath  was  daubed  with  white 
paint  or  vermilion.  Each  painted  ring  signified  a  war  or  a  horse-stealing 
expedition.  Okitcita  leaders  bore  straight  staves  ornamented  with  eagle 
feathers.  These  were  formerly  lances  furnished  with  metal  points.  These 
lances  were  also  used  in  striking  coups.  The  leaders  also  carried  hollow 
bone  whistles. 

Women  as  Okitcita. 

Women  have  often  achieved  great  fame  as  warriors.  Sometimes,  when 
a  man  went  to  war,  his  wife  would  insist  on  accompanying  him,  and  some- 
times she  was  lucky  enough  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  war  honor  before  the 
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return  of  the  party,  in  which  case  she  received  the  customary  feather  in* 
signia  but  never  wore  them  herself,  designating  one  of  her  male  relatives, 
preferably  a  son  or  grandson,  to  wear  it  for  her.  She  was  also  called  by  the 
title  okitcitakwe,  or  "Okitcita  woman/' 

An  okitcitakwe  was  entitled  to  go  to  the  soldiers'  tent  at  any  time 
when  the  warriors  were  dancing,  and  to  join  them,  dancing  by  herself  at 
one  side.  When  the  warriors  reenacted  their  valorous  deeds,  and  counted 
their  coups,  she  was  entitled  to  do  the  same,  and  her  narration  was  received 
with  the  same  respect.  She  might  not  remain  in  the  tent  over  nighty 
however. 

A  Biingi  woman  stated  that  her  husband  had  seen  a  Cr^e  woman,  who 
was  allowed  to  abide  in  a  soldiers'  tent  with  the  men  as  a  reward  for  some 
brave  deed  and  later  some  Cree  assured  me  that  the  head  okitcita  might 
keep  his  wife  in  the  lodge.  Of  okitcitakwe,  at  least  two  still  survived  at 
Long  Plains  last  sununer  (1913).  One  of  these,  Cinoskinige,  obtained  her 
title  in  this  manner:  — 

She  always  went  out  with  the  warriors,  and  on  one  occasion  when  a 
Sioux  was  shot  from  his  horse,  she  ran  to  count  coup  upon  him.  Being  a 
woman  she  was  outstripped  in  the  race  by  three  men,  but  succeeded  in 
striking  the  fourth  coup,  killing  the  Dakota  with  her  turnip  digging-fitick. 
The  men  then  scalped  him,  and  she  painted  her  face  with  his  blood. 

Another  renowned  old  woman  at  Long  Plains  was  out  with  a  party  who 
were  digging  turnips  on  the  prairie.  They  were  attacked  and  surrounded 
by  Sioux  who  rode  round  and  round  them,  firing.  The  men  fought  them  off^ 
while  the  women  hastily  dug  a  rifle  pit  to  conceal  the  party.  In  the  mean- 
time the  men  were  all  wounded.  The  pit  being  finished,  this  woman  crept 
out  under  fire  and  rescued  each  of  the  men,  dragging  them  back  to  the  pit. 
In  this  manner  she  became  an  okitcitakwe. 


The  Soldiers'  Tent. 

The  okitcita  were  provided  with  a  huge  tent  called  "okitcita  okamik'^ 
(Fig.  3)  upon  which  were  emblazoned  their  warlike  exploits  and  in  which 
they  dwelt  while  the  band  was  encampied  together  when  the  camp  circle  was 
made.  The  materials  for  making  this  tent  were  simply  confiscated  from  the 
ordinary  tribesmen  by  the  okitcita,  according  to  some  informants;  others 
claimed  that  each  lodge  voluntarily  contributed  a  pole  or  a  skin,  at  least 
during  the  tribal  encampments  when  all  the  bands  were  together  and  when 
the  okitcita  from  each  band  lived  together  in  one  mammoth  long  tent  with 
doors  at  the  ends. 
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Fig.  3.     The  Okltclta  Tent. 


In  this  connection,  it  is  further  said,  that  when  the  Cree  or  Assiniboine 
camped  with  the  Biingi  there  was  one  great  camp  circle,  one  half  of  the 
circumference  being  made  up  of  one  of  the  two  tribes.     Two  soldiers'  tents, 
one  for  each  tribe,  were  erected. 
Testimony  conflicted  as  to  whether 
the  tents   were   placed   with   the 
others,  or  in  the  center  of  the  camp 
circle.     I   believe  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  favored  the  latter. 
The  soldiers'  tent  was  presided 
over  by  the  band  chief,  but  in  a 
tribal  camp  he  was  superseded  by 
the  tribal  chief  who  held  his  office 
simply  through  the  superior  power 
of  his  band  or  following,  or,  his 
own  personal  magnetism  and  repu- 
tation for  prowess  and  wisdom.     In 
any  case,  the    chief  lived  in  the 
soldiers'  tent  because  he  was  neces- 
sarily an  okitcita  before  he  could  attain  his  ofHce.     In  a  tribal  camp  the 
band  chiefs  became  a  sort  of  council  to  the  tribal  chief.     Some  of  my 
informants,  including  Nenawigabo'  and  Dauphin  Myron,  after  considerable 
controversy  among  themselves,  finally  decided  that  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  okitcita  those  who   had  achieved  the  greatest  number  of  war 
honors  were  looked  upon  as  leaders,  but  that  the  only  definite  officers  were 
the  band  and  tribal  chiefs.     I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  decision  is 
correct,  judging  by  the  information  which  was  given  me  at  the  time  of  the 
debate. 

Those  who  had  struck  coups,  at  least,  as  well  as  the  band  chiefs,  were 
provided  with  feathered  lances  and  eagle  bone  whistles.  They  were  always 
supposed  to  precede  the  party  when  going  to  war,  either  mounted  or  on  foot, 
and  when  the  battle  began  they  drove  their  lances  into  the  earth  and  blew 
on  their  whistles  to  obtain  supernatural  assistance.  They  were  supposed 
to  hold  their  ground  provided  their  party  was  overwhelmed.  They  might 
advance,  but  for  a  spear  carrier  to  flee  was  infinitely  more  dishonorable 
than  death.  The  no-flight  idea  was  held  by  all  the  okitcita,  as  will  be 
shown  later  in  this  discussion,  but  was  particularly  strong  among  the  spear 
carriers. 

One  of  these  spears,  once  the  property  of  Ogim£uwinini,  was  obtained. 
It  is  straight,  terminating  in  three  prongs,  and  is  cloth-wrapped  and  hung 
with  feathers  as  was  another  seen  at  Long  Plains.     There  seemed  some  doubt 
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as  to  whether  the  curved  lance  or  wand  was  ever  carried,  although  some  of 
the  younger  men  affirmed  this.^ 

In  the  soldiers'  tent,  another  functionary,  who  served  as  assistant  to  the 
okitcita,  was  always  found.  He  was  a  young  man  approved  by  the  okitcita 
council,  that  is,  the  band  and  tribal  chiefs  in  a  tribal  camp,  or,  the  band  chief 
and  the  soldiers  in  a  band  camp.  He  was  hired  to  act  as  skaupewis,  or 
servant,  which  was  considered  a  great  honor.  It  was  the  servant's  duty  to 
care  for  and  fill  the  soldiers'  pipes  and  pass  them  about.  He  would  cut 
tobacco  upon  a  board,  fill  and  light  the  pipe,  and  hand  it  to  the  chief  who 
would  smoke  and  pass  it.  It  w^as  also  his  duty  to  fan  the  okitcita  with  an 
eagle  feather  fan.     In  addition,  it  was  his  task  to  feed  the  warriors. 

The  wives  or  female  relatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  soldiers'  tent 
prepared  food,  which  they  brought  to  the  lodge.  They  might  enter  with  it, 
but  were  immediatelv  relieved  of  their  burdens  and  dismissed  bv  the  servant. 
The  skaupewis  next  took  the  food,  cut  the  meat  into  convenient  morsels, 
skewered  them  one  by  one  on  a  stick  (this  stick  was  about  three  feet  long, 
and  decked  with  feathers),  and  fed  his  masters,  placing  the  meat  in  their 
mouths.  This  was  the  regular  procedure  at  every  meal.  The  skaupewis 
also  performed  all  tasks,  for  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  the  tribe  to  let 
an  okitcita  work. 

The  okitcita  tent  alone  was  furnished  with  the  triangular  willow  stick 
backrests  found  more  generally  in  use  among  other  Plains  tribes.  Over 
these  were  fiung  entire  robes  of  buffalo  hide,  with  the  heads  and  horns  left 
on  them.  They  were  so  draped  that  when  an  okitcita  lounged  back,  the 
head  of  the  buffalo  robe  fell  over  his  head  and  he  appeared  to  be  homed. 
This  was  the  regular  position  assumed,  said  Nenawigabo'  and  Joe  Countois,. 
when  all  were  smoking  together. 


Okitcita  Privileges. 

The  okitcita  had  certain  privileges  which  they  were  granted  in  considera- 
tion of  their  office.  For  instance,  on  his  return  from  a  successful  war  party» 
a  man  might  marry  at  once,  no  matter  how  many  wives  he  already  possessed. 


>  In  speaking  of  the  Ojibway  on  the  White  Earth  Reserve,  Minnesota.  Frances  Dens- 
more  (91)  says.  "Part  of  the  equipment  [of  a  war  party)  was  provided  by  the  leader,  who  also 
borrowed  the  'banner'  or  'flag*  borne  by  the  war  party.  This  was  made  of  eagle  feathortt 
sewed  on  a  strip  of  cloth  about  4  feet  long,  which  was  fastened  lengthwise  to  a  pole.  OdJIb'we 
stated  that  in  the  old  days  he  knew  of  only  one  such  banner  among  the  Mississippi  Band  of 
Chippewa,  made  by  a  man  named  Oag&glwlgwdn'  ('raven  feather*)  and  loaned  to  the  war 
parties.  It  was  considered  the  common  property  of  the  warriors,  but  this  man  was  its  cus- 
todian in  time  of  peace,  and  it  was  preserved  in  his  family  after  hostilities  ceased."  Plates 
of  this  and  a  similar  banner  used  at  Wab&cIAg  are  shown.  These  banners  are  apparently 
related  to  the  okitcita  staves. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  custom  of  changing  the  name  as  a  war  honor  did  not 
exist.  Inasmuch  as  the  okitcita  functioned  as  camp  police,  becoming  such 
automatically  as  soon  as  the  camp  was  collected,  they  were  exempt  from 
blood  vengeance.  In  fact  they  were  permitted  to  kill  anyone  who  resisted 
their  commands  or  offended  them.  Thev  were  excused  from  all  labor,  as 
has  l>een  pointed  out  before.  They  had  their  own  songs  and  dances  during 
which  they  recounted  their  coups,  according  to  Nenawigabo'  and  Joe 
Countois.  Ogimauwinini,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  they  were  obliged 
to  hire  some  outsider,  who  had  supernatural  sanction,  to  give  dances  for 
them  in  which  they  took  part.  He  added  that  sometimes  they  would  hire 
someone  to  get  up  a  lacrosse  game  that  they  might  either  watch  or  play  in  it. 


Okitcita  Duties  and  Obligations. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  duties  or  obligations  which  de- 
volved upon  the  okitcita.  The  okitcita  were  usually  expected  to  undergo 
torture  during  the  sun  dance,  though  it  was  not  demanded  of  them.  They 
were  bound  to  be  camp  police  and  stop  all  trouble,  making  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  advance  on  quarreling  parties,  even  though  threatened  or  fired 
upon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  armed  at  the  time  the  squabble  broke  out,  the 
okitcita  might  summarily  execute  those  who  were  disobedient.  Quarreling 
of  a  serious  nature  was  stopped  by  running  out  with  a  pipe  which  was  held 
by  the  bowl  and  thrust  between  the  wranglers,  when  it  was  revolved  so  that 
the  stem  was  offered  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  to  zenith  and  nadir. 
After  this  the  contestants  were  obliged  to  cease  and  submit  to  arbitration. 
The  officers  of  the  okitcita  who  bore  the  feathered  lances,  or  as  Joe  Countois 
added,  crooked  staves,  were  considered  special  peace  officers.  It  is  said  that 
they  might  stop  a  quarrel  without  the  pipe  by  thrusting  their  lances  in  the 
ground  between  the  participants. 

The  following  story  was  told  by  Ogimauwinini  to  demonstrate  the 
powers  of  the  okitcita  as  peace  officers.  A  warrior  once  asked  another  what 
was  the  most  useful  of  all  things  to  man :  a  gun,  a  horse,  water,  or  fire.  The 
other  man  replied,  "Only  one  thing  is  the  best,  and  it  is  none  of  these." 
Some  of  the  bystanders  said  all  things  were  equally  good,  but  the  original 
propounder  of  the  question  said  that  a  horse  was  best  of  all.  Another  man 
spoke  up,  and  said  that  a  gun  was  quite  as  good  as  a  horse.  "  For,"  said  he, 
"you  cannot  live  without  help,  even  if  you  have  a  horse."  The  other  got 
angry  and  replied,  "  A  gun  is  worthless."  "  All  right,"  replied  the  man  who 
favored  the  weapon,  "  go  and  get  your  horse  and  I  will  get  a  gun  and  we  will 
see  which  is  the  best." 
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Each  ran  to  his  tent,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  came  out  prepared  to 
fight,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  okitcita  had  heard  of  it,  and  they  came 
between  the  two  parties,  ordering  them  to  cease  quarreling.  They  rebuked 
the  man  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  gun,  saying,  "  You  know  well  enough  that 
this  would  be  murder,  the  other  man  has  no  chance." 

An  obligation  rather  than  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  lance  bearers  was 
generosity.  Immediately  on  the  return  from  a  war  party  such  a  man  would 
publicly  give  away  all  the  horses  and  trophies  he  had  captured,  thus  acquir> 
ing  great  renown.  Others  than  the  leaders  were  privileged  to  do  the  same, 
but,  it  is  said,  seldom  availed  themselves  of  the  right. 

In  the  old  time  camps,  as  we  have  said,  the  tents  were  pitched  in  a  great 
circle,  which  in  later  years  was  itself  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  Red  River 
carts,  the  horses  being  herded  between  the  carts  and  the  lodges.  Four 
okitcita  were  delegated  each  night  to  guard  these,  and  they  were  ordinarily 
supposed  to  challenge  all  comers  once,  and  then  shoot  to  kill.  When  there 
was  danger  of  horse  thieves  or  a  night  attack,  the  challenging  feature  was 
dispensed  with,  and  the  chief  sent  a  crier  on  horseback  through  the  camp  to 
warn  the  people,  especially  to  forbid  the  youths  to  go  courting  after  dark. 


Functions  of  the  Okitcita  in  War. 

Generally  war  was  declared  by  sending  a  runner  with  tobacco  to  each 
camp  and  band  bearing  the  message;  but  this  procedure  was  rare,  most  war 
parties  being  small  semi-private  enterprises.  Only  those  who  had  propitious 
dreams  could  call  a  war  party.  A  long  lodge  was  built,  offerings  to  the  gods, 
especially  the  thunderbirds,  were  hung  up  in  it,  and  the  war  songs  were 
sung.  The  party  never  started  off  in  the  daytime,  but  always  at  night, 
usually  just  before  dawn.  Often  they  went  naked  and  on  foot,  armed  only 
with  a  knife,  and  supplied  with  many  pairs  of  moccasins  and  some  dried 
meat.  Their  idea  in  starting  off  on  foot  was  that  they  would  ride  back  on 
horses  stolen  from  the  enemy. 

The  leader  of  such  a  war  party,  which  was  usually  small,  and  hardly 
ever  exceeded  one  hundred  members,  was  often,  if  not  always,  a  tried 
okitcita,  who  indulged  in  shamanistic  practices.  At  night  he  would  cover 
his  head  with  his  blanket  and  order  all  the  party  to  do  the  same;  he  was  then 
supposed  to  have  the  power  to  see  what  lay  before  them  on  their  journey, 
as  plain  as  though  it  were  daylight.  He  then  prophesied,  telling  just  where 
the  party  would  meet  the  enemy,  and  whom  they  would  see  first.  He  would 
announce  that  the  enemy  would  be  beaten,  for  the  Great  Spirit  helped  him, 
or  if  he  should  see  a  black  cloud  approaching,  he  would  suggest  that  the  party 
turn  back,  as  this  was  a  sure  sign  that  they  would  lose. 
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The  party  was  always  preceded  by  scouts,  famous  runners  always  being 
selected.  These  led  the  van  by  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The  scouts 
being  necessarily  brave  men,  were  usually  okitcita.  While  in  service  they 
wore  headdresses  of  grass  to  conceal  them  the  better  when  they  lay  flattened 
out  on  the  prairie.  Those  who  had  successfully  served  as  scouts  were  en- 
titled to  wear  a  similar  grass  headdress  while  in  the  soldiers'  tent.  Ogim&u- 
winini  said  that  once,  while  hunting,  he  saw  five  of  the  enemy  disguised  in 
this  manner,  but  escaped  and  warned  his  people  in  time  for  them  to  flee. 
If  a  scout  saw  danger  ahead  he  would  return,  zigzagging  as  he  ran,  to  warn 
the  party.  Sometimes,  when  on  a  horse-stealing  raid  rather  than  a  war 
party,  the  scouts  would  crawl  right  into  the  enemy's  herd  and  choose  the 
best  steeds  with  which  to  flee.  On  a  party  out  for  blood  they  would  cover 
themselves  with  their  robes,  and,  so  muffled  up  with  them  that  they  could 
not  be  recognized,  they  would  enter  the  camp,  mingle  with  the  enemy, 
noting  evei*ything,  and  then  slip  away  to  inform  the  others. 

Dauphin  Myron's  grandfather  went  out  with  a  horse-stealing  party. 
He  and  his  two  brothers  went  ahead  as  scouts.  They  reconnoitered  around 
a  Sioux  camp  all  night  intending  to  return  to  their  party  before  dawn. 
Dauphin's  grandfather  being  very  tired,  he  lay  down  on  the  prairie  just 
across  the  river  from  the  enemy's  camp  and  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke  it 
was  already  daylight  and  his  companions  were  gone.  Across  the  creek  he 
could  see  women  moving  about,  engaged  in  their  daily  tasks,  so  he  dared  not 
stir.  He  was  obliged  to  lie  still,  although  naked,  and  endure  the  rays  of  the 
hot  sun  all  day. 

One  of  the  women  noticed  his  red  breechclout,  stared  at  it  for  a  while, 
and  then  called  to  others  who  gathered  around  and  began  to  point  and 
gesticulate.  Finally,  they  called  out  a  man.  He  looked  at  it,  laughed, 
and  then  they  all  went  away.  After  nightfall  the  scout  got  up  and  returned 
to  his  party  who  came  back  with  him  and  stampeded  all  the  horses.  Long 
afterwards  he  met  the  Sioux  warrior  whom  the  women  had  called  out  to  look 
at  him.  The  Sioux  told  him  that  he  had  assured  the  women  that  the  red 
patch  had  been  lying  there  in  the  grass  ever  since  they  had  camped  at  that 
place.  The  BAngi  name  for  a  scout  is  n'dowatu  and  it  is  considered  a  very 
honorable  title. 

The  following  war  story  was  told  by  Joe  Countois  and  illustrates  the 
custom  of  a  war  party  leaving  something  behind  by  which  the  identity  of 
the  tribe  striking  the  blow  might  be  apparent  to  the  victims.  On  one 
occasion  a  Blackfoot  war  party  attacked  the  Bdngi,  killing  a  girl  and  leaving 
stuck  in  her  head  a  tomahawk  which  had  marks  on  it  betraying  the  identity 
of  the  marauders.  The  next  summer  a  party  of  Bdngi  carried  the  toma- 
hawk to  the  Blackfoot  and  did  the  same  with  them.    The  following  year  it 
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came  back,  carried  by  a  Blackfoot  war  party,  and  this  happened  for  several 
years  in  succession.  The  fourth  time  it  never  came  back.  On  each  occa- 
sion the  Biingi  claimed  that  they  drove  the  Blackfoot  further  west  and  that 
after  the  last  raid  they  were  too  far  away  to  make  a  reprisal. 

A  marauding  party  always  attacked  at  dawn.  If  one  war  party  met 
another  from  the  enemy,  they  fought,  and  if  the  Bdngi  succeeded  in  slaying 
one  of  their  foemen,  it  was  enough,  and  they  returned  home  with  honors  or 
victory.  This  was  considered  a  far  more  notable  deed  than  slaying  several 
of  the  enemy  in  an  early  morning  attack,  for,  in  this  case,  the  foe  were  all 
armed  men  and  prepared  for  battle.  On  the  return  from  a  successful  war 
party,  the  warriors  halted  a  short  distance  from  the  village  and  blackened 
their  faces  with  charcoal.  They  then  rode  in  singing  laudatory  songs  in 
which  the  names  of  those  who  had  counted  coup  were  vaunted.  When  the 
people  saw  them  coming  they  knew  by  their  darkened  faces  that  a  blow- 
had  been  struck,  and  they  rushed  forth  to  greet  the  warriors.  The  women, 
as  has  been  noted  among  the  Menomini,  came  forward  with  presents  which 
they  gave  to  the  men,  and  for  which  they  received  the  scalps  in  return. 
The  women  then  danced  the  kumatciwin,  or  scalp  dance,  amid  rejoicing.^ 

The  leader  of  the  war  party,  at  this  time  or  some  time  previously,  was 
accustomed  to  take  a  small  strip  of  human  flesh  and  feed  it  to  one  of  his  own 
party.  He  placed  it  on  the  end  of  a  stick  and  it  was  supposed  to  fly  some 
distance  to  the  man's  mouth.  The  man  would  then  eat  it  as  though  he  were 
a  bird.  Joe  Countois'  explanation  was  that  this  was  done  to  pacify  the 
warrior's  dream  spirit.  I  am  convinced  that  this  was  merely  a  personal 
dream  obligation  and  not  a  general  custom,  since  all  my  other  informants 
denied  that  the  Bdngi  ever  ate  any  portion  of  the  body  of  a  slain  enemy, 
even  the  heart,  although  this  custom  was  fairly  widespread  in  the  Eastern 
Woodlands. 

In  case  the  war  party  was  defeated  or  lost  some  of  its  members,  the 
remainder  returned  with  flowing  hair,  gashing  themselves  with  their  knives 
and  singing  songs  in  which  they  dwelt  upon  the  names  of  their  dead.  They 
entered  the  village,  dismounted,  and  danced  while  the  people  wailed  and  cut 
themselves.  It  was  not  customary  among  the  Bdngi  to  hack  off  their 
flnger  joints  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  Six  months  after  the  return  of  a  suc- 
cessful war  party,  a  victory  dance  was  held. 

Scalping  was  extensively  practised,  and,  as  usual  among  the  forest  tribes, 
at  least,  it  was  only  necessary  to  remove  the  crown,  although  the  entire 
scalp  was  frequently  taken.  Sometimes  one  of  the  enemy's  hands  was 
chopped  off  and  borne  home  as  a  trophy.     Although  the  scalps  were  usually 


>  This  series,  vol.  13.  119.     This  seems  to  be  a  widespread  custom. 
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turned  over  to  the  women  on  the  return  of  the  war  party,  some  men  availed 
themselves  of  the  right  to  give  them  to  their  fathers,  or  fathers-in-law, 
which  was  considered  a  very  creditable  performance. 

War  Charms,  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  no  war  bundles  (or  in  fact 
medicine  bundles  of  any  kind)  were  used  or  known  by  the  Bdngi.  Instead, 
they  had  personal  war  charms.  These  were  made  generally  from  the  skin 
of  some  animal  such  as  a  fox,  wolf,  or  coyote,  with  a  slit  made  longitudi- 
nally in  the  back.  These  were  worn  poncho-w^ise  with  the  animal's  head 
falling  over  the  owner's  breast,  and  the  tail  dangling  behind.  Such  objects 
were  acquired  by  those  who  had  dreamed  the  right  to  make  and  use  them. 
The  animal  skin  was  often  that  of  the  user's  dream  guardian. 

A  war  charm,  which  was  collected  at  Long-claw's  camp  at  Long  Plains, 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  bundle.  It  consists  of  a  foxskin  neck  orna- 
ment, a  head  band  of  muskrat  fur,  red  flannel,  and  a  round  stone  supposed 
to  be  a  thunderbolt.^  These  were  all  kept  wrapped  together  in  a  little 
packet  which  was  carried  as  a  talisman.  Such  little  packages  are  akin  to 
the  war  bundle,  although  still  private,  rather  than  public  medicines. 

A  third  charm  is  merely  a  small  spirit  rock  contained  in  a  beaded  re- 
ceptacle of  heart  shape.  It  was  worn  about  the  neck  by  means  of  a  braided 
cord  and  was  also  a  sacred  dream  charm. 

On  taking  a  prisoner  in  the  old  days,  a  warrior  would  throw  his  charm 
regalia  over  the  captive's  head  and  the  other  members  of  his  crew,  recogniz- 
ing whose  prop)erty  it  was,  would  spare  the  prisoner.  Captives,  by  the 
way,  were  held  as  semi-slaves.  Their  lives  were  often  in  jeopardy  but  they 
were  never  tortured.  The  Bdngi,  however,  were  well  aware  that  the  Sioux 
frequently  tortured  prisoners  and  told  with  horror  how  the  Eastern  Sioux 
chief,  Shakopee,  had  boasted  before  them  of  placing  white  children  in  an 
oven  and  roasting  them  alive,  during  the  Minnesota  massacre.  Women  were 
often  taken  to  wife  by  their  captors. 

Men  who  were  on  the  warpath  never  took  off  their  moccasins  while  they 
slept,  and  kept  their  guns  handy  all  night.  They  usually  carried  as  many 
as  eight  pairs  of  moccasins  and  ropes  of  rawhide  or  buffalo  hair  to  use  on 
their  stolen  horses.  They  also  carried  medicines  in  which  they  steeped 
their  bullets  to  make  them  fatal.  It  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the  okitcita 
to  count  their  coups  at  the  funeral  ceremony  while  the  body  was  being 
lowered  into  the  grave.  This  custom  is  also  found  among  the  Menomini 
and  other  Central  Algonkin  tribes,  and  will  be  described  more  in  detail  in  a 
future  publication  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Bilngi. 


>  Such  charms  are  alao  found  among  the  Menomini.  Potawatomi,  and  the  Eastern  OJlb* 
way,  among  all  of  whom  round  stones  are  often  regarded  as  thunderbolts. 
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The  Okitcita  and  the  Buffalo  Hunt. 

Turning  from  war  and  warlike  exploits  we  find  the  next  great  field  for 
the  okitcita  was  the  tribal  buffalo  hunt.  In  fact,  it  was  true  that  the  most 
important  duty  of  the  soldiers,  so  far  as  the  general  body  of  the  people  was 
concerned,  was  tKe  regulation  of  the  buffalo  drive,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  prevention  of  individuals  from  rushing  ahead  of  the  main  party  and 
hunting  alone,  since  this  rendered  liable  the  stampeding  of  the  herd  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  food  and  privation  of  the  entire  band.  In  order  to  place 
the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  reader  in  the  best  and  most  easily  compre- 
hensible Ught,  the  writer  begs  permission  to  digress  from  his  theme  and  con- 
sider in  detail  the  problem  of  the  buffalo  hunt  among  the  Bdngi. 

According  to  Ogim&uwinini,  and  this  was  afterwards  corroborated  by  alt 
my  informants,  the  okitcita  had  particular  jurisdiction  over  the  summer 
buffalo  hunt.  During  the  warm  part  of  the  year,  the  entire  band  would 
wander  on  the  plains  in  search  of  the  herds.  When  one  was  located  it  was 
announced  through  the  camp  by  a  crier,  and  the  men  would  mount  their 
ponies  and  go  out  in  a  body  which  was  in  charge  of  the  chief  of  the  okitcita. 
It  was  always  customary  for  the  buffalo  hunters  to  bring  with  them  their 
fastest  ponies  which  they  did  not  ride  until  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
herd. 

They  would  approach  as  much  under  cover  as  possible  until  they  reached 
a  place  where  they  could  surround  or  charge  the  herd.  When  all  were 
ready,  the  chief  would  shout  a  single  loud,  "hau,"  and  the  band  surged 
forward.  The  horses  were  guided  by  the  pressure  of  the  knees,  a  single 
rope  only  being  twisted  around  the  lower  jaw  for  a  bridle.  This  was  not 
much  used.  The  guns  were  loaded  with  a  light  charge  of  powder,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indians  preferred  the  bow  and  arrow  for  buffalo 
hunting  long  after  they  had  rifles,  for  the  reason  that  the  arrow  made  an 
injury  which  bled  more  than  a  bullet  wound,  and  thus  rendered  it  more 
easy  to  trail  wounded  buffalo.  In  addition,  the  arrows  furnished  marks  by 
which  the  men  who  had  killed  the  buffalo  could  claim  their  game. 

If  any  individual  broke  away  from  the  band  and  hunted  by  himself,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  his  defection  at  the  immediate  time,  but  that  night  a 
party  of  okitcita  would  approach  his  tent  and  call  him  out.  When  he  came 
he  was  seized  by  these  men  and  his  shirt  was  cut  to  shreds.  In  addition  he 
was  severely  flogged  with  a  quirt  carried  by  the  leader.  When  the  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  he  was  then  asked  whether  he  would  ever  again  violate 
custom  by  hunting  ahead  of  the  party.  If  he  said  no,  he  was  freed.  If  he 
was  defiant  he  was  driven  away  from  the  camp. 
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If  a  man  agreed  not  to  disobey  again  and  he  neglected  to  keep  his  word, 
he  was  likely  to  be  killed.  At  any  event  his  punishment  would  be  much 
more  severe  than  before.  In  the  case  of  a  man  receiving  his  punishment  in 
good  part  and  saying,  "  It  is  nothing,"  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  okitcita 
would  go  about  the  camp  and  confiscate  a  tent  pole  here,  and  a  cover  there, 
a  pony  in  another  place,  and  so  restore  his  property  to  him,  usually  with 
<x)nsiderable  addition. 

The  influence  of  Plains-Ojibway  customs  upon  their  white  neighbors 
and  more  especially  upon  the  half  breeds  of  the  neighboring  settlements  was 
formerly  quite  marked.  Alexander  Ross,  speaking  of  the  annual  buffalo 
hunt  from  Red  River  in  1840,  gives  the  following  data  which  I  quote  to  show 
to  how  large  an  extent  Indian  methods  prevailed  in  the  regulation  of  the 
hunt.  Of  course,  as  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  a  number  of  innovations 
have  been  adopted  from  European  sources. 

The  first  step  was  to  hold  a  council  for  the  nomination  of  chiefs  or  officers,  for 
conducting  the  expedition.  Ten  captains  were  named,  the  senior  on  this  occasion 
being  Jean  Baptiste  Wilkie,  an  English  half-breed,  brought  up  among  the  French; 
a  man  of  good  sound  sense  and  long  experience,  and  withal  a  fine  bold-looking  and 
discreet  fellow ;  a  second  Nimrod  in  his  way.  Besides  being  captain,  in  conmion  with 
the  others,  he  was  styled  the  great  war  chief  or  head  of  the  camp;  and  on  all  public 
occasions  he  occupied  the  place  of  president.  All  articles  of  property  found,  without 
an  owner,  were  carried  to  him,  and  he  disposed  of  them  by  a  crier,  who  went  round 
the  camp  every  evening,  were  it  only  an  awl.  Each  captain  had  ten  soldiers  imder 
his  orders;  in  much  the  same  way  that  policemen  are  subject  to  the  magistrate.  Ten 
guides  were  likewise  appointed;  and  here  we  may  remark,  that  people  in  a  rude  state 
of  society,  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  are  generally  partial  to  the  number  ten. 
Their  duties  were  to  guide  the  camp,  each  in  his  turn  —  that  is  day  about  —  during 
the  expedition.  The  camp  flag  belongs  to  the  guide  of  the  day;  he  is  therefore 
«tandard-bearer  in  virtue  of  his  office. 

The  hoisting  of  the  flag  every  morning  is  the  signal  for  raising  camp.  Half  an 
hour  is  the  full  time  allowed  to  prepare  for  the  march;  but  if  any  one  is  sick  or  their 
f^nimRk  have  strayed,  notice  is  sent  to  the  guide,  who  halts  till  all  is  made  right. 
From  the  time  the  flag  is  hoisted,  however,  till  the  hour  of  camping  arrives,  it  is 
never  taken  down.  The  flag  taken  down  is  the  signal  for  encamping.  While  it  is 
up,  the  guide  is  chief  of  the  expedition.  Captains  are  subject  to  him,  and  the  soldiers 
£){  the  day  are  his  messengers;  he  commands  all.  The  moment  the  flag  is  lowered, 
his  functions  cease,  and  the  captains'  and  soldiers'  duties  commence.  They  point 
out  the  order  of  the  camp,  and  every  cart,  as  it  arrives,  moves  to  its  appointed  place. 
This  business  usually  occupies  about  the  same  time  as  raising  camp  in  the  morning; 
for  everything  moves  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work. 

All  being  ready  to  leave  Pembina,  the  captains  and  other  chief  men  hold  another 
council,  and  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  during  the  expedition.  Those  made 
on  the  present  occasion  were: — 

1 .  No  buffalo  to  be  run  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

2.  No  party  to  fork  off,  lag  behind,  or  go  before,  without  permission. 

3.  No  person  or  party  to  run  buffalo  before  the  general  order. 
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4.  Every  captain  with  his  men,  in  turn,  to  patrol  the  camp,  and  keep  guard. 

5.  For  the  first  trespass  against  these  laws,  the  offender  to  have  his  saddle  and 
bridle  cut  up. 

6.  For  the  second  offence,  the  coat  to  be  taken  off  the  offender's  back,  and  be 
cut  up. 

7.  For  the  third  offence,  the  offender  to  be  flogged. 

8.  Any  person  convicted  of  theft,  even  to  the  value  of  a  sinew,  to  be  brought  to 
the  middle  of  the  camp,  and  the  crier  to  call  out  his  or  her  name  three  times,  adding 
the  word  "Thief,"  at  each  time.  ^ 

Sometimes  instead  of  employing  the  surround  and  charge  method  of 
hunting  the  bison,  the  Indians  would  endeavor  to  locate  a  creek  with  steep 
banks  and  a  muddy  bottom  or  margin.  They  would  then,  under  direction 
of  the  okitcita,  surround  the  herd  and  drive  it  into  the  ravine,  where  the 
animals  would  become  bogged  and  might  easily  be  shot.  The  beasts  were 
then  slaughtered  at  leisure,  and  dragged  out  of  the  muck  by  means  of  buffalo 
rawhide  ropes  attached  to  them  and  fastened  to  the  horses'  saddles.  This 
was  a  variation  of  the  winter  method  of  driving  the  herds  into  the  snowdrifts. 

In  cold  weather  buffalo  were  hunted  when  the  snow  was  deep.  Running 
on  their  snowshoes  the  Indians  easily  drove  the  heavy  beasts  into  the  high 
drifts,  where  they  were  despatched  with  arrows  and  bullets.  The  men 
hunted  in  companies  but  there  was  no  need  of  the  supervision  of  the  okitcita 
in  this  season.  The  Bflngi  never  drove  buffalo  over  a  precipice  or  used  the 
fire  hunt  on  the  prairie,  according  to  all  the  old  men  now  surviving. 

Another  method  of  hunting  in  winter  was  to  stampede  the  herd  down 
hill  and  out  on  some  frozen  lake.  The  animals  could  not  keep  their  feet  on 
the  ice  and  were  readily  slaughtered.  The  old  men  said  that  buffalo 
carcasses  would  keep  well  in  winter,  but  were  emphatic  that  they  never 
killed  more  buffalo  than  they  had  immediate  need  for. 

Ogimduwinini  hunted  buffalo  from  a  dog  sledge  on  at  least  one  occasion. 
Traveling  along  he  overtook  a  herd  and  set  his  dogs  on  the  buffalo.  He 
overhauled  them  and  shot  one,  but  the  sledge  slipped  and  threw  him  under 
their  hoofs,  and  he  barely  escaped  alive,  uninjured  but  badly  frightened. 

In  winter  the  great  method  of  hunting  was  by  impounding.  Not  every 
man  could  be  a  poundmaker,  only  those  who  had  received  supernatural 
power.  The  Bdngi  practised  the  custom,  so  well  known  among  the  Central 
Algonkin,  of  sending  their  youths  out  into  the  bush  to  fast  when  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  puberty.  There  the  young  man  was  obliged  to  remain 
in  seclusion  without  food  or  drink  for  a  period  varying  from  two  to  four  days, 
during  which  time  he  prayed  and  strained  every  nerve  to  obtain  a  vision  in 
which  he  might  acquire  supernatural  power,  given  him  through  the  pity  of 
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one  of  the  gods.     Some  young  men  at  this  time  received  the  right  to  call 
the  buffalo  when  the  people  were  in  want. 

When  the  people  were  starving  they  would  approach  the  buffalo  dreamer 
and  ask  him  to  aid  them.  Accordingly  he  would  require  them  to  attend  an 
all  night  ceremony  and  assist  him  in  making  prayers  and  offerings  to  the 
great  Powers  Above  for  success,  begging  for  a  stormy  night  so  that  there 


Pig.  4.  Diagram  of  a  Buffalo  Pound,  a,  A  circular  pen;  6,  Tunnel  exits;  c,  Pole  for 
hanging  medicines;  d.  Doors  for  the  escape  of  the  decoy;  e-0,  Fences;  /,  Snow  banked  along 
fence. 


might  be  banks  of  snow  on  the  prairie.  In  the  meantime  a  great  enclosure 
was  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  the  accompanying  sketch,  (Fig.  4) 
which  was  made  from  a  native  drawing  furnished  by  Cenuwigabd,  (Sound- 
standing). 

First  a  circular  pen  (a)  was  made,  with  tunnel  exits  (b).  This  was  the 
pound  proper.  In  the  center  was  a  pole  (c),  upon  which  hung  the  dreamer's 
or  poundmaker's  medicine.  At  the  entrance  of  the  pound  (d-d)  were 
openings  or  doors  of  upright  logs  for  the  escape  of  the  decoy,  which  will  be 
explained  later.    From  the  entrance  spread  away  two  long  log  wings  or 
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fences  (e-e)  with  snow  banked  up  at  intervals  (f),  on  or  behind  which  were 
concealed  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  urge  on  the  herd  when  driven  into  the 
chute.  When  everything  was  in  readiness  and  the  buffalo  located,  the 
dreamer  went  out  on  horseback,  wrapped  in  his  buffalo  robe.  He  made  his 
way  to  the  herd,  and  when  quite  close  to  them  he  took  off  his  robe  and  waved 
it  crying,  "Wu!  wu!"  od  libitum.  This  attracted  the  buffalo,  who  com- 
menced to  follow  him,  urged  on,  as  the  Indians  believe,  by  the  power  of  the 
dreamer's  medicine. 

The  decoy  now  began  to  ride  slowly  towards  the  wings  of  the  pound 
shouting,  swinging  his  robe,  and  traveling  in  a  zigzag  course  as  he  went. 
As  he  approached  the  trap  he  constantly  increased  his  pace  until  the  buffalo 
had  well  entered  the  wings.  Then  the  men  hidden  behind  the  snow  banks 
sprang  up,  yelping,  making  a  great  demonstration,  flourishing  their  robes, 
and  discharging  their  firearms.  The  herd  then  stampeded,  rushing  headlong 
down  the  funnel,  and,  at  the  entrance  to  the  pen,  the  dreamer  who  had 
decoyed  them  so  far,  then  urged  his  horse  through  one  of.  the  doors  (d-d). 
The  buffalo  however,  carried  on  by  the  impetus  of  their  flight,  dashed  into 
the  enclosure,  where  the  Indians  who  had  been  waiting  on  the  wall  endeav- 
ored to  force  the  foremost  to  mill,  while  the  herd  surged  in  behind. 

Ogim&uwinini  claimed  to  have  seen  the  bison  pour  in  in  such  numbers  that 
the  last  ones  ran  over  the  backs  of  those  already  entrapped  and  escaped  over 
the  corral  walls.  While  the  buffalo  were  milling,  the  Indians  swarmed  on  the 
walls  of  the  pen  and  shot  such  of  the  brutes  as  they  desired,  afterwards  draw- 
ing the  carcasses  out  through  the  underground  doors  (bbb)  to  be  butchered. 

It  is  said  that  sometimes  the  buffalo  were  driven  into  the  pen,  but  not 
slaughtered  till  the  next  day.  In  such  a  case  they  were  counted  the  night 
before;  on  the  morrow  it  was  invariably  found  that  one  buffalo  had  escaped. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  hunt  to  give  one  whole  buffalo  to  each  destitute  old 
person  and  each  head  of  a  normal  family.  Men  with  large  families  were 
given  more. 

An  interesting  transference  of  the  okitcita  buffalo  hunting  customs  is 
found  among  the  Central  Algonkin  Menomini,  where  the  okitcita,  or  ta 
use  the  more  common  Menomini  term,  Nanaw'etauwiik,  or  police,  took 
charge  of  the  wild  rice  fields,  and  guarded  the  rice  just  before  the  harvest, 
while  the  people  were  gathered  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  allowed  no 
one  to  trespass  upon  the  fields  until  the  rice  was  entirely  ripe.  At  intervals 
the  soldiers  went  out  to  the  fields  and  examined  the  grain.  When  they  had 
finally  decided  that  it  was  ready  to  be  gathered,  they  informed  the  chief, 
who  ordered  them  to  go  from  lodge  to  lodge  announcing  that  the  harvesting, 
would  be  commenced  on  the  following  day.^ 

>  This  series,  vol.  13.  24. 
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The  Sauk  and  Fox^  according  to  Major  Morrell  Marston,  also  had  a 
soldier  band^  at  least  that  is  the  inference;  he  says:  — 

Except  in  particular  cases  all  the  Indian  nations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  are 
governed  almost  altogether  by  the  advice  of  their  chiefs  and  the  fear  of  punishment 
from  the  evil  spirit  not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  other  world.  The  only  instances 
wherein  I  have  ever  known  any  laws  enforced  or  penalties  exacted  for  a  disobedience 
of  them  by  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  are  when  they  are  retiu*ning  in  the  spring  from  their 
hunting  grounds  to  their  village.  The  village  chiefs  then  advise  the  war  chiefs  to 
declare  the  martial  law  to  be  in  force,  which  is  soon  proclaimed  and  the  whole  author- 
ity placed  in  the  hands  of  the  war  chiefs.  Their  principal  object  in  so  doing  appears 
to  be  to  prevent  one  family  from  returning  before  another  whereby  it  might  be  exposed 
to  an  enemy;  or  by  arriving  at  the  village  before  the  others,  dig  up  its  neighbours' 
com.  It  is  the  business  of  the  war  chiefs  in  these  cases  to  keep  all  the  canoes  together; 
and  on  land  to  regulate  the  march  of  those  who  are  mounted  or  on  foot.  One  of  the 
chiefs  goes  ahead  to  pitch  upon  the  encamping  ground  for  each  night,  where  he 
will  set  up  a  painted  pole  or  stake  as  a  signal  for  them  to  halt;  any  Indian  going  be- 
yond this  is  punished,  by  having  his  canoe,  and  whatever  else  he  may  have  along  with 
him,  destroyed.  On  their  arrival  at  their  respective  villages,  sentinels  are  posted,  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  leave  his  village  until  every  thing  is  put  in  order;  when  this  is 
accomplished  the  martial  law  ceases  to  be  in  force. ^ 

This  shows  that  the  okitcita  system  was  fairly  well  known  among  the 
Central  Algonkin.  I  have  been  informed  by  Wisconsin  Potawatomi  and 
Ojibway,  descendants  of  Manitowauk  bands  of  these  nations,  that  nanaw'e- 
tauwilk  or  okitcita  were  employed  by  both  of  these  tribes. 


1  Blair.  2.  163. 
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THE  WINDIGOKAN  OR  CANNIBAL  CULT. 

Certain  men  used  to  dream  of  pagflk,  a  Skeleton  Being,  with  glaring  eyes, 
which  is  sometimes  seen  flitting  through  the  air,'  ami  obtained  from  him  the 
right  to  be  Windigokan  or  cannibal  dancers.  Such  a  man  made  for  himself 
a  costume  of  rags  with  a  hideous  mask,  having  an  enormous  crooked  beak- 
like nose,  the  whole  being  daubed  with  paint.  (Fig.  ?i).  He  also  pro- 
vided for  hinwelf  a  feathered  staff,  like  those  of  the  okitclta.  except  that  it 
was  hung  with  deer's  hoof  rattles;   moreover,  he  had  a  l>one  whistle  of  the 


PIk.  b.     windigokan.  or  CannlbRl  Dancen  In  (heir  cbaraci eristic  Coitumn. 

okitcita  type.  Such  a  man  might  and  nearly  always  did,  when  the  band 
was  encamped,  gather  to  himself  a  group  of  followers,  for  all  of  whom  he, 
and  he  alone,  made  costumes.  They  set  up  a  tent  for  themselves  like  that 
of  the  okitcita,  and.  In  fact,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any  old  Indian 
so  stated  to  me,  the  impression  which  I  received  throughout  was  that  the 
windigokan  were  regarded  more  or  less  as  burlesque  okitcita. 
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The  functions  of  the  cannibal  dancers  were  of  two  sorts,  for  the  healing 
of  the  sick  and  exorcising  the  demons  of  disease,  much  as  was  done  by  the 
false  face  dancers  of  the  Iroquois.  WTien  a  sick  person's  case  had  been 
diagnosed  by  the  doctor  or  seer  as  one  of  infection  by  disease  demons,  word 
was  sent  to  the  leader  of  the  windigokan  who  brought  his  troop  into  the 
patient's  lodge  where  they  danced  before  the  invalid,  pounding  their  rattles 
on  the  ground,  singing,  whistling,  and  dancing.  They  approached,  looked 
at  the  sufferer,  started  back,  ran  away,  and  reapproached  with  all  manner 
of  grotesque  and  fantastic  actions,  until  the  demons  of  ill  health  had  been 
frightened  away. 

When  the  windigokan  were  U\'ing  in  their  tent,  they  obtained  food  by 
making  the  rounds  of  the  camp  and  all  those  who  cared  to  contribute  would 
hang  something  eatable  on  the  outside  of  their  lodges,  suspended  from  sticks 
about  four  feet  high. 

When  the  windigokan  drew  near,  one  of  their  number,  provided  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  would  stalk  the  offering  most  elaborately.  He  would  lie 
down  and  crawl  on  his  belly,  get  up,  peep,  crouch,  and  crawl  along  till  he 
was  very  close.  Then  he  would  draw  his  bow  at  very  short  range  and  shoot 
at  the  gift.  If  he  missed,  the  party  passed  by  and  it  w^as  never  claimed. 
But  if  he  hit  it,  he  would  call  and  beckon  frantically  to  others,  who  would 
rush  up  and  smell  the  point  of  the  arrow  amid  great  palaver  and  gesticula- 
tion. At  length  one  of  the  band  would  be  ordered  to  carry  the  food,  and  this 
office  was  performed  by  a  hired  servant,  just  as  among  the  okitcita. 

The  party  would  then  start  off  on  their  rounds,  to  the  huge  delight  of 
the  populace,  who  followed  in  a  dense  crowd  to  see  the  fun.  When  they 
arrived  at  their  own  lodge  they  never  dreamed  of  taking  the  food  in  through 
the  door,  but  instead  threw  it  through  the  smoke  hole.  If  anything  missed 
the  hole  and  fell  outside  they  never  attempted  to  recover  it,  and  it  was  the 
lawful  prey  of  any  bystander,  the  knowledge  of  which  kept  the  frolicsome 
crowd  always  on  the  qui  vive. 

The  windigokan  always  used  inverted  speech,  that  is,  they  said  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  they  meant.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  announced 
that  he  was  not  hungry,  he  meant  that  he  would  like  to  be  fed ;  and  if  one  was 
forbidden  to  dance,  he  straightway  began  to  do  so. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  a  party  of  windigokan:  — 

There  was  once  a  camp  in  which  there  was  organized  a  company  of  twelve  windi- 
gokan. One  day  they  came  in  front  of  the  chief's  lodge  and  danced  there.  When  he 
came  out  their  leader  harangued  them  as  follows:  "I  am  not  going  to  war.  I  shall 
not  kill  the  Sioux.  I  shall  not  scalp  four  and  let  the  rest  escape.  I  shall  go  in  the 
da3rtime." 

The  next  night  they  all  left  on  foot;  they  had  not  gone  far  before  they  met  a 
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large  body  of  Sioux,  who  greatly  outnumbered  them.  Instead  of  fleeing,  the  Bi\ngi 
began  to  dance  on  the  prairie.  The  Sioux  were  astonished  and  thought  they  must  be 
manitous,  so  they  sat  down  on  the  grass  to  watch  their  crazy  antics.  Nearer  and 
nearer  pranced  the  windigokan,  until  at  last  the  Sioux  partisan  filled  and  offered  a 
pipe  to  them,  addressing  them  as  spirits,  saying  that  he  was  on  the  warpath  hunting 
for  the  enemy,  and  begging  them  for  success.  He  and  his  party  also  proffered  them 
many  presents  which  they  piled  on  the  ground  before  them.  The  Btingi  windigokan 
danced  on,  however,  waving  their  wands,  whistling,  and  singing  without  pa3ring  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  Dakota.  The  song  which  they  sang  was,  ''Huye,  huye» 
haiyo."  They  would  dance  forward,  wave  their  arms,  turn  round  and  round,  lie- 
down,  rise  at  their  leader's  signal,  and  come  on  again. 

At  length  they  were  very  close  to  the  watching  Sioux.  They  then  turned  around 
towards  the  Dakota,  pulling  their  guns  and  bows  from  their  clothes  where  they  had 
been  concealed.  At  a  word  from  their  leader  they  suddenly  whirled  about  and  fired 
on  the  Sioux,  kiUing  four.  The  rest  fled  in  terror,  while  the  windigokan  scalped  those 
that  were  murdered.  Then  they  began  to  dance  away.  In  the  meantime  the  Sioux, 
who  had  stopped  a  little  distance  off,  were  watching  them,  so  when  they  had  topped  a 
rise  and  were  behind  it,  the  leader  said,  ''Now  my  old  men  (they  were  all  youths)^ 
you  must  not  run  home  as  fast  as  you  can."  So  they  fled  at  top  speed  and  escaped. 
When  the  people  at  the  home  camp  heard  their  songs  they  knew  the  party  had  been 
successful  and  came  out  to  meet  them. 

The  clowns  cried  to  the  women,  "Someone  must  not  take  our  scalps  from  us!'^ 
So  the  women  advanced  and  relieved  them  of  their  trophies.  The  windigokan 
painted  the  faces  of  the  girls  who  took  them  with  a  dark  paint  which  they  carried. 
The  windigokan  then  ran  away  and  hid,  when  their  leader  whistled  they  approached 
again,  and  formed  their  band  as  before.  In  this  fashion  they  entered  the  village. 
In  the  meantime  the  populace  deprived  them  of  their  rifles  and  of  an3rthing  of  value 
that  they  carried,  for  it  was  customary  to  take  things  away  from  a  windigokan,  and 
he  dared  not  resist. 

At  Long  Plains  Nenawigabo',  Piziki,  and  Enemoiue  have  the  right  Uy 
organize  the  windigokan.  The  latter  called  four  others  to  assist  him  at  a 
recent  exhibition  at  Portage  La  Prairie  where  they  paraded  through  the 
streets.  From  these  men  the  data  which  are  here  presented  were  obtained 
and,  after  a  ceremonial  request  and  four  sacred  offerings  of  tobacco,  they 
felt  that  they  could  not  refuse  when  asked  to  make  costumes  and  perform. 

On  June  1,  1913,  therefore,  after  a  little  council  they  agreed  to  perform 
that  evening,  although  it  was  very  unusual,  as  nowadays  these  things  are 
not  done  except  for  the  exorcising  of  disease. 

A  man's  dance  was  held  that  night,  and  just  at  dusk,  when  the  dance  was 
well  started  in  the  log  cabin  used  for  that  purpose,  the  three  were  seen 
approaching.  One  bore  a  cane  ornamented  with  owl  feathers  and  down; 
the  others  carried  green  branches  with  strips  of  colored  cloth  tied  to  them. 
As  they  drew  near,  they  paused,  danced  in  a  circle,  performed  ludicrous 
gyrations,  appeared  to  be  terrified  at  stumps,  fled  from  dogs,  and  were* 
overcome  at  faces  made  by  bystanders,  so  that  it  took  them  a  long  time  to» 
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<over  one  hundred  yards  of  prairie  between  them  and  the  door.  Here  the 
sight  of  children,  or  rude  taps  of  the  drum  given  by  the  musicians  of  the 
«vening  threw  them  into  spasms.  Invitations  to  come  in  caused  them  to 
nm  away. 

At  last,  when  ordered  out  by  some  of  the  men,  they  came  in,  whistling, 
pounding  their  staves,  and  dancing,  sitting  on  the  floor,  rolling  around, 
and  rising.  Hiey  did  not  speak,  but  sang  windigokan  songs  and  frightened 
the  children.  They  joined  the  regular  dancers  and  then  danced  by  them- 
selves. At  the  conclusion  of  their  antics,  the  people  came  forward  and  gave 
them  tobacco  with  prayers  for  good  luck,  llie  clowns  accepted  the  tobacco 
with  pantomimes  of  terror.     They  would  then  pretend  to  smell  the  gift. 


pig.  e.    Muka  woTD  by  WIndlgfAftn. 

and,  as  each  for  himself  was  sure  that  it  was  a  morsel  nf  the  precious  weed, 
he  bent  backwards  and  forwards  shaking  with  guffaws,  to  the  delight  of 
everyone.  According  to  tradition,  whatever  they  were  told  not  to  do,  that 
they  straightway  did,  thus  adding  to  the  merriment.  After  a  short  time 
they  withdrew,  but  paused  long  enough  to  permit  the  writer  to  take  a  photo- 
^aph  of  them  (Fig.  5).  The  costumes  are  now  in  the  Museum.  They 
were  made  of  discarded  canvas  tents  and  were  furnished  with  ragged  masks 
(Fig.  6),  shirts,  leggings,  and  moccasins,  which  were  daubed  with  paint. 
This  society  is  also  found  among  the  Cree  and  the  .\s3inib0ine.' 

The  name  of  the  corresponding  society  among  the  .^ssiniboine  as  given 

I  8ee  thli  nrlea,  vol.  4. 
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by  Lowie,  seems  to  be  an  attempt  at  pronouncing  the  Bilngi  term  which  may 
indicate  that  the  Assiniboine  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  latter.  The 
costume  of  the  dancers  is  not  without  resemblance  to  that  worn  in  the  dog 
dance  or  anamowiwin  of  the  Menomini. 

It  is  interesting  and  perhaps  significant  to  note  the  close  similarity  of  the 
Bfingi  masked  clowns  to  the  false  face  dancers  of  the  Iroquois.  Admission 
to  the  Iroquois  society  is  gained  through  dreams  and  the  Btingi  windigokan 
leader  likewise  must  dream  the  right.  The  prime  function  of  the  Iroquois 
society  is  to  exorcise  demons  and  cure  the  sick,  this  is  one  of  the  great  duties 
of  the  windigokanOk.  During  public  dances  the  Iroquois  beg  tobacco, 
which  they  smell  and  receive  with  uncouth  demonstrations  of  pleasure,  so 
too  do  the  Btingi  clowns.  The  Iroquois  dancers  make  excursions  through 
the  town  to  obtain  food;  this  is  also  characteristic  of  the  BAngi.  Both 
tribes  wear  dirty  and  tattered  clothes  and  carry  staves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Iroquois  masked  dancers  do  not  go  to  war,  neither 
do  they  use  inverted  speech,  in  fact  they  do  not  speak  at  all,  and  only  grunt. 
They  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  possess  a  special  lodge,  their  masks  are  wooden, 
their  rattles  are  of  tortoise  shell. 

But  tortoise  shell  rattles  might  be  difficult  to  obtain  on  the  plains,  and 
perhaps,  likewise,  wooden  masks.  The  use  of  a  special  lodge  in  the  camp 
circle,  and  inverted  speech,  are  rather  widespread  phenomena  of  Plains 
culture,  whereas  this  particular  type  of  clown,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge, has  only  been  reported  so  far  from  three  tribes  inhabiting  the  northern 
Plains,  the  Assiniboine,  the  Cree,  and  the  Btingi.  Can  it  not,  then,  be  due 
to  Iroquois  influence?  At  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
of  the  region,  Iroquois  canoe  men  and  trappers,  were  engaged  in  business 
for  the  fur  traders,  in  fact,  Mackenzie  says:  — 

A  small  company  of  Iroquois  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchiwine,  in. 
1799,  who  had  been  brought  up  from  their  infancy  under  the  Romish  missionaries, 
and  instructed  by  them  at  a  village  within  nine  miles  of  Montreal.* 

The  Iroquois  are  not  only  known  to  be  very  conservative,  but  they  have 
carried  the  false  face  society  to  Oklahoma,  where  it  is  still  kept  up.  The 
most  eastern  band  of  the  Ojibway,  the  one  most  removed  from  the  Biingi, 
I  refer  to  the  Missisauga,  had  a  false  face  band '  quite  obviously  derived 
from  the  Iroquois.  Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing 
similar  has  been  reported  in  between  the  two  regions,  and  that  the  Meno- 
mini had  a  false  face  ceremony  which,  however,  was  rather  different  in  nature 


^  Mackenzie.  Vol.  2,  345. 
'  Peter  Jones,  87. 
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from  those  under  discussion.  The  heyoka  society  of  the  Eastern  Dakota 
also  bears  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  cannibal  society  of  the  Bdngi. 

Before  passing  to  dances  and  ceremonies  it  seems  only  proper  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  B{ingi  have  a  cult  called  Djisakid,  the  members  of  which 
are  disassociated,  but  who  build  the  conical  conjuring  lodge  and  prophesy. 
Either  this  group,  or  what  is  perhaps  another,  called  Nibikid,  suck  forth 
disease  with  bone  tubes.  As  they  have  generally  been  treated  in  connection 
with  the  Mid^win  or  Medicine  Lodge,  although  separate  and  distinct  from 
that  body,  I  shall  not  deal  with  them  here,  but  will  await  a  future  oppor- 
tunitv. 

The  Biingi  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  Wabano  cult,  found  amoiig  the 
Ojibway  proper  and  the  Plains-Cree.  This  group,  like  the  Siouan  heyoka, 
performs  the  hot  dance,  eats  fire,  swallows  sticks,  and  is  adept  at  all  manner 
of  juggling. 
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DANCES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

Ilie  two  great  ceremonies  of  the  BAngi  both  fall  outside  of  the  intended 
scope  of  this  paper.  They  are  the  sun  dance,  or  nipagw6cimun,  which,  by 
the  way,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  sun,  being  a  ceremony  connected 
with  the  thunder,'  and  the  mid^wiwin.  It  is  unusually  interesting  to  find 
here  in  contact  for  the  first  time  the  great  ceremonies  of  the  Central  Algonkin 
and  the  great  ceremonies  of  the  Northern  Plains.  Among  the  Bilngi,  both 
performances  have  been  vigorously  repressed  by  the  Canadian  Government 
for  a  number  of  years,  yet  many  still  living  remember  the  ceremonies,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  data  was  collected  on  both  from  participants  and 
eye-witnesses,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  published  at  some  future  date. 
The  suppression  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government  also  made  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  information  on  the  minor  ceremonies  of  the  Bflngi,  but 
some  data  were  gathered. 

Sexual  Purity  Confession. 

The  following  ceremony  I  have  noted  first  because  of  the  importance  of 
sexual  purity  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  where  participating  in  a  ceremony  is 
concerned.     Before  any  ceremony  was  to  be  held  a  runner  was  always  sent 
out  to  invite  the  guests  some  time  in  advance  in 
order  that  they  might  abstain  from  sexual  inter- 
course for  four  days  prior  to  the  function.     A  per- 
son who  violated  this  taboo  was  obliged  to  appear 
with  his  face  painted  half  black  (Fig.  7).    Warned 
by  this  mark,  during  the  ceremony,  the  pipe  bearer 
never  passes  the  pipe  to  anyone  so  distinguished. 
Fig.  7.    Facial  Paiau     Such  a  person  might  not  dance  or  take  part  in  the 
^ctenoung  seniki  Ira-     performance  in  any  way,  though  he  might  enter  and 
look  on. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  call  a  public  confession  of  illicit  sexual 


■  AmeUkM.  Paget,  In  her  work  entitled,  "The  People  of  the  Plklna,"  uti:  ^ 
"PftMlonately  atUched  ha  ftre  the  Crees  to  this  ceremony  [the  aun  duice|  It  la  evidently 
ftmlgn  to  the  Algonquin  atocb.  While  rellgloua  belleh  are  common  to  all  tbe  trlbea  of  thia 
great  fkmlly  and  are  persistent  everyirhere.  this  eitnordinary  rellgloua  function  la  loiown 
only  to  the  HlackTeet.  the  Weacern  Creea  and  the  Dakotaa.  Tht  Ojibicat$  da  not  prac«iH  <l, 
and  there  are  no  traces  of  It  among  the  eaatern  dlvislona  of  the  race."  (p.  38.)  Tbe  Itallca 
are  mine.     Mn.  Paget  Is  mistaken. 
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intercourse  at  intervals.  Some  man,  given  the  right  in  a  dream  to  call 
such  an  assembly,  gathered  the  people  together  in  his  lodge,  where  they 
owned  up.  First  the  elders,  then  the  youths,  and  then  the  women.  A  large 
painted  spirit  rock  was  present,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  to  render 
the  occasion  one  of  solenmity.  The  stone  heard  their  words,  and  disaster 
overtook  all  liars.  Men  who  did  not  tell  the  truth  were  certain  to  be  slain 
on  their  next  war  party.  The  participants  sat  in  a  circle  in  the  tent  about 
the  stone  and  were  quizzed  one  after  another  by  the  dreamer-host.  Those 
who  had  unnatural  intercourse  with  their  spouses  were  obliged  to  confess  it. 
Once,  according  to  Dauphin  Myron,  a  girl  refused  to  speak,  and  her  father 
was  sent  for,  who  ordered  her  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  her  sin,  whereupon 
she  confessed  that  she  had  transgressed  with  him. 

The  Buffalo  Dance. 

This  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  variant  of  a  widely  spread  custom 
found  among  the  Central  Algonkin,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Plains  tribes. 
Among  the  Biingi,  it  was  held  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  bring  the  buffalo  in 
times  of  scarcity.  From  the  last  statement  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may 
have  been  held  in  connection  with  making  the  buffalo  pound. 

Certain  men,  who  had  dreamed  of  the  buffalo,  had  the  right  to  get  up 
such  a  feast  and  dance.  A  dog  feast  was  prepared,  and  afterwards  four 
men,  wearing  buffalo  head  caps  or  masks,  danced  while  four  others  sang. 
Eight  women  also  took  part,  and  there  was,  as  usual,  a  skaup^wis  to  fill  the 
pipes.  Each  participant  brought  his  or  her  own  special  dish,  kept  for  this 
occasion. 

A  small  boy's  buffalo  skin  cap,  made  in  representation  of  a  spike  horned 
calf,  was  obtained.  It  had  been  cut  down  from  the  larger  buffalo  headdress 
of  the  lad's  father,  who  was  a  buffalo  dreamer  and  used  his  outfit  for  the 
ceremony,  because  the  child  was  ill  and  he  thought  the  buffalo  might  cure 
the  little  fellow. 

Pizikiwds  (Menomini  picakiwfls)  was  a  medicine  supposed  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  buffalo.  If  given  to  a  patient  it  would  make  him  vomit 
blood  caused  by  internal  bleeding,  and  then  recover. 

The  Pitawin,  or  Weeping  Ceremony. 

This  ceremony  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  west,  perhaps  from  the 
Plains-Cree,  among  whom  I  later  witnessed  it.  Among  the  Biingi  it  is  said 
always  to  have  been  held  in  the  fall,  when  it  was  given  by  a  man  who  had 
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dreamed  of  the  thunderbirds.  After  four  days'  fast  by  the  participants, 
the  ceremony  began.  The  night  before  they  finished  their  starving  a  large 
tent  was  erected,  and  a  four-foot  grill  of  sticks  was  set  up  to  serve  as  a  plat- 
form, supported  by  crooked  sticks  hung  with  feathers.  On  this  were  placed 
•cloths,  calicoes,  blankets,  and  other  gifts.  Bits  of  cloth  about  three  yards 
square  were  hung  up  thickly  on  the  poles  of  the  lodge. 

The  participants,  at  nightfall,  circled  the  tent  four  times,  wailing 
dismally,  finally  entered,  sat  around  the  wall,  and  commenced  to  sing. 
After  a  time  the  skaup^wis  arose,  and  taking  ten  little  birchbark  cups, 
filled  them  with  maple  syrup  and  passed  them  about,  after  which  water 
was  passed.  Then  all  feasted.  After  this  the  host  delivered  harangues 
about  Kitci  Manitu,  and  they  ate,  sang,  and  danced  until  dawn,  when  all 
was  over. 

Many  of  those  who  starved  themselves  tried  to  dream.  Some  made 
their  horses  fast  with  them,  and,  as  in  the  sun  dance,  they  would  attach  the 
beasts  to  their  bodies,  by  cutting  the  flesh  over  their  own  shoulders,  and 
inserting  a  wooden  skewer  to  which  a  thong  was  attached,  which  in  turn 
was  hitched  to  the  nag;  often  a  wild  stallion  was  chosen.  The  devotee 
then  tried  to  lead  it  foiir  times  around  the  tent.  It  is  said  that  the  powers 
would  order  it  so  that  a  stallion  would  follow  like  a  dog  and  never  hurt  its 
master  nor  attempt  to  escape,  even  though  there  were  mares  about.  This 
showed  that  the  man  had  dream  power  from  the  horse.  Those  who  had 
power  from  the  bison  would  drag  about  buffalo  skulls  secured  to  their 
persons  by  their  flesh. 

The  Bilngi  say  that  this  "  dance,"  is  a  ceremony  related  to,  but  older  than, 
the  sun  dance. 

The  Man's  and  Woman's  Dances. 

The  man's  dance  seems  to  be  a  variant  of  the  Omaha  dance  of  the  Plains 
or  the  so-called  dream  dance  of  the  Central  Algonkin.  At  Long  Plains  it 
seemed  to  be  a  social  rather  than  a  religious  dance.  It  was  held  in  a  log 
cabin  set  aside  for  that  purpose  in  which  respect  it  differed  from  the  Central 
Algonkin  ceremonies  I  have  seen  which  were  always  held  in  the  open.  A 
large  drum,  supported  by  curved  sticks  and  beaten  with  fur-wrapped  wands, 
was  struck  by  a  number  of  youths  who  squatted  on  the  ground  beside  it. 
The  drum  was  very  similar  to  those  I  have  seen  in  use  among  the  Meno- 
mini,  Potawatomi,  Ojibway,  and  Winnebago  in  Wisconsin.  Feather  dance 
bustles  closely  resembling  the  regalia  used  by  the  Central  Algonkin  hung  on 
the  wall  but  were  not  used. 

One  very  different  feature  was  the  use  of  large  fur-wrapped  hoops 
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through  which  the  dancers  gracefully  writhed  their  bodies  forwards^  back- 
wards, sidewise,  head  or  feet  first  as  they  chose,  while  dancing.  This  they 
said  was  an  innovation  introduced  by  the  Sioux. 

I  was  told  that  the  woman's  dance  would  take  place  immediately  after- 
wards and  probably  outside  in  a  circular  pen  constructed  for  it,  but  I  was 
unable  to  stay  to  see  it.  Apparently  it  resembles  the  circular  woman's 
dance  of  the  Winnebago  which  generally  follows  their  dream  dance. 

Among  the  Biingi  the  dance  is  said  to  be  owned  by  eight  women,  though 
how  they  acquired  it  could  not  be  learned.  They  dress  all  alike,  in  black, 
and  perform  certain  rites  in  honor  of  the  Powers  Above.  The  ceremony  is 
said  to  have  been  originated  by  a  very  old  woman  at  Turtle  Mountain.  The 
paraphernalia  consist  of  a  large  double-headed  drum,  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  men's  dance,  and  four  bent  sticks  to  support  it.  One  man  belongs  to 
the  society  and  acts  as  drummer.  The  ceremony  commences  with  a  song 
by  the  eight  women,  the  words  of  which  warn  all  non-members  not  to  take 
part.  Then  they  dance,  and  follow  this  with  another  song,  after  which 
they  retire  as  a  group  and  anyone,  man  or  woman,  may  join  in.  Later  on, 
the  eight  women  sing  the  same  song  and  dance  to  close  the  ceremony. 
\Mien  dancing  they  remain  close  together. 

The  B{ingi  hold  these  innocent  functions  at  night,  whereas  the  Central 
Algonkin  usually  dance  in  the  day,  but  perhaps  this  is  due  to  fear  of  govern- 
ment opposition. 

Bio  Dogs  Dance. 

Wapikiniwap  (White-eagle-sitting),  a  Saulteaux  resident  on  the  Cowesses 
Reserve,  Saskatchewan,  referred  to  another  dance  not  known  at  Long 
Plains.  He  called  it  the  "Big  Dogs  Dance"  and  it  is  seemingly  borrowed 
from  the  Cree.  Any  Indian  who  had  the  proper  dream  could  join  but  he 
must  buy  the  right  from  the  other  members  who  first  prayed  to  their  dream 
guardians  and  told  their  manitous  that  they  were  about  to  admit  a  new  mem- 
ber. The  old  man  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  a  more  definite  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremony. 


Prairie-Chicken  and  Tea  Dances. 

Neither  of  these  ceremonies  are  performed  at  Long  Plains,  where  they 
are  both  known  and  spoken  of  as  Cree  dances.  At  Turtle  Mountain,  not 
far  away,  the  tea  dance  is  said  to  be  in  vogue  among  both  Cree  and  Bdngi 
settled  there. 
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Ceremonies  connected  with  the  Bear  and  other  Game. 

In  olden  times,  when  a  bear  den  was  located,  the  hunter  would  approach 
it,  saying  to  the  bear,  "  I  am  thankful  that  I  found  you  and  sorry  that  I  am 
obliged  to  kill  you,"  promising  the  spirit  of  the  bear  a  sacrifice  of  maple 
sugar  or  berries.     When  the  bear  was  killed,  the  tip  of  its  nose  was  cut  off, 
a  few  little  sticks  about  six  inches  long  were  taken  and  painted,  using  one  of 
the  bear's  claws  for  a  brush,  and  placed  with  the  bear's  muzzle.     These  wew 
all  to  be  hidden  away  with  some  red  cloth  as  an  offering  a  little  later.     Tlie 
head  with  the  brisket  and  four  paws  was  next  cut  off  and  cooked,  after  which 
the  hunter  called  in  all  the  people  to  feast.     He  would  pick  out  some  worthy 
old  man,  fill  a  big  stone  pipe  and  offer  it  to  him.     The  elder  would  accept 
it,  smoke,  and  explain  to  the  guests  the  purpose  of  the  feast.     He  would 
then  pray  to  the  good  gods,  demonstrating  to  them  that  the  hunter  had 
killed  the  bear  for  food,  and  not  wantonly.     At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
the  guests  cried,  "Oh!"  and  fell  to  on  the  food  provided  for  them.     This 
closely  resembles  a  Plains-Cree  bear  ceremony  seen  by  the  writer  in  Sas- 
katchewan. 

During  the  feast,  the  bear's  nose  lay  exposed  near  by,  lying  amid  various 
sacrificial  offerings.  After  the  ceremony,  the  slayer  carried  them  off  into 
the  woods  and  hung  it  up  in  some  secret  place.  The  bones  could  not  be 
thrown  to  the  dogs,  but  were  carefully  preserved,  wrapped  in  a  bundle, 
and  hung  on  a  tree.  No  part  of  the  bear's  flesh  was  taboo  to  anyone,  nor 
was  there  any  taboo  against  bear  hunting  by  a  person  of  the  bear  gens, 
according  to  most  of  my  informants.  Dauphin  Myron,  however,  declared 
that  children  were  not  permitted  to  eat  of  the  bear's  paws,  lest  they  should 
acquire  the  savage  nature  of  the  brute  while  young  and  impressionable. 

So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  Bilngi  had  no  hunting  bundles,  such  as  are 
used  by  some  of  the  Central  Algonkin,  but  "medicine  hunts"  were  held. 
The  elders  would  sit  up  all  night  singing  to  a  rattle  accompaniment  and  in 
the  morning  four  men  would  be  sent  out.    Each  would  infallibly  be  succedsful. 


Conclusion. 

This  ends  the  list  of  cults,  dances,  and  ceremonies  that  were  obtained 
from  the  BOngi  or  Plains-Ojibway  during  two  visits  in  the  summer  of  1913^ 
To  recapitulate,  they  have  the  following:  — 
Societies:   Mid^win,  Okitcita. 
Cults:  Windigokan,  Djisakid,  Nibikid. 
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Dances  and  Ceremonies:  Sexual  Purity  Confession,  Buffalo  Dance, 
Pitawin,  Man's  Dance,  Woman's  Dance,  Tea  Dance,  Scalp  Dance,  War, 
or  Victory  Dane  e(see  p.  492)  and,  connected  with  the  preceding,  the  Medi- 
cine Dance,  or  Mid^wiwin,  the  Sun  Dance  and  the  Clowns  Dance,  or 
Windigokan  ceremonies,  and  the  Bear  ceremony. 

To  these,  Wapikiniwap,  an  old  Saulteaux  man  on  the  Cowesses  Reserve, 
added  the  following:  Big  Dogs  Dance,  Bear  Dance,  Horse  Dance,  and 
Ghost  Dance.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Mid^win  ceremonies 
to  be  described  elsewhere.  Possibly  these  ceremonies  are  not  performed 
by  the  Biingi  proper  or  Long  Plains  division  of  the  Plains-Ojibway. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  data  for  the  subjects  treated  in  the  following  paper  were  gathered 
in  the  summer  of  1913  among  the  Plains-Cree  living  on  the  reservations 
under  the  Crooked  Lake  Agency,  Saskatchewan.  The  group  of  Indians 
concerned  is  part  of  the  so-called  "Qu'Appelle  River  Cree,"  and  forms  one 
of  the  easternmost  bands  of  the  Plains-Cree.  They  figure  in  literature 
chiefly  in  the  works  of  Henry  Youle  Hind  who  gives  some  account  of  their 
ethnology. 

The  writer's  informants  were:  Kenewuskwahtim  (or  "Four-clouds"), 
Spotted-one,  Charlie  Assiniboine,  Chief  Walter  and  Jacob  and  Andrew 
Bear.  He  is  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie  for  the  use  of  his  notes 
on  the  Cree  of  Hobbema,  Alberta,  and  to  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Robert 
Jefferson  on  the  Cree  near  Battleford.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Mackay  of  Round 
Lake  Mission  also  furnished  much  invaluable  material.  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard 
also  furnished  data  on  some  of  the  Cree  bands  at  Battleford.  All  of  these 
observers  find  the  soldier  societies  so  prominent  among  the  typical  Northern 
Plains  tribes  lacking  among  the  Cree. 

In  concluding  the  writer  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  generous, 
never-failing  friendship  and  assistance,  offered  by  all  those  connected  with 
the  Canadian  Indian  service  or  missions  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Particularly  he  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  for  the  assistance  and 
hospitality  of  Messrs.  Miller  and  Boyer  of  the  Crooked  Lake  Agency,  and 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Mackay  of  Round  Lake  Mission,  without  whose  aid  the 
expedition  could  not  have  succeeded. 

March,  1914. 
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CAMP  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Plains-Cree  encountered  in  the  vicinity  of  Broadview  belong  to  the 
group  designated  by  the  whites  as  Qu'Appelle  Biver  Cree.  They  lack  the 
totemic  system  of  the  Ojibway,  or  at  least  no  evidence  that  they  had  ever 
had  such  a  system  could  be  adduced.  They  were,  however,  divided  into 
certain  local  bands,  each  of  which  had  its  chief. 

Niel  Osauwustim  declared  that  these  bands  were  exogamous,  but  all  the 
others  consistently  denied  it,  saying  that  young  men  usually  preferred  to 
pick  their  wives  from  the  girls  of  another  band,  since  they  possessed  the 
added  charm  of  novelty,  but  there  was  no  exogamous  rule  or  custom, 
members  of  the  immediate  family  only  being  barred  from  marriage  with  each 
other,  first  cousins  excepted. 

Niel  Osauwustim,  Kenewuskwahilm,  and  Jacob  Bear,  gave  the  following 
list  of  bands:  — 

1.  Omuskego,  Swampy.    Undoubtedly  referring  to  the  major  division  of 

the  Cree  who  dwell  in  the  forest,  rather  than  one  of  the  local  bands. 

2.  Katepoisipi-wiinu(ik,  Calling  Biver  (Qu'Appelle)  band.    Supposed  to 

have  been  the  most  important;  also  called  Kagiciwuinuwiik,  Loud 
Voices  Band  (or  People)  after  their  famous  chief,  if  I  understood 
correctly.  Now  called  Kakiwistaihau-wiinuiik  or  "Fox's  Band," 
after  his  son. 

3.  Wabuswaianflk,  Rabbit  Skins. 

4.  Mamakitce-wiinui!lk,  Big  Gizzard  People. 

5.  Paskokopa-wiinuiUc,  Willow  People. 

6.  Nutimi-iniuiik,  Poplar  People. 

7.  Cipi-winiuiik,  River  People. 

8.  Saka-winiuiik,  Bush  People. 

9.  Masnipi-winiuiik,  Painted  or  Pictured  People. 

10.  "Little  Dogs,"  Piapot's  Band. 

11.  Asinskau-winiuiik,  Stone  People. 

12.  Tcipoaian-winiuiik,  Chipewyan  People. 

13.  NiopwatOk,  Cree-Assiniboine. 

14.  Sakbwatsiik,  Bush-Assiniboine. 

I  could  not  understand,  from  what  my  informants  said,  whether  the  last 
three  bands  were  actually  Cree  who  had  assumed  or  been  given  these  nick- 
names because  of  their  friendship  for  neighboring  tribes,  or  bands  of  mixed 
ancestry.^ 


>  Lowle.  thla  Beries.  vol.  4.  34.  gives  Cahiaiyeakabln.  Speakers  of  Cree  (Half  Oreea)  as 
one  of  the  bands  of  the  Assinlboine. 
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In  the  tribal  camp  circle  Kenewuskwahdm  and  others  declared  that  the 
Katepoisipi-wiinuilk,  as  the  most  important  band,  always  camped  in  the 
center  of  the  southern  arc.  (This  place  is  apparently  referred  to  as  the 
"center"  of  the  circle.)  And  here  the  head  chief,  who  was  chief  of  that 
band  (at  least  during  my  informants'  time)  stayed.  The  other  band  chiefs 
pitched  their  tents  with  their  people,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  usually 
lived  in  the  soldiers'  tent. 

Councils,  which  were  made  up  of  the  band  chiefs  and  the  tribal  chief, 
could  be  held  in  the  tipi  of  any  chief,  but  the  decisions  of  the  council  were 
carried  to  the  soldiers'  tent,  and  the  okitcitau  announced  them  to  the  camp. 
Kenewuskwahilm  denied  this,  and  said  the  councils  were  held  in  the  soldiers' 
tent.  Sometimes  when  all  the  tribe  was  camped  together,  each  band  re- 
tained its  own  soldiers'  lodge,  in  which  case  the  announcements  were  made 
from  the  soldiers'  tent  of  the  main  band.  The  commonalty  camped  where 
the  okitcitau  told  them  to.  Bands  remained  separate  or  mingled  at  will  in 
the  tribal  camp. 

The  Okitcitau. 

An  okitcitau  was  a  man  whose  bravery  had  been  proved  in  one  of  several 
accepted  ways.  These  were,  according  to  Spotted-one,  Jacob  Bear,  and 
Charlie  Assiniboine:  — 

1.  Killing  an  enemy.  This  and  the  next  seem  to  be  the  most  important 
deeds  among  both  Cree  and  Bilngi,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  Menommi.^ 

2.  Scalping  an  enemy. 

3.  Taking  a  gun. 

4.  Striking  an  enemy  with  the  hand  or  a  hand  weapon. 

5.  Stealing  a  horse. 

When  a  man  had  done  any  of  these  things  and  the  deed  was  authenti- 
cated, he  was  automatically  an  okitcitau.  Touching  the  body  of  a  slain  foe, 
according  to  these  informants,  counted  nothing;  the  warrior  had  to  secure 
either  the  gun  or  the  scalp  of  his  fallen  enemy. 

Besides  these  feats  of  martial  valor,  a  person  who  impoverished  himself 
by  his  generosity  became  an  okitcitau,  even  though  he  never  went  to  war- 
Not  every  okitcitau  was  a  chief,  but  every  chief  had  to  be  an  okitcitau.  All 
three  informants,  and,  in  addition  Big-head,  Kenewuskwahdm,  Niel  Osau- 
wustim,  and  several  women  declared  that  women  could  never  become 
okitcitau,  and  laughed  at  the  idea,  saying  that  women  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  went  to  war.     This  exactly  reverses  the  statements  of  the 


1  Cf.  this  series,  vol.  13. 
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Bilngi.  Spotted-one  remarked  that  the  chief  okitcitau  might  take  his 
favorite  wife  into  the  lodge  with  him,  but  that  she  was  forbidden  to  take 
part  in  the  dances. 

Okitcitau  Badges. 

The  insignia  of  the  okitcitau  were:  first,  for  killing  a  foe,  a  whole  eagle 
feather  worn  upright  for  each  life  taken,  but  no  person  wore  more  than  one, 
as  a  rule;  second,  for  scalping  a  foe,  a  split  feather. 

It  was  considered  vulgar  ostentation  to  wear  these  feather  badges  or  to 
carry  the  feathered  lances,  except  in  war  and  during  dances,  and  many 
preferred  never  to  wear  them.  Loud-voice,  one  of  the  most  famous  okitci- 
tau of  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley  Cree  and  chief  of  the  Calling  River  Band, 
danced  naked,  with  black  dots  painted  all  over  his  body  to  signify  that 
whenever  bullets  struck  his  flesh,  his  medicine  power  was  so  great  that  they 
flattened  out  and  fell  off.  He  usually  wore  in  his  hair,  sticking  up  behind,  a 
small  stick  with  bunches  of  curling  shavings  on  it,  to  show  that  he  had  been 
in  a  desperate  encounter  in  a  rifle  pit.  This,  said  Kenewuskwahilm,  and 
later,  others,  was  the  regular  badge  of  such  a  combat.  The  same  informant 
added  that  those  who  had  wounded  (counted  coup  upon?)  an  enemy,  wore 
a  split  feather,  and  those  who  were  themselves  wounded  wore  cut  crow 
feathers  in  front  of  their  ears. 

Those  who  had  stolen  horses  painted  black  horizontal  marks  about  three 
or  four  inches  long  on  one  border  of  their  blankets,  one  for  each  raid,  and 
hoof  prints  to  the  number  of  horses  stolen  on  the  other  margin.  Sometimes 
these  marks  were  made  on  their  leggings,  raids  on  one  leg,  hoof  prints  on  the 
other.  Those  who  had  been  peace  makers  (taken  part  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions when  the  pipe  bundle  was  brought  into  play,  see  p.  537)  made  crosses 
on  their  blankets,  one  for  each  ceremony  they  had  participated  in.  War 
raids  were  shown  by  short  horizontal  lines  like  those  for  horse  stealing. 
As  among  the  Bilngi,  okitcitau  who  had  grappled  with  the  enemy  painted 
the  hands  of  their  foes  upon  that  portion  of  the  anatomy  by  which  they  had 
been  gripped.  As  the  soldiers  always  danced  naked  in  the  okitcitau  tent 
they  painted  the  places  on  their  bare  skins  where  they  had  been  wounded. 
This  was  done  either  in  blood  or  vellow  ochre.  Those  okitcitau  who  had 
killed  an  enemy  with  a  lance  had  the  right  to  carry  a  straight  or  crooked 
feathered  lance.  They  bore  no  whistles,  and  the  no-flight  idea  seems 
wanting. 

The  okitcitau  lodge  or  "soldiers*  tent"  was  usually  pitched  in  the  center 
(on  the  south  side)  of  the  camp  circle.  It  was  a  long  lodge  made  of  several 
tipis  put  together.     In  it  the  soldiers  abode,  and  there  was  the  headquarters 
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of  the  band  chief,  or,  in  a  tribal  encampment,  the  assembled  band  chiefs. 
Jacob  Bear,  while  a  fur  trader,  always  made  it  a  practice  to  give  presents 
to  the  soldiers'  lodge  and  dwell  there  when  trading  in  any  village,  because 
the  soldiers  had  the  best  of  everything  and  overawed  intruders.  When 
several  bands  were  together,  often  each  had  its  own  soldiers'  tent. 

The  interior  of  the  soldiers'  lodge  was  furnished  with  beaded  and  other- 
wise ornamented  willow  backrests  for  the  okitcitau  to  recline  upon,  and  it 
is  said  that  originally  such  backrests  were  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
okitcitau.  It  was  one  of  the  pri\'ileges  of  their  exalted  position  that  they 
were  supposed  never  to  perform  any  task  whatever. 

Some  person,  evidence  was  contradictory  as  to  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
an  okitcitau,  was  picked  out  as  skaup^wis,  or  ser>'ant.  It  was  he  who 
furnished  the  soldiers'  tent  and  caused  it  to  be  erected,  and  for  this  service 
alone  he  was  compensated,  all  other  tasks  he  had  to  perform  free.  Some  of 
the  Cree  denied  that  the  servant  provided  the  lodge,  but  said  that  the  head 
okitcitau  struck  any  lodge  he  desired  with  his  feathered  lance,  and  it  at 
once  became  okitcitau  property.  Food  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tent  by 
the  wives  of  the  inmates,  and  delivered  to  the  servant.  He  took  the  kettles 
within,  and  there  the  bravest  okitcitau  cut  a  small  portion  of  meat  for  each 
of  the  others  and  placed  it  in  their  mouths  with  a  six  inch  wooden  skewer. 

The  songs  and  dances  of  the  okitcitau  were  derived  from  some  spirit  of 
whom  one  of  their  number  had  dreamed  long  ago.  The  dreamer  later 
imparted  them  to  his  fellows.  During  the  performance  of  the  dances  the 
okitcitau  were  fanned  by  the  skaup^wis  with  an  eagle  tail  fan. 

It  is  said  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  soldiers'  tent  prevented  any 
quarrels  among  the  tribesmen,  and  my  informants  denied  that  they  had  ever 
heard  of  a  quarrel  in  a  camp  where  one  existed.  However,  the  soldiers 
regulated  the  camp  and  when  the  band  or  tribe  was  gathered,  the  okitcitau 
picked  out  the  place  where  the  tents  were  to  be  pitched,  although  I  could 
not  learn  that  there  was  any  order  of  precedence.  If  any  individual  dis- 
obeyed, he  was  heavily  fined.  The  okitcitau  preserved  order  at  the  sun 
dance  and  on  other  festal  occasions.  They  also  selected  the  central  pole 
for  the  sun  dance  structure. 


Okitcitau  Rivalry. 

Sometimes  a  party  of  okitcitau  would  seize  a  couple  of  youths,  strip 
them  and  force  them  to  lie  naked  beside  the  fire  until  their  friends  could 
prevail  upon  someone  who  could  count  more  or  greater  coups  than  any  of 
the  tormentors  to  come  into  the  soldiers'  tent,  recount  his  brave  deeds  and 
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release  the  sufferers.  The  actual  counting  of  his  coups  before  releasing  the 
victims  was  not  required  in  a  case  where  the  rescuer  was  a  person  of  great 
renown. 

Sometimes  when  someone  was  getting  up  a  dog  feast,  a  party  of  soldiers 
would  enter  and  count  their  coups.  Those  who  were  bravest  would  then 
appropriate  the  food,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  unwilling  host  and  the  lesser 
warriors. 

The  Okitcitau  and  War. 

War  was  the  natural  occupation  and  diversion  of  the  okitcitau,  and  war 
parties  rarely  set  out  without  an  okitcitau  to  lead  them.  A  bundle  of 
clothes  and  blankets  was  usually  thrown  away  to  propitiate  the  gods  before 
starting.  All  the  warriors  carried  dried  meat,  except  the  okitcitau,  who 
only  bore  a  pipe.  He,  however,  had  a  servant  who  carried  his  food  and 
extra  moccasins. 

Only  those  who  had  had  propitious  dreams  were  used  as  scouts.  They 
bound  grass  on  their  heads,  like  the  Biingi,  in  order  to  conceal  them  when 
stalking  the  enemy.  They  often  disguised  themselves  in  blankets  or  wolf 
skins,  and  signalled  each  other  by  howling.  There  were  always  two  scouts 
for  each  war  party.  Scouts  loved  to  play  practical  jokes  on  the  war  party, 
or  on  the  home  camp. 

Mrs.  Paget  says:  — 

Sometimes  a  scout,  coming  upon  friendly  Indians,  would  wait  until  nightfall 
before  approaching  them,  and  without  any  warning  would  throw  a  stone  into  the 
middle  of  the  encampment;  whereupon  every  dog  in  the  camp  would  set  up  the 
most  hideous  yelps  and  barkings,  to  the  alarm  of  all  the  Indians.  In  a  moment 
every  brave  would  rush  for  his  own  particular  pony  and  be  prepared  to  do  or  die, 
when  from  the  distance  they  would  be  greeted  by  some  jocular  remark  in  their  own 
tongue  from  the  author  of  the  alarm.  Perhaps  they  would  be  informed  that  the 
Blackfoot  nation  was  sound  asleep  many  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  that  the  speaker 
was  very  sorry  that  his  sneezing  had  been  mistaken  for  a  fusillade  of  the  enemies' 
gims,  and  in  conclusion  the  speaker  would  remark  that  he  was  delighted  to  join  a 
band  of  Indians  who  slept  so  lightly,  as  he  was  particularly  in  need  of  a  few  nights' 
rest  at  the  time,  and  would  be  happy  to  leave  the  watching  for  the  enemy  to  them. 
But,  as  stated  before,  this  Indian  would  surely  be  paid  back  in  full  for  his  trick. ^ 

In  fighting  sometimes  one  okitcitau  would  rush  out  ahead  of  his  party 
toward  the  enemy,  fling  his  knife  down  so  it  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  fight 
beside  it,  A  rival  soldier  would  then  rush  out  a  little  farther  and  do  the 
same.     Then  the  first  would  outdo  him,  and  so  on. 

»  Mrs,  Paget.  135-136. 
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Sometimes,  according  to  Kjenewuskwahdm,  a  small  war  party  would  set 
out  armed  only  with  feather-ornamented  double-edged  knives.  They 
would  go  forth  at  night,  singing:  — 

He  yai  yewe 
Heyauwutcnitawe 
He  yu  he  he 
N'yoh,  etc. 

Before  they  left  they  would  make  a  big  fire  and  the  leader,  stripping, 
would  stand  in  it  (fire-walk?)  without  injury.  When  he  came  out  the  others 
would  cut  willows,  and  line  up  to  make  him  run  the  gauntlet.  He  was 
beaten  on  his  bare  skin  without  mercy.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  ordeals 
he  would  prophesy  what  success  the  party  would  have:  how  many  of  the 
enemy  they  would  kill,  and  where  the  foe  would  be  encountered.  How 
many  horses  they  would  capture  was  also  announced.  If  the  prophet  saw 
a  dark  cloud,  it  meant  death  to  himself  or  some  other  member  of  the  party, 
even  if  success  attended  the  raid. 

Sometimes  an  okitcitau  leader  would  be  approached  by  the  people 
bearing  gifts,  and  asking  him  to  take  out  a  party.  He  would  accept  and 
when  the  party  had  cami>ed  twice  after  leaving  the  soldiers'  tent,  he  would 
spread  out  the  gifts  and  sing,  in  part  as  follows :  — 

Hai  yi  ye  ye  ye 
Hai  yi  ye  ye 
Hai  hi  hi  hi  ye. 

The  others  kept  silent,  and  when  the  leader  was  through,  he  would 
prophesy,  perhaps  as  follows,  in  an  oracular  manner.  "If  we  meet  them 
we  will  kill  none.     If  we  pass  them  we  will  kill  many." 

A  man  on  his  first  war  party  was  servant  to  the  others  and  cooked  for 
them.  It  was  customary  for  the  warriors  to  eat  raw  buffalo  liver  when 
they  had  killed  a  bison,  but  the  novice  could  not  partake  imtil  the  leader  had 
blackened  it  with  charcoal  and  presented  it  to  him.  He  was  obliged  to  have 
the  leader  split  and  blacken  all  marrow  bones  for  him.  He  might  not 
scratch  his  own  head,  and  had  to  ask  another  to  do  it  for  him  with  a  stick. 
On  a  war  party  all  meat  was  roasted  on  spits  before  the  fire.  It  was  a  perilous 
task,  and  had  to  be  done  carefully  lest  the  enemy  catch  the  party  at  it. 

Although  the  mother-in-law  and  father-in-law  taboos  were  formerly 
very  strong,  there  was  one  occasion  when  they  might  be  temporarily  lifted. 
When  a  man  returned  from  a  successful  raid,  he  blackened  his  face  with 
charcoal  and  went  directly  to  his  parents-in-law,  told  them  what  he  had 
done,  gave  them  part  or  all  of  his  spoils,  and,  beginning  with  his  father-in- 
law,  blackened  their  faces.     This  was  a  great  honor  to  them. 
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In  former  times  it  was  taboo  to  ask  a  Cree  for  his  name,  and  no  man 
ever  mentioned  his  own  name  except  when  boasting  of  his  coups,  especially 
on  the  return  of  a  war  party.  On  such  an  occasion  he  might  repeat  the 
story  of  his  exploit  and  add:  "I  am  So-and-so,  and  that  is  the  way  I  am 
accustomed  to  do!" 


The  Okitcitau  and  the  Buffalo  Hunt. 

• 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  work  of  the  okitcitau  was  the 
regulation  of  the  buffalo  hunt.  In  those  days  the  okitcitau  of  the  head  tent 
would  choose  two  or  four  of  their  men,  taking  those  who  had  swiftest  horses, 
to  scout  for  buffalo.  The  scouts  reported  to  the  chief  of  the  leading  band 
who  in  turn  told  the  okitcitau  who  announced  to  the  camp  that  buffalo  had 
been  sighted,  and  what  the  chief's  orders  were.  Announcements  were  made 
by  the  servant  of  the  okitcitau. 

If  the  camp  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  buffalo  and  for  any  reason  any 
families  did  not  wish  to  move  with  the  rest  they  prepared  some  fine  food 
and  brought  it  to  the  door  of  the  soldiers*  tent  with  the  request  that  they 
might  remain  behind.  This  was  granted  cheerfully.  The  same  procedure 
was  demanded  of  those  who  wished  to  turn  back  on  the  march.  Likewise 
a  destitute  person  would  bring  food  to  the  tent  and  beg  for  assistance.  The 
okitcitau  would  then  go  through  the  camp  levying  on  everyone  until  all  the 
needs  of  the  sufferer  were  supplied. 

I  propose  to  give  two  descriptions  of  the  buffalo  hunt.  The  first  re- 
ceive<l  from  Spotted-one,  assisted  by  Jacob  Bear  and  Assiniboine;  the  other 
from  Four-clouds,  whose  father  had  been  a  noted  poundmaker.  In  the 
former  case  it  will  be  observed  that  the  narrators  deny  the  uses  of  medicines, 
making  the  procedure  unduly  simple.  The  latter  affirms  them,  from  his 
better  knowledge. 

The  warriors  on  their  very  fast  buffalo  horses  would  steal  up  on  the 
buffalo  and  surround  them.  Then,  at  the  shout  of  command  from  the  chief, 
they  would  encircle  the  herd,  get  it  to  milling,  and  ride  in  and  shoot  the 
animals,  especially  with  bows  and  arrows.  After  the  hunt,  the  meat  was 
taken  and  apportioned  equally,  so  that  all  the  old  and  poor  were  provided 
for. 

When  a  large  band  was  encamped  individual  hunting  was  not  permitted 
for  fear  of  stampeding  the  herds.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
okitcitau  to  prevent  this.  A  man  who  violated  the  rule  would  have  his 
property  destroyed  and  his  tent  torn  to  ribbons.  The  punishment  was 
particularly  severe  in  case  he  resisted  either  by  word  or  action,  but  if  he  took 
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the  penalty  quietly,  or  laughed  good-humoredly,  within  four  days  his 
property  was  restored  in  greater  abundance  and  better  quality  than  ever. 
It  is  said  that  hunting  buffalo  by  burning  the  grass  was  impossible,  as  the 
buffalo  grazed  it  down  too  closely. 

Impounding  was  frequently  resorted  to.  In  describing  the  procedure. 
Spotted-one  and  Jacob  Bear  chose  as  typical  a  famous  pound  near  Moose 
Jaw.  A  long  funnel-shaped  entrance  was  made  by  setting  up  bundles  of 
willows  about  fifty  yards  apart,  and,  at  various  places  along  the  line  snow- 
banks were  constructed  behind  which  the  watchers  lay  during  the  drive. 


Fig.  1.     Diagram  of  Buffalo  Pound  at  Moose  Jaw.    a,  Circular  pen;  6.  Gate;  e.  Bluff; 
d,  Escape  for  decoy;  «,  Fuxmel-shaped  entrance;  /.  Watchers. 

and  observed  the  progress  of  the  hunt  through  peepholes.  This  funnel  ran 
along  the  top  of  a  bluff,  and  suddenly  turned  at  right  angles  over  the  edge, 
where  there  was  a  steep  drop.  Just  at  the  angle  a  low  embankment  was 
built,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  a  gate  four  feet  high  was  constructed.  This 
gate  was  at  once  low  enough  for  the  buffalo  to  spring  over  on  their  mad 
descent  of  the  bluff,  and  too  high  for  them  to  leap  back  in  attempting  to 
escape.  Beyond  this  entrance  was  a  solidly  constructed  circular  pen  built 
of  logs  to  a  height  of  seven  feet  or  thereabouts.     (Fig.  1.) 
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When  it  was  desired  to  make  a  capture,  a  certain  man  was  selected  from 
among  the  few  who  had  the  ability  to  call  the  buffalo.  Spotted-one,  Jacob 
Bear,  and  Assiniboine,  all  denied  that  these  people  carried  medicine  or  were 
persons  endowed  with  dream  powers,  but  explained  that  certain  persons 
seemed  to  be  able  to  call  to  the  buffalo  and  get  them  to  follow  them  without 
supernatural  help. 

The  buffalo  caller  would  approach  the  herd  cautiously  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
bison  he  would  stop,  generally  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  away.  The 
caller  would  then  cry  out,  "Heh!  hehl  heh!"  and  slowly  retreat  on  a  zigzag 
course.  The  buffalo  would  begin  to  follow,  and  the  caller  retired  until  he 
had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  and  the  herd  had  entered.  Here  he 
would  make  his  escape  to  one  side,  (d),  and  the  watchers  behind  the  snow- 
banks would  spring  up  and  shout  to  stampede  the  herd.  The  bravest  men 
were  stationed  at  the  angle,  for  here  the  buffalo  were  likely  to  overflow  the 
banks  and  overwhelm  the  hunters.  This  was  usually  prevented  by  these 
watchers  who  stood  up  and  held  their  blankets  waist  high,  twitching  them 
a  few  inches  to  right  or  left  alternately  and  calling,  "Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

When  the  herd  was  run  into  the  pound  it  was  started  milling,  and  this 
the  Indians  said  was  always  a  rush  from  east  to  west,  or  as  the  sun  travels. 
These  Cree  had  not  heard  of  the  Bihigi  tradition  that  one  buffalo  escaped 
no  matter  how  carefully  the  pound  was  watched.  They  denied  that  there 
was  any  central  pole  in  the  pound  supporting  medicine,  and  declared  that 
there  was  no  stone  in  the  middle  and  no  singer  seated  there  to  lure  on  the 
bison. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  slaughter  of  the  impounded  buffalo,  the  tongues 
of  the  beasts  were  cut  out  and  given  to  the  men  who  had  labored  in  the 
construction  of  the  pound,  and  to  the  caller.  The  rest  was  equally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  band. 

The  following  information  was  obtained  from  Kenewuskwahdm  (Four- 
clouds)  whose  uncle,  Loud-voice,  was  a  poundmaker.  Four-clouds  has 
seen  all  the  features  mentioned.  His  story  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  mere  hunters,  Spotted-one,  Assiniboine,  and  Jacob  Bear. 

The  pound  was  made  of  logs  driven  firmly  in  the  ground  in  a  circle. 
(Fig.  2).  There  was  an  entrance  gate  (b)  as  described  elsewhere  and  under 
it  was  placed  a  spirit  rock  and  a  buffalo  skull,  flanked  by  two  crooked  sticks 
from  which  were  hung  eagle  feathers  (c).  In  the  center  (d)  was  a  pole  with 
medicine  tied  on  it,  and  at  the  rear  were  two  exits  for  carrying  off  meat, 
and  as  a  way  of  escai>e  for  i>ersons  who  happened  to  be  in  the  pound  when 
the  buffalo  entered.  Sometimes  when  the  people  were  camping  by  a  pound 
all  winter,  they  found  it  too  small  for  their  needs,  and  were  obliged  to  enlarge 
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it  by  piling  up  the  buffalo  meat  already  dried  or  frozen  to  make  new  bounds. 
"Meat  Pound,"  in  Saskatchewan,  was  a  well-known  trap  named  from  this 
custom. 

When  the  pound  was  ready,  the  maker  approached  the  shrine  and  sang 
songs  for  the  buffalo.  He  first  laid  his  pipe  before  him  and  smudged  it  with 
sweetgrass.  Then  he  raised  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  to  the  level  of  his  forehead, 
offering  the  mouthpiece  to  the  Powers  Above.  Then  he  reversed  it  and 
turned  the  bowl,  pointing  the  mouthpiece  in  all  directions,  that  all  the  gods 
might  smoke.     All  this  time  he  prayed.     Then  he  laid  down  the  pipe  and 


Fig.  2.  Diagram  of  a  Buffalo  Pound,  according  to  Four-clouds,  a.  Fence;  6,  Entrance 
gate:  c  Spirit  rock,  buffalo  skull,  and  sticks  hung  with  eagle  feathers:  d,  Pole  for  offerings; 
e.  Exits  for  carrying  out  the  meat;  /.  Enclosure. 

began  to  sing.  There  were  two  kinds  of  buffalo,  i.  e.,  the  black  ones  that 
could  stand  up  and  run,  symbolized  by  the  pipestem;  and  the  white  ones, 
like  a  robe,  symbolized  by  the  pipe  bowl.  There  was  a  song  for  each  variety. 
The  first  song  is :  — 

"Pity  my  children,  my  men,  and  all  my  camp.  Give  me  buffalo!" 
The  second  song  was  merely  a  prayer  to  the  Gods  Above  (Gitce  manitu)  for 
a  general  blessing. 

During  the  first  song  the  poundmaker  held  up  the  pipestem;  during  the 
second  he  raised  the  bowl  aloft.  He  then  laid  his  pipe  aside,  and  sang  a 
third  song  which  was  merely:  "aheyeye  haiye"  (repeated  a  number  of 
times).  After  this  came  a  fourth  song.  The  meaning  of  these  songs  was 
probably  magical,  as  no  satisfactory  explanation  was  obtained. 

In  the  meantime  a  feast  of  meat  and  saskatoon  or  chokecherry  soup,  had 
been  provided.  The  poundmaker  caused  this  to  be  eaten,  then  whistled 
on  a  bone  whistle  and  set  forth  with  a  companion.  When  near  the  herd  he 
withdrew  to  a  hill  and  waited  until  his  companion  went  forward,  located 
them  and  reported.  Then  he  went  to  the  herd  and  called  them  as  before 
described. 

When  the  buffalo  were  in  the  pound  they  were  not  killed  at  once.  They 
were  first  caused  to  mill,  and  the  poundmaker,  from  a  coign  of  vantage  on 
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the  wall,  puiFed  smoke  on  each  individual  as  it  went  by,  asking  it  not  to 
hurt  any  of  its  slaughterers.  When  this  had  been  done  he  gave  the  order  for 
the  killing  to  commence,  and  the  shooting  was  done  only  with  bows  and 
arrows,  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  other  Indians  if  rifles  were 
used.  ' 

Sometimes  the  poundmaker  did  not  leave  the  pen  when  the  buffalo 
arrived,  but  stayed  behind,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  medicine  post  to 
consecrate  the  buffalo  with  incense  from  his  pipe  as  they  passed.  They 
never  hurt  him  because  of  his  powers;  instead  they  often  came  to  him  and 
licked  him.  If  one  of  the  herd  acted  unruly,  refused  to  mill,  and  turned 
against  the  tide,  the  poundmaker  spoke  to  it  without  raising  hb  voice,  re- 
questing it  to  go  in  the  proper  direction,  and  it  would  obey.  When  im- 
pounded late  in  the  afternoon  the  buffalo  were  not  killed  till  the  next  day. 
They  were  counted  and  one  always  escaped. 

Joe  Countois  added  that  sometimes  buffalo  were  called  by  a  man  who 
sat  inside  the  pen  instead  of  going  out  to  meet  them.  He  was  usually  an 
ordinary  man  without  medicine  power.  A  painted  spirit  stone  was  usually 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  pound  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and  offerings  of 
cloth  were  hung,  on  it.  Henry  Youle  Hind,  (355-359)  gives  an  animated 
description  of  the  impounding  of  buffalo  by  the  Qu'Appelle  River  Cree 
which  agrees  in  every  important  detail  with  that  of  Four-clouds. 

In  winter  the  herds  were  also  surrounded  by  hunters  on  snowshoes,  who 
endeavored  to  overtake  the  buffalo  as  they  floundered  about  in  the  drifts 
and  shot  them  with  arrows.  The  buffalo  were  sometimes  driven  out  on  the 
ice  and  slain  in  the  following  manner.  Where  a  point  jutted  out  into  a  lake, 
the  Indians  would  make  a  semi-surround  and  force  the  bison  down  the  point 
on  to  the  ice  where  they  would  fall  and  break  their  legs  or  hips,  and  were  so 
generally  helpless  and  slipped  about  so  that  they  were  readily  slaughtered. 
This  was  called  a  "  wolf  pound,"  and  was  so  called  because  the  Indians  say 
they  first  learned  to  do  this  by  watching  the  wolves,  who  made  a  ready  prey 
of  the  bison  when  they  got  them  on  the  ice. 

A  variant  of  this  scheme  consisted  in  driving  the  buffalo  out  on  thin  ice 
where  they  broke  through  and  were  drowned  en  masse.  The  cold  water 
preserved  their  bodies  in  primitive  cold  storage  so  that  they  were  fit  to 
use  in  the  spring. 

Individual  hunters,  off  by  themselves,  usually  crawled  up  to  the  herds 
and  picked  off  such  beasts  as  they  selected.  Sometimes  ingenious  subter- 
fuges were  resorted  to  in  order  to  lure  the  buffalo  within  range.  Jacob 
Bear  and  a  companion  hit  upon  the  following  device,  which  may  have  been 
generally  known.  Approaching  the  herd  the  other  Indian  disguised  himself 
in  a  buffalo  robe,  got  on  all  fours,  and  imitating  a  calf,  began  to  bleat 
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pitifully,  while  Jacob,  muffled  in  a  white  blanket  to  look  like  a  wolf,  pre- 
tended to  attack  him.  This  brought  the  buffalo  to  the  succor  of  the 
supposed  calf  and  gave  the  hunters  an  opportunity  to  shoot.  This  was  on 
the  Qu'Appelle  River. 


THE  WETIGOKANtlK. 

Four-clouds  said  that  when  the  people  were  all  camped  together  someone 
might  announce  that  he  would  make  a  wetigokan  dance,  so  a  tent  was  set  up 
in  the  center  of  the  camp,  apparently  in  imitation  of  the  soldiers'  lodge,  and 
before  it  was  placed  a  rod  thickly  hung  with  antelope  hoofs  or  dewclaws. 
Then  the  maker  of  the  ceremony,  who  was  always  a  man  who  had  dreamed 
the  right  to  do  so,  set  about  making  for  himself  a  suit  of  grotesque  ragged 
clothes  and  a  mask  with  very  long  nose  and  small  eyes  and  mouth.  When 
this  costume  was  completed  he  donjied  it  and  began  to  sneak  about  the  camp 
peeping  into  the  lodges.  If  he  found  a  man  at  home  he  would  enter  and 
point  at  him  with  his  staff,  and  that  man  was  then  obliged  to  arise  and  join 
him.  Many  men  fled,  when  it  was  bruited  about  that  so-and-so  was  out 
looking  for  associates,  for  many  did  not  care  to  join.  Often  as  many  as  ten 
were  members. 

The  wetigokan,  unlike  the  okitcitau,  did  their  own  cooking  in  their  tent. 
When  they  needed  food  they  would  set  off  on  foot  looking  for  buffalo.  If 
they  shot  any  game  they  would  dance  up  to  it,  indicating  fear  at  intervals. 
When  they  reached  it  they  would  dance  about  it  four  times  before  butcher- 
ing it.  Once,  according  to  Four-clouds  and  Spotted-one,  a  party  of  weti- 
gokanilk  were  hunting  when  the  enemy  surprised  them.  The  enemy  rushed 
up  and  fired,  missing  them,  but  the  wetigokanilk  kept  right  on  dancing  with 
their  weapons  concealed.  The  enemy  began  to  think  these  strange  appari- 
tions were  manitu,  and  came  close  to  watch,  whereupon  the  leading  weti- 
gokan said  to  his  men,  "  Don't  shoot  I"  So  they  drew  their  guns  and  fired, 
killing  one  of  the  foe.  The  rest  fled  precipitately.  The  clowns  then  danced 
up  to  the  body  of  the  foe  with  their  usual  exhibition  of  fear,  scalped  it,  cut 
it  up,  and  packed  it  home. 

The  wetigokanilk,  following  their  leader,  would  go  about  camp  where 
the  buffalo  meat  was  being  dried  on  racks.  The  leader  would  stalk  some  of 
the  best  meat,  and  calling  one  of  his  ragamuffins  to  him,  would  point  it  out, 
saying  in  a  stage  whisper,  "There  is  a  fine  fat  buffalo."  The  clown  with 
absurd  pantomime  would  stalk  the  meat,  and  when  very  close  would  shoot 
at  it.     If  he  hit  it  he  would  fall  over  backwards  in  surprise  and  terror.     If 
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he  missed  twice,  they  passed  on  and  never  even  attempted  to  recover  the 
arrows. 

A  great  crowd  usually  followed  these  callithumpians  in  order  to  see  the 
fun.  Four-clouds  said  that  the  Indians  would  even  leave  a  sun  dance  to 
enjoy  the  sport  if  there  were  wetigokanflk  in  camp.  When  the  masquera- 
ders  had  reached  their  tent  the  leader  stuck  up  the  hoof  wand  among  the 
poles  on  the  top  of  the  lodge  and  they  began  to  try  to  throw  their  meat  in 
through  the  smoke  hole.  If  they  missed,  the  people  took  it,  for  they  never 
tried  to  recover  it.  Spotted-one  said  that  sometimes  they  would  turn  and 
without  warning  pitch  the  meat  at  the  heads  of  the  bystanders. 

Inverted  speech  was  a  prominent  feature.  The  leader  always  conjured 
his  men  to  do  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  wanted.  If  he  told  them  not  to 
dance  they  fell  to  dancing  at  once.  When  they  had  meat  the  leader  said 
grace  as  follows.  "  Great  spirit,  don't  treat  these  old  people  (they  were  all 
youths)  well.  Don't  feed  them  again."  When  called  upon  to  scare  disease 
devils  out  of  a  sick  person,  friends  of  the  patient  would  often  come  to  them 
with  presents  and  beg  them  to  stay  away,  saying,  "  Don't  let  our  friend  get 
well,  tell  him  to  die  at  once."  They  would  come  in,  dance,  and  the  leader 
would  harangue  as  follows:  —  "This  sick  one  will  die,"  which  was  a  sure 
means  to  secure  his  recovery. 

Spotted-one  said  that  when  the  wetigokandk  were  feasting  in  their  lodge 
the  leader  would  cut  up  the  meat  and  throw  each  man's  share  at  him.  I 
understood  he  would  try  to  throw  it  in  his  mouth,  in  absurd  imitation  of  the 
okitcitau.  Of  course,  the  mask  wearers  couldn't  see  very  well,  and  if  they 
missed  the  morsel  four  times  they  had  to  go  hungry.  Spotted-one  said  also 
that  the  wetigokanOk  were  men  of  great  bravery.  He  declared  that  they 
did  not  shoot  at  the  meat  outside,  and  that  they  never  went  to  war  alone. 
He  was  probably  wrong  in  the  first  of  these  statements,  as  everyone  else  told 
of  the  imitation  buffalo  hunt. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Saulteaux  (Bdngi)  organization  is  very 
similar,  and  the  Cree  say  that  the  Assiniboine  clowns  were  the  same  as  theirs. 
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DANCES  AND  DANCING  ORGANIZATIONS. 

It  is  said  that  all  these  dances  and  organizations  were  founded  by  men 
who  dreamed  that  they  had  visited  some  supernatural  person  or  animal,  and 
obtained  the  characteristic  formulae  and  paraphernalia,  anyone  might  join 
who  asked  or  who  was  asked.  These  dances  and  organizations  were  as 
follows:  — 

The  Wetigokanilk,  or  Cannibal  Dancers,  already  described  elsewhere. 

The  Buffalo  Dancers. 

The  Prairie-Chicken  Dance. 

The  Bear  Dance. 

The  Horse  Dance. 

Mistuatimuk,  or  Big  Dogs  (found  only  at  Touchwood  Hills). 

Round  Dance  (resembles  Sioux  Omaha  and  Central  Algonkin  Dreamers). 

Throwing  or  Giving  Away  Dance. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  scalp  dance  and  open-end  tent  dance  recorded 
by  Mr.  Robert  Jefferson.* 

Buffalo  Dance. 

The  buffalo  dance  was  held  in  order  to  secure  an  abundance  of  buffalo, 
not  to  cure  the  sick,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  tribes.  At  the  Crooked 
Lake  Reserves  it  has  not  been  held  for  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  men  who  "owned"  it  are  now  all  dead  and  their  paraphernalia  have 
been  buried  with  them.  The  men  wore  masks  of  bull  hide  completely 
covering  the  head  and  the  women  participants  had  similar  masks  of  cowskin. 
These  masks  were  made  from  the  entire  head  of  the  buffalo.  The  dancers 
imitated  the  action  of  the  buffalo,  bellowing,  stamping,  and  hooking  the 
ground.  Mrs.  Paget,  who  was  probably  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  dance, 
says:  — 

The  Buffalo  Dance  was  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  was  indulged  in  by  very  few  of 
the  Indians.  Those  taking  part  in  it  would  paint  or  colour  all  their  bodies  with  red 
clay,  and  would  wear  a  buffalo  head  or  mask,  which  had  been  skinned  and  dried,  with 
horns  complete,  and  which  looked  wonderfully  natural;  into  their  belts  at  the  back 
they  would  stick  the  tail  of  a  buffalo,  and  around  their  ankles  they  wore  strips  of 
buffalo  hide.    The  very  heaviest  part  of  the  fur,  taken  from  the  boss  or  hump,  was 


1  Mr.  F.  E.  Peaas.  in  the  Museum  Journal,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Sept.  1912. 
gives  a  similar  list  for  the  Cree  of  Montana. 
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uaed  for  these  anklets.  In  their  hands  the  dancers  carried  long  spears,  decorated 
with  buffalo  tails,  and  coloured  strips  of  dressed  buffalo-skin.  The  dancers  were 
formed  in  a  very  large  circle,  but  not  confined  to  it,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
young  boy  and  girl,  holding  in  their  hands  a  small  vessel  containing  some  kind  of 
medicine.  These  children  would  be  kept  standing  for  hours  at  a  time  while  the 
Indians  danced  around  them;  and  as  the  dancers  could  sit  down  and  rest  between 
intervals  of  singing  and  drumming,  they  never  seemed  to  realize  how  very  tired  the 
two  youngsters  could  become,  or  if  the  day  was  very  hot,  how  harmful  it  was  for  them. 
Upon  the  last  celebration  of  this  dance  at  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  the  little  girl  fainted 
before  the  ceremony  was  finished. 

The  Indians  taking  part  in  it  would  jump  up  as  soon  as  the  musicians  started 
their  singing  and  drumming,  and  after  running  around  all  or  part  of  the  circle,  would 
dance  about  as  long  as  the  music  lasted;  as  soon  as  it  stopped  they  would  sit  down 
and  rest.  This  was  the  most  animated  and  interesting  of  all  the  dances.  The 
Indians,  daubed  with  the  rusty-red  clay,  bearing  their  grotesque  and  hideous  masks, 
and  armed  with  long  spears  from  which  flaunted  coloured  streamers,  rushed  hither 
and  thither,  charging  the  spectator  as  if  an  infuriated  buffalo  were  about  to  impale 
him  upon  his  horns,  and,  with  the  cessation  of  the  drumming,  sank  exhausted  to  the 
ground.  The  airs  the  musicians  sang  for  this  dance  were  really  very  tuneful,  and 
were  an  inspiration  to  the  dancers.^ 


Prairie-Chicken  Dance. 

This  dance,  performed  by  both  men  and  women  is  another  mimetic 
ceremony  in  which  the  actions  of  breeding  prairie-chickens,  which  do  dance 
in  company  while  courting,  are  reproduced.  The  Indians  strut  and  hop  in 
ludicrous  fashion  just  as  the  birds  do.  It  is  a  religious  ceremony  the  nature 
of  which  was  not  learned.  It  has  a  dream  leader.  To  the  preceding  data. 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie  adds  some  information  obtained  at  Hobbema,  Alberta. 
Only  men  danced,  generally  in  the  summer,  one  man  dancing  at  a  time,  the 
ceremony  ending  at  sunset.  Both  men  and  women  sang.  The  head  dancer 
wore  a  fringed  leather  shirt  and  an  eagle  cap  was  donned  by  each  dancer  in 
turn.  Small  hand  drums  were  used,  those  seen  being  painted  with  red 
circles  with  radiating  lines  in  the  center  to  represent  the  sun.  A  big  lodge 
was  erected  for  the  performers. 


Bear  Dance. 

This  dance  is  still  performed  every  year  and  it  will  be  noted  that  a  similar 
ceremony  is  known  to  the  Eastern  Cree.^    It  is  done  to  obtain  the  good  will 


1  Mn.  Pi«et.  48-50. 

*  Sldimer,  this  series,  vol.  0.  40. 
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of  the  bears  and  as  a  prayer  for  their  assistance  in  obtaining  long  life.  The 
dancers  are  dressed  entirely  in  bearskins,  and  imitate  bears.  Others  wear 
bear  masks.    Some  represent  hunters  and  shot  them. 


HoBBE  Dance. 

No  information  could  be  obtained  about  this  ceremony.    It  is,  presuma* 
bly,  like  the  others,  a  mimetic  dance  to  obtain  increase  of  the  herds. 


Big  Dogs  Dance. 

This  dance  is  not  held  at  any  of  the  reserves  under  the  Crooked  Lake 
agency,  but  is  said  to  be  in  vogue  at  Touchwood  Hills.  The  dancers  carry 
bone  whistles  and  little  painted  sticks  with  beaded  streamers  and  brass 
jinglers  pendant  from  them.  They  wear  crow  feathers  on  their  heads. 
They  all  carry  little  rattles  and  Four-clouds  adds  they  also  carry  a  drum. 
The  chorus  of  their  characteristic  song  is :  — 

"Haiye!    haiye!    hai  ye!    hai  ye!    Yuue!" 

In  the  case  of  all  the  other  dances  this  society  was  founded  by  a  man  who 
dreamed  the  rite.  He  went  somewhere  during  his  vision  and  was  there 
taught. 

Round  Dance. 

This  is  a  very  popular  performance  in  which  all  take  part.  As  the  name 
implies,  the  participants  dance  in  a  circle  about  or  near  a  large  drum.  The 
men  and  women  dance  at  separate  intervals.  The  men  deck  themselves 
with  bells  and  beads,  some  carry  decorated  hoops  through  which  they 
squirm  with  many  contortions  without  ceasing  to  dance.  The  singing  ia 
done  by  the  drummers,  who  carol  in  high  pitched  nasal  tones.  The  women 
wear  circular  feather  bonnets  and  headdresses  bearing  buffalo  horns  dur- 
ing the  dance.  It  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  the  Sioux  "  Omaha  "  and 
Central  Algonkin  "Dream"  or  "Religion"  dance.  The  steps  are  unlike 
the  Central  type,  and  resemble  those  in  vogue  among  the  Saulteaux  at 
Long  Plains.  The  Saulteaux,  who  also  use  the  hoop,  which,  by  the  way 
is  foreign  to  the  Central  Algonkin,  claim  that  this  idea  was  introduced  by 
the  Sioux  from  whom  they  got  the  dance.  The  dance  is  called  "  powowing*' 
by  the  whites,  and  is  very  popular  among  both  boys  and  girls  at  the  Round 
Lake  Mission,  who,  though  forbidden,  do  it  constantly  in  secret  in   the 
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woods,  where  I  have  several  times  seen  and  joined  them.  A  feature  seems 
to  be  the  calling  out  of  young  men  to  kiss  the  girls  who  are  dancing,  for 
which  they  receive  a  little  present.  There  seems  to  be  an  organization 
with  singers,  servant,  etc.,  as  among  the  Saulteaux. 

Throwing-Away  Dance. 

Another  dance,  tabooed  by  the  government  is  called  the  "Throwing- 
Away  *'  or  "  Giving-Away  "  dance,  and  is  not  the  property  of  an  organization. 
As  the  proceeding  was  interdicted  it  was  hard  to  persuade  any  of  the  Indians 
at  the  Crooked  Lakes  agency  to  speak  of  it  except  to  say  that  it  was  a  form  of 
sacrifice  to  please  the  Great  Spirit.    Mrs.  Paget  says :  — 

There  were  other  dances  of  no  real  importance,  which  any  Indian  could  begin  — 
for  instance,  the  "Giving-away  Dance,"  which  would  be  started  by  some  Indian 
who  happened  to  have  something  he  wished  to  give  to  some  friend  of  his.  He  would 
take  a  small  flat  drum,  and  with  his  hand  beat  an  accompaniment  to  a  song,  the 
words  of  which  would  mean  that  the  present  he  was  giving  was  the  very  best  of  its 
kind  to  be  had,  was  new  and  was  very  useful.  The  recipient  would  have  to  give 
something  in  exchange,  and  in  a  Uttle  while  almost  every  Indian  in  the  camp  would 
be  seen  bobbing  up  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  beating  of  the  drum  and  the  song 
of  the  "Giving-away  Dance." 

The  Indians  have  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  many  of  them  would  make  up  the 
most  ridiculous  words  in  praise  of  some  article  they  were  giving  away,  and  thus  cause 
no  end  of  amusement  to  the  onlookers.  To  such  an  extreme  was  this  dance  carried 
at  times,  that  some  of  the  Indians  would  give  away  almost  everything  they  possessed, 
so  that  it  was  a  positive  blessing  when  rain  came  and  put  a  stop  to  it.^ 

Of  this  ceremony,  Mr.  Robert  Jefferson  in  an  unpublished  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  the  museum  dealing  with  the  Cree  near  Battleford, 
says:  — 

Another  religious  ceremony  of  the  Cree  Indians,  which  also  takes  the  form  of  a 
dance  b  the  ''mah-tah-nit-toowin,"  a  word  which  is  untranslateable.  The  nearest 
that  can  be  got  to  it  is:  "a  passing  of  something  to  each  other."  The  man  who  is 
competent  to  ''make"  this  dance  must  be  an  adept  at  all  weather  practise,  and 
familiar  through  his  visions  with  the  little  demons  called  "  Pah-gat-koo-suk." ' 
These  are  supposed  to  be  ghosts  of  a  mischievous  type,  surprising  people  in  the  scrub, 
apparently  with  the  sole  object  of  frightening  them.  They  are  not  given  to  showing 
themselves,  but  manifest  their  whereabouts  by  whistling.  They  are,  however, 
described  as  small  skeletons  and  they  inhabit  bushy  places.  Indians  wandering 
round  at  night  exhibit  an  almost  childish  fear  of  these  little  goblins  on  account  of  the 
misfortune  they  can  bring,  and  to  propitiate  them  is  observed  the  ceremony  of  the 
''give-away"  dance,  as  it  is  often  called. 

»  Mrs.  Pi«et.  51-n52. 

s  The  Pl&gOk  of  the  Ojlbway  and  Pa'ka*  of  the  Menomini. 
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A  large  round  tent,  taking  two  or  three  tipi  covers  to  roof  it  in,  is  made,  the  door- 
way large  and  open  to  the  north,  with  a  rude  carving  of  a  human  figure  cut  in  green 
poplar,  on  each  side  of  it.  Outside,  at  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  are  four 
poplar  sticks,  stuck  in  the  ground.  Each  guest  brings  eating  utensils,  a  big  dish  or 
kettle,  and  a  spoon.  At  the  far  side  of  the  tent,  opposite  the  door,  sits  the  convener 
of  the  meeting,  with  a  little  fire  in  front  of  him,  and  by  his  side  are  placed  a  bladder 
of  fat  and  his  magic  rattle.  This  rattle  is  made  of  thin  rawhide,  shaped  while  green, 
but  now  hard  and  dry,  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  metal  inside  it,  and  tied  in  a  light 
handle  six  or  eight  inches  long.  The  drum  is  not  used  in  this  dance.  Four  of  the 
male  guests  are  now  deputed  to  go  outside  with  loaded  guns,  each  at  the  signal  of  the 
rattle  to  fire  at  one  of  the  four  posts.  When  all  Lb  ready,  the  maker  of  the  dance 
starts  to  sing,  accompanying  himself  on  the  rattle.  Suddenly,  the  four  guns  outside 
are  heard  and  the  whole  assembled  crowd  joins  in  the  song.  When  it  is  ended,  the 
rattle  is  passed  on  to  the  next  man  in  the  row,  who  sings  his  song.  So  the  rattle  goes 
round  the  circle,  skipping  the  women  on  its  way,  and  is  returned  to  its  owner.  Next, 
some  of  the  men  take  the  kettles  of  food  and  ladle  it  out  into  the  dishes  of  the  com- 
pany, who  speedily  devour  it.    All  this  is  only  preliminary. 

The  serious  part  of  the  ceremony  begins  with  the  rising  of  the  priest  of  the  cult 
and  the  man  opposite  to  him.  The  former  takes  the  bladder  of  fat,  bites  a  piece  out 
and  spits  it  on  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  "  ghosts,^'  then  waves  it  back  and  forward 
with  both  hands,  feigning  to  be  about  to  throw  it  toward  the  other,  who  stands  ready 
to  catch  it.  Finally,  it  is  thrown;  caught,  seldom  missed,  the  catcher  repeating  over 
and  over,  ^'I  catch  such  and  such  a  thing  as  the  fly,''  naming  whatever  he  needs  most, 
as  for  instance,  "I  catch  long  life  as  the  fly,"  or,  "I  catch  health  for  my  daughter," 
or,  "I  catch  a  good  hunt."  Then  it  is  thrown  back  to  the  first  man,  who  repeats 
the  formula  adapted  to  his  needs.  So  it  is  passed  back  and  forward  along  the  lines 
to  the  end. 

Now  begins  the  '' Mah-tah-hit-too-win."  Any  person  in  the  community  may 
go  up  to  another,  sing  an  appropriate  time,  dance  up  and  down  by  bending  the  knees, 
and  finish  by  saying,  ^'  I  bestow  such  and  such  a  thing  on  thee."  It  is  then  incumbent 
on  the  recipient  to  dance  off  to  somebody  something  of  equal  value.  It  is  supposed 
that  any  balance  between  the  value  of  receipts  and  issues  is  made  up  at  the  expense 
of  the  receiver's  luck.  So,  most  people  want  to  give  as  much  as  they  receive  for  fear 
that  the  difference  may  be  taken  out  of  them  by  fate. 

For  four  nights  this  goes  on,  and  property  changes  hands,  briskly  passing  from 
one  person  to  another.  The  tent  is  full  of  people  all  the  time  and  the  originator  of  the 
ceremony  spends  all  his  time  there,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  go  there  to 
'Mance  off"  property.  Any  person  encountered  casually  may  have  something  be- 
stowed on  him,  which,  or  its  equivalent,  he  seeks  an  opportunity  of  passing  on  to 
someone  else.  By  request,  one  more  night  may  be  added  to  the  time  during  which 
opportunity  is  given  for  "doing"  a  neighbor  out  of  health  or  good  fortune  at  the 
expense  of  worldly  possessions. 

The  sharp  ones  often  "dance  off"  balky  horses  or  things  they  are  tired  of  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  themselves,  and  the  young  and  thoughtless  have  a  general  good 
time  during  the  dance. 
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Scalp  Dance. 

The  following  data  are  also  from  a  manuscript  by  Mr.  R.  Jefferson. 

The  scalp  of  a  dead  enemy  was  the  first  thing  taken;  indeed,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  he  be  dead  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  mutilation.  Many  even  sur- 
vived it.  A  cut  was  made  around  the  head  just  above  the  eyebrows  and  ears,  and 
the  skin  taken  off  with  the  teeth.  This  operation  was  often  performed  hurriedly  and 
imperfectly,  in  which  case  the  next  man  came  in  for  the  remainder,  and  one  head 
might  furnish  two  scalps.  Even  a  small  portion  was  cherished.  A  willow  wand  was 
bent  into  circular  form,  a  little  bigger  than  the  scalp,  and  tied  fast.  The  flesh  side 
of  the  scalp  was  then  cleaned  and  the  scalp  was  stretched  in  the  willow  ring  by  means 
of  a  string  passed  through  holes  in  the  edges.  For  the  time  being  the  whole  thing 
was  hung  to  the  end  of  a  stick  five  or  six  feet  long  which  served  the  purpose  of  display, 
and  was  used  as  a  walking  stick. 

On  the  return  of  a  successful  war  party  with  one  or  more  scalps,  they  halt  at  a 
short  distance  from,  but  out  of  sight  of,  the  camp,  and  paint  themselves  on  all  exposed 
parts  with  a  compbimd  of  grease,  lead,  and  charcoal.  The  lead  triturated,  as  it 
were,  by  the  greased  hands,  the  result  with  a  little  charcoal  added  is  rubbed  on  the 
body.  Thus  adorned,  they  commence  their  ceremonious  entrance  into  camp.  The 
owners  of  scalps  march  in  the  middle  front,  bearing  their  trophies.  The  others  act 
as  a  chorus,  naming  the  successful  warrior  and  singing  the  scalp  songs.  When  the 
attention  of  the  camp  was  attracted,  all  would  rush  toward  them  to  hear  the  news. 
The  custom  was  to  rifle  the  tents  of  the  near  relatives  of  those  who  brought  home 
scalps;  probably  with  the  idea  that  they  were  so  transported  with  joy  as  not  to  notice 
the  depredation.  This  was  the  next  step,  and  all  hastened  to  take  what  they  could 
lay  hands  on,  so  that  a  returned  warrior  was  often  obliged  to  seek  shelter  and  food 
in  someone  else's  lodge.  It  was  more  profitable  for  a  man  to  devote  his  talents  and 
andrky  to  jhmbc  fljeaiing  rather  than  the  aeqiiiatioa  of  scalps,  asd  yet  this  latter 
was  infinitely  more  desired. 

The  dance  is  a  day  dance  and  only  women  take  part  in  it.  Their  faces  and  hands 
arc  blackened  like  those  of  the  men.  The  drum  is  used  and  the  songs  are  peculiar 
to  the  dance.  All  join  in  the  tune  and  nomeone  is  inspired  to  set  words  that  suit  the 
occasion.  In  this  recitative,  the  name  of  the  hero  is  conspicuous,  and  then  comes 
the  chorus.  The  scalp  wands  are  snatched  at  intervab  by  the  dancers  who  walk 
round  and  round  in  time  to  the  tune. 

At  night,  men  as  well  as  women  participate  and  the  drum  is  used.  The  tunes  are 
of  the  same  kind.  All  sit  round,  the  sexes  on  opposite  sides.  The  drumming  is 
begun,  a  tune  started  and  one  after  another  rises  from  the  ground  and  promenades 
round  slowly,  inside  the  circle,  till  the  singing  ceases,  when  they  suddenly  stop  and 
hurry  to  their  places.     This  goes  on  until  they  get  tired. 

Open-End  Tent  Dance. 

Another  ceremony  recorded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  which  seems  related 
to  the  Ojibway  Jibai  Mid^win,  is  the  Open-End  Tent  Dance. 

It  is  customary  for  every  Cree  family,  like  the  Ojibway  and  Menomini,  to  keep 
what  is  called  "the  burden"  relics  of  the  dead  wrapped  in  a  bundle  and  enclosed  in 
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colored,  generally  red  strouds,  or  the  best  cloth  they  can  afford.  When  a  household 
loses  one  of  its  members  by  death,  everything  belonging  to  the  deceased  is  given  away, 
sometimes  even  the  belongings  of  the  whole  family.  This  is  to  get  out  of  sight  all 
the  articles  in  everyday  use  which  remind  those  bereaved  of  the  lost  one.  But  some 
smaU  memento  is  preserved  and  treasured.  These  accumulate  and  form  the  "bur- 
den." It  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  women  to  take  care  of  this,  and  it  is  faithfully  carried 
round  wherever  she  has  a  journey  to  make,  or  moves  camp. 

The  ceremony  of  the  open-end  tent  is  a  sacrifice,  a  feast,  and  a  dance,  a  mournful 
dance.  Here  again,  it  seems  to  fall  naturally  within  the  province  of  female  activity 
to  take  the  lead  in  celebrating  the  annual  memorial  ceremony;  but  she  must  be  one 
in  communion  with  the  spirits,  she  must  be  a  dreamer,  and  she  is  generally  old.  The 
tent  is  made  in  the  fall  in  every  Indian  village.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow  structure  of 
small  poles,  roofed  in  with  tents  lent  for  the  occasion  and  open  on  the  south  end, 
whence  its  name.  Anyone  who  wishes,  which  means  all  those  interested  in  the  cere- 
mony, lends  a  hand  in  the  making. 

Every  woman  goes  provided  with  a  kettleful  of  food,  and  also  takes  with  her  the 
**  burden."  She  who  initiates  the  ceremony  sits  at  the  far  end  of  the  tent  with  a  little 
fire  before  her.  The  kettles  are  deposited  around  the  fire  and  the  ''burdens"  given 
over  to  her  by  the  women  as  they  arrive.  The  "burdens"  she  hangs  up.  Women 
line  one  side  of  the  tent  and  men  the  other,  while  young  people  crawl  in  under  the 
flaps  of  the  sides  and  crouch  informally  behind. 

The  priestess,  when  all  have  arrived,  makes  a  prayer  to  the  spirits  and  her  fami- 
liar, bums  a  piece  of  sweetgrass,  and  throws  a  little  of  the  food  on  the  fire,  as  a  sacri- 
fice. Then  the  feast  begins.  Everyone  has  a  dish  of  some  kind,  and  into  these  the 
food  is  ladled  with  a  cup  from  the  kettles  by  a  server  going  along  the  lines.  A  hash 
of  meat  and  saskatoon  berries  is  the  favorite  dish  on  this  occasion,  but  anything 
eatable  will  do.  All  has  to  be  eaten  up;  nothing  must  be  left  over,  and  here  is  where 
the  young  ones,  nestled  down  behind  prove  useful.  It  is  quite  a  silent  feast,  outside 
of  the  necessary  noise  of  eating  and  clattering  dishes.  After  the  feeding  is  done, 
the  priestess  rises  to  her  feet  and  starts  a  wail.  All  follow,  and  dance  slowly  down  and 
back,  with  heads  shrouded,  lamenting  and  weeping.  The  "burdens"  are  selected, 
when  reached  in  the  course  of  the  promenade,  and  nursed  in  the  arms  as  the  dancers 
go  round  and  round.  The  priestess  starts  a  song,  a  melancholy  one,  without  words, 
and  all  take  up  the  tune  as  they  dance  solemnly  up  and  down  the  long  enclosure. 
They  stop,  sit  down  for  a  while,  and  someone  else  starts  a  tune,  all  rise  and  dance  as 
before.  This  is  kept  up  till  the  approach  of  morning,  when  everybody  goes  home  and 
the  ceremony  is  concluded  for  that  year. 

There  is  no  particular  dress  attached  to  this  ceremony;  indeed,  no  attempt  at 
adornment,  the  idea  is  to  attend  with  a  kettle  of  food  and  the  bundle  of  relics.  The 
food  that  is  thrown  on  the  fire  is  fed  to  the  spirits  of  the  lost  ones.  The  wailing  on 
these  occasions  has  reached  the  standard  of  an  art,  and  is  horrible  to  listen  to. 


Sacred  Pipestem  Dance. 

The  sacred  pipestem  dance  was  given  before  going  to  war  on  some 
occasions  in  order  that  the  harvest  of  scalps  and  horses  might  be  rich,  and  at 
other  times  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  might  cause  the 
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earth  to  produce  abundance  of  fruits  and  plenty  of  buffalo.  A  long  lodge 
was  made,  and  cut  in  the  sod,  and  the  ornamented  stem  was  set  upon 
supports  in  this.  Then  the  bowl  was  filled  and  placed  beside  the  stem. 
The  keeper,  standing  before  the  altar  prayed  to  all  directions,  and  then  laid 
the  pipe  bowl  on  a  pile  of  offerings  of  clothes,  etc.,  laid  before  the  altar.  He 
next  took  up  the  stem,  prayed,  and  raising  the  pipe  heavenward  sang  a  song 
in  part  as  follows:  — 

Hai  ye,  ye,  ye  (four  times  repeated) 
He,  he  he  he 
Kezikom&skiniyan,  etc. 

As  he  sings  he  turns  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass  holding  out  the  stem. 
All  the  others  then  join  in  the  singing,  and  the  keeper  begins  to  dance, 
swinging  the  stem  before  him  over  his  head  and  shoulders  in  a  series  of 
graceful  arcs.  After  the  ceremony  the  pipe  was  lighted  and  passed  to  the 
elders.  They  did  not  really  smoke,  but  only  puffed  a  little  and  stroked  the 
stem  with  their  hands.  As  soon  as  this  was  over  it  was  carefully  rewrapped 
in  its  bundle  and  returned  to  its  tripod. 


Peace-Making  Pipe  Dance. 

Another  and  more  important  ceremony,  if  possible,  was  the  making  of 
peace,  from  which  this  medicine  got  its  name,  "the  Peace-Making  Pipe." 
When  negotiations  with  the  enemy  had  been  opened  with  the  sending  of 
tobacco,  the  pipe  keeper  and  his  assistants  held  a  feast,  at  which  the  pipe 
and  its  stem  were  present,  carefully  wrapped  up.  After  the  feast  they  set 
out,  carrying  the  precious  calumet.  When  they  encamped  they  first  held 
a  ceremony  in  which  they  raised  their  arms  to  all  the  directions  and  prayed 
for  the  blessing  of  Kitci  Manitu  upon  their  undertaking.  They  also  each 
touched  the  pipe  four  times. 

When  they  approached  the  enemy  they  did  so  from  the  rear,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  ambassadors  of  that  tribe  to  whom  the  pipe  was  offered. 
The  pipe  was  lighted,  and  the  following  song  was  sung: 

"Keziko  mikoaski  mitan,''  etc. 

After  this  the  enemy,  and  then  the  Cree,  each  took  the  pipe  in  regular  right 
to  left  rotation,  and  each  puffed  four  times.  Certain  songs  were  sung,  and 
the  pipestem  dance  was  performed,  after  which  all  cried,  ''Hau,  haul  "and 
the  matter  was  then  arbitrated,  and  the  pipe  really  smoked. 

There  have  been  three  pipes  among  the  Cree,  but  there  are  only  two 
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now,  as  the  Qu'Appelle  River  band  sent  theirs  to  the  Blood  to  make  peace, 
and  the  latter  still  have  it. 

Andrew  Bear  said  that  years  ago  the  Cree  and  Sioux  made  peace  and 
agreed  to  suspend  the  sacred  pipestem  from  a  pole  at  their  camps  as  a  sign 
that  they  were  at  peace.  A  band  of  Sioux  surprised  a  camp  of  Cree  at 
Bound  Lake,  where  this  sign  had  been  omitted  by  mistake,  and  slew  most 
of  them,  Spotted-one's  father  and  two  wives  escaping.  A  war  party  was 
organized  which  pursued  the  Sioux,  missed  them  but  found  a  Sioux  village 
where  the  symbol  had  been  omitted  likewise,  and  attacked  it  by  mistake. 
Both  raiding  parties  found  the  sacred  stems  when  they  looted  each  other's 
camps,  and  both  were  sorry,  so  peace  was  easily  restored.  This  was  seventy 
to  seventy-five  years  ago. 


SMOKING  TO  THE  GREAT  SPIRIT. 

This  ceremony,  which  seems  identical  with  one  reported  among  the 
Bilngi,  save  that  it  lacks  the  torture  features,  is  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  usually  given  by  some  member  of  the  band  in  fulfillment  of  a 
vow  made  when  some  relative  was  ill.  According  to  Chief  Walter,  the  host 
in  1913,  from  whom  this  information  was  obtained  in  the  lodge,  before  the 
function,  it  must  be  held  every  year,  and  always  by  a  diflFerent  person.  No 
invitations  are  sent,  but  the  news  is  allowed  to  leak  out  and  all  members  of 
the  band  who  are  so  inclined  contribute  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

The  ceremony  for  1913  took  place  during  the  night  of  June  8th,  and  the 
writer  was  present  at  the  invitation  of  Chief  Walter,  the  host,  and  several 
of  the  elders.  It  was  an  exceedingly  simple  procedure  and  devoid  of 
dramatic  elements.  The  rites  began  at  sun  down,  and  were  held  on  the 
prairie.  An  unorganized  camp  clustered  about  the  tipi  which  stood  in  the 
center  with  another  tent  nearby.  One  tent  was  merely  used  as  a  storehouse 
for  the  paraphernalia,  and  was  of  the  usual  form.  The  other  ceremonial 
lodge  was  very  large,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  at  least  forty  lodge 
poles  being  employed  in  its  construction.  (Fig.  3.)  It  was  minus  any 
door,  and  was  entered  by  lifting  the  wall  canvas.  Between  the  two  tents 
a  poplar  pole  crowned  with  leaves  was  erected,  bearing  a  British  flag,  a 
square  of  red  broadcloth,  and  a  human  figure  of  leaves,  about  three  feet 
high,  with  a  leafy  prescent  in  each  hand. 

The  host  was  in  the  lodge  long  before  dark,  and  just  at  dusk  the  servant 
(skaup^wis)  bearing  the  four  pipes  to  be  used,  and  followed  by  four  boys. 
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passed  from  his  lodge  to  the  tent,  wailing,  circled  it  once,  and  entered. 
Immediately  the  host  came  out  and  announced  through  the  camp  that  the 
time  had  drawn  nigh  and  the  guests  were  to  assemble. 

Entering  the  lodge  it  was  observed  that  the  center  was  occupied  by  an  altar 
about  six  inches  deep,  cut  out  of  the  sod  (Fig.  3).  In  the  middle  blazed  a 
fire,  and  on  the  east  and  west  sides  were  incense  fires  which  were  constantly 
supplied  with  sweetgrass  by  two 
attendants  seated  by  them.  These 
men  lit  the  pipes  for  the  host  and 
elders.  The  host  filled  them  him- 
self. The  host's  place  was  to  the 
north,  and  to  his  left  on  the  east 
side  were  a  stuffed  grass  object, 
apparently  representing  a  buffalo, 
and  four  posts  about  one  foot  high, 
covered  with  cloth.  From  the  poles 
above  hung  calicoes  and  four  strips 
of  scarlet  broadcloth,  all  sacrifices 
contributed  by  the  devotees. 

The  participants  were  seated  all 
about  the  walls  of  the  lodge,  the 
oldest  men  in  the  east,  (all  entered 
from  the  west),  and  the  women 
together  in  the  northwest.     The 

host  was  naked,  with  a  blanket  about  his  loins.  His  hair  hung  loose,  and 
he  should  have  been  painted  white,  according  to  Jacob  Bear,  but  was 
guiltless  of  pigment.  In  front  of  him  the  four  pipes  rested  on  the  altar  on 
a  little  rack  of  twigs.  He  talked  to  me,  saying  that  it  was  through  the 
pipes  that  he  would  appeal  to  Gitce  Manitu.  Presently  Walter  arose  and 
spoke,  concluding  by  stretching  his  arms  skyward  in  prayer.  Food  which 
circled  the  altar  in  kettles,  and  tea  were  distributed. 

The  next  event,  the  opening  of  the  ceremony  now  took  place.  The  host 
arose,  and  beginning  in  the  east  circled  the  lodge  once,  grasping  a  pole  in 
each  hand  and  weeping,  mumbling  a  prayer  between  sobs,  until  he  had 
concluded  the  circuit.  He  then  incensed  and  filled  the  largest  pipe,  offered 
it  to  all  the  gods  and  passed  it  to  Four-clouds,  who  sat  on  his  left.  Here  an 
attendant  lit  it  and  Four-clouds  in  an  outburst  of  tears  and  wailing  sobbed  a 
prayer,  smoked,  and  passed  the  pipe  to  his  left.     Thus  it  circled  the  lodge. 

Reaching  behind  him,  Walter  then  took  up  the  bundle  of  rawhide  rattles, 
consecrated  them,  and  passed  them  to  Four-clouds,  who  intoned  a  prayer  in 
a  broken  voice,  keeping  time  with  the  rattle.    Then  those  furnished  with 


Fig.  3.  Diagram  of  the  "Smoking  Tent." 
a.  The  host's  place;  b-c.  Sacred  pipes;  d. 
Fireplace;  e.  Incense  flres;  /.  Image  of  a  buf- 
falo; g.  Stakes  with  offering;  h,  Men  partici- 
pants;   i,  Entrance;   J,  Women  participants. 
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rattles  took  up  the  chant.  During  the  entire  evening  one  man  who  sat 
behind  Walter  hidden  by  offerings  kept  up  a  continuous  tooting  on  a  whbtle. 
This  was  the  scope  of  the  entire  function,  the  pipes  and  rattles  circulated 
till  dawn  with  endless  repetition.  Then  a  crier  announced  the  end  of  the 
ceremony  which  was,  as  can  be  seen,  simply  a  prayer  meeting.  The  lodge 
was  instantly  dismantled  and  the  offerings  carried  out  into  the  bushes  and 
there  left  to  rot  &s  sacrifices.  The  songs  and  prayers  related  to  the  passing 
of  the  old  days,  the  vanishing  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  dominance  of  the 
whites.  They  also  included  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  present 
goodness  and  prayers  that  his  mercy  might  continue. 


SEXUAL  CONFESSION. 

The  following  peculiar  sexual  confession  was  sometimes  held.  A  man 
would  erect  his  tent  over  a  spirit  stone  or  a  buffalo  skull,  and,  calling  the 
men  together  would  order  them  to  recount  their  illicit  sexual  relations. 
This  they  were  all  obliged  to  do,  and  truthfully,  otherwise  ill  luck  would 
overtake  them.  The  ceremony  is  similar  to  that  found  among  the  Plains- 
Ojibway  (Bfingi),  Crow,  and  Blackfoot. 

Once  Jacob  Bear's  nitistawa  (son's  father-in-law)  went  to  visit  another 
band.  A  girl,  a  young  widow,  of  that  band  was  staying  with  his  people, 
and,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  she  followed  him  at  a  distance.  When  he 
made  camp  and  went  to  bed,  she  joined  him.  He  had,  however,  made  a 
vow  of  temporary  sexual  purity  and  that  night  he  refused  all  her  advances. 
The  same  thing  happened  the  next  night,  but  the  following  evening  they 
reached  her  camp.  The  girl  told  her  relatives  that  she  had  slept  with  the 
man  every  night  and  was  married  to  him.  He  denied  it,  declared  that  he  had 
no  intercourse  with  her,  and  refused  to  marry  her.  The  next  day  one  of  her 
relatives  called  a  sexual  confession  before  a  spirit  rock  especially  to  entrap 
him,  but  he  was  able  to  enter  the  lodge  and  swear  to  his  purity,  an  act  which 
those  present  justly  considered  a  remarkable  feat. 
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BEAR  CUSTOMS  AND  CEREMONIES. 

Unlike  the  Eastern  Cree,  the  Plains-Cree  at  the  Crooked  Lake  Agency 
have  no  ceremony  prior  to  killing  a  bear,  but  after  the  bear  is  slain  it  is  laid 
out  on  its  stomach  with  its  head  between  its  paws.  A  mark  is  made  on  its 
forehead  and  on  the  back  of  its  neck  with  yeHow  ochre  and  a  pile  of  red  cloth 
is  put  on  its  head.  A  pipe  is  then  fitted  and  given  to  the  bear  with  a  prayer 
for  its  good  will.  Then  the  pipe  is  offered  to  all  the  gods  and  the  dream 
guardians  of  those  present.  The  bear  is  always  so  treated  after  having  been 
brought  into  the  slayer's  tent,  where  it  is  laid  out  in  the  guest's  place.  After 
the  ceremony  a  feast  is  made. 

According  to  Four-clouds  the  skull  of  the  bear  is  not  preserved  or  hung 
up,  although  he  stated  that  the  "bell"  pendant  from  the  neck  of  the  moose 
is  always  hung  up  on  the  nearest  tree  as  soon  as  that  animal  is  slain,  as  an 
offering  to  the  gods.  The  bear's  bones  too  are  cast  about  promiscuously, 
and  allowed  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  dogs,  something  that  an  Eastern  Cree  would 
not  tolerate.  Jacob  Bear,  who  is  an  Eastern  Cree,  told  me  that  he  had 
observed  that  the  customs  of  the  Plains-Cree  were  at  variance  with  those 
practised  by  his  father  in  all  these  regards.  Grizzly  bears  were  considered 
so  formidable  that  they  were  only  hunted  by  parties  of  warriors. 

The  following  synonyms  for  bear  (milskwO)  were  noted.     Some  are  the 

same  as  those  used  by  the  Eastern  Cree,  but  the  Plains  people  could  give  no 

reasons  for  this ;  — 

wakaiuc  —  crooked 
okemauokusan  —  chief's  son 
neokwataicin  —  ? 
nestoiuc  —  tired  (?) 

Four-legged  human,  is  still  another  term. 

On  the  evening  of  June  16,  1913,  Neil  Sauwustim  shot  a  bear.  The 
following  day  at  noon  the  writer  visited  KenewuskwahQm's  camp  where 
Sauwustim  was  staying  and  there  partook  of  the  bear  feast.  The  skin  had 
already  been  removed  and  was  lying  folded  up,  head  outermost,  in  the  place 
of  honor.  In  front  of  it  sat  K^tikanakwils  (Spotted-one),  Kenewusk- 
wahdm  (variously  translated  as  Four-clouds,  and  as  "  Piercing-clouds-by- 
means-of-four-spikes-in-his-breasts),  and  the  writer.  The  slayer  of  the  bear, 
Four-clouds'  son-in-law,  and  Four-clouds'  son,  who  acted  as  skaupcwis 
for  the  occasion,  sat  at  the  right.  Other  guests  were  on  the  left,  and  the 
women  near  the  door.     The  kettle  of  bear  meat  seethed  and  bubbled  over  a 
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fire  in  the  center  of  the  lodge.  For  some  time,  while  the  meat  cooked. 
Four-clouds  busied  himself  with  preparing  tobacco  and  kinnikinic  which  he 
cut  up  and  mixed  on  a  square  board.  When  the  meat  was  ready,  the  skaup4- 
wb  distributed  it,  giving  the  lion's  share  to  K^tikanakwib. 

When  the  meat  was  portioned  off,  Four-clouds  made  a  short  address, 
filled  the  pipe,  gave  it  to  Spotted-one,  and  lighted  it  while  he  puffed. 
Spotted-one,  then,  as  master  of  ceremonies,  for  he  is  a  distinguished  old  man, 
smoked  a  few  puffs  and  then  offered  the  mouthpiece  skyward  praying  that 
the  day  should  be  propitious  and  that  no  one  should  be  injured  while  the  sun 
shone.  He  then  offered  it  to  the  ground  with  a  prayer  that  the  powers  of 
darkness  should  be  equally  kind  to  men,  then  to  the  four  world  quarters 
with  prayers  to  the  winds,  and  last  of  all  to  the  bear,  telling  it  that  it  had 
been  slain  to  furnish  food,  and  begging  its  good  will  and  future  abundance 
of  bears.  He  then  passed  back  the  pipe  which  was  relighted  and  passed  to 
the  rest.  Next  Spotted-one  raised  the  dish  of  bear  meat  before  him  above 
his  bowed  head  as  an  offering  to  Gitce  Manitu  to  whom  he  prayed.  Lower- 
ing the  dish  he  cut  off  some  tiny  morsels  of  each  kind  of  flesh  thereon,  and 
cast  them  in  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice.  The  ceremonies  were  now  over,  but  the 
pipe  passed  frequently.  Sawustim  related  how  he  had  seen  and  slain  the 
bear,  and  Four-clouds  regaled  us  with  bear  stories  of  the  past.  Each  had 
brought  his  own  dish  and  at  the  end  each  carried  home  some  meat. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  discussion  of  Pawnee  societies  was  prepared  by  James  R« 
Murie,  a  member  of  the  Skid(  division,  under  the  direction  of  the  editor 
who  is  in  the  main  responsible  for  its  form  and  limitations.  Mr.  Murie's 
method  was  to  collect  and  write  out  in  full  such  information  on  the  several 
topics  as  could  be  secured.  These  notes  were  then  made  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral conferences  with  the  editor  during  which  the  present  manuscript  was 
prepared.  It  being  thus  essentially  an  original  contribution,  the  editor 
has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  add  comments  on  the  previous  literature. 
The  important  titles  on  the  Pawnee  are  the  three  articles  by  John  B.  Dunbar 
in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  1880-81;  Pawnee  Hero  Stories 
(1893)  by  George  Bird  Grinnell;  The  Hake  (1894)  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher; 
and  two  volumes  of  myths  by  George  A.  Dorsey;  Traditions  of  the  Skidi 
Pawnee  (1904)  and  The  Pawnee  Mythology  (1906).  In  all  of  these  except  the 
two  first,  Mr.  Murie  was  a  collaborator. 

While  this  paper  is  primarily  concerned  with  societies  as  treated  in  the 
preceding  pages,  a  general  outline  of  the  tribal  ceremonial  scheme  is  given 
for  perspective,  there  being  no  publication  to  date  that  treats  this  subject 
systematically.  This  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  place  and  significance  of  Pawnee  societies  as  parts  of  their  culture  com- 
plex. 

The  drawings  are  by  Mr.  S.  Ichikawa  from  specimens  and  sketches 
furnished  by  the  author. 

The  Editor. 
September,  1914. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PAWNEE. 

The  Pawnee  formerly  lived  along  the  Platte  River  in  what  is  now  Ne- 
braska. They  were  composed  of  four  independent  tribes,  the  Skidf,  Chauf/ 
Kit'kah&xki,  and  Pftahaulrata.  Of  these,  the  Skidl  was  the  largest  and  in 
most  respects  the  leading  tribe.  In  language,  it  differs  slightly  from  the 
other  three  tribes  which  have  one  and  the  same  dialect.  The  Skidf  were 
composed  of  thirteen  villages,  or  bands.  The  Pftahaufrata  were  in  two 
villages,  the  Kawarakis  and  Pitahauirat.  The  Chaui  and  Kitlcah&xki 
were  each  single  villages. 

These  villages,  or  bands,  were  the  social  units  but  seemingly  placed  no 
rigid  restrictions  upon  marriage.  A  man  got  his  place  in  a  village  through 
his  mother.  The  women  never  left  the  village  in  which  they  were  bom,  but 
if  a  man  numied  a  woman  from  another  village,  he  must  go  there  to  live. 
His  children  were  always  considered  members  of  the  mother's  village.  In 
fact,  the  villages  were  in  principle  endogamous,  for  a  man  could  not  marry 
outside  except  with  the  consent  of  his  village  as  represented  by  the  govern- 
ing oflScials,  who  usually  opposed  such  unions  on  the  ground  that  the  strength 
of  the  village  would  be  depleted. 


The  Bundle  Scheme. 

The  basis  of  the  social  and  political  organization  of  the  Skidf  is  their 
peculiar  sacred  bundle  scheme,  the  detailed  discussion  of  which  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Hence,  we  shall  but  briefly  note  its 
general  outline.  The  name  for  a  sacred  bimdle  is  chdharipiru  (chuhuru, 
rainstorm;  ripiru,  wrapped  up),  but  sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  as  atira 
(mother),  referring  in  this  case  to  two  ears  of  com  kept  in  each  bundle  and 
S3rmbolically  spoken  of  as  the  mother  of  the  people.  The  reference  to  rain 
is  due  to  the  conception  that  the  important  powers  of  the  world  reside  in 
the  west,  the  home  of  the  thunderers,  from  whence  the  powers  of  the  bundles 


>  The  ChAuf  were  known  to  the  French  u  the  Grand  Pawnee  and  their  chief  as  le  grand 
dief.  The  Slddl  aU  Ured  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  in  Nebraska  while  the  other  three 
dMdaoa  were  to  the  south.  In  the  Journal  of  La  Vftrendrye.  1743,  the  lodge  of  the  Grand 
Ohlef  Is  mentioned,  which  inddentaUy  enables  us  to  locate  the  route  of  this  explorer.  In 
aboriginal  days  the  Slddl  seem  to  have  been  noted  as  cultivators  of  com  and  have  traditions 
of  TliltB  firom  distant  tribes  to  replenish  their  stock  of  seed.  Even  the  Comanche  made  such 
visits.  Acooiding  to  Murie,  the  Skidl  villages  were  often  called  the  Awahi  (Harahey)  and 
when  Coranado  reached  the  \nchita  they  were  naturally  referred  to  as  the  leading  people  of 
the  country. —  Ed. 
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come.  While  all  these  bundles  had  their  individualities,  they  had  certain 
ceremonies  in  common:  thus  at  the  sound  of  the  first  thunder  in  spring, 
the  keeper  of  each  bundle  must  immediately  open  it  with  the  proper  pro- 
cedure and  make  an  offering  of  dried  buffalo  meat  to  the  powers  in  the  west.* 
This  offering  is  burned,  but  after  the  ceremony  the  remaining  meat  is 
cooked  and  served. 

As  to  how  far  this  applied  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  Pawnee,  cannot 
be  determined  for  they  have  not  preserved  their  bundles  and  rituals  to  the 
same  extent  as  have  the  Skidf.  The  Chaul  are  known  to  have  had  three 
bundles,  the  Pftahaufrata,  two;  but  those  of  the  Kit'kahixki  passed  out  so 
long  ago  that  no  definite  number  can  be  enumerated.  The  rituals  of  all 
these  bundles  were  seemingly  different  from  those  of  the  Skidf  in  that  so 
far  as  we  know  they  did  not  have  the  regular  thunder  ceremony,  but  conse- 
crated the  bundles  to  certain  animals.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  if  the 
sacred  ears  of  corn  were  kept  in  these  bundles  as  in  those  of  the  Skidi,  but 
there  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  they  were. 

In  the  Skidl  scheme  there  were  thirteen  \nllages,  each  of  which  had  a 
bundle: — 

1  Tu'^rikaku  ,  center  village;  the  Evening  Star  bundle. 

2  Kitkahapaku^tu,  old  village;  the  four  leading  bundles  are  kept  in 
this  village. 

3  Tu'^hitspiat,  stretching  out  in  the  bottom  lands. 

4  Tu**kitskita,  village  on  branch  of  a  river. 

5  Tu  wahukasa,  village  stretching  across  a  hill;  the  Morningstar 
bundle.     (This  bundle  was  finally  divided  into  two.) 

6  Arikararikuchu,  big  antlered  elk  standing. 

7  Arikarariki**,  small  antlered  elk  standing. 

8  Tu  huchaku,  village  in  a  ravine;  the  left  hand  bundle,  all  use  left 
hands  in  the  ceremonv. 

9  TuNvarakaku,  village  in  thick  timber. 

10  Akapaxsawa,  skull  painted  on  tipi. 

1 1  Skisa  rikus,  fish  hawk. 

12  Stixkautit,  black  ear  of  com. 

13  Turawi,  part  of  a  village. 

These  thirteen  villages  were  organized  or  federated  under  this  bundle 
scheme  and  so  had  a  common  government.     The  supreme,  or  original 


1  The  Evening  Star  (calf  bundle)  is  the  chief  power  in  the  west.  Four  other  stars  in  the 
west  represent  the  clouds,  thunders,  lightning,  and  the  winds,  or  the  four  leading  bundles. 
These  four  stars  are  supposedly  sitting  in  the  west,  acting  as  priests.  They  are  sitting  there 
with  a  parfleche  filled  with  dried  buffalo  meat;  also,  they  are  sitting  with  a  hill  of  com,  the 
stalks  always  green,  and  a  place  in  fk'ont  of  them  as  the  altar. 
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authority  resided  in  the  evening  star  bundle  ^  of  the  center  village,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  federation  of  these  villages,  powers  were  delegated  to  four 
special  or  main  bundles  which  in  turn  served  as  the  basis  of  the  governing 
power.    These  were: — 

1.  The  Yellow  Tipi,  or  Yellow  Star  bundle,  pertaining  to  the  powers 
of  the  Northwest  (akardkata,  yellow  tipi). 

2.  The  Mother-bom-again,  or  White  Star  bundle,  the  powers  of  the 
Southwest  (atfratatariwdta,  mother  born  again). 

3.  The  Leading  Cornstalk,  or  Red  Star  bundle,  the  power  cf  the  South- 
east (skawd'ha  kit^wi,  literally,  a  lucky  woman  as  leader,  but  refers  to  a 
corn  symbol). 

4.  The  Big  Black  Meteoric  Star  bundle,  or  the  bundle  "with  a  round 
thing  tied  on"  pertains  to  the  Northeast  (riwiruchaku,  round  thing  on). 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  Human  Skull  bimdle  and  the  North  Star 
bundle.  These  bundles  may  be  said  to  be  general  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  attached  to  no  particular  village  but  minister  to  the  Skid!  at  large. 

There  were,  however,  two  indep)endent  Skidl  villages  that  refused  to 
enter  the  federation.  These  were  the  Squash  Vine  village  (pahukstatu) 
and  Wolf-standing-in-water  \'illage  (skirirara).  Each  of  these  villages  had 
a  bunflle,  but  little  in  common  with  the  ritual  scheme  of  the  federated  vil- 
lages. 

The  federation  of  the  thirteen  villages  is  represented  and  formalized  in  a 
ceremony  known  as  the  four-pole  ceremony.  For  this  a  circular  embank- 
ment was  thrown  up  with  an  opening  to  the  east.  Out  in  front  of  this 
entrance  was  a  small  mound  of  earth  taken  from  the  fire  pit  and  inside  at 
the  west  a  raised  altar  platform.  Around  the  inside  of  the  ring  of  earth 
was  a  screen  of  green  branches  set  up  in  the  ground.  Arranged  around 
the  fireplace  were  four  poles  bearing  a  tuft  of  branches  at  the  top;  a  white 
pole  of  Cottonwood,  a  red  of  box  elder,  a  black  of  elm,  and  a  yellow  of  willow. 
In  the  ceremony  the  bundles  enumerated  above  and  their  keepers  had  fixed 
po.sitions  according  to  their  rank  and  the  geographical  relations  of  the 
respective  villages.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  diagram  most  of  the  bundles 
are  upon  the  north  side  of  the  enclosure,  these  lived  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ix)upe  River,  the  others  upon  the  south  side.  The  positions  of  the 
priests  of  the  bundles  are  shown  in  the  diagram  and  in  the  ceremony  the 
l>undles  are  opened  before  them  in  order  (Fig.  1). 

The  leading  bundles  are  associated  with  the  four  poles,  according  to  the 
colors  as  stateil  in  their  enumeration.     These  bundles,  poles,  colors,  etc., 


1  The  Evening  Star,  or  red  calf  bundle  (arfpahat.  red  calf)  may  be  called  upon  in  time  of 
need  to  supplement  the  powers  of  a  leading  bimdle.  Because  of  this  relation  to  the  four 
leading  bimdles  it  Is  sometimes  called  rakatlra  Gay  across  them). 
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represent  the  powers  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  and  also  stand  for 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  but  in  no  fixed  order,  the  season 
a  bundle  represents  being  determined  by  the  order  of  the  ceremony. 

A  brief  abstract  of  the  mythical  account  of  the  inauguration  of  this 
federation  may  make  the  foregoing  clearer: — 


SOUTH  Siom 


HOtfTHSfOe 


Fig.  1.  Diagrun  thowing  the  Seats  of  Prints  and  their  Village  Bundles,  In  the  Four- 
pole  Oeremony.  The  numerals  are  from  the  table  of  Tillages  in  the  text.  The  places  of  the 
four  main  bundles  and  the  special  bundles  are  designated  by  their  respectlYe  names. 


Evening  Star  (Venus)  is  the  keeper  of  the  firesticks  which  she  received  when 
she  married  Morning  Star  (Man).  He  was  the  ruling  spirit  to  the  east  of  the  milky 
way.  Evening  Star  was  a  beautiful  woman  and  very  powerful.  She  was  opposed 
to  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  man  and  had  overcome  all  the  stars  seeking  her  in 
marriage.  Supporting  her  were  four  great  powers,  or  stars,  the  Bear,  Panther, 
Wildcat,  and  Wolf.    There  was  also  a  great  serpent  group  of  stars.    Morning  Star 
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overcame  all  of  these  in  turn.  Thus,  he  secured  Evening  Star.  Then  follows  the 
familiar  vanquishing  of  vaginal  teeth.  In  course  of  time,  a  daughter  was  bom. 
The  earth  was  then  created  for  the  home  of  this  child.  The  Sun  and  Moon  became 
IMtfents  of  a  boy  and  he  also  was  placed  upon  the  earth. 


Fig.  2.  Diagnun  of  the  earthwork  Enclosure  for  the  Four-pole  Geremony:  A,  altar 
for  the  buffalo  dcuU;  W,  white  pole  (oottonwood) ;  Y,  yellow  pole  (wUlow);  R,  rod  pole 
(box  alder):  B,  black  pole  (elm) ;  F,  flro  pit;  M,  earth  taken  fTom  the  flro  pit.  During  the 
ceremony  »  ecreen  of  green  branches  is  set  up  inside  the  embankment.  The  poles  aro  young 
trees  trimmed  to  a  tew  branches  at  the  top.  The  seats  and  positions  of  bundles  were  as  shown 
In  Fig.  1. 


After  many  years  when  the  people  were  numerous,  Morning  Star  demanded  a 
human  sacrifice  as  a  return  for  his  trials.  Evening  Star  gave  one  man  and  woman 
directions  for  making  the  Yellow  Calf  bundle.  Then  Evening  Star  told  him  that 
there  were  many  people  scattered  over  the  earth  and  that  he  should  call  them  to- 
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gether.  So  Errand  Man  was  soit  out.  Frmn  each  village  came  the  people  with 
their  sacred  bundle.  Errand  Man  told  the  chief  that  upon  Elkhom  River  he  found 
a  village  of  eartlh4odge8  covered  with  squash  vines  in  which  a  bundk  ceremony  was 
going  on  in  consequence  of  which  they  refused  to  come.  Also  on  Looking  Glass 
Creek  he  came  to  a  village  where  the  people  had  just  performed  a  ceremony  to  call 
the  buffalo  and  as  the  buffalo  were  at  hand,  they  could  not  accept  the  invitation. 
Most  of  the  buffalo  were  killed  upon  the  ice  which  during  the  day  was  covered  with 
water.  The  wolves  stood  around  the  carcasses  and  many  were  cau^t  by  the  feet 
as  the  ice  formed  at  nig^t.  So  these  two  villages  did  not  take  part  in  the  general 
bimdle  ceremony  and  were  known  as  the  Squash  Vine  and  Wolf-standing-^n-the- 
water. 

Thoee  who  had  assembled  now  performed  t^e  four-pole  ceremony.  The  keeper 
of  the  bundle  and  his  priest  occupied  their  regular  seats  at  the  back  of  the  lodge  and 
as  the  bimdles  of  other  villages  arrived  those  from  the  north  took  seats  on  that  side 
and  thoee  from  the  south  upon  the  other.  The  village  of  the  host  was  then  caUed 
Center  Village. 

The  special  federation  of  these  Skidi  villages  necessitated  a  governing 
organization  different  from  that  of  the  other  divisions.  The  governing 
body  was  a  society  of  chiefs,  twelve  or  more  in  number.  It  seems  that  in 
principle  there  was  to  be  one  chief  for  each  village  bundle,  though  as  such 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bundle.  WTien  the  chiefs  society  met  in  a 
lodge  they  took  their  seats  in  the  same  order  as  indicated  in  the  diagram  of 
the  four-pole  ceremony,  but  the  bundles  were  not  brought  into  the  lodge. 
Two  errand  men  were  members  and  sat  bv  the  door.*  The  chiefs  were  of 
equal  rank  and  inherited  their  office.  However,  there  w^as  some  selection, 
for  the  elderly  men  filled  vacancies  from  those  directly  descended  from 
chiefs.  All  the  chiefs  taken  together  constituted  the  tribal  council  of  tlie 
Skidf. 

The  chiefs  are,  however,  not  the  highest  authority,  that  distinction 
belonging  to  the  priests  of  the  four  main  bundles.  Their  office  is  hereditary; 
each  priest  selects  an  assistant  from  his  near  relatives  who  thus  liecomes 
qualified  to  become  priest  in  turn.  In  rotation  the  four  leading  priests  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  for  one  year,  counting 
from  the  first  thunder  in  the  spring  until  fall.  This  chief  priest  is  the 
highest  authority;  he  is  the  source  of  final  appeal  and  to  him  all  acts  of  the 
council  of  chiefs  must  be  referred.  The  buffalo  hunt  in  particular  must 
be  regulated  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  bundle  whose  priest  happens 
to  be  in  charge.  .Vs  noted  above,  the  Red  Calf  bundle  is  superior  to  the 
leading    Imndles,  but   its   priest  cannot  exercise  authority  except  he  l>c 


1  As  noted  above,  two  villages  rerused  to  join  in  the  federation.  Later,  they  were  taken 
in  and  their  chiefis  were  given  seats  in  the  vacant  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  lodge,  but  they 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  four-pole  ceremony. 
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officially  called  upon  to  assume  it.  As  previously  noted,  there  was  a  curi- 
ous arrangement  in  that  the  keeper  of  the  bundle  could  be  endowed  with 
the  power  of  all  four  bundles.  This  we  do  not  fully  understand,  but 
in  case  buffalo  should  fail,  owing  to  the  weak  powers  of  the  chief  priest, 
special  ceremonies  would  be  performed  to  pool,  or  unite,  the  powers  of  the 
four  main  bundles  by  temporarily  merging  their  power  into  the  ritual  of  the 
Red  Calf  bundle.  This  bundle  alone  contains  firesticks;  its  keeper  builds 
the  council  fire,  and  in  the  old  Skidf  scheme  of  villages  it  belonged  to  the 
central  village.  Its  keeper  must  also  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  of  the 
other  four  bundles,  and  in  a  way  he  alone  can  call  the  whole  tribe  together. 
Yet,  it  is  only  in  times  of  great  trial,  that  he  by  special  ceremonies  becomes 
the  chief  priest.  It  is  only  when  the  four  leading  bundles  fail  to  provide 
buffalo  and  the  people  are  starving  that  the  chiefs  beg  the  priest  whose 
bundle  is  then  leader  to  call  upon  the  calf  bundle  to  lead.  The  priest  gives 
his  consent.  Then  he  fills  the  sacred  pipe  with  native  tobacco  and  hands 
the  pipe  to  his  chief  who  goes  to  the  tipi  of  the  calf  bundle  priest.  When 
the  chief  enters  the  tipi  he  walks  to  the  priest  who  offers  the  pipe  to  him  and 
explains  why  he  has  done  so.  The  priest,  knowing  the  wants  of  the  people, 
receives  the  pipe.  The  chief  thanks  him;  lights  his  pipe  and  waits.  When 
the  chief  receives  the  pipe  he  returns  to  the  other  priests*  lodge  and  returns 
the  pipe,  telling  him  that  the  other  priest  had  received  the  pipe.  The  priest 
and  people  are  glad.  Then  the  ceremony  of  transferring  power  is  carried 
out.     It  is  the  l)elief  that  the  buffalo  will  then  come  dashing  into  the  village. 

The  priests  of  the  four  leading  bundles  and  the  priest  of  the  Red  Calf 
bundle  are  thus  seen  to  be  important  personages.  W^hile  each  of  the  other 
bundles  has  its  priest,  his  function  is  quite  secondary;  in  fact,  he  is  little 
more  than  a  custodian,  providing  the  meat  and  com  necessary  to  the  cere- 
mony. The  principle  of  operation  is  that  the  ceremony  for  each  bundle  is 
conducte<l  by  one  of  the  five  leading  priests,  i.  e.,  the  priest  of  the  Red  Calf 
bundle  must  always  be  present,  and  the  conductor  is  either  he  or  one  of  the 
four  leading  priests,  as  the  ritual  may  require.  Normally  all  five  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present.  There  is  a  partial  exception  in  the  Morning  Star 
bundle  for  in  this  case  the  conductor  of  the  ceremony  was  a  special  official 
of  the  village,  not  its  keeper,  but  even  he  was  under  obligation  to  call  in  the 
calf  bundle  priest  who  alone  knew  the  creation  rituals,  and  the  two  leading 
rituals  for  all  bundles.  In  short,  with  the  exception  just  cited,  the  calf 
bundle  priest  was  required  to  know  the  ritual  of  each  bundle  and  if  need  be 
conduct  each  ceremony;  the  four  leading  priests  were  to  a  less  degree  re- 
quired to  do  the  same. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  custodianship  of  a  bundle 
IS  in  the  hands  of  the  womar.     She  cares  for  it  at  all  times  and  knows  some 
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of  the  important  features  of  the  ritual;  yet  in  all  ceremonies  except  that  of 
the  four-pole,  she  is  barred  from  so  much  as  looking  inside  while  the  bundle 
is  open.  All  the  men  and  boys  are  at  liberty  to  come  in  and  sit  with  the 
bundles  at  their  respective  villages.^ 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  chief  for  each  village  bundle 
(counting  the  four  leading  bundles  as  one)  and  he  is  theoretically  at  least 
the  custodian,  but  there  is  another  man  in  his  village  who  is  the  keeper  of 
the  ritual,  or  the  priest.  He  conducts  the  ceremonies.  In  last  resort,  he  is 
superior  to  the  chief,  especially  the  priests  of  the  calf  bundle  and  the  four 
leading  bundles.  Hence,  a  chief  is  chief  by  virtue  of  his  being  the  custo- 
dian of  a  bundle.  This  is  why  the  society  of  chiefs  has  its  seats  in  the  same 
order  as  the  priests  in  the  four-pole  ceremony.  It  also  makes  clear  the 
significance  of  the  initial  statement  that  the  bundle  scheme  of  the  Skidl  is 
the  basis  of  their  political  and  social  organization.  Likewise,  while  it  is 
true  that  the  chiefs  are  all  of  equal  rank,  the  chief  of  the  four-bundle  village 
who  by  the  way,  is  attached  to  the  yeUow-tipi  bundle,  sits  at  the  head  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  diagram  for  the  four-pole  ceremony,  and  so  is  the  lead- 
ing, or,  head  chief.  He  is  master  of  ceremonies,  but  the  chief  occupying  the 
seat  of  Big  Black  Meteoric  Star  is  the  one  to  conduct  all  the  ritualistic  parts 
of  the  ceremony. 

The  Society  op  Chiefs. 

Among  the  Pftahauirata  there  was  a  special  organization  of  chiefs, 
which  had  its  less  formal  counterparts  among  the  other  divisions.  The  first 
part  of  the  society's  ceremony  is  held  privately  by  the  members,  or  chiefs; 
i.  e.,  those  now  holding  office  and  men  who  have  descended  from  decea'sed 
chiefs.  The  membership  is  strictly  hereditary.  In  the  ceremony  the  leader^ 
or  head  chief,  must  wear  an  old  style  beaver  hat  with  a  red  plume.  The  hat 
is  covered  with  a  dark  neck  cloth  such  as  was  formerly  worn  by  sailors.  The 
meetings  are  secret  and  we  have  no  data;  but  after  these  ceremonies  the 
women  descended  from  chiefs  were  called  into  the  lodge.  Each  woman  has 
to  part  her  hair  and  tie  it  back,  painting  the  part  red.  Woven  sashes  are 
worn  over  the  shoulders  and  wound  around  for  a  belt.  Many  strands  of 
beads  are  worn  around  the  neck.  The  men  all  have  the  roached  hair  and 
wear  feathers  through  the  roach,  but  the  young  men  wear  down  feathers 
only.  Some  wear  leggings  bordered  with  scalplocks  and  eagle  feathers,  and 
black  moccasins.  Each  man  and  woman  carries  the  skin  of  an  eagle.  In 
arranging  the  places  for  the  women,  a  line  of  two  abreast  is  formed:  first 
the  two  leading  men,  behind  them  their  sisters  or  nearest  female  relatives; 

1  Among  the  other  divisions  of  the  Pawnee,  the  regulations  are  the  same,  except  that 
men  must  pay  a  fee  to  the  priests  for  witnessing  a  bundie  ceremony. 
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then  two  men,  and  again  two  of  their  female  relatives,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  line.  Before  the  procession  left  the  lodge  two  large  strong  young  men 
were  caught  in  the  village,  brought  in,  and  the  water  drums  strapped  on 
their  backs  with  one  pack  strap  across  the  forehead  and  one  across  the 
breast.  They  then  marched  out  dancing  and  singing.  In  leaving  the 
lodge,  the  procession  circles  the  fire  four  times  and  when  outside  of  the  door 
again  circles  four  times.  They  then  march  back  into  the  lodge  and  the 
women  file  out  and  go  home,  while  the  men  take  their  seats.  The  drum 
bearers  are  relieved  of  their  burden  and  sent  out,  but  later  they  receive  a 
portion  of  the  meat  from  the  feast.    After  the  feast  the  society  disbands. 

This  society  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  bundle  of  the  Pitahaulrata 
village,  which  is  probable  considering  that  chiefs  are  the  leading  members. 
The  chiefs  painted  red  with  black  rings  around  the  face;  if  yellow,  a  green 
circle:  these  are  the  two  paintings. 

The  Soldiers  or  Pouce. 

Each  chief  selects  one  elderly  warrior  as  his  personal  aid  and  advisor. 
Only  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  high  grade  of  distinction  can  serve 
in  this  capacity.  As  a  body,  these  aids  were  known  as  the  braves,  rahi- 
kuchu.  There  is  thus  one  brave  for  each  village  and  he  selects  three  men  to 
act  as  police  under  his  direction  (raripakusu,  fighting  for  order).  These 
are  strong  and  aggressive  men.  Their  function  was  purely  that  of  village 
and  camp  police.  Their  only  badge  of  office  was  a  special  form  of  club  for 
which  in  recent  years  a  sword  was  substituted.  The  braves  and  police 
served  for  life,  unless  dismissed  for  cause.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  these  police  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  buffalo  hunt. 

The  Buffalo  Hunt. 

The  general  buffalo  hunt  at  whatever  season  of  the  year  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  priest  of  the  leading  bundle  which  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  in  charge.  Preparatory  to  the  hunt  a  ceremony  was  held,  with  the 
chiefs  present,  in  which  the  hunt  was  planned.  The  priest  selected  one  of 
the  bundle  societies  to  act  as  soldiers  for  the  hunt.  The  regular  police  still 
exercised  their  powers  in  the  camp,  but  the  enforcement  of  all  regulations 
for  the  hunt  and  its  conduct  were  in  the  hands  of  the  selected  society.  The 
appointment  was  for  the  hunt  only.  A  special  lodge  was  set  up  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  east  part  of  the  camp,  near  the  center  were  the  lodges  of  the 
chiefs  society  and  of  the  priest.  The  methods  of  punishment  employed  by 
the  soldiers  were  the  same  as  among  other  tribes. 
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THE  BUNDLE  SOCIETIES. 

The  organizations  here  discussed  differed  from  the  others  in  that  they 
were  regarded  as  more  powerful  and  in  some  manner  directly  connected  with 
or  sanctioned  by  the  leading  bundles.  Membership  in  all  was  for  life.  One 
could  be  a  member  of  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  There  were  no  distinc- 
tions of  age,  a  man  being  eligible  at  any  time.  The  four  leaders  of  each 
society  exercised  the  right  of  election  of  members,  though  their  own  places 
were  hereditary,  or  self -elective.  It  was  also  customary  for  all  meml)ers  to 
be  succeeded  at  death  by  a  relative.  The  number  of  members  was  not  fixeil 
and  so  the  leaders  kept  watch  over  the  young  men  to  note  candidates  of 
promise.  Such  of  these  as  showed  signs  of  greatness  were  invited  to  become 
candidates.  Also  the  young  men  of  the  villages  on  their  part  watched  the 
results  and  prestige  of  the  lance  societies  and  sought  membership  in  the  most 
successful  one.  A  solemn  ceremony  of  installation  was  performed  in  which 
they  were  subject  to  tests.  If  one  failed,  he  was  ejected  and  forever  dis- 
qualified. For  one  thing,  the  candidate  must  dance  about  the  village  an 
entire  day,  bearing  the  lance;  should  he  fall  from  exhaustion  or  give  up  from 
fatigue,  he  could  not  proceed  to  membership,  even  though  he  inherited  the 
place. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  these  societies  is  given  in  the  table. 
As  indicated,  their  public  functions  vary,  two  exclusively  for  hunting,  six 
for  war,  and  two  for  either.  In  time  of  need  the  chief  may  call  upon  one  or 
more  of  the  war  societies  to  lead  in  the  line  of  battle  or  to  support  the  regular 
camp  police  in  domestic  troubles.  \Mien  setting  out  upon  a  buffalo  hunt 
the  priest  in  charge  appoints  one  of  the  hunting  societies  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  hunt.  So  far  as  we  know  the  priest  was  free  to  choose,  but 
practically  the  choice  was  restricted  to  one  or  two  organizations.*  Although 
it  is  the  public  function  and  the  bundle  sanction  that  distinguishes  these 
societies  from  the  others,  the  Pawnee  do  not  regard  such  as  the  reasons  for 
their  existence.  They  look  upon  them  as  clubs  or  fraternal  organizations 
for  the  pleasure  and  elevation  of  their  own  members.  In  a  way,  they  were 
for  war,  but  this  seems  due  to  their  having  many  active  brave  men  among 
them  whose  paramount  individual  interests  were  war. 

In  their  public  performances  the  societies  danced  once  about  the  village, 
pausing  before  the  doors  of  leading  men.     This  dance  was  always  performed 


>  For  an  emergency  appointment  of  the  young  dog  society,  see  p.  587. 
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after  dressing  their  lances  and  after  their  appointment  as  police,  and  thus 
preceded  each  general  buffalo  hunt. 

After  the  thunder  ceremonies  for  the  bundles  and  when  the  grass  began 
to  grow,  all  societies  held  the  ceremonies  of  renewing  lances.  In  this  the 
lances  are  made  new,  the  old  ones  being  discarded.  In  general,  four  men  are 
appointed  to  get  the  materials  and  make  up  the  lances.  When  completed, 
a  smoke-offering  ceremony  is  performed  to  dedicate  the  lances,  which  are 
spoken  of  as  "fathers."  This  ceremony  is  followed  by  a  feast.  The  next 
daj-  they  assemble  for  the  dance,  put  on  their  regalia,  take  up  the  lances, 
select  the  bearers  for  them,  and  choose  a  chief  to  cairy  the  pipe.  The 
dancing  then  goes  on  and  finally  the  chief  with  the  pipe,  followed  by  the 
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lance  bearers  and  members,  goes  out  and  all  form  a  circle  in  front  of  the 
lodge  to  dance.  Then  they  go  about  the  village  or  camp  dancing  before  the 
lodges  of  prominent  persons  to  receive  presents.  After  their  return  to  the 
lodge  the  lances  are  put  away  upon  a  pole  and  stood  outside  by  the  door.  In 
the  ceremony  the  people  are  admonished  that  these  lances  are  to  guard  over 
all  and  so  everyone  must  feel  it  his  duty  to  protect  the  lances,  though  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  members  of  the  societies  give  special  care  to  them.  Also,  they 
are  told  that  these  lances  are  to  bring  the  buffalo  and  to  protect  the  people. 
After  four  days  the  feathers  are  taken  from  the  lance  shafts  and  wrapped  up. 
In  later  times  a  general  horseback  parade  aroimd  the  camp  was  made 
by  all  the  societies  jointly,  after  the  renewing  ceremonies  in  the  spring. 
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These  were  highly  decorative  and  spectacular  affairs,  but  seem  to  lack  cere- 
monial elements. 

The  society  appointed  as  soldiers  dress  up  their  lances  and  prepare  a 
horse  to  bear  them.  The  keepers  of  the  lances  always  led  in  the  journeys 
of  the  camp  on  the  hunt  and  set  up  the  lances  at  the  places  where  the  soldier 
lodge  was  to  be.  Here  they  are  kept  and  any  person  in  the  camp  can  take 
them  up  when  going  out  to  look  for  buffalo.  When  going  out  to  take  the 
buffalo,  the  lance  bearers  lead  and  hold  the  line  by  the  lances,  no  one  being 
supposed  to  go  in  advance.  When  buffalo  are  surrounded  the  lance  bearers 
act  as  the  chief  police,  see  that  a  fair  division  of  the  meat  is  made,  settle 
disputes,  etc.  Then  while  butchering  is  going  on  the  lance  bearers  go  up 
to  a  hill  and  watch  for  enemies  and  are  the  last  to  come  into  camp. 

The  lances  of  the  bundle  societies  were  the  leading  ones  and  of  them  the 
crow  lances  were  the  last  to  be  renewed  and  were  in  a  way  the  highest  in 
rank.  When  going  into  battle,  bearers  of  this  special  lance,  must  be  the 
very  last  to  retreat.  The  same  is  true  in  counting  coup,  they  must  wait 
until  all  are  through.  All  the  lance  bearers  must  be  at  the  front  and  may 
plant  their  lances  in  the  ground  far  out  in  advance;  this  is  a  signal  for  all 
the  members  to  rally  around  the  standard  and  stand  fast. 

The  lances  could  never  be  taken  out  in  private  war  parties  or  raids  but 
only  used  to  repel  or  meet  a  general  attack.  The  seats  of  members  were 
fixed  and  arranged  around  the  lodge  in  two  halves,  the  north  and  south  sides. 
This  corresponds  in  a  way  to  the  bimdle  scheme  as  demonstrated  in  Fig.  1. 
New  members  were  given  seats  according  to  the  side  of  their  village  bundle. 
This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  Skidf ;  the  other  divisions  assigned  new  mem- 
bers to  a  side  according  to  the  places  of  their  respective  ancestors. 

The  north  side  conducts,  or  leads,  in  the  winter  ceremonies;  the  south,  the 
summer.  The  organization  of  each  side  is:  a  leader  or  chief,  two  drummers 
and  singers,  one  lance  bearer,  and  one  errand  man,  or  doorkeeper.  There  is 
also  a  herald  who  in  outdoor  ceremonies  is  mounted.  Thus,  for  a  society 
as  a  whole  the  number  of  officers  is  double  the  above. 

When  winter  approaches,  the  societies  hold  a  special  ceremony  by  which 
the  lances  are  stripped  and  the  dressings  wrapped  up  to  remain  until  the 
renewing  ceremony  of  the  following  spring.  At  the  renewing  ceremony  the 
old  lances  are  first  reassembled  but  permanently  retired  when  the  new  (Hies 
have  been  installed.  They  are  not  destroyed  but  kept  to  place  in  the 
graves  of  great  warriors. 

When  the  lance  is  planted  before  the  enemy,  the  bearer  knows  that  he 
must  stand  fast,  he  cannot  take  it  up  except  to  advance  it  toward  the  enemy. 
Hence,  the  planting  of  the  lance  is  really  the  ''no  flight"  obligation.  If, 
however,  the  lance  is  in  danger,  another  member  may  take  it  up  and  carry 
it  out.    The  bearer  may  then  retire. 
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The  Two  Lance  Society. 

The  foUowmg  is  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  renewal 
of  the  lances  as  observed  by  the  writer,  for  the  raris  arusa,  literally  horse 
society,  but  which  we  shall  call  the  two  lance. 

On  May  23,  1002,  the  Skidi  men  were  called  to  the  tipi  of  Known-the-leader 
where  the  new  lances  were  to  be  made  to  replace  the  old  ones  which  were  to  pass  away 
with  the  winter.  This  was  the  time  for  lances  to  be  made  because  Tirawahat  had 
Bent  rains  upon  the  earth.  The  two  lances  were  to  be  given  new  life  so  they  might 
watch  over  and  care  for  the  people.  In  olden  times  two  brave  men  were  selected 
by  the  chief  to  carry  these  lances.  These  were  the  soldiers  who  were  always  obeyed 
by  eveiyone,  for  the  priest  had  sanctified  and  the  gods  breathed  upon  them. 

The  men  entered  the  lodge  which  faced  the  east  and  seated  themselves  in  a  circle. 
Four  priests  who  were  drummers  sat  in  the  west.  Known-the-leader,  who  acted 
as  high  priest,  sat  at  the  north.  The  two  chiefs  sat  one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the 
south  of  the  drummers.  Young-hawk  whose  father  had  formerly  been  a  lance  bearer 
was  at  the  left  of  the  chief  while  at  his  right  sat  Big-crow  whose  father  had  also  been  a 
lance  carrier.  The  two  men  seated  on  either  side  of  the  priests  were  the  lance  bearers. 
Lone-chief,  who  owned  the  chief's  pipe,  sat  on  the  south  side  and  led  the  dance. 
Two  errand  men  sat  opposite  each  other  at  the  north  and  south  of  the  entrance, 
Skidi-man  at  the  north  and  Good-eagle  at  the  south. 

Known-the-leader  addressed  the  two  assistants:  "You  two  go  to  my  lodge  and 
bring  the  old  lances,  the  four  hand  drums,  and  the  four  buffalo  hoof  rattles."  They 
brought  these  and  placed  them  before  the  singers.  Then  Skidi-man  was  sent  for  the 
sacred  pipe  which  he  placed  crosswise  in  front  of  the  drummers.  The  old  lance 
staves  were  brought  and  set  up  near  a  pole  that  had  been  staked  in  the  gpround  and 
tied,  one  on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  staked  pole.  Everything 
being  in  readiness,  Known-the-leader  said,  "Drummers,  chiefs,  young  and  old  men, 
we  are  about  to  renew  the  lances.  You  may  wonder  why  we  change.  We  have  had 
the  old  ones  many  years,  but  I  have  dreamed  that  we  must  again  replace  them." 

Formerly,  it  was  customary  that  the  lances  be  kept  until  the  priest  dreamed 
that  they  be  changed.    This  is  the  myth  given  for  the  lances : — 

Before  the  creation,  the  stars  were  human  being?.  Certain  of  them  ?rare  given 
great  powers.  Tirawahat  gave  stars  the  power  to  create  all  things.  When  the 
earth  was  created,  the  stars  agreed  to  send  Paruxti  (the  wonder  being)  to  the  earth, 
to  see  if  it  were  ready  to  be  peopled.  The  stars  held  a  council,  but  forgot  to  invite 
Fools-wolves  (star).  (Whenever  this  star  comes  up,  the  wolves  howl  because  they 
think  it  is  the  momingstar.) 

Paruxti  was  sent  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  long-haired  giant.  He  was  daubed 
all  over  with  the  sacred  red  paint.  He  wore  large  moccasins  with  the  hair  inside  and 
big  flaps.  Over  his  shoulders  he  wore  a  buffalo  robe  which  covered  him  completely. 
Around  his  waist  was  tied  a  buffalo  hair  rope  with  several  pendant  loops  at  the  back 
which  represented  rain. 

The  council  caused  a  thunderstorm  which  was  followed  by  a  rainbow.  This 
they  broke  in  two,  placing  one  half  in  front  and  the  other  behind  the  giant  as  a 
companion.    The  north  star  and  the  south  star  each  furnished  a  man  to  carry  the 
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rainbow.    The  evening  bIat  provided  s  bag.    The  council  discussed  what  these 

people  should  take  with  them.  Momin^tar  said:  "I  will  supply  a  sacred  bundle 
and  I  wish  eveninptar  to  contrUjute  someone  to  carry  it 
and  four  men  to  care  (or  it." 

Eveningstar  brought  an  ear  of  com  which  was  trans- 
formed into  a  girl,  the  bearer  of  the  bundle.  First  the 
four  men  were  put  into  the  bag,  then  the  girl  wiUi  the 
bundle,  then  people,  and  finally,  the  two  lance  men.  The 
bag  was  tied  so  the  man  could  carry  it  on  his  back. 

It  was  now  time  for  Paruxti  to  visit  the  earth.  Even- 
ingstar  commanded  the  four  powers  in  the  west,  i^louds 
formed,  lightning  and  thunder  were  placed  into  the  clouds. 
Paruxti  was  placed  upon  the  clouds  and  the  wind  slowly 
blew  them  abng  towards  theearth.  Soon  the  clouds  rested 
on  the  earth  and  Paruxti  stood  upon  it.  He  went  towards 
the  east  leaving  footprints  so  the  gods  knew  he  was  on 
his  way. 

One  time  when  he  was  tiled  and  lonesome  he  remem- 
bered what  the  gods  had  told  him  about  the  bag.  He  sat 
down  near  a  stream,  placed  the  bag  in  front  of  himself, 
and  opened  it.  First  the  two  lance  bearers,  carrying  the 
lances,  jumped  out.  They  stopped  some  distance  off,  one 
standing  at  the  south  and  one  at  the  north  side.  Soon 
people  Bprai^  out  and  took  their  places  behind  the  two 
lance  men.  Then  came  the  girl  with  the  sacred  bundle  on 
her  back.     Behind  her  the  four  men  walked  abreast. 

The  two  lance  men  lead  the  people  to  some  level  ground. 
They  stuck  the  lances  into  the  ground  while  the  rest  of  the 
people  put  up  their  tipis.  The  first  one  was  set  up  facing 
east,  (or  the  bundle  girl  and  the  old  men.  The  bundle  was 
hung  up  inside  the  tipi  on  the  west  wall.  The  girl  sat 
beneath  it.  Two  of  the  old  men  sat  on  the  north  and  two 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tipi.  Throughout  the  village  all 
was  bustle  and  confusion.  The  boys,  young  men,  and 
old  men  were  playing  with  their  sticks  and  rings.  For  the 
boys  the  ring  was  small  and  the  sticks  had  two  hooks  on 
one  end.  The  sticks  used  by  the  older  men  were  hooked  at 
one  end  and  had  two  cross  bars  while  the  ring  was  smaller 
than  that  used  by  the  young  boys.  The  oldest  men  played 
with  large  rings  and  straight  sticks.  The  women  eat  in 
circles  and  played  a  game  with  plum  seeds  and  a  basket 

while  others  played  shafts. 

Messengers  were  sent  through  the  village  to  call  out  the  men  to  look  (or  game. 

The  runners  notified  the  people  that  they  had  seen  many  buffalo.    The  men  went 

out  to  hunt  them  and  returned  with  the  meat.    The  first  buffalo  killed  was  taken 

to  the  holy  tipi. 

They  stayed  at  this  place  four  days  when  the  holy  being  told  the  four  old  men  that 

it  was  time  to  move.    Camp  was  broken  and  everyone  returned  to  the  bag,  the  two 

lance  bearers  last  of  all. 


Lance  for  the  Two  Lance 
Bociety.oneoftwo.  The 
cloth  Is  red.  the  (Uthera 
white  (goose)  sod  black 
(crow).  The  pendant 
fe«Uien  are  crow  and 
the  tuft  Bl  the  top.  owl. 
iMlgth.  2.38T  m. 
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Again  Paruxti  went  on  his  way.  Several  times  he  opened  the  bag,  camp  was 
pitched.  He  rested  only  when  the  bag  was  opened.  He  had  traveled  far  to  the  east 
and  had  returned  by  the  north. 

Fools-wolves,  the  wolf  star,  had  seen  Paruxti  on  his  journey  and  said,  ''I  will 
undo  what  the  others  wish  to  do.  I  will  send  a  being  to  the  earth  who  will  ruin 
what  the  others  have  accomplished.''  He  put  a  wolf  on  the  earth  who  became 
himgry  and  ran  hither  and  thither  until  he  discovered  the  tracks  of  Paruxti  which  he 
followed.  The  wonderful  being  who  had  become  tired  and  sleepy,  lay  down.  As  he 
lay  there,  the  wolf  came  up  to  him  and  noticed  the  bag.  He  thought,  "There  must 
be  something  to  eat  in  the  bag.  I  will  take  it  away  and  open  it  and  find  something 
to  eat."  He  dragged  it  to  some  prairie  where  there  was  neither  water  nor  timber 
and  untied  it. 

The  two  lance  men  jumped  out  first.  Wolf  was  frightened  and  jumped  sidewise. 
Soon  people  came  out  of  the  bag  and  he  heard  them  say  that  they  were  going  to  camp 
and  get  something  to  eat.  The  two  lance  men  selected  a  camping  place  and  as  usual 
stuck  their  lances  into  the  ground.  The  people  played  their  games,  but  found  no 
buffalo.  The  men  shouted:  "Something  is  wrong.  Oiur  wonderful  being  must  be 
in  an  ill  humor.    Take  him  something  to  eat." 

Some  men  carried  dried  meat  to  the  wolf  which  he  ate.  The  people  marveled  at 
this  and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  The  wolf  was  brought  to  camp  and  given 
a  place  in  the  tipi  where  the  wonderful  man  sat.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  bum 
incense  in  his  honor  someone  shouted,  "Our  wonderful  being  is  coming  over  the  hills, 
cr3ring  Watch  the  being  in  our  tipi,  for  he  is  not  our  wonderful  being."  The  wolf 
tried  to  get  away,  but  the  people  surrounded  the  tipi  and  killed  him. 

The  four  men  then  burned  some  incense  before  the  wonderful  being  and  anointed 
him  with  red  ointment,  buffalo  fat  mixed  with  red  earth.  All  the  people  were  gath- 
ered around  the  tipi  and  the  wonderful  being  asked  what  had  become  of  the  wolf. 
They  replied,  "We  killed  it."  Then  Paruxti  said,  "Bring  it  and  skin  it.  When  the 
skin  is  dry,  put  it  on  the  bundle  where  it  must  remain.  You  will  always  be  known  as 
the  skiri  (Skidl)  or  wolf  people.  Because  you  killed  the  first  animal  on  earth  you  will 
die  too.  The  gods  in  the  heavens  intended  that  you  live  forever.  You  will  always 
have  the  lances.    Those  who  carry  them  will  be  soldiers." 

Known-the-leader  sent  the  assistant  on  the  north  side  to  the  momingstar  bundle 
tipi  for  owl  feathers  which  are  kept  in  this  bundle  and  to  the  left  hand  bundle  tipi  for 
the  crow  feathers  kept  in  that  bundle.  When  these  were  brought,  the  assistant 
called  for  one  crow  feather  and  one  white  goose  feather  from  each  of  the  other  tipis. 
These  were  brought  in  and  piled  up  in  front  of  the  singers  by  young  boys.  Near  the 
feathers  were  placed  two  strips  of  red  cloth  about  sixteen  inches  wide  together  with 
buckskin,  sinew,  and  an  awl.  Two  men  were  selected  to  procure  cedar  poles  for  the 
lances.    Cedar  was  used  because  the  cedar  tree  "has  life  all  the  time." 

When  the  men  arose,  Known-the-leader  took  up  one  of  the  drums.  The  other 
drummers  each  took  up  the  drum  in  front.  They  sang  a  song  relating  to  the  search 
for  timber.  After  they  sang  four  times,  the  drums  were  set  down.  Then  the  men 
went  out  with  axes  to  cut  the  trees.  Before  actually  cutting  the  poles  four  cutting 
motions  were  made.  When  the  poles  were  brought  in  they  were  placed  one  at  each 
side  of  the  tipi  where  the  young  men  sat.  They  started  to  cut  down  the  pole,  one 
man  on  each  side,  and  when  these  were  tired,  others  took  their  places.  When  the 
poles  were  cut  and  smoothed  down  they  were  placed  crosswise  in  front  of  the  drums. 

The  cloth  was  given  to  the  men  on  either  side  who  sewed  it  with  buckskin  string. 
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One  end  was  lapped  over  enough  to  allow  the  poles  to  be  passed  through.  In  the 
middle,  the  cloth  was  slashed  enough  to  allow  for  the  bearer's  hand.  Feathers  were 
also  placed  before  the  men  who  were  sewing.  They  took  five  crow  feathers  that  were 
equal  in  length  and  cut  the  quills  at  the  ends.  When  these  were  ready  one  of  the 
men  made  perforations  in  the  cloth  with  a  sharp  stick  beginning  at  the  top.  Then 
he  i^aced  the  quill  ends  of  the  feathers  in  the  perforations  and  tied  them  with  sinew. 
Five  swan  feathers  were  attached  in  the  same  way.  This  was  done  for  the  full  length 
of  the  strip,  five  crow  feathers  alternating  with  five  swan  feathers. 

The  men  on  the  north  side  must  complete  their  cloth  first,  for  the  north  star 
watches  and  cares  for  them,  giving  them  life  and  feeding  them.  The  people  on  the 
south  side  worked  slowly  for  the  south  star  is  the  home  of  the  dead.  The  owl  feathers 
are  bunched  together  and  tied  at  the  top  of  the  cloth  because  they  represent  the  north 
star  who  watches  over  all  at  night.  Owls  care  for  people  while  they  sleep.  In  olden 
times,  the  owls  used  to  warn  the  people  when  the  enemy  was  prowling  around  the 
camp.  The  crow  feathers  were  attached  first  because  crows  are  always  the  first  to 
find  food  and  they  used  to  help  the  people  to  find  buffalo.  The  swan  feathers  repre- 
sent those  of  the  thunderbird  which  is  near  Tirawahat,  the  heavens.  If  an  enemy 
were  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  people,  thunderstorms  would  come  up  and  save 
them.  The  red  cloth  signified  bloodshed  during  war.  During  battle,  if  the  lance 
bearer  stuck  the  lance  into  the  ground,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  people  to  defend 
the  emblem. 

After  the  cloth  was  ready,  the  poles  were  passed  through  the  flaps,  tied  to  a  pole, 
and  stuck  in  the  ground,  one  at  the  north  and  the  other  at  the  south  side,  in  front  of 
the  drummers. 

Now,  Known-the-leader  said:  "Knife-chief,  Brave-chief,  Running-fox,  Young- 
hawk,  old  men,  and  young  men,  our  fathers  (the  lances)  are  now  complete.  Our 
father,  the  owl  is  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  pole.  The  crow  and  swan  feathers  are 
attached.  The  lances  are  complete  and  have  taken  life.  Let  us  hasten  to  notify" 
the  gods  in  the  heavens  that  we  have  completed  these  emblems  that  were  given  to  our 
people  long  ago  to  be  carried  on  the  buffalo  hunt  that  there  should  be  order.  These 
insignia  were  to  be  carried  in  battle;  in  peace  they  were  hung  on  a  pole.  The  buffalo 
have  disappeared,  we  no  longer  fight  our  enemies,  peace  rules.  The  gods  know  this. 
They  will  bless  us  and  give  us  long  life.  They  will  bless  our  fields  so  that  we  may 
have  an  abundance  of  food.  It  is  now  time  to  offer  smoke  to  the  gods  to  show  that 
we  remember  them.  I  select  Knife-chief  to  offer  smoke  to  the  gods  in  the  heavens. 
Knife-chief  will  now  rise  and  take  the  pipe  I  have  filled." 

Knife-chief  rose  and  took  the  pipe  which  belongs  in  a  sacred  bimdle.  It  is  very 
old;  the  bowl  is  large;  the  stem  smooth  and  round  and  represents  the  windpipe 
through  which  the  prayers  of  the  people  pass.  Knife-chief  walked  around  the  fire- 
place with  the  pipe,  beginning  at  the  south.  At  the  northeast  he  stopped  and  the 
south  assistant  lighted  the  pipe  with  a  burning  coal.  He  then  walked  around  the 
fireplace  by  the  west  and  then  south  with  the  lighted  pipe  and  stopped  successively 
at  the  south  and  north  entrances  and  blew  smoke  in  those  directions.  He  next  halted 
at  the  fireplace  and  blew  smoke  on  its  rim  towards  the  northeast  and  the  northwest . 
West  of  the  fireplace  he  stopped  and  blew  smoke  southwest  and  southeast.  Then 
he  passed  north  and  stopped  at  the  west  facing  east.  He  blew  smoke  east,  west,  and 
then  east  again.  Then  he  directed  smoke  towards  the  heavens;  three  times  to  the 
north,  once  to  the  south,  faced  about  and  blew  smoke  west.  He  turned  again  and 
blew  towards  the  ground  and  the  drums. 
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The  pipe  was  passed  to  those  on  the  north  and  the  south  sides,  each  person  taking 
four  whiffs.  Knife-chief  then  strewed  the  ashes  from  the  pipebowl  west  of  the  fire- 
place and  facing  west  passed  his  hands  over  the  pipestem,  then  over  his  own  body, 
and  handed  the  pipe  to  Known-the-leader  who  said,  ''Nawa."  All  the  rest  of  the 
people  said,  ''Nawa."    This  ended  the  first  smoke  ceremony. 

Known-the-leader  again  addressed  the  assemblage:  ''Men,  old  men,  and  young 
men,  another  smoke  offering  is  near.    Our  fathers  are  completed  and  stand  before  us. 


W 


N 
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Fig.  4.     Arrangement  of  the  Food  Bowls  In  the  Two  Lance  Ceremony:  A,  fireplace;  B, 
kettle  of  cooked  maize;  1-11,  the  seats  of  members;  1-4,  the  serving  bowls  in  position  and  as 
This  order  Is  followed  in  most  ceremonies. 


We  must  offer  them  sraoke.    I  have  filled  this  pipe.     I  have  selected  Brave-chief  to 
carrv  on  the  smoke  for  he  took  part  in  war  parties  when  these  two  lances  were 

carried." 

Brave-chief  rose  and  took  up  the  pipe.  In  the  meantime,  Known-the-leader's 
assistants  took  up  the  drums.  At  this  point  a  song  was  sung  about  father  owl,  one 
about  father  crow,  one  about  the  thunderbirds,  while  the  last  related  to  the  lances. 
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Brave-chief  walked  around  the  fireplace,  stopped  at  the  west  facing  east,  and 
pointed  the  pipestem  upward.  At  the  same  time  he  took  some  tobacco  from  the 
bowl,  raised  it,  gradually  lowered  his  hand,  and  finally  placed  the  tobacco  in  the  rim 
of  the  fireplace.  Then  he  again  pointed  the  pipe  to  the  rim  of  the  fireplace  and 
placed  a  pinch  of  tobacco  on  it.  The  first  offering  was  in  honor  of  Tirawahat,  the 
second  in  honor  of  the  earth.  He  sat  at  the  northeast  of  the  fireplace.  Now  the 
assistant  on  the  north  placed  a  coal  on  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  and  returned  to  his  place. 

Brave-chief  walked  around  the  fireplace  by  the  north  and  stood  west  of  it.  Four 
times  he  blew  smoke  to  the  heavens  and  four  times  to  the  rim  of  the  fireplace.  Then 
he  directed  smoke  upwards  towards  the  north  and  south  lances.  He  passed  around 
the  fireplace  by  the  south,  ea.st,  and  north,  and  offered  the  pipe  to  Known-the-leader 
who  smoked  four  times;  then  he  moved  around  by  the  north,  east,  and  south  to  the 
west  and  Knife-chief  smoked  four  t  imes.  The  north  and  south  assistants  also  smoked . 
Brave-chief  emptied  the  ashes  from  the  pipe  west  of  the  fireplace.  He  touched  them 
with  his  right  hand,  made  an  upward  pass,  and  then  touched  them  with  his  left  hand. 
Then  he  walked  to  the  north  lance  and  passed  his  right  hand  twice  upward  over  the 
pipestem  and  with  his  left  hand  touched  the  ashes  and  passed  it  over  the  stem  of  the 
pipe.    This  was  repeated  before  the  south  lance. 

Finally  he  stood  in  front  of  the  singers  passing  his  hand  over  the  pipestem  and 
then  over  his  own  body.  He  returned  the  pipe  to  Known-the-leader  who  said 
"Nawa"  which  was  repeated  by  all  those  present.  This  ended  the  smoking  cere- 
mony. 

Now  food  was  placed  east  of  the  fireplace.     There  was  one  kettle  of  com,  a  pot 


Fig.  5.  Pipe  for  the  Two  Lance  Society.  The  bowl  is  of  red  stone,  the  stem  rounds 
marked  with  black  bands  to  represent  a  trachea,  which  It  symbolizes. 

of  meat,  bread,  and  coffee.  The  corn  was  placed  near  the  entrance.  Known-the- 
leader  said :  **  Old  men  and  young  men,  the  com  was  given  our  women  by  Tirawahat. 
We  were  told  to  offer  it  to  the  gods.  I  select  Knife-chief  to  make  the  offering,  then 
we  will  partake  of  the  food." 

Known-the-leader  gave  Knife-chief  a  buffalo  horn  spoon  with  which  he  ladled  out 
the  corn  into  eight  wooden  bowls  placed  there  by  the  two  assistants.  He  placed  a 
spoonful  at  a  time  alternately  in  the  north  and  south  bowls  until  they  were  all  filled. 
He  walked  west  by  the  north  and  standing  west  of  the  fireplace  raised  a  spoonful  of 
com  towards  the  heavens  gradually  lowering  it  and  finally  placing  some  com  on  the 
rim  of  the  fireplace.  Before  placing  the  remainder  of  the  com  he  made  a  pass  towards 
the  west  with  the  spoon  and  then  gave  it  to  the  south  assistant.  Four  times  he 
placed  his  hands  on  the  com  on  the  fireplace  and  raised  them  towards  the  heavens. 
He  walked  to  the  north  lance  and  passed  his  hands  four  times  upwards  on  it  and  then 
repeated  the  same  motions  with  the  south  lance.  Then  he  passed  his  hands  over  the 
drums.  Stepping  backward  and  standing  erect  he  passed  his  hands  over  his  head  and 
then  over  his  body. 

Knife-chief  took  the  spoon  from  the  assistant  and  gave  it  to  Known-the-leader 
who  as  he  received  it  said  "Nawa"  which  everyone  repeated  after  him.  Then  he 
took  up  the  first  bowl  on  the  north  side  and  placed  it  before  the  two  men  on  the  north 
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side  and  the  one  on  the  south  side  in  front  of  the  south  men.  Then  he  placed  the 
second  bowl  from  both  the  north  and  south  sides  before  the  third  and  fourth  men  on 
either  side  and  so  on  until  all  the  bowls  were  in  front  of  them  and  then  they  ate. 
The  bowls  were  passed  down  towards  the  entrance  and  what  remained  was  the 
share  of  the  two  assistants.  When  the  com  was  all  eaten  the  assistants  gathered 
up  the, bowls  and  put  them  away.  Then  the  meat,  bread,  and  cofifee  were  passed 
without  any  ceremony. 

Known-the-leader  said,  "Men,  old  men,  and  young  men,  our  fathers  are  now 
complete.  Tomorrow  we  will  have  the  dance.  We  have  made  the  smoke  offering 
to  the  gods  and  they  will  be  thankful.  W^e  have  also  offered  our  com  to  the  gods  and 
they  will  watch  over  us.*  We  will  now  prepare  to  leave  this  tipi.  We  have  eaten 
and  smoked." 

This  ends  the  ceremony  for  the  making  of  the  lances. 

The  regalia  are  two  lances,  four  rattles,  and  four  hand  drums  (Fig.  3). 
There  is  also  a  special  pipe  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  Fig.  5.  The  four  singers 
wore  foxskin  caps  and  painted  their  faces  white,  marking  dowTi  with  the 
fingers.  The  members  have  no  fixed  painting,  being  permitted  to  follow 
their  fancy.  Formerly,  they  danced  nude  and  carried  weapons  at  their 
pleasure.  The  mode  of  dancing  through  the  village  and  conducting  the 
buffalo  hunt  has  been  described,  these  procedures  being  the  same  for  each 
society. 

As  noted  in  the  table  the  Chauf  also  had  this  society,  though  with  them 
it  was  of  minor  importance.  There  were  also  small  differences  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  feathers  on  the  lance. 


The  SwDf  Red  Lance  Society. 

The  rarispahat,  red  lance  or  otter  lance  society  among  the  Skidi  had  two 
lances  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  Here  the  one  for  the  north  side  of  the  lodge 
was  wrapped  w^ith  dark  otter  fur,  the  one  for  the  south  side  with  reddish 
fur.  The  leader  had  a  pipe,  there  were  four  rattles  and  four  hand  drums. 
The  renewing  of  the  lances  and  other  ceremonies  were  as  described  for  the 
bundle  societies  in  general.  This  society  does  not  occur  elsew^here  except 
in  the  Wolf-standing-in-water  village,  but  here  there  is  but  one  lance  and 
the  stone  on  the  bowstring  is  wanting.  There  were  probably  important 
differences  in  the  ritual  but  there  are  no  data  available. 

This  society  was  almost  never  called  upon  to  act  as  hunting  police,  but 
was  often  called  upon  to  lead  in  war.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  lances,  in 
contrast  to  those  of  the  preceding,  carry  real  si>ear  points.    Their  power 


>  The  smoke  and  food  offerings  have  practically  the  same  form  in  all  ceremonies. 
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was  supposed  to  give  protection  in  battles.  The  otter  wrapped  on  the  pole 
could  also  be  used  to  call  upon  the  powers  to  send  rain  to  the  earth.  The 
two  stones  on  the  strings  of  the  lances  are  to  symbolize  two  powers  or  stars 
in  the  east  on  each  side  of  the  sun,  the  white  for  the  one  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Sim  and  the  red  for  the  one  on  the  south  side.  By  this,  the  members 
of  the  society  know  that  they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  two  powers  in 
the  sky.  If  the  people  have  a  battle  and  win,  the  scalps  and  other  trophies 
are  given  to  this  society  which  then  conducts  the  victory  dance,  carrying  the 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  6. 

Fig.  6.  The  Slddl  Red  Society  Lance.  The  war  point  is  of  iron  rising  from  a  tuft  of 
owl  feathers  between  a  tuft  of  eagle  feathers.  On  the  string  to  the  crook  is  a  red  stone.  The 
pendant  feathers  are  eagle.  The  shaft  is  wrapped  with  otter  fur;  dark  for  the  north  side 
lance,  reddish  for  the  south.    The  grip  is  wrapped  with  bear  gut. 

Fig.  7.  The  Red  Lance.  The  shaft  Is  wrapped  with  swanskin,  a  buffalo  tail  at  the  tip 
of  the  crook  and  also  hung  fjrom  strings  at  the  sides;  the  grip  of  one  lance  is  wrapped  with  red 
strouding  and  the  other  with  black.  These  are  the  colors  of  the  south  and  north  sides  ro- 
8i>ectlYely. 

lances  in  the  dance.  As  the  dance  proceeds  the  women  take  charge,  even 
carrying  the  lances.  The  only  men  remaining  in  the  dance  are  the  four 
drummers 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  is  that  this  society  is  chosen  to  act 
as  police  of  a  military  procedure,  or  man  hunt,  in  the  same  way  as  the  pre-- 
ceding  society  was  chosen  for  the  buflFalo  hunt.    When  the  camp  moves 
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out  to  the  buffalo  hunt,  this  society  having  renewed  its  lances,  takes  them 
out  on  a  horse  as  previously  noted.  They  are  thus  ready  for  the  society  to 
act  in  case  of  attack.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  regular  bearers  are  not  present, 
any  member  or  anyone  in  fact,  is  expected  to  lay  hold  and  act  as  bearer. 
To  facilitate  this,  the  lances  are  placed  against  a  pole  outside  the  society 
tent.  If,  however,  a  bearer  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance  or  shirks  his  duty 
in  any  way  he  can  be  reprimanded  or  even  expelled.  The  volunteer  bearer 
will  be  permitted  to  dance  with  the  lance  in  future  ceremonies,  in  contrast 
to  the  preceding  society  where  only  the  descendants  of  lance  bearers  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  dance.  As  stated,  the  lances  were  expected  always  to 
head  the  line  in  battle. 

As  winter  approached  these  lances  were  dismantled  and  put  away  until 
the  renewing  ceremony  of  spring.  Each  member  makes  it  his  business  to 
hunt  for  an  otter  and  when  one  is  caught  takes  it  to  the  leader  who  skins  it 
with  a  special  ceremony.  His  wife  then  dresses  the  skin  and  cares  for  it 
until  the  time  for  renewing  the  lance  in  the  spring. 


The  Red  Lance  Society. 


Among  the  Chaui,  Pftahaufrata,  and  Kit'kah^xki  divisions  there  were 
organizations  known  as  the  raris  pahat,  but  differing  from  the  Skidf  society 
of  that  name.  The  two  lances  were  wrapped  with  swans'  down.  These 
societies  were  all  considered  as  derived  from  and  sanctioned  by  the  bundle 
of  the  Pftahaufrata.  This  bundle  controlled  the 
ceremonies  in  that  division  and  hence  all  but  the 
public  dancing  in  the  camp  was  secret.  Only  the 
descendants  of  chiefs  could  be  members.  In  the  two 
sides  of  the  organization,  the  chiefs  sat  upon  the 
north  side  and  the  warriors  upon  the  south.  The  lance 
for  the  north  side  was  trimmed  in  black  feathers, 
that  for  the  south  in  white.  The  members  painted  in 
corresponding  colors  in  the  dance,  but  carried  such 
weapons  as  they  chose.  When  dancing,  a  rattle 
bearer  faces  the  lance  bearer  of  the  opposite  side  and 
in  the  evolutions  they  pass  each  other.  Water  drums 
are  used  and  in  the  dance  around  the  village  two  boys 
are  appointed  to  bear  these  upon  their  backs.  The 
pipe  of  the  society  was  originally  that  belonging  to 
the  bundle,  but  later  a  special  pipe  was  provided. 

It  "will  be  noted  that  the  lance  of  this  society  bears  no  point  and  is  not 


Fig.  8.  Rattle  for  the 
Skldl  Red  Lance,  one  of 
four.  The  bulb  is  of  raw- 
hide, the  feathers  are 
eagle. 
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for  war.  In  fact,  this  is  the  society  that  is  called  upon  to  police  the  buffalo 
hunt  and  in  this  capacity  the  members  conduct  themselves  as  described 
above.  As  an  organization  it  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Skidi  two  lance 
society. 

TuE  Thunderbird  Lance. 

The  raris  kuhat,  or  thunderbird  lance  society  is  found  among  the  Skidf 
and  the  Squash  Vine  people.  The  following  account  is  from  data  supplied 
by  the  Skidi. 

In  winter  the  members  procure  the  thunderbird  (in  this  case  the  swan, 
though  outsiders  are  led  to  believe  it  to  be  the  eagle)  which  is  skinned  by 
the  leader  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  society.  The  feathers  are  plucked, 
leaving  the  down  upon  the  skin,  and  with  this  the  lance  is  wrapped  at  the 
renewing  ceremony  in  the  spring.  This  society  is  never  called  upon  to  act 
as  police  in  the  buffalo  hunt,  but  for  leadership  and  defense  in  war;  in  this 
respect  whatever  w^as  said  of  the  preceding  society,  applies  equally  well 
here.  The  point  of  the  lance  is  of  flint  stone  because  this  stone  is  believed 
to  be  related  to  the  thunders  since  it  is  said  that  such  will  be  found  where- 
ever  the  lightning  strikes  Thus,  this  stone  lance  head  symbolizes  the  power 
to  strike  down  a  person  before  he  is  aware  of  danger. 

As  stated  before,  the  trophies  of  victory  may  be  turned  over  to  this 
society  that  they  may  inaugurate  the  victory  dance  and  as  it  progresses, 
the  whole  is  turned  over  to  the  women.  In  former  times,  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  sexes  to  mingle  freely  without  restraint  and  during  the  dance. 

In  the  Squash  Vine  village  the  lances  were  wrapped  with  loonskin  in- 
stead of  swan  and  loon  heads  were  placed  on  the  end  of  the  curved  top;  also 
some  loon  feathers.  On  the  sinew  string  were  soft  down  feathers.  Four 
old  men  were  taken  in  to  recount  the  deeds  of  the  members. 

The  Crow  Lance. 

The  hatu  ka  society  was  found  among  each  of  the  four  divisions  but  not 
in  the  independent  villages.  It  was  everywhere  the  same,  except  that  the 
peculiar  feature  of  tying  the  members  together  was  practised  by  the  Skidi 
alone.  Jn  all  cases  this  society  was  the  last  to  renew  in  the  spring,  disband 
in  the  winter,  to  leave  the  line  of  battle,  to  follow  the  camp,  etc. 

The  following  account  applies  particularly  to  the  Skidi:  — 

The  name  usually  given  this  society  is  hatu**ka  (those  coming  behind),  so  named 
because  of  their  peculiar  custom  of  marching  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the  tribal  pro- 
cession.   The  society  is  said  to  have  been  handed  down  by  the  crows  but  in  reality 
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was  derived  from  blackbirds,  the  kind  that  feed  around  grazing  horses  and  buffalo. 
A  long  time  ago  a  hunter  was  walking  along  a  ravine.  Presently  he  heard  war  cries 
and  shouting.  He  was  badly  scared  and  ran,  but  the  cries  still  pursued  him. 
Becoming  tired,  he  took  his  stand,  bow  in  hand,  for  the  enemy  seemed  near,  singing 
and  shouting.  Finally,  they  came  up.  He  heard  one  division  going  on  one  side  of 
him,  another  on  the  opposite  side,  and  stood  ready  to  shoot  down  the  first  man  to 
appear.  But  as  they  passed  by  he  saw  only  flocks  of  crows,  blackbirds,  and  packs  of 
wolves.  He  saw  no  human  beings  among  them.  Yet  he  sat  down  and  watched 
because  he  felt  sure  that  they  were  human  and  that  they  had  a  lance  among  them. 

He  noticed  that  the  birds  came  together  as  also  did  the  wolves.  The  birds  flew 
upward  in  a  circle  and  then  took  a  position  resembling  a  lance,  so  the  man  thought. 
Then  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  of  a  blackbird.  In  his  dream  the  blackbird  told  him 
that  aU  that  had  happened  was  merely  a  test  of  his  bravery.  At  first,  he  had  ap- 
peared cowardly,  but  finally  proved  his  courage.  The  birds  and  animals  had  decided 
to  give  him  a  lance  with  which  he  could  originate  the  hatu^ka  society.  The  birds 
would  teach  him  the  songs,  but  there  would  be  no  dancing.  The  lance  was  to  be  of 
ash,  hooked  at  the  end,  and  wrapped  with  the  tanned  skin  of  a  bull  calf.  Crow 
feathers  which  the  birds  would  give  him  were  to  be  attached  at  intervals,  while  the 
whole  was  to  be  daubed  with  white  clay.  The  blackbird  said  that  the  man  would 
obtain  a  medicine  root  for  the  use  of  the  society.  When  painting,  only  soot  was  to 
be  used.  Thus,  in  his  dream  he  was  taught  all  the  details  of  the  regalia  and  prac- 
tices of  the  hatu^ka  society. 

When  the  man  awoke  he  proceeded  to  the  place  where  he  had  seen  a  tall  weed 
which  he  took  to  be  the  medicine  promised  him.  Here  he  gathered  up  the  crow 
feathers  which  he  took  home.  He  did  not  t«ll  the  people  of  his  vision  on  the  plains. 
Instead,  he  wrapped  the  feathers  and  the  medicine  root  in  a  piece  of  tanned  buffalo 
hide  which  he  tied  to  one  of  the  lodge  poles  on  the  inside.  At  night  he  filled  his  pipe; 
first  he  gave  a  whiff  to  Tirawahat,  a  few  whiffs  to  the  birds,  and  then  smoked  non- 
-eeremonially. 

That  night  he  dreamed  again .  He  saw  a  line  of  singing  men  all  daubed  with  soot . 
They  were  strung  along  a  buffalo  rope  drawn  through  their  belts.  When  he  awoke 
he  sang  a  peculiar  song  which  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  other  people.  Again  and 
again  he  dreamed  of  the  same  men  and  each  time  learned  a  new  song.  One  time  he 
sat  in  his  lodge  singing  the  songs  he  had  learned  and  was  joined  by  another  man  who 
learned  them  from  him.    They  in  turn  were  joined  by  others  from  time  to  time. 

When  quite  a  number  knew  the  songs,  the  man  told  them  his  dream  experiences 
and  announced  his  intention  of  organizing  the  society  about  which  he  had  dreamed. 
He  told  them  it  would  be  difficult,  as  evidenced  by  the  songs  they  already  knew; 
that  bravery  was  necessary;  that  they  should  know  no  fear  of  death;  and  that 
they  were  to  act  as  protectors  of  the  tribe.  In  their  ceremonies,  two  rattles  were 
to  be  used.  Drums  were  not  permitted.  Each  member  had  a  quiver  with  bow  and 
jtrrows  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

The  society  owned  a  buffalo  hide  rope.  Each  member  was  compelled  to  provide 
a  crow  feather  for  the  lance  so  that  it  would  have  a  claim  upon  his  bravery.  The 
lance  had  to  be  covered  with  tanned  buffalo  calf  skin. 

The  members  of  the  society  did  not  act  as  soldiers.  Instead  they  were  strung 
together  in  battle  and  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  tribe  on  all  occasions. 

While  on  a  buffalo  hunt  they  procured  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia.  On  their 
return  to  the  village  the  new  members  met  at  the  originator's  lodge  to  sing  the  songs 
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and  select  men  to  make  the  lance  and  the  rope.  Soon  other  young  men  joined  them 
and  they  too  had  to  go  through  all  the  preliminaries  before  they  could  be  strung  along 
the  rope.    When  a  new  member  was  initiated,  he  was  strung  with  the  old  ones,  each 

member  wearing  his  quiver,  bow  and  arrows  over  hia  rif^t 
shoulder.  At  first  there  were  but  few  members  and  conse- 
quently few  feathers  on  the  lance.  These  were  attached 
only  to  the  hook. 

They  all  sang  their  songs  and  during  a  certain  time  when 
they  were  taking  young  men  into  their  society  they  imitated 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy.  Those  who  were  cowardly  usually 
stood  still  during  these  maneuvers  because  of  the  chafing  rope. 
Then  the  proceedings  were  halted  and  the  cowardly  one  sent 
out  of  the  lodge.  During  their  meetings,  one  day  was  set  aside 
on  which  the  society  paraded  through  the  village. 

The  lance  was  tied  to  a  tent  pole  and  set  outside  of  the 
lodge  until  the  day  of  the  parade  through  the  village.  The 
night  before,  all  the  members  gathered  in  the  lodge  and  sang 
their  songs.  Then  the  leader  gave  each  member  a  portion  of 
the  medicine  root  telling  him  that  it  would  make  him  brave. 
He  taught  them  to  chew  the  medicine  root  and  mix  it  with 
the  soot  and  daub  it  over  their  bodies,  particularly  their  faces. 
This  medicine  was  to  protect  them  from  bullets  and  arrows. 

Now,  everything  was  in  readiness.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing the  members  mixed  the  medicine  root  and  soot,  daubing 
it  first  on  their  faces  and  then  their  bodies.  Then  each  man 
placed  his  quiver  over  his  right  shoulder.  They  stood  abreast 
and  the  buffalo  skin  rope  was  passed  through  each  man's  belt. 
The  rope  was  fastened  around  the  waists  of  the  men  at  either  end  of  the  line.  When 
all  their  preparations  had  been  completed,  they  commenced  their  songs,  meanwhile 
performing  various  evolutions  during  which  the  rope  tightened  and  wound  itself 
around  the  singers. 

Any  member  who  gave  signs  of  discomfort  or  pain  was  dismissed,  but  those  who 
disregarded  their  suffering  remained.  After  this,  they  stood  in  line  facing  east. 
Then  they  marched  out  of  the  lodge,  the  leader  stopping  at  the  south  side  foUowed 
by  the  others  all  facing  east.  The  lance  bearer  was  about  a  yard  in  advance  of  the 
others.  After  singing  four  songs  while  standing  in  this  position,  they  proceeded. 
They  gave  no  heed  to  any  obstacles  in  their  path.  If  they  happened  to  come  to  a 
mud4odge  they  halted  and  sang  until  the  relatives  (aunts)  of  the  men  singing  would 
come  out  and  spread  buffalo  robes  under  the  feet  of  their  kin.  They  did  not  move 
until  one  of  the  women  came  forward  and  said:  '*Men  move  to  one  side;  I  will  give 
you  dried  meat  and  a  pot  of  com."  Then  they  would  turn  aside  and  continue  through 
the  village,  stopping  only  at  the  lodges  of  chiefs. 

On  their  return  to  their  own  lodge  the  rope  was  taken  off  and  they  all  took  their 
respective  places.  The  leader  filled  a  pipe,  lighted  it  with  a  live  coal  and  blew  smoke 
fcur  times  towards  the  lance  which  was  staked  in  front  of  the  singers.  Twice  he 
blew  smoke  downward  and  twice  upward.  Then  he  placed  the  ashes  near  the  lance 
and  passed  his  hands  up  and  down  over  it  twice  and  sat  down. 

Two  assistants  then  brought  in  kettles  of  food  and  placed  them  between  the 
entrance  and  the  fireplace.    The  leader  now  gave  them  permission  to  eat.    He  rose^ 


Fig.  9.  The  Crow 
Lance.  The  shaft  is 
wrapped  with  buffalo 
ddn  to  which  crow 
feathers  are  fastened. 
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dipped  a  horn  spoon  into  the  com  and  placed  the  food  near  the  lance.  He  made  four 
paBBCB  with  his  hands  towards  the  lance,  then  he  placed  the  com  upon  the  rim  of  the 
fireplace,  on  the  west  side.  He  then  took  a  piece  of  fat  to  the  pile  of  com,  placed  the 
fat  on  the  com,  greased  his  hands  and  then  made  four  passes  over  the  lance  with  his 
hands.  Then  he  handed  the  horn  spoon  to  one  of  the  men,  who  said,  "Nawa." 
They  ate  and  were  dismissed. 

During  the  buffalo  hunt  it  was  customary  for  this  society  to  follow  at 
the  rear  of  the  procession.  These  men  were  once  overtaken  by  the  enemy. 
Their  first  act  was  to  string  the  buffalo  rope  through  their  belts  and  thus 
they  fought.  When  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  he  was  dragged  around 
as  the  others  fought.  Eventually  they  were  all  killed.  The  society  was 
never  again  reorganized. 

Once  a  man  had  a  lance  made  as  he  wished  to  start  the  society  again. 
A  young  man  took  it  and  went  to  himt  buffalo.  He  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  killed,  and  the  lance  taken  away  from  him.  Since  then,  the  lance 
was  never  made  and  was  considered  an  evil  omen. 

The  Brave  Raven  Society. 

This  is  the  important  society  among  the  Chaui  and  seems  to  have  had  a 
double  function  in  that  its  emblem  could  lead  the  hunt  as  well  as  the  line 
of  battle.  Among  the  Skidf  it  was  a  minor  organization.  The  origin  of 
this  society  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ritual  for  the  leading  Chaui  bundle  of 
which  the  head  chief  is  the  keeper  but  not  the  priest.  This  bundle  is  in 
two  parts,  or  two  bundles.  The  main  bundle  contained  the  ceremonial 
objects  and  was  directly  associated  with  the  ritual;  the  secondary  bundle 
contained  the  skins  and  feathers  of  birds.  When  a  boy  kills  his  first  bird 
with  an  arrow,  he  naturally  runs  with  it  to  his  father.  The  father  may 
then  take  his  boy  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  the  priest  of  the  bundle,  to 
whom  the  dead  bird  is  presented.  The  priest  thanks  the  boy  and  blesses 
him,  after  which  the  father  and  son  go  home. 

After  formally  notifying  the  chief,  or  keeper  of  the  bundle,  the  priest 
prepares  the  skin  of  the  bird  and  puts  it  up  to  dry  for  four  days.  Then  he 
takes  it  in  and  ceremoniously  places  it  in  the  bundle,  taking  care  to  be  able 
to  identify  it  later. 

During  the  autunm  hunt  the  leader  of  the  brave  society  notifies  the 
members  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  gathering  of  sinew  and  the  reserving 
of  dried  meat  for  the  lance-renewing  ceremony  in  the  spring.  Twelve 
volunteers  are  secured  for  this  service.  Each  kills  a  buffalo  and  removes 
the  sinew  from  the  shoulders  and  back  which  is  then  dried  and  carefully 
packed  away. 
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Now,  during  the  hunt,  the  father  of  the  boy  killing  the  bird,  may  recall 
the  incident  and  vow  to  consecrate  a  buffalo  in  the  name  of  his  son.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  buffalo  is  killed,  he  butchers,  and  packs  it  on  the  horse 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  ritual.  He  leads  the  horse  home, 
places  the  rope  in  the  boy's  hand  and  again  conducts  him  to  the  priest. 

The  father  announces  his  errand  and  delivers  the  meat. 
The  priest  then  performs  the  proper  ceremony. 

Some  time  during  the  winter  the  keeper  of  the  lance 
goes  out  and  cuts  an  ash  stick  for  the  new  lance.  This 
he  works  down  to  the  proper  form  and  puts  up  in  the 
lodge  to  season. 

Now,  the  father  of  the  boy  may  ask  for  a  crow 
feather,  upon  which  the  boy  sets  out  and  either  kills  a 
crow  or  finds  a  feather.  His  father  directs  him  to  take 
it  to  the  priest.  The  latter  again  opens  the  secondary 
bundle  and  ties  the  feather  to  the  boy's  birdskin  offer- 
ing. Thb  accumulation  of  crow  feathers  may  continue 
for  several  years. 

As  the  time  for  renewing  the  lances  approaches,  the 
twelve  men  collecting  sinew  are  called  into  the  leader's 
lodge,  and  arrangements  for  the  ceremony  made.  The 
next  day  the  lodge  is  cleared  out  and  the  store  of  sinew 
and  dried  meat  brought  in.  Twelve  additional  mem- 
bers are  called  to  assist.  All  are  seated  in  the  regular 
order.  After  certain  preliminaries,  the  leader  explains 
that  the  sinew  cord  for  the  lance  is  to  be  made.  He 
then  takes  up  sinew  and  proceeds  to  roll  a  cord  upon 
his  thigh.  As  it  increases  in  length  the  ends  are  taken 
by  his  neighbors  who  twist  in  turn  and  so  on  until 
both  ends  of  the  line  are  reached.  There  is  now  one 
long  cord  passing  entirely  round  the  lodge.  When  completed  the  errand 
men  stretch  it  about  the  lodge  posts  to  dry. 

Next  the  leader  calls  for  the  crow  feather.  Then  each  member  who  has 
crow  feathers  in  the  bundle  brings  them  in  and  also  those  that  have  been 
placed  there  by  their  sons.  All  these  feathers  are  placed  upon  a  mat  before 
the  leader.  Then  the  two  errand  men  take  down  the  sinew  cord  and  make 
it  into  a  coil.  The  leader  takes  the  coil  and  gives  one  end  of  the  cord  to  his 
left  hand  and  the  others  to  his  right  hand  neighbor,  and  so  the  ends  are 
passed  along,  unwinding  the  cord.  Then  the  leader  lectures,  stating  that 
there  are  three  main  things  in  life,  to  consecrate  an  eagle,  a  scalp,  and  a 
buffalo,  that  following  such  acts  one  will  be  anointed  by  the  priest,  that 


Fig.  10.  The  Brave 
Baveii  Lanoe.  At  the 
end  of  the  crook  is  the 
aldn  of  a  crow,  the 
beak  hanging  down. 
All  the  feathers  are 
crow. 
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when  one  ties  his  feather  to  the  cord,  he  is  binding  up  his  future,  for  each 
must  tie  his  own,  if  it  is  poorly  done  and  drops  off,  so  will  be  his  career.  In 
addition  this  lecture  is  usually  a  general  sermon  upon  the  ethical  ideals  of 
the  society.  Each  man  should  add  one  feather  for  each  time  he  helped 
dress  the  lance,  or  for  each  year  of  his  membership.  Each  feather  symboli- 
cally represented  a  part  of  the  owner's  life  which  he  tied,  or  joined,  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  lance. 

In  tying  a  feather,  each  member  is  permitted  to  use  but  three  knots. 
The  leader  ties  first  and  then  each  member  in  succession  on  the  two  sides. 
The  two  errand  men  are  last,  holding  the  ends;  these  they  return  to  the 
leader  and  then  take  up  the  ends  once  more,  thus  making  a  four-strand  cord. 
This  is  placed  outside  upon  a  pole  and  food  is  brought  in  for  a  feast. 

On  the  third  day  the  cord  is  taken  down  and  the  ceremonial  dressing  of 
the  new  lance  performed.  The  new  staff  is  brought  in  and  set  up  before  the 
leader,  who  at  the  proper  time  ties  one  end  of  the  cord  to  the  tip  of  the  staff 
and  winds  it  on  spirally,  covering  almost  the  entire  length.  All  this  time 
the  old  lance  has  been  standing  before  the  leader,  but  now  it  is  dismantled 
and  disposed  of  as  before  stated.  The  new  one  is  then  set  up  in  its  place 
and  properly  installed.     The  day's  proceedings  are  again  closed  by  a  feast. 

The  most  spectacular  part  of  the  ceremony  occurs  on  the  fourth  day. 
During  the  night  the  lance  is  supported  upon  a  pole  as  before.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  members  assemble. 
The  leader  paints  his  entire  body 
with  soot  and  marks  down  with 
the  fingers.  He  then  takes  up  the 
feather  bustle,  or  belt,  stating  that 
this  thing  is  to  be  shown  to  the 
powers  in  the  heavens  and  that  no 
enemy  may  enter,  he  must  circle  the 
village  with  it;  also  that  his  run- 
ning through  the  village  will  drive 
away  sickness,  improve  the  com 
crop,  and  increase  the  buffalo. 
After  this  lecture,  two  men  begin 
to  sing  and  beat  upon  the  water 
drums,  the  leader  dances  circling 

the  fire  four  times,  then  passei  out  at  the  door.  Once  outside  he  runs  north 
until  outside  the  village,  then  runs  around  until  by  a  spiral  course  he  is 
again  brought  back  to  the  door,  thus  traversing  all  parts  of  the  village.  As 
he  enters,  he  gives  three  crow  calls,  two  men  spring  up,  catch  him,  take  the 
lance  and  put  him  in  his  seat. 


Fig.  11.  Bustle  for  the  Raven  Brayes. 
The  uprights  are  sticks  wrapped  with  porcu- 
pine quills  and  tufted  with  horse  hair.  The 
belt  Is  of  buffalo  hide  and  bears  a  few  sleigh 
beUs.  The  pendants  are  wolf  tails  and  strings 
of  crow  feathers. 
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All  this  time  the  members  have  been  singing  in  the  lodge  but  now  they 
paint  black  also  and  prepare  such  arms  as  they  wish  to  carry.  The  chief  of 
the  village  then  enters  with  the  pipe  from  the  bundle  and  starts  the  dance. 
First  they  are  lead  outside  where  they  dance  before  their  own  lodge,  then 
passing  out  at  the  north  side  march  around  the  village  once.  Then  they 
come  into  the  village  and  dance  before  the  lodges  of  the  leading  men.  (As 
before,  two  boys  are  brought  in  to  carry  the  water  drum.)  In  each  case 
the  host  comes  out  with  a  pipe  which  is  passed  to  the  lance  bearer  and  the 
singers,  but  no  presents  are  given.  Finally,  they  dance  before  their  own 
lodge  and  enter.  A  feast  and  certain  suioke  offerings  to  the  lance  close  the 
ceremony. 


Fig.  12.  Fig.  18. 

Fig.  12.  The  Fighting  Lanoe,  The  point  is  of  iron,  netted  in  owl  and  eagle  foatiien: 
tiie  ahaft  wrapped  with  swanaldn.  smaU  eagle  flsathers  hang  at  the  ddea.  The  grip  of  Che 
■outh  side  lance  is  of  red  stroudlng;  that  of  the  north,  of  black. 

Fig.  13.  The  Wolf  Lance.  The  point  is  of  iron,  the  shaft  wrapped  with  wolfiddn,  a 
bunch  of  owl  feathers  at  the  top,  large  and  smaU  eagle  feathers  at  the  sides,  the  grip  near 
the  lower  end  and  two  wolf  tails  below.     Two  of  these  are  carried. 

As  this  was  the  leading  society  of  the  Chaui  and  the  United  States  form- 
ally recognized  the  Chauf  chief  as  the  head  of  all  the  Pawnee,  it  came  to 
have  a  certain  precedence  in  all  functions. 


The  Fighting  Lance. 


The  tirupahe  society  is  found   among  the  Chaui,  Pitahauirata,  and 
Kit'kahdxki.     It  is  a  war  society  as  may  be  seen  by  its  pointed  lance 
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The  lance  for  the  north  side  was  black  and  for  the  south,  white.  There  were 
two  rattle  bearers  who  stood  and  danced  as  in  the  preceding.  There  were 
four  singers  and  two  water  drums.  Their  war  duties  were  as  previously 
stated.  This  society  was  composed  of  chiefs  and  warriors,  on  different  sides. 
At  stated  times,  the  members  demonstrated  their  deeds,  trophies,  and  war 
medicines. 

It  seems  that  there  were  three  bundles  in  the  Pftahauirata  division  at 
one  time  and  the  three  feathers  on  the  lance  are  supposed  to  be  one  for  each. 
The  members  were  members  of  the  chiefs  society,  warriors  and  men  who  had 
consecrated  eagles;  hence  the  small  eagle  feathers  are  put  on  the  lance. 
In  the  consecrating  of  eagles  the  heads  are  strung  through  the  nose  with 
sinew,  all  the  members  having  gone  through  this  ceremony;  hence  the  string 
here  symbolizes  the  consecration  but  it  is  not  known  if  the  hooked  part  of 
the  lance  is  the  eagle's  head.  The  pipe  of  this  society  is  borrowed  from  the 
warrior's  bundle. 

So  far  as  known,  the  organizations  in  the  three  divisions  were  identical. 

The  Wolf  Lance. 

The  rarisits  skiri'^ki''  (society  of  wolves)  was  peculiar  to  the  Wolf- 
standing-in-water  village.  There  were  two  lances,  four  flat  hand  drums 
painted  white,  four  singers  wearing  caps  of  wolfskin  like  roaches,  four  rattles 
(two  for  each  side).  All  members  painted  white.  The  pipe  bearer  who  sat 
in  front  of  the  four  singers  painted  red,  however.  The  lance  bearers  sat 
among  the  dancers,  but  the  lances  rested  against  the  lodge  posts.  There 
was  no  regular  dance  evolution,  each  one  going  as  he  pleased.  The  old  men 
and  one  messenger  were  on  each  side. 

There  were  two  war  shields  covered  with  wolfskin  for  each  side.  For 
each  shield  there  was  a  bearer.  It  was  a  war  organization  and  differed 
from  the  others  in  that  as  an  organization  it  could  go  to  war.  The  lances 
were  left  at  home,  however.  So  far  as  known  they  never  acted  as  police 
of  the  hunt,  but  the  members  seem  to  have  had  the  right  to  take  the  lances 
of  the  hunting  society  and  scout  for  buffalo. 

The  lodge  of  this  society  had  its  door  toward  the  west  instead  of  east. 

The  Black  Heads. 

The  pakskatit  society  was  peculiar  to  the  Kit^kahdxki  division.  They 
seem  to  have  been  important  for  they  could  act  both  as  police  of  the  buffalo 
hunt  and  in  the  line  of  battle.     While  there  were  two  sides  as  before,  there 
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was  but  one  lance  wrapped  with  swanskin.  £^ch  member  wore  a  large 
tuft  of  crow  feathers,  hence  the  name.  There  were  no  rattles,  but  two  water 
drums,  four  singers,  and  pipe  men.    The  members  painted  white. 

The  Knife  Lance. 

The  kichita  was  found  among  the  Chauf,  Pftahaufrata,  and  the  Kit'- 
kahlixki.     Its  function  was  on  the  line  of  battle  and  not  concerned  with  the 


Fig.  u.  Fig.  la. 

Fig.  14.  The  Black  Head  lAnce.  Tho  sbaft  U  wrapped  with  BWUMkln.  >  crown  of 
rftvsa  feathen.  a  buffalo  Mil  at  the  ODd  of  the  crook,  crow  feathen  at  the  aides,  bear  gut  grip 
at  the  bottom.     I'he  headgear  or  Che  society  ia  similar  to  the  crown  above. 

Fig,  15.  The  Knifo  Lanco,  The  point  la  of  iron  nested  In  owl  and  eagle  wing  feathn-a. 
the  shaft  la  trimmed  with  alternating  squares  of  red  and  black  atroudlng.  a  fringe  of  crow 
feathers  to  the  red  sections,  goose  feathers  to  the  black;  two  eagle  tall  feathen  hang  from  tbe 
top.  The onir  difference  In  the  two  lances  la  that  the  order  or  colors  la  reversed  Id  tbeeecoad. 
Red  vras  the  color  for  the  south  side,  black  for  the  Dorth. 

hunt.  There  were  two  lances  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  decorated  with 
cloth.  The  colored  sections  were  reversed  in  order  on  the  second  lance. 
In  painting  the  north  side  men  were  black  and  the  south,  red.  There  were 
four  rattles,  fringed  with  crow  and  swan  feathers,  four  hand  drums,  and  four 
singers.  In  the  dance,  two  rattle  bearers  faced  the  lance  bearers  with  the 
usual  evolutions,  nhile  the  other  pair  of  rattle  bearers  stayed  with  the 
singers.  In  membership  the  chiefs  constituted  one  side  and  warriors  the 
■other. 
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PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

These  organizations  may  be  said  to  have  been  rivals  or  imitators  of  the 
recognized  or  authorized  societies.  In  the  villages  were  at  all  times  many 
ambitious  men  unable  to  attain  membership  in  the  regular  organizations. 
When  a  man  felt  he  had  a  call  to  organize  a  new  society,  i.  e.,  had  the  neces- 
sary visions  or  dreams,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  following.  Natur- 
ally, these  organizations  have  no  public  functions  nor  official  recognitions; 
yet  in  time  of  need  they  might  render  service  that  would  give  them  social 
prestige.  As  individuals,  or  even  as  volunteer  organizations,  they  could 
carry  their  standards  to  the  line  of  battle  and  win  renown.  In  many  cases, 
however,  they  were  short-lived,  since  it  was  only  the  personality  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  leaders  that  held  them  together.  A  great  misfortune  or 
disaster  was  almost  certain  to  end  the  organization. 

The  tabulated  list  gives  the  names  and  distribution  of  all  the  organiza- 
tions for  which  data  are  available.  No  doubt  there  were  others  that  have 
been  forgotten. 


Crazy  Dog  (asichakahuru)  .  .  . 
Children  of  Iruska  (iruska  ipirau) . 
Wonderful  Ravens  (kaka  waruxti). 
Big  Horse  (raris  aruskutchu)     .     . 

Crows  (raris  kaka)       

Roached  Heads  (pakspa  hukasa)  < 
Young  Dog  (asa  kipiriru).  .  .  . 
The  Circumcised 
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The  Crazy  Dog  Society. 


A  society  found  in  all  divisions  was  the  asichakahuru,  or  crazy  dog 
society.  The  members  were  men  of  any  age.  In  organization  they  had 
the  usual  north  and  south  sides.    There  were  four  singers  or  drummers. 
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two  for  each  side.  The  pipe-man  is  the  chief,  but  there  is  another  man  who 
is  charged  with  directing  the  ritual.  All  members  carry  ring-shaped  rattles, 
and  certain  members  carry  short  lances  bearing  feathers.  As  to  the  number 
of  these  lances,  we  have  no  data.  The  members  danced  nude  and  tied 
a  string  to  the  foreskin  to  the  end  of  which  feathers  were  attached.  (See 
Catlin's  drawings  of  the  Okipa.)  On  this  account  they  were  sometimes 
called  the  "  tied-penis  society."  It  is  said  that  in  battle  some  of  the  mem- 
bers would  take  a  stake  and  a  rope,  plant  the  stake  before  the  enemy  and 
tie  the  penis  string  to  the  rope.  They  were  forbidden  to  release  themselves 
and  must  then  stand  fast  until  released. 

As  to  adornment  and  body  painting  each  man  did  as  he  chose.  Four 
hand  drums  were  used. 

There  were  no  renewal  ceremonies  but  this  society  would  usually  dance 
in  public  after  the  bundle  societies  had  made  their  appearance.  In  dancing 
they  formed  in  front  of  their  lodge  in  a  circle.  There  were  two  mounted 
men  to  call  out  their  own  deeds  and  encourage  others  to  do  likewise.  In 
one  part  of  the  dance  the  horsemen  ride  among  the  dancers  back  and  forth 
(p.  387) .  Also,  there  were  two  whip  men,  carrying  green  switches  with  which 
to  whip  up  the  dancers.  If  a  member  enters  the  ceremony  wearing  clothes 
he  is  set  upon  by  these  whip  bearers  and  his  clothes  torn  to  pieces.  Only 
the  members  who  captured  a  blanket  or  cut  the  covering  from  a  captured 
bundle,  could  take  a  hand  in  this.  However,  if  a  member  has  been  in  a 
battle  and  saved  his  robe,  he  may  carry  it  folded  under  his  arm. 

In  the  dance  a  dancer  may  remove  his  moccasins  and  put  them  on  an  old 
needy  bystander. 

Children  op  the  Iruska. 

In  this  organization  there  were  but  six  or  seven  members.  They  carried 
quivers  full  of  arrows  which  were  very  highly  prized,  so  when  an  arrow  was 
shot  they  went  to  hunt  it.     They  were  known  as  saaro,  youths. 

They  did  things  by  contraries.  If  a  woman  said,  "Do  not  get  water," 
they  went  after  it.  They  were  given  to  playing  the  wheel  game  and  because 
of  their  peculiarities  no  one  played  with  them.  If  an  enemy  attacked  the 
village,  the  members  would  continue  to  play  the  wheel  game  and  pay  no 
attention  to  the  fighting.  If  a  person  came  up  and  said,  "  Do  not  go  out  to 
fight,"  they  rushed  out  at  once.  They  were  always  painted  black  as  if 
ready  to  fight.  On  the  head  each  wore  the  skin  of  a  blackbird.  The 
society  is  said  to  have  been  handed  down  by  this  bird.  The  leader  so 
appointed  by  the  bird  went  through  the  camp  and  selected  boys  who  seemed 
queer,  or  even  insane.     These  he  organized  into  a  society. 
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They  did  not  go  into  a  fight  until  they  were  told  not  to;  then  they  simply 
shot  their  arrows  toward  the  enemy  without  taking  much  aim  and  then  went 
to  get  them;  or  in  other  words,  an  idiotic  performance.  At  all  times  of 
their  lives  they  did  things  in  reverse  order.  They  never  married  or  had 
anything  to  do  with  women.  Whenever  strange  or  mysterious  animals 
were  reported  which  were  feared  by  other  people,  they  would  try  to  kill 
them.  It  is  said  that  the  society  became  extinct  by  all  being  killed  in  a 
battle  except  one,  who  afterwards  disappeared.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral different  stories  as  to  how  they  were  destroyed. 

The  Wonderful  Ravens. 

Thb  society  of  the  kaka  waruxti,  or  wonderful  ravens,  had  two  undressed 
lances  except  for  a  crowskin  hanging  near  the  point.  All  members,  except 
the  pipe-bearer,  had  the  skins  of  crows  upon  their  backs.  All  painted 
black.  The  founder  got  the  ritual  and  powers  from  a  raven.  There  were 
four  singers  but  no  rattle  bearers.  Their  chief  function  was  to  be  ready 
for  war;  they  wore  the  crow  because  this  bird  is  known  to  be  wary  and  hence 
it  was  believed  that  the  society  could  foretell  attacks.  When  attacks  were 
predicted  the  society  placed  their  lances  outside  against  a  pole.  This  was  a 
public  warning  that  precautions  should  be  taken. 

The  society  had  a  brief  existence,  as  most  of  them  were  once  killed  in 
battle,  the  remnants  failing  to  reorganize. 

The  Big  Horse  Society. 

Among  the  Chauf  there  was  once  an  organization  known  as  raris  arus- 
kutchu,  big  horse  society.  Many  of  the  members  bore  plain  long  sticks 
and  all  wore  caps  of  foxskin  and  painted  themselves  white.  There  were  no 
drums,  but  eight  singers  who  beat  upon  a  piece  of  rawhide  with  sticks 
instead  of  drums.  The  society  was  for  war,  but  took  the  warpath  for 
private  forays  and  never  acted  as  soldiers  in  any  capacity.  They  became 
extinct  by  the  loss  of  most  of  their  members  in  an  engagement. 

Society  op  Crows. 

The  raris  kaka,  society  of  crows,  was  a  lance  society.  They  had  two 
lances  with  war  points  and  at  four  places  on  the  shaft  a  string  bearing  crow 
feathers  was  tied.  The  members  painted  black  but  only  on  the  joints  of 
the  body. 
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They  had  ceremonies  m  the  spring  to  get  their  regalia  ready  for  war. 
There  was  one  old  man  in  the  order  who  wore  a  special  cap  made  of  crowskin. 
Members  who  had  counted  just  one  coup  could  wear  a  horizontal  feather 
through  the  scalplock;  for  the  second  coup  another  feather  in  the  same 
direction  but  from  the  opposite  side;  three  coups,  one  crow  feather  upright ; 
four  coups,  four  feathers  fixed  on  a  small  pointed  stick,  and  stuck  in  the 
head.  If  one  took  but  part  of  a  scalp,  he  split  one  of  the  feathers  half  way ; 
if  a  whole  scalp,  the  whole  feather  was  split.  For  each  scalp  taken  a  feather 
was  split. 

As  the  number  of  coups  and  scalps  increased,  feathers  were  added  to  a 
string  and  hung  on  the  head.  They  also  painted  hands  and  other  deed 
marks  on  their  bodies. 

This  organization  also  had  a  brief  existence,  becoming  extinct  through 
losses  in  battle. 

The  Roached  Heads. 

The  pakspahukasa,  or  roached  heads,  were  peculiar  to  the  Skidl.  They 
were  also  known  as  the  fox  society.  They  had  a  peculiar  hair  cut  in  that 
the  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head  was  cut  off,  leaving  only  the  roach  on  the 
top.  All  must  wear  coats  of  blue  or  red  strouding  cloth,  feathers  on  the 
seams  of  shoulders  and  sleeves.  They  wore  buckskin  leggings  and  any  kind 
of  dress  moccasins.  All  had  small  rattles,  decorated  with  strands  of  differ- 
ent colored  ribbons.  No  fixed  form  of  face  painting  was  used.  Some  of 
them  wore  beaded  caps.  Four  hand  drums  were  used,  two  red  and  two 
white.     This  was  a  war  society  and  the  songs  refer  to  disregard  of  death. 

Young  Dog  Society. 

Among  the  Skidi  there  was  a  society  known  as  the  asa  kipi  riru,  or 
young  dogs.     The  story  of  their  origin  is  as  follows:  — 

When  the  Skidi  village  was  west  of  Fullerton,  Nebraska,  an  old  man  lived  there 
alone  in  his  mud-lodge.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  old  dogs  which  the  Skidf  had  used 
as  pack  animals.  They  lived  with  him  and  shared  his  food.  During  the  buffalo 
hunt  the  dogs  carried  things  for  him.  One  time  after  returning  from  the  hunt  some 
puppies  were  bom.  The  man  was  pleased,  for  he  had  no  children.  Every  day  he 
made  a  fresh  bed  for  them  and  fed  them. 

The  rest  of  the  people  remarked  on  his  care  of  the  dogs.  One  night,  some  boys 
planned  to  kill  the  old  dog  and  steal  the  young  ones.  The  next  day  they  watched  and 
finally  caught  the  old  dog  outside  the  village  and  killed  it.  During  the  night  they 
stole  some  of  the  puppies,  but  left  four  males.  The  following  day,  the  man  searched 
for  the  mother  and  the  puppies  but  in  vain.  He  fed  the  others  as  well  as  he  could  and 
sat  sadly  at  his  fireplace. 
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As  he  sat  there,  a  boy  he  did  not  know  came  in  and  said,  "Some  boys  killed  your 
dog."  After  feeding  the  dogs  the  next  day,  he  went  to  hunt  for  their  mother.  He 
found  the  body  and  buried  it.  On  his  return  he  made  a  bed  for  the  young  ones  near 
his  own  and  fed  and  cared  for  them  as  though  they  were  his  own  children.  They 
began  to  grow  and  the  man  was  very  happy. 

One  night  he  dreamed  that  the  mother  dog  had  advised  him  to  go  away  from  his 
own  people.  He  decided  to  move  and  went  south  to  the  Platte  River  where  he 
camped.  He  hunted  every  day  and  on  his  return  his  first  care  was  to  feed  the  dogs. 
After  a  time  he  moved  on,  camping  at  different  places.     Meanwhile  the  dogs  grew  up. 

In  camp  one  night  the  man  heard  singing  from  afar  and  took  it  to  be  an  approach- 
ing enemy.  The  song  was  unfamiliar  and  it  appeared  as  if  several  people  were  singing. 
He  rose  and  went  to  the  puppies,  but  they  had  disappeared.  He  went  back  to  his 
bed  and  lay  down  afraid  to  move.  He  lay  still  for  a  long  time  listening,  when  the 
singing  suddenly  ceased  at  the  entrance  to  his  lodge.  When  all  was  quiet  he  crawled 
over  to  look  for  the  dogs  and  found  them.  After  this,  when  he  heard  the  singing 
during  the  night  he  was  not  disturbed  for  he  knew  it  was  his  puppies  that  were  singing. 
Several  nights  the  singing  was  repeated  so  the  man  soon  learned  the  song  which  was 
an  imitation  of  a  dog  howhng:  Ha-o-a  ha-o-a  ha-o-a  ha-o-o  ha-oa  hey-i-i  a-a  hi-o-a 
ha-o-a  haro-a*harO-a  hoa  hi-i-i-i.  At  the  close  of  the  song  each  time  the  dogs  would 
return  to  the  lodge.    The  man  then  returned  to  the  village. 

Soon  after  this,  the  people  left  the  village  and  went  on  a  hunt.  Each  time  they 
made  camp  the  singing  was  heard  during  the  night.  The  people  wondered  who  sang, 
for  the  song  was  unknown  to  them.  This  occurred  every  night  until  they  returned 
to  their  village. 

As  soon  as  the  man  and  his  wife  entered  their  lodge  they  swept  it  and  made  a  bed 
for  the  dogs.  For  a  time  no  singing  was  heard,  but  one  night  it  recommenced  and 
as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  more  men.  The  singing 
seemed  to  be  right  in  the  lodge  passing  around  the  fireplace. 

The  man  rose  and  made  a  fire.  He  saw  a  circle  of  men  standing  around  it,  all 
covered  with  red  paint.  Some  of  them  had  rawhide  ropes  around  their  shoulders. 
The  man  returned  to  his  bed.  The  singers  began  again;  this  time  they  were  danc- 
ing, keeping  time  to  the  song.  After  some  time  they  passed  out  of  the  lodge,  llie 
fire  died  down  and  the  dogs  returned  to  the  lodge  whining. 

The  man  slept  again  and  dreamed  of  the  dancers  just  as  he  had  seen  them  earlier 
in  the  night.  Some  stooped  over  and  circled  around,  whining  in  imitation  of  dogs 
as  they  danced.  At  the  end  of  the  dance  one  of  the  men  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leader  said,  **  My  father,  you  have  been  good  to  us  and  our  people  (the  dogs) .  They 
have  decided  to  give  you  a  new  dance.  For  the  next  three  days  you  must  have  the 
lodge  swept  for  we  will  continue  the  dance  until  the  third  night.  We  have  already 
danced  one  night.  You  must  borrow  the  four  water  dnuns  from  the  medicinemen 
and  place  them  at  the  altar.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  watch  us  and  listen  care- 
fully." Then  the  man  in  his  dream  saw  the  men  transformed  into  dogs  which  sur- 
rounded him,  licking  his  mouth  and  nose.    This  frightened  him. 

Early  the  next  day  the  man  and  his  wife  swept  the  lodge  for  all  the  dogs  had  left 
it.  He  placed  some  branches  of  cedar  on  the  fire  for  incense.  The  dogs'  beds  were 
swept  and  cleaned.  Towards  evening  the  nmn  procured  the  water  drums  from  the 
medicineman  and  placed  them  at  the  altar.  Everything  was  now  in  readiness.  In 
the  evening  the  man  told  his  wife  to  take  dried  meat  from  the  parfieches,  cut  it,  and 
let  it  boil  in  the  kettle  on  the  fire.  Then  he  told  her  to  lie  on  her  bed  while  he  sat 
at  the  fire  smoking. 
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During  the  day  the  dogs  had  disappeared  but  when  darkness  fell  the  man  heard 
the  singing  again.  At  first  it  seemed  outside  the  village,  then  it  came  closer,  and 
finally  stopped  at  the  doorway.  The  man  sat  on  his  bed.  The  singers  filed  in  and 
sat  in  a  circle  around  the  fireplace.  Now,  four  old  men  entered  and  sat  in  front  of  the 
drums.  One  of  them  said,  ''Old  men  dogs  at  the  altar  and  young  dogs  around  the 
fireplace,  we  will  now  sing  and  dance.''  The  old  men  drummed  and  sang  and  the 
others  danced.  The  dancers  were  daubed  all  over  with  red  paint.  The  man  watched 
the  dancers  who  were  fine-looking  men  and  learned  the  songs.  They  danced  until 
the  fire  burned  down  and  then  quietly  left  the  lodge.  This  was  the  second  night 
they  danced. 

The  man  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe  and  before  he  smoked,  blew  smoke  four  times 
each  to  the  skies,  to  Tirawahat,  and  to  the  altar.  The  dogs  now  came  in  whining 
and  went  to  bed.  The  man  knew  when  they  returned  and  emptied  his  pipe  and  went 
to  bed.  As  soon  as  he  closed  his  eyes  he  fell  into  a  trance  and  saw  an  old  man  stand- 
ing near  his  bed.  He  wore  no  clothes  but  was  painted  all  over  with  red  paint.  The 
old  man  said  to  him,  ''My  son,  I  will  take  you  to  a  far  country  and  show  you  the 
father  of  the  dog  family.  It  is  through  him  that  the  whole  dog  family  has  pity  for 
you  because  of  your  kindness  to  the  dogs.    Come  with  me.'' 

The  man  thought  that  he  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  lodge  with  the  stranger. 
They  seemed  to  be  traveling  in  space  over  a  wide  river.  When  they  landed  he  saw 
that  he  was  in  a  strange  land.  They  arrived  at  a  mud-lodge  and  the  stranger  told 
the  man  that  they  were  about  to  enter  the  lodge  of  Tirawahat.  He  told  him  to 
notice  everything  and  that  certain  things  would  be  given  him.  They  entered  and  he 
immediately  noticed  a  large  fire  in  the  center  of  the  lodge.  West  of  the  fireplace  was  a 
dark  object,  a  large  golden  eagle,  from  which  came  sparks  of  fire.  On  its  right  sat  a 
large  dog.  The  two  men  sat  down  at  the  south  side  of  the  lodge.  The  eagle  said, 
"My  son,  you  are  now  with  us.  I  sent  for  you  that  I  might  pity  you.  You  have 
been  kind  to  the  dog  family  and  I  sent  for  you  that  you  might  see  the  dog  that  watches 
over  all  dogs.    It  will  now  speak  to  you." 

The  dog  sat  in  the  shadow  but  the  man  could  see  he  was  reddish.  The  dog  said, 
"The  young  dogs  of  your  village  have  prayed  that  I  give  you  a  new  dance  and  that 
I  make  you  a  great  warrior  among  your  people  because  of  your  kindness  to  them. 
Dogs  receive  no  smoke  offering  from  the  people.  I  gave  power  to  the  dogs  to  have 
pity  upon  you.  I  will  make  you  great  among  your  people.  When  you  return  to 
them  tell  them  that  you  saw  me  and  that  I  have  taken  pity  on  you.  Watch  my  people 
and  do  as  they  do  and  we  will  give  you  power.    Now  return  to  your  people. 

At  this  point  the  man  awoke.  It  was  morning.  He  made  a  fire  and  noticed 
that  the  dogs  had  left  the  lodge.  After  he  and  his  wife  had  eaten  they  swept  the 
lodge  and  the  man  went  out  to  where  the  young  men  were  playing.  There  he  saw 
two  poor  orphans  whom  he  invited  to  his  house.  He  gave  them  places  near  the 
fire  and  told  them  that  he  wished  them  to  make  his  home  their  home.  They  were 
glad. 

The  young  men  were  each  given  a  place  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  for  they  were 
to  be  assistants.  During  the  day  other  well-to-do  young  men  visited  the  lodge,  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  stay  there.  Brave  warriors  also  came,  but  the  man  would 
not  admit  them. 

In  the  evening  the  young  men  were  told  to  bring  wood  and  keep  up  the  fire  so 
it  would  dimly  light  the  lodge.  When  all  was  quiet  throughout  the  village  singing 
was  heard  outside  of  it.    Young  and  old  men  went  outside  of  their  lodges  to  listen. 
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At  the  man's  lodge  the  singing  ceased.  Then  they  heard  the  drumming  and  everyone 
gathered  around  the  lodge  to  watch.  The  singers  and  dancers  took  their  places. 
The  fire  burned  low,  lighting  the  lodge  but  dimly  so  the  dancers  could  not  be  plainly 
seen. 

The  two  assistants  sat  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  When  the  drumming  began 
the  dancers  arose  and  danced  around  the  fireplace  imitating  dogs.  Some  circled 
around  and  whined.  The  dancing  and  singing  continued  until  the  fire  burned  out. 
Then  the  man  told  the  spectators  that  the  dance  was  over.  When  he  was  alone  the 
man  sat  at  the  altar,  filled  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  blew  smoke  four  times  to  the  skies, 
to  the  father  dog,  to  the  ground,  to  the  dogs  on  earth.  Then  he  smoked  until  the  dogs 
returned  to  the  lodge.  He  emptied  the  pipe  and  lay  down  at  the  altar,  while  the  two 
assistants  slept  at  the  entrance. 

Again  he  fell  into  a  trance  and  saw  the  dancers  and  singers  in  their  places.  Be- 
tween the  entrance  and  the  fireplace  was  a  pot  of  meat.  Each  man  took  some  grease 
from  the  pot  and  went  to  the  altar  where  he  received  red  paint  from  the  leader. 
They  mixed  the  grease  and  paint  and  daubed  it  over  their  bodies.  Each  man  had  a 
«hort  buffalo  rawhide  rope  painted  red  around  his  neck. 

The  leader  addressed  the  men:  '^My  children,  young  dogs,  I  have  given  you 
the  paint  for  your  bodies  when  you  are  ready  to  dance.  When  in  battle  you  must 
iise  this  paint  for  your  bodies.''  The  dog  men  were  addressed  in  this  manner  for  the 
benefit  of  the  man  so  he  could  do  the  same  for  the  men  who  would  become  members 
of  the  society. 

Again  the  leader  spoke:  "My  son,  tomorrow  is  our  last  night  with  you.  You 
must  take  one  of  your  young  dogs  and  kill  it,  scorch  and  clean  it  and  put  it  in  the 
kettle  on  the  fire.  Watch  us  and  do  as  we  do  when  you  start  the  dance  among  your 
people." 

The  man  awoke  and  foimd  one  of  his  dogs  standing  near  him,  whining.  The  dog 
stayed  at  the  altar  until  daylight  when  he  went  out.  The  man  followed  and  saw  him 
sit  and  look  at  the  sun  which  the  man  also  did.  They  returned  to  the  lodge  and  sat 
down  at  the  altar.  The  boys  rose  and  made  a  fire  while  the  man  smoked.  Then  he 
lay  down  with  the  dog  at  his  head.  He  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  of  a  strange  looking 
man  who  said,  "  My  son,  the  dogs  are  all  my  children.  See,  I  am  painted  red  all  over. 
1  am  the  sun.  Do  as  the  dogs  tell  you.  I  am  watching  over  you.  I  will  give  you 
power  so  that  you  will  come  out  unscathed  even  from  the  hardest  battle." 

The  roan  woke,  looked  around,  and  then  fell  asleep  again  and  dreamed  of  the  dog 
that  was  lying  near  him.  The  dog  was  transformed  into  a  fine  looking  man  and  said 
''  Father  you  have  been  good  to  us;  you  have  fed  us  well;  you  gave  us  a  good  place 
to  sleep.  You  mourned  with  us  when  our  mother  was  killed.  All  this  time  we  cried 
to  the  heavens  where  our  father  is  and  now  he  has  taken  pity  upon  us.  He  has  given 
us  power  to  give  you  a  new  dance.  You  must  watch  us  and  do  as  we  tell  you.  Today 
you  must  kill  me  for  I  was  selected  to  be  with  you  and  your  people  always.  Place 
the  flesh  in  a  kettle  and  boil  it.  The  singers  and  dancers  will  use  the  grease  for  mixing 
with  the  red  paint.  After  the  dance  the  singers  give  the  meat  to  onlookers  who  eat  it. 
Tomorrow  all  the  singers  and  dancers  will  go  away  from  here  but  there  will  be  others 
to  take  our  places.  When  you  are  ready  to  kiU  me  take  a  rawhide  rope  and  a  pestle 
used  in  potmding  com  and  let  the  two  boys  go  with  you.  They  will  make  a  loop  in  the 
middle  of  the  rope  and  each  will  pull  as  hard  as  he  can.  Then  you  can  strike  me  on 
the  head.  My  brains  will  scatter  and  blood  will  flow,  but  I  will  not  be  killed.  1  will 
.stagger  around  until  I  am  able  to  run.     I  will  teach  you  this  trick  so  you  can  try  it  on 
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one  of  the  boys  in  the  medicine  lodge  and  everyone  will  know  that  you  received  power 
from  the  dogs.    Now  rise  and  clean  the  lodge  for  father  sim  is  high  up." 

The  man  awoke  and  saw  the  dog.  He  ate  and  ordered  the  boy  to  sweep  the  lodge 
with  fresh  bunches  of  hyssops.  Only  one  dog  was  left.  During  the  day  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  visited  the  lodge  to  learn  what  was  happening.  The  man  did  not  tell. 
The  chief  wished  his  son  to  join  but  the  man  refused.  The  chief  departed.  The  man 
took  the  rawhide  rope  and  the  poimder,  and  went  out  of  the  lodge  with  the  two  boys, 
the  dog  following.  They  8topi)ed  at  some  timber  west  of  the  village.  The  two  assist- 
ants put  the  dog's  head  through  the  noose  and  pulled  while  the  man  struck  it  on  the 
head.  They  could  see  the  blood  and  brains  ooze  out,  but  the  dog  staggered  about 
and  after  a  while  ran  around.  He  put  the  dog's  head  through  the  loop  again  and 
faced  him  south  with  the  boys  on  either  side.  The  man  filled  his  pipe  and  blew 
smoke  four  times  to  the  father  dog  above,  to  the  dog,  and  finally  laid  his  pipe  on  the 
ground.  Then  he  told  the  boys  to  pull  on  the  rope  again  and  he  struck  the  dog  on  the 
head,  killing  it.  The  man  gathered  the  foam  from  the  dog's  mouth,  and  placed  it 
upon  his  nose  and  mouth,  his  head  and  his  body.  The  dog  fell  with  its  head  toward 
the  south.  They  skinned  it,  cut  up  the  meat  placed  it  in  the  hide,  and  carried  it  to 
the  lodge.  The  meat  was  put  in  a  large  kettle  on  the  fire;  the  hide  near  where  the 
dogs'  bed  used  to  be.     Now  the  lodge  was  put  in  order  for  the  events  of  the  night. 

In  the  evening,  the  two  assistants  let  the  fire  die  down.  As  usual,  singing  wa& 
heard  outside  the  lodge.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer  and  the  singers  stopped  at  the 
entrance  and  then  filed  in,  the  four  singers  in  the  lead.  They  took  their  places 
behind  the  drums.  The  others  sat  around  the  fireplace.  The  assistants  made  a  fire 
and  the  drumming  and  singing  was  begun,  the  men  around  the  fire  dancing  as  before. 
The  dancers  stood  in  place  while  the  drummers  sang  a  certain  song.  The  leader  of  the 
singers  now  began  to  dance,  circling  one  of  the  dancers.  Then  the  man  jumped  up 
and  danced  with  the  singer.     Spectators  began  to  crowd  in. 

The  singer  danced  up  to  the  dancer  on  the  south  side  pretending  to  place  some- 
thing on  his  neck.  A  great  shout  arose  and  the  singer  danced  backward.  When  he 
danced  forward  the  fourth  time  he  threw  a  string  with  a  whistle  attached  around  the 
man's  head.  The  dancers  shouted  again  and  the  singer  threw  a  bunch  of  owl  feathers 
on  his  head.  Then  he  threw  a  rope  painted  red  and  about  four  feet  long  around  the 
man's  neck.  All  this  was  a  reminder  of  how  the  dog  was  killed.  Later,  a  red  sash 
was  used  in  place  of  the  rope. 

The  singer  returned  to  his  place  behind  his  drum  while  the  others  danced.  At  the 
close  of  the  dancing,  the  leading  singer  addressed  the  men:  "My  son,  you  shall  do 
these  in  your  dancing.  When  the  string  is  put  around  the  neck  of  a  new  dancer  you 
shall  receive  him  into  your  dance.  No  matter  how  high  a  man  stands  among  his 
people,  if  the  string  and  whistle  fall  to  the  ground  you  shall  send  him  out  of  the  lodge. 
While  we  are  singing  the  dancers  may  dance  around  the  fireplace  and  take  a  piece  of 
meat  from  the  kettle  and  give  it  to  the  spectators  who  may  divide  it  among  them- 
selves."    After  the  meat  was  distributed  the  spectators  were  asked  to  leave. 

The  leading  singer  then  asked  the  man  to  fill  his  pipe,  light  it,  and  stand  west  of 
the  fireplace  and  blow  smoke  four  times  to  father  dog  in  the  heavens,  to  the  sun.  to 
the  entrance,  and  to  the  drums.  Then  he  emptied  the  ashes  on  the  rim  of  the  fire- 
place. He  was  also  told  to  place  the  dog  skin  at  the  altar  when  it  was  tanned  and  to 
blow  smoke  to  it.  Then  he  gave  him  the  whistle  with  the  string,  the  owl  feathers, 
and  the  rope.  The  leading  singer  said,  "We  will  now  sing.  All  rise  and  dance 
toward  the  entrance  and  go  where  you  wish.     We  have  now  taught  him  everything." 
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They  drummed,  sang,  and  danced  around  the  fireplace  out  of  the  lodge.  The 
singing  and  drumming  gradually  ceased  and  when  the  fire  was  made  there  was  no 
one  left  in  the  lodge.  After  this  the  man  often  dreamed  and  found  that  the  dance 
was  given  to  poor  people,  especially  the  poor  boys  of  the  village. 

After  the  final  dance,  all  the  dogs  disappeared.  Every  night  the  man  and  the 
two  boys  sang  and  other  young  men  came  in  and  assisted.  When  quite  a  number  of 
young  men  knew  the  songs  the  man  told  them  to  come  the  next  night  and  bring  with 
them  their  quivers,  bows  and  arrows,  and  moccasins.  Among  the  young  men  who 
wished  to  join  was  a  chief's  son.  He  told  them  that  they  would  go  to  the  enemy's 
camp  that  night.    They  all  agreed  to  go  with  him. 

That  night  he  wrapped  up  the  dog  skin,  the  string  and  whistle,  the  owl  feathers, 
and  the  rope  and  placed  them  on  his  back.  As  they  started  off  they  sang  the  first 
song  the  man  had  heard  the  dog  men  singing.  They  sang  four  times  and  then  went 
on  their  way.  For  several  days  they  continued  when  some  of  the  young  men  began 
to  show  signs  of  weariness.  Then  the  man  gave  them  a  root  to  chew  to  revive 
them.  When  the  chief's  son  became  tired  the  man  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
Finally,  he  turned  back. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  enemy's  camp.  The  man  put  on  his  regalia  and  went 
to  the  camp.  He  captured  some  ponies  on  which  they  returned  home.  When  they 
arrived  the  people  said  the  young  dog  people  were  good  travelers. 

After  this  at  night  the  young  men  met  to  sing  the  dog  songs.  When 
the  man  heard  them,  he  would  have  the  two  boys  build  a  fire  and  the  young 
men  would  come  in  and  sing.  One  time,  on  their  return  to  the  village  from  a 
buffalo  hunt  some  of  the  young  men  told  the  man  that  they  each  had  a 
parfleche  filled  with  dried  buffalo  meat  and  they  wished  to  dance.  The 
man  did  not  reply  but  consulted  his  two  assistants  who  said:  "Buffalo 
meat  is  good,  but  first  we  must  get  a  reddish  dog."  One  young  man  said, 
"  My  people  have  one,  I  can  get  it." 

The  dance  was  started  and  all  the  young  men  who  danced  and  received 
the  string  and  whistle  became  members.  This  society  became  very  impor- 
tant and  when  the  Ankara  joined  the  Skidf  they  saw  the  dance.  Among 
the  Arikara  was  one  man  who  knew  the  sun  dance.  He  met  the  leader  of 
the  young  dogs  and  they  exchanged  dances.  The  Skidf  joined  the  two  and 
had  the  young  dog  sun  dance  three  times.  All  the  dancers  had  to  be  cut 
and  suspended  three  times. 

This  society  became  a  great  power  among  the  people.  One  time  during 
a  buffalo  hunt  the  people  were  attacked  by  the  Sioux  and  the  soldiers  were 
all  killed  and  the  crow  lance  taken  from  them.  The  tribe  was  left  without 
police  so  the  chiefs  (not  the  priests)  selected  the  dog  society  to  act  as  police 
on  the  hunt.  Their  old  men  cried  through  the  village  telling  the  people  to 
keep  quiet  and  not  to  drum  or  sing.  The  men  were  not  permitted  to  hunt 
at  any  distance  nor  were  guns  to  be  shot.  The  women  were  not  to  chop 
wood  but  were  to  gather  dry  limbs.     One  night  a  man  came  to  the  villflge 
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with  buffalo  meat.  He  had  consecrated  it  and  taken  it  to  one  of  the  minor 
bundles  and  that  night  the  priests  had  a  bundle  ceremony.  The  dog  soldiers 
went  into  the  lodge,  took  the  meat,  cut  it  up  and  gave  it  to  the  dogs.  The 
owner  of  the  meat  was  taken  out  and  whip|>ed  and  his  gun  broken.  He 
became  angry  and  drew  his  knife.  They  all  attacked  him  and  hurt  him 
badly.  After  this  occurred,  the  dog  soldiers  were  dismissed  and  the  lance 
men  were  again  the  tribal  police. 

The  dog  society  was  so  important  not  only  because  the  members  were 
good  warriors,  but  great  medicinemen.  None  of  them  were  cowards,  they 
were  all  brave  men. 

The  Mischievous  Society. 

An  organization  generally  known  as  the  mischievous  society,  but  also 
as  the  circumcised,  once  existed  among  the  Chauf. 

Many  years  ago  when  the  Chauf  were  alone,  two  young  men  were  always 
running  around  during  the  night,  playing  bad  tricks  upon  anyone  they  met. 
At  this  time  the  people  wore  no  clothing,  especially  the  boys.  In  the  winter 
time  the  boys  wore  a  bull  calf  hide,  if  they  were  well-to-do;  but  if  they  were 
poor  they  wore  half  a  bull  hide,  their  moccasins  and  leggings.  They  had 
neither  shirt  nor  covering  for  their  privates. 

In  a  village  of  mud-lodges  there  happened  to  be  one  mud-lodge  that 
was  empty  for  all  the  people  who  lived  in  it  had  died.  These  two  mis- 
chievous boys  made  their  home  in  this  lodge.  People,  especially  the  young 
men,  were  afraid  to  go  near  this  lodge  in  the  night  for  it  was  said  that 
ghosts  dwelt  there.  These  two  young  men  frightened  people  when  they 
came  near  the  lodge  by  making  strange  noises,  whistling,  and  throwing 
mud  at  them. 

In  the  daytime  they  watched  the  young  men  in  the  village  and  when 
they  saw  certain  ones  who  seemed  fearless  they  invited  them  to  meet  them 
in  the  empty  mud-lodge.  When  they  spoke  of  the  mud-lodge,  those  who 
were  cowards  would  refuse  to  go,  but  those  who  were  brave  accepted  the 
invitation.  These  meetings  were  held  in  the  winter  time  when  the  peo- 
ple lived  in  mud-lodges,  for  in  the  summer  time  they  lived  in  tipis  away 
from  the  village.  When  these  young  men  met  they  would  plan  to  send  out 
young  men  to  scare  those  who  were  prowling  through  the  village  during  the 
night.  The  two  leading  boys  appeared  as  if  circumcised  and  invited  to 
their  meetings  only  those  of  similar  appearance. 

In  their,  meetings  in  the  deserted  lodge  they  would  do  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chievous and  obscene  things.  When  on  a  buffalo  hunt  in  the  winter  time 
they  would  get  together  and  make  a  grass  lodge  in  which  to  hold  their 
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meetings.  The  boys  in  the  village  heard  of  their  meetings  and  doings  and 
many  were  anxious  to  join.  When  the  people  returned  to  their  permanent 
village,  the  boys  again  held  their  meetings  in  their  lodge.  During  the  day 
the  two  leading  young  men  would  play  with  the  boys  of  the  village  and 
whenever  they  observed  one  of  circumcised  appearance  they  would  ask  him 
to  come  to  their  meetings.  Thus  the  society  grew  until  they  had  many  of 
the  boys  in  the  village.  Every  night  they  met  in  the  lodge,  each  bringing  a 
little  dried  buffalo  meat  and  some  parched  com,  so  that  when  their  meeting 
was  over  they  would  have  something  to  eat. 

At  last  they  became  so  numerous  that  one  night  in  their  meeting  they 
talked  of  going  on  the  warpath.  (These  boys  never  stole  anything  in  the 
camp  but  kept  others  from  stealing.)  While  they  were  discussing  their 
war  project,  the  boy  who  acted  as  a  watcher  announced  that  a  young  boy 
out  there  wanted  to  come  to  their  meeting.  The  two  leaders  asked  if  he 
was  of  their  kind,  the  answer  was  "no."  Then  the  other  boy  was  told  to 
tell  the  boy  to  come  to  the  lodge  in  the  daytime. 

Tlie  two  leading  boys  now  dismissed  the  others.  When  they  were  alone 
they  began  to  plan  for  their  altar.  At  last  they  agreed  to  have  two  long 
poles,  about  seven  feet  long  and  about  one  foot  around.  One  end  was  to  be 
forked,  but  the  prongs  trimmed  off  close,  the  whole  shaped  to  serve  as  a 
phallus.  When  completed,  both  symbolic  poles  were  blackened  in  the  fire. 
After  the  altar  had  been  arranged  they  considered  how  they  could  increase 
the  membership  and  how  young  men  wishing  to  join  could  be  artificially 
circumcised.  One  of  the  eligible  young  men  volunteered  that  his  condition 
was  due  to  accidental  contact  with  the  juice  of  the  milkweed,  causing  a 
sore  by  which  the  foreskin  was  removed.  This  suggestion  was  adopted  as 
part  of  future  initiations. 

The  next  day  the  two  leaders  entered  the  lodge  each  bearing  a  bunch  of 
fresh  milkweed.  Here  they  sat  down.  Soon  the  other  members  came  in. 
One  of  them  was  told  to  watch  outside.  When  the  candidate  came  to  the 
lodge  he  was  told  to  enter.  When  inside  he  was  seized,  thrown  down  upon 
the  ground,  and  held  while  the  two  leaders  applied  the  milkweed  juice.  He 
was  then  turned  loose.  He  was  told  to  sit  among  them  and  when  tired  to 
go  home  but  that  he  must  tell  no  one  what  had  happened  to  him.  This  kind 
of  work  was  carried  on  until  there  were  many  boys  sick  from  the  inflamma- 
tion. People  wondered  why  there  were  so  many  boys  sick.  The  boys  were 
not  really  sick  but  as  they  were  naked  in  those  days  they  did  not  want  to  go 
out  and  be  seen  in  their  condition. 

Now  the  boys  got  the  poles  and  prepared  them  as  the  two  leaders  wished. 
When  completed  they  were  placed  at  the  altar  in  the  lodge.  They  extended 
east  and  west,  the  head  part  toward  the  east.     The  leaders  made  clay  pipes 
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and  baked  them.  The  stems  were  of  ash.  During  their  meetings  the  lead- 
ers filled  their  pipes  with  native  tobacco  and  offered  smoke  to  the  poles. 
Then  they  would  send  other  young  men  out  to  frighten  people  who  were 
prowling  around  in  the  night.  Wlien  the  boys  returned  to  the  lodge,  before 
they  told  what  they  had  done,  they  passed  their  hands  over  the  poles  and 
offered  thanks  for  their  help.  Then  they  sat  down  between  the  poles  and 
told  their  story.     All  would  laugh. 

Several  years  afterwards  these  boys  had  grown  to  be  young  men  and 
began  to  talk  about  going  upon  the  warpath  in  earnest.  WTiile  they  were 
planning  one  day  an  alarm  was  given:  the  enemy  were  coming  to  attack 
their  village.  The  boys  were  all  in  their  lodge.  They  were  told  to  remain 
there  until  ordered  to  go  out.  Some  wanted  to  run  out  for  they  wished  to 
get  their  bows  and  arrows,  but  the  two  leaders  would  not  let  them  go. 
The  leaders  took  some  grass  from  the  lodge  and  burned  it  to  make  soot. 
They  told  the  boys  to  do  likewise.  After  they  were  all  smeared  with  the 
soot,  they  were  told  to  get  their  bows  and  arrows  and  join  them.  \Mien 
the  boys  returned  to  the  lodge  with  their  bow  and  arrows,  the  two  leading 
men  took  up  the  two  black  poles  and  ran  to  the  battlefield.  The  line  of 
men  was  extended  clear  along  the  battle  front.  Most  of  the  men  were 
massed  at  each  end  of  the  line.  So  these  boys  selected  the  center  as  their 
place.  The  two  with  the  poles  stood  in  the  center,  but  the  members 
scattered  out.  When  the  enemy  attacked  the  boys,  the  leaders  told  their 
followers  to  shoot  to  kill.  When  one  of  the  boys  killed  an  enemy,  one  of 
the  pole  bearers  would  run  forward  and  strike  him  with  the  pole  and  then 
return  to  his  place.  In  this  the  two  pole  bearers  alternated.  Through 
the  heroism  of  these  boys  the  enemy  was  finally  driven  away  and  pursued 
by  the  mounted  men. 

The  boys  returned  to  their  lodge  for  they  were  afoot  and  could  not 
follow  the  enemy.  When  all  the  men  had  returned  to  the  village,  each  one 
told  what  he  had  done  in  the  battle.  Some  told  of  the  strange-looking 
people  in  the  center  of  the  battle  line  and  all  wondered  who  they  were,  for 
all  the  lances  known  to  the  people  were  in  the  battle.  The  boys  were  careful 
and  never  spoke  of  their  doings.  Some  men  said  that  they  saw  one  of  the 
boys  carrying  an  odd  looking  pole,  but  the  people  could  not  find  out  who  the 
boys  were. 

Some  time  after  the  battle,  when  all  the  victory  dances  were  over,  the 
boys  met  in  their  lodge.  WTien  all  the  young  boys  were  seated  around  the 
fireplace,  the  leader  said,  "Brothers,  we  are  in  our  own  lodge.  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you  and  if  what  I  say  is  good,  I  want  to  know.  You 
can  all  see  how  men  go  on  the  warpath  for  five  or  sLx  months  to  return  with 
many  ponies  and  perhaps  several  scalps  waving  upon  their  poles.     The 
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people  turn  out  to  see  them  come  in.  The  victorious  party  comes  over  the 
hills  as  if  they  were  attacking  the  enemy.  Chiefs  and  brave  men  go  out  to 
meet  them.  Women  stand  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  giving  their  war 
cry.  When  the  men  are  near  the  village  we  see  their  faces  are  smeared 
with  charred  grass,  their  lips  white  with  clay.  The  black  faces  signify  that 
they  have  traveled  in  the  night  and  faced  dangers;  their  white  lips,  that 
they  were  hungry  for  many  days  and  finally  came  upon  the  enemy,  con- 
quered them,  and  captured  their  ponies.  You  have  looked  upon  the  leader 
who  carried  the  sacred  things  upon  his  back.  Chiefs  and  brave  men  hon- 
ored him.  I  know  all  of  you  would  like  to  be  in  his  place.  I  know  I  would. 
Boys  we  can  do  the  same.  We  have  been  meeting  here  night  after  night. 
We  now  have  two  poles  to  lead  us  into  the  enemy's  country.  I  have  it  in 
my  heart  to  lead  you.  If  we  die  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  it  will  be  well. 
Some  of  you  boys  are  better  off  than  the  rest  of  us,  for  you  have  grand- 
fathers and  fathers  who  tell  you  that  it  is  better  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  than  to  die  of  sickness  in  the  village  and  be  put  under  mother  earth 
and  have  dirt  rest  upon  you.     Who  of  you  are  willing  to  go  with  me?  " 

Each  boy  said,  "I  will  go  with  you."  The  leader  was  glad  and  said, 
"Brothers  when  you  go  to  your  homes,  let  your  sisters  or  grandmothers 
make  you  four  pairs  of  moccasins  and  when  they  are  completed  let  them  fill 
them  with  parched  com  or  pemmican.  Those  of  you  who  have  neither 
sisters  nor  grandmothers  go  to  your  nearest  of  kin  among  the  women  and 
ask  them  for  a  piece  of  tanned  buffalo  hide,  some  sinew,  and  bring  them  to 
this  lodge  and  make  your  own  moccasins.  Do  not  steal  these  things,  but 
ask  for  them.  We  will  make  preparations  for  the  next  four  days  and  on  the 
fifth  night  we  will  start  for  the  enemy's  country." 

Soon  after  this  talk  by  their  leader,  the  boys  went  to  their  homes.  Most 
of  them  were  orphans  and  it  was  hard  to  get  anything  from  other  people. 
The  two  leaders  were  orphans,  they  had  no  relatives  or  friends.  They  did 
not  try  to  get  anything  from  anybody.  They  sat  in  their  lodge  and  made 
two  small  sticks  to  represent  the  two  larger  ones,  so  they  could  carry  these 
sticks  upon  their  backs.  When  the  boys  returned  to  the  lodge  the  next 
day,  some  had  more  hide  than  they  needed  and  some  had  several  pairs  of 
moccasins  and  they  gave  the  leaders  what  they  did  not  need. 

The  third  night  the  boys  met  in  their  lodge,  each  brought  his  moccasins 
and  other  things  he  thought  he  might  need.  The  leaders  saw  that  each  boy 
was  provided  with  moccasins  and  provisions.  Some  of  them  had  more  and 
they  willingly  gave  to  others  who  had  none.  Now  the  leader  said,  "  Broth- 
ers you  can  hang  up  your  bundles  upon  the  walls  and  then  go  to  your  homes 
or  to  your  friends  and  get  you  a  knife,  some  arrows  and  a  bow.  Bring  the 
things  to  the  lodge  at  night  and  we  will  get  ready  to  start.  You  may  now 
go  home." 
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At  night  the  boys  came  mto  the  lodge  with  things  they  needed.  Wlien 
ail  were  in,  the  leader  told  each  boy  to  take  a  bunch  of  grass  and  place  it  in 
his  belt.  Wlien  this  was  done  he  told  them  all  to  paint  their  faces  ^4th 
burnt  grass.  Then  the  leader  said,  **  Brothers,  we  are  seated  here  as  war- 
riors. We  are  about  to  go  on  the  warpath.  Tonight  after  all  is  quiet,  we 
will  go  through  the  N-illage.  We  will  enter  every  lodge  and  sing  our  songs. 
\^lien  we  stop  singing  them  one  of  the  boys  must  light  the  grass,  then  all 
must  take  their  breech  cloths  off  and  dance  in  the  light,  naked.  We  will 
do  this  so  that  when  we  go  on  the  warpath  if  we  are  not  successful  we  will 
not  return.  In  case  the  enemy  attack  us,  we  will  fight  until  everyone  is 
killed.  As  soon  as  we  have  marched  through  the  village,  all  must  come  to 
this  lodge  for  we  are  to  start  from  here.  If  anyone  returns  to  his  lodge  he 
cannot  go  with  us.    We  will  now  march  through  the  village.'* 

The  two  leaders  led  the  young  men  and  as  they  entered  the  lodge,  they 
stood  in  a  circle  around  the  fireplace  and  sang.  Wlien  they  stopped  singing, 
one  of  the  boys  went  to  the  fireplace  where  there  were  coals  and  lit  the  grass. 
The  boys  all  took  their  coverings  off  and  the  women  jeered  at  them.  WTien 
the  fire  died  out  they  went  to  another  lodge.  After  they  had  visited  every 
lodge  they  returned  to  their  own.  WTien  all  were  seated,  the  leader  told 
the  boys  that  he  was  pleased  for  now  the  tribe  knew  that  all  the  boys  were 
circumcised. 

The  leader  filled  his  pipe  and  offered  four  whiffs  to  the  two  large  phallic 
poles  and  four  whiffs  to  the  two  small  ones  which  he  was  to  take  with  him. 
As  he  offered  smoke  to  the  two  large  poles  he  said,  "  Fathers,  we  are  about 
to  go  upon  the  warpath,  we  are  to  leave  you  in  this  lodge,  but  make  us  brave 
that  we  may  conquer  our  enemy  and  make  it  easy  for  us  to  capture  hb 
ponies.'*  Then  he  dumped  the  ashes  at  the  ends  of  the  poles.  He  wrapped 
the  two  small  poles  and  the  pipe  in  a  coonskin,  for  he  had  dreamed  that  he 
was  like  a  coon  and  had  to  get  a  coonskin  to  protect  them.  He  tied  the 
bundle  on  his  back.  Then  he  told  the  other  leader  to  rise.  Both  stood  at 
the  altar.  Then  they  told  the  other  boys  to  take  up  their  bundles  and  rise. 
They  left  the  lodge  and  marched  around  the  village  by  the  north  and  west 
until  they  stood  directly  south  of  the  village.  Here  they  sang  their  songs, 
shouted,  and  ran  towards  the  south.  WTien  they  were  some  distance  from 
the  village,  they  squatted  down  and  waited  until  daylight.  The  leader 
did  not  miss  any  of  the  boys  and  was  glad      Now  they  marched  on  again. 

One  night  the  leader  selected  four  boys  to  act  as  scouts.  It  was  to  be 
the  duty  of  these  boys  to  go  out  before  daylight  and  see  what  was  in  the 
country.  They  were  to  report  again  before  daylight.  In  the  night  they 
were  also  to  look  over  the  country  and  report  to  the  leaders.  One  day  the 
scouts  came  in  and  reported  seeing  fourteen  or  more  tipis  and  many  ponies. 
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The  leader  now  selected  a  thick  timbered  country.  Here  they  cleared  off 
the  ground,  made  a  fireplace,  and  built  a  big  fire.  The  leader  made  an  altar 
and  placed  the  two  sticks  on  it.  He  offered  his  smoke.  Then  it  was  time 
to  have  their  mischievous  doings  which  they  kept  up  until  dawn.  The 
leader  gave  one  of  the  sticks  to  the  other  leader  and  they  started  for  the 
village.  They  stopped  once  and  the  leader  selected  seven  boys  to  round  up 
the  ponies  while  the  others  attacked  the  village.  Then  they  started.  The 
seven  men  went  to  where  the  ponies  were.  The  others  surrounded  the  vil- 
lage. A  shout  went  up,  women  and  children  ran  out  of  the  village,  but  the 
men  were  killed  and  scalped.  The  seven  boys  drove  the  ponies  from  the 
village.  With  scalps  hung  upon  their  belts  the  boys  ran  into  tipis  taking 
things  that  were  of  value.  The  enemy  had  run  into  the  timber,  but  were 
now  rallying  so  the  boys  ran  to  where  the  others  were  driving  the  ponies. 
Each  boy  caught  a  pony,  mounted,  and  ran  away.  Two  days  and  two 
nights,  they  journeyed  north  until  they  came  to  thick  timbered  coimtry 
where  they  halted.  When  they  jumped  off  their  ponies,  they  were  so  sore 
they  could  hardly  walk.  Some  of  the  young  men  were  now  sent  out  to  get 
buffalo.  When  the  meat  was  brought  they  all  began  to  roast  it  for  they 
were  hungry.  The  boys  with  the  scalps  cut  poles  and  hung  the  scalps  upon 
them  to  dry.    They  all  lay  down  and  slept. 

The  next  morning  they  were  up  at  dawn  and  after  eating  some  of  the 
meat  again  took  up  their  journey.  So  they  kept  on  only  stopping  at  night 
until  they  were  near  the  village.  Then  they  decorated  themselves  with  soot 
for  they  had  no  other  paint.  Now  they  got  upon  their  ponies  and  rode  to  a 
high  hill.  Here  they  began  to  sing  and  yell  until  the  village  turned  out  and 
wondered  who  they  were.  Presently  a  messenger  was  sent  out  to  meet 
them.  When  the  messenger  was  near  the  leader  shouted  to  him,  "Tell  the 
people  the  mischievous  boys  are  coming  with  many  ponies."  The  messen- 
ger went  to  the  village  and  shouted,  "  The  mischievous  boys  are  coming  with 
many  ponies."  The  village  turned  out.  The  chief  was  among  them.  The 
leader  gave  one  pony  to  the  chief.  The  young  men  entered  the  village, 
their  parents  and  friends  meeting  them. 

Several  times  they  went  on  the  warpath  and  each  time  they  were  suc- 
cessful. As  time  went  on  some  of  the  young  men  married  and  raised  fami- 
lies. On  a  buffalo  hunt  these  young  men  having  fine  horses  were  able  to 
kill  their  own  buffalo  meat,  so  they  were  well  provided  for.  Sometimes  they 
feasted  the  poor  in  the  village,  then  feasted  the  old  people,  and  at  last  they 
feasted  the  chiefs.  These  young  men  killed  buffalo  and  consecrated  the 
meat,  so  now  they  became  great  men.     In  battle  they  were  brave. 

One  of  the  leaders  was  riding  near  the  place  where  they  were  to  camp 
when  they  saw  boys  playing  the  javelin  game.    They  rode  up  and  looked  on. 
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The  people  were  building  their  tipis.  They  called  a  young  man  and  told 
him  to  go  to  the  chief  and  tell  him  to  place  mats  on  the  ground  to  have  his 
ceremony.  The  chief,  when  notified,  told  the  women  to  spread  mats  in  a 
circle  upon  the  ground.  His  soldier  being  there,  the  chief  told  him  to  call 
four  other  men.  While  the  soldier  was  gone,  the  chief  took  the  bustle, 
a  spear,  tomahawk,  shield,  and  a  war-bonnet  and  placed  them  on  the  mat. 
Then  he  brought  out  two  water  drums.  As  soon  as  the  men  came,  two  of 
them  sat  down  by  the  drums,  took  up  the  drumsticks  and  began  to  sing. 
The  chief  himself  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  bustle  and  tied  it  around  his 
waist.  He  now  took  up  his  bow  and  arrows;  then  he  squatted  down  upon 
the  ground;  then  he  began  to  grunt,  his  head  and  shoulders  shaking  to  keep 
time  with  the  drumming.  Finally,  he  arose  and  danced.  When  the  singing 
ceased,  the  chief  spoke  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  speak  of  a  certain  place  I  killed 
an  eagle.  I  consecrated  the  eagle  and  that  same  year  I  killed  an  enemy,  took 
his  scalp,  and  consecrated  the  scalps  to  the  gods  in  the  heavens,  and  the  gods 
received  my  smoke."  Again  he  said,  "I  speak  of  a  certain  place  I  killed 
a  wildcat  and  consecrated  it  and  that  same  year  I  went  upon  the  warpath 
and  captured  ponies.  I  was  successful  and  when  I  returned  to  the  village, 
I  took  one  pony  and  gave  it  to  the  priest."  Again  he  shouted,  **  I  speak  of  a 
certain '  place.  I  killed  a  raccoon.  I  consecrated  it  to  the  gods  in  the 
heavens.  That  same  year  I  went  on  the  warpath  and  I  captured  many 
ponies.  Upon  my  return  to  the  village,  I  gave  four  horses  to  different  men. 
To  the  men  who  want  me  to  do  this  I  have  spoken.  The  gods  in  the  heav- 
ens have  heard  me.  They  will  make  the  path  straight  for  you  to  do  like- 
wise." He  then  untied  the  bustle  and  threw  it  on  the  ground  when  the  next 
man  took  and  went  through  the  same  evolutions  with  it  relating  his  deeds. 
Each  man  took  up  the  bustle  and  told  of  his  deeds. 

Then  the  leading  mischievous  man  came  into  the  ring  with  two  horses, 
eight  robes,  and  two  parfleches  of  meat.  One  parfleche  was  opened,  the 
meat  cut  up  and  given  to  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  looking  on. 
The  other  parfleche  was  opened  and  the  chiefs  ate  the  meat.  Then  the 
presents  were  divided  among  the  chiefs. 

When  the  people  returned  to  the  WUage  the  mischievous  men  met  in 
their  lodge.  The  leader  took  up  the  poles,  stood  up  and  said,  "  Brothers, 
we  all  now  have  families,  have  attained  places  among  our  people  and  are 
respected.  Our  meetings  must  end.  I  now  put  these  sticks  into  the  fire. 
I  ask  that  each  of  you  join  some  of  the  societies  and  always  be  brave.  My 
friend  and  I  will  join  the  brave  lance  people.  You  are  all  now  released  and 
we  will  not  meet  here  again.  This  is  all."  They  left  the  lodge  and  each 
went  to  his  home. 
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The  Organized  War  Party. 

There  was  a  fixed  ritual  for  the  control  of  a  war  party,  which  when 
organized  for  a  foray  was  for  the  time  being  a  kind  of  wolf  society  (araris 
taka,  society  of  the  white  wolf).  Its  mythological  basis  is  quite  funda- 
mental, being  that  part  of  the  creation  myth  in  which  a  wolf  pursued  man 
and  deceived  him.  In  any  event,  the  god  of  war  is  a  mythical  wolf  and  it 
was  directed  that  a  wolfskin  should  always  be  placed  at  the  top  of  a  bundle 
and  diat  the  Skidf  were  to  be  the  wolf  people,  as  the  name  implies.  Hence, 
to  become  a  real  warrior  one  must  follow  the  ways  of  the  wolf.  One  who 
does  so  can  go  to  the  keeper  of  a  bundle  and  borrow  the  war  clothing  therein 
together  with  the  pipe.  The  wolfskin  remains  in  the  bundle,  but  the  objects 
he  takes  away  carry  with  them  the  power  of  the  wolf.  By  their  association 
with  the  bundle,  these  war  clothes  represent  the  powers  of  the  west  and  when 
the  borrower  is  so  clothed  these  powers  are  with  him.  He  can  now  organize 
and  lead  a  war  party,  but  he  himself  must  not  imitate  the  wolf,  that  is  left 
to  his  followers.  Thus,  they  become  like  the  wolf  first  placed  upon  the  earth 
and  may  have  power  to  steal  upon  the  enemy  and  get  away  without  being 
discovered. 

Before  setting  out  upon  a  foray  a  ceremony  is  held  in  the  village  in  which 
as  in  all  else  the  borrower  of  the  regalia  from  the  bundle  is  the  leader.  An 
altar  is  made  and  the  bundle  from  which  the  regalia  are  to  be  borrowed  is 
brought  in  and  placed  before  the  leader.  Upon  it  is  the  wolfskin  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  warriors  the  wolf  is  present  and,  hence,  always  with  them  upon 
the  way.     A  buffalo  skull  rests  upon  the  altar. 

The  war  regalia  of  the  bundle  are  usually  a  pipe,  a  collar,  a  lariat  rope, 
a  hawkskin,  an  ear  of  com  (Mother  Corn),  some  red  paint,  down  feathers, 
and  a  leader *s  feathers. 

As  the  bundle  is  present  there  must  be  a  north  and  south  side  and  two 
leaders.  On  the  march  they  go  abreast  with  the  others  behind  in  order  of 
their  rank.  A  four-<lay  ceremony  follows,  before  setting  out.  On  the  way, 
their  organization  is  for  each  side,  or  line:  a  leader,  two  scouts,  two  soldiers, 
the  warriors,  and  the  inexperienced  assistants.  The  four  scouts  are  really 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  movement  and  may  be  said  to  be  in 
command  (see  p.  55)  though  the  leaders  stand  for  the  highest  authority. 
They  scout  al)out  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  and  at  all  times  on  the 
journey.  Their  signals  are  made  as  wolf  cries.  When  a  scout  has  anything 
to  report,  he  tells  it  privately  to  the  leader  of  his  side.  At  the  proper  time 
the  leader  announces  the  import  of  the  rei)ort  in  a  formal  ritualistic  manner. 
They  never  approach  or  in  fact  go  anywhere  in  a  direct  line,  but  follow  an 
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ever-changing  course.  The  members  of  the  party  paint  their  faces  and  robes 
heavily  with  white  clay,  which  is  the  war  paint  of  the  Pawnee  and  sym- 
bolizes the  wolf.  The  scouts  also  wear  two  white  eagle  feathers  in  the  hair 
so  set  as  to  resemble  the  ears  of  the  wolf. 

Thus  when  one  looked  over  the  crest  of  a  hill,  he  would  appear  as  a  wolf. 
Wolfskin  caps  >vere  often  worn  by  these  scouts  to  heighten  the  illusion. 
Since  in  course  of  time  other  Indians  knew  the  wolf  cry  signals,  different 
animals  were  imitated  according  to  orders  of  the  leader. 

When  the  enemy  has  been  located,  the  leaders  conduct  the  party  into  a 
thicket  and  hold  a  ceremony.  The  inexperienced  members  of  the  party 
(youths)  gather  the  wood  and  act  as  servants.  One  young  man  goes  out 
to  cut  the  drumsticks,  these  he  rolls  up  in  his  robe  and  with  wolf  cries  nms 
into  camp,  placing  the  sticks  before  those  who  are  to  be  singers.  The 
rolled  up  robe  he  also  places  there  for  them  to  beat  upon.  A  small  circular 
altar  is  made  by  clearing  the  sod  and  exposing  fresh  earth.  The  ear  of  com, 
the  otterskin  collar,  the  pipe  and  the  hawkskin  taken  from  the  bundle  at  the 
start,  are  placed  in  position.  All  then  arrange  themselves  in  two  sides  as  in 
the  regular  ceremony.  One  goes  out  and  hunts  up  a  buffalo  skull  which  also 
has  a  place  upon  the  altar.  The  ceremony  is  opened  with  the  regular  smoke 
offering.  The  leader  sends  one  to  cut  a  number  of  small  sticks,  at  least  one 
for  each  member  of  the  party.  With  these  sticks,  offerings  are  to  be  made 
for  which  each  member  brought  certain  trinkets.  These  offerings  are 
formally  dedicated  to  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  sky,  etc.  Each  ties  his 
present  to  a  stick  and  plants  it  at  the  altar.  The  offerings  for  the  powers 
above  are  set  up  vertically  and  the  others  in  corresponding  positions.  The 
drumsticks  are  then  taken  up  for  beating  upon  a  robe  and  singing  and 
dancing  follow.  The  four  soldiers  drive  out  the  dancers  and  keep  them 
dancing  around  the  fire. 

The  songs  are  largely  derisive  of  those  who  stayed  at  home.  The  mem- 
bers also  sing  of  their  sweetheart«{!  All  these  songs  have  a  peculiar  rhythm 
and  end  with  wolf  calls,  from  which  they  take  the  name  of  wolf  songs  (see 
vol.  7,  267).  On  the  journey  no  one  is  permitted  to  speak  of  home  and 
relations  with  women,  lest  he  lose  heart. 

At  the  close  a  council  is  held  to  develop  the  plan  of  action.  Thus,  it 
is  decided  as  to  whether  they  will  simply  run  off  horses  by  stealth,  or  make 
an  attack.  If  the  enemy  seems  numerous,  the  former  is  most  desirable. 
In  this  case  a  few  men  are  selected  to  go  for  the  horses  while  the  others 
wait.  Usually  the  scouts  and  the  soldiers  are  sent  on  this  mission,  tempo- 
rary soldiers  being  appointed  to  hold  the  men  in  camp.  The  scouts  endeavor 
to  drive  out  the  horses  toward  the  main  body  who  catch  what  they  can  and 
mounting,  drive  off  at  high  speed.    The  leader  rides  ahead,  the  others  hold 
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the  flanks  of  the  loose  horses  while  the  scouts  and  soldiers  bring  up  the  rear. 
They  ride  almost  continuously  for  three  days,  or  until  exhaustion,  and  then 
camp  in  a  sheltered  place.  Some  hunt,  others  guard  the  horses.  When 
the  first  buffalo  meat  is  brought  in  an  altar  is  made,  as  before  stated,  and 
the  regular  smoke  offering  performed.  Two  men  are  then  chosen  by  the 
leader  to  divide  the  spoils.  They  divide  the  horses  according  to  the  ranks 
of  the  members,  inexperienced  men  getting  but  one  horse.  After  the 
division  the  name-changing  ceremony  is  performed  for  the  young  men  on 
their  first  war  party. 

After  sufficient  rest,  they  set  out  for  home.  As  they  approach  their 
village  they  set  the  grass  afire  at  intervals  so  that  their  people  may  know 
that  a  war  party  is  returning.  When  near  the  village  they  paint  their  faces 
black  or  dot  over  with  black  the  white  paint  of  the  warpath.  When  in 
sight  they  signal  the  result  of  the  expedition  and  are  met  by  the  chiefs  who 
triumphantly  conduct  them  into  the  village.  Feasting  and  jollifying  then 
follow.  If  coups  have  been  counted  or  scalps  taken,  a  victory  dance  will 
be  held. 

After  an  interval  the  leader  of  the  party  calls  the  members  together  and 
any  of  those  formerly  in  a  party  who  now  constitute  a  kind  of  society  of 
the  wolves.  The  altar  is  again  constructed  and  the  ceremony  performed. 
Two  of  the  captured  horses  are  brought  out  and  loaded  with  presents^  the 
objects  from  the  bundle  are  also  placed  there  and  the  horses  lead  to  the 
keeper  of  the  bundle  where  they  are  received  by  the  priest.  They  are  then 
returned  to  the  bundle  and  the  keeper  goes  at  once  to  the  place  of  ceremony; 
he  stands  by  the  altar  and  gives  them  his  blessing. 

On  the  warpath  a  man  may  vow  to  give  one  horse  to  the  mother  corn,  in 
which  case  a  horse  is  given  to  the  keeper  of  the  main  bundle,  who  also  gives 
his  blessing. 

With  these  acts  the  true  wolf  dance  begins.  In  the  dance  all  the  young 
men  may  join,  who  hope  to  go  out  with  the  next  war  party  and  as  they  dance 
the  old  men  sit  around  and  ridicule  their  ardor.  With  this  ceremony  and 
the  return  of  the  sacred  objects  to  the  bundle,  the  war  party  ceases  to  exist. 

It  seems  that  those  who  have  taken  part  in  such  a  foray  constitute  a 
kind  of  wolf  society  which  at  various  and  sundry  times  conducts  dances  in 
the  village  in  which  all  boys  and  young  men  may  join.  The  object  is  to  give 
practice  in  the  songs  and  ritualistic  parts  of  the  ceremonies  necessary  to 
the  warpath.     In  these  dances  pieces  of  rawhide  were  used  for  drums. 
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The  Woman's  Society. 

With  one  possible  exception  there  seem  to  have  been  no  associations  for 
women.  We  have  even  no  data  as  to  anything  like  the  associations  of  quill 
workers  (p.  79).  In  the  preceding  we  have  noted  the  victory  dance  of  the 
women  which  may,  perhaps,  have  had  a  crude  organization,  but  there  was 
an  association  of  single  women,  old  maids,  and  widows,  to  whose  organiza- 
tion captives  of  war  were  presented.  Their  regalia  were  ludicrous.  Their 
mock  war-bonnets  were  made  of  com  huskd  instead  of  feathers;  their  bows 
were  the  poorest  of  sticks;  their  lances  were  of  weed  stalks  adorned  with 
husks;  and  their  shields,  hoops  covered  with  cloth  and  husks.  Some  of 
them  carried  hollow  stems  of  the  wild  sunflower,  through  which  they  blew 
dust  into  the  air.  One  woman  acts  as  chief,  her  badge  being  a  large  clam 
shell  on  the  breast. 

When  captives  were  taken,  they  were  turned  over  to  this  organization. 
The  ceremonies  were  public  dancing  and  the  torture  of  the  prisoner.  All 
this  may  be  made  clearer  by  the  following  narrative:  — 

The  Pawnee  had  set  out  on  one  of  their  summer  buffalo  hunts.  Only  a  few  old 
and  sickly  people  remained  in  the  villages.  On  the  third  day  of  their  march  they 
reached  the  Loupe.  The  main  body  crossed  and  pitched  can  p  among  the  hills,  but 
far  behind  were  a  few  stragglers  and  a  group  of  boys  playing  the  hoop  game.  The 
latter  stopped  at  the  river  to  finish  a  game  before  crossing.  Here  they  were  dis- 
covered by  a  Dakota  war  party  and  surprised.  They  scattered  out  for  cover,  but  a 
few  got  away  with  their  horses  and  crossing  the  river  fled  toward  the  camp  of  the  main 
body.  The  whole  Dakota  party  crossed  in  hot  pursuit  and  were  thus  led  into  a  trap 
for  the  Pawnee  in  camp  had  seen  the  signals  and  the  whole  armed  body  dashed 
to  the  rescue.     Many  of  the  Dakota  were  killed  in  the  running  fight  that  followed. 

When  the  pursuing  Pawnee  returned  they  went  over  the  field  to  count  the  dead 
and  collect  the  spoils.  As  they  were  going  along  one  of  the  Dakota  arose  and  looked 
about  in  a  bewildered  manner;  he  had  only  been  stunned  by  the  fall  of  his  horse. 
He  was  seized  and  taken  to  camp.  According  to  custom  he  was  taken  to  the  chief 
for  instructions.  He  consulted  with  the  society  of  braves,  then  in  charge  of  the  camp, 
and  it  was  decided  to  turn  him  over  to  the  women's  society.  A  messenger  was  sent 
to  inform  the  leader  of  this  organization.  She  at  once  called  in  the  members,  who 
proceeded  to  the  chief's  tipi,  marched  the  prisoner  out  to  the  south  of  the  camp  where 
they  bound  him  to  a  tree. 

The  women  then  returned  to  the  lodge  of  their  leader  to  prepare  their  regalia. 
When  all  was  ready  they  danced  through  the  village  and  paraded  to  the  place  of 
torture.  Then,  as  was  the  custom,  they  kindled  a  large  fire  in  front  of  the  prisoner 
and  prepared  for  a  four-day  ceremony.  Every  indignity  was  offered  the  unfortunate 
prisoner.  Old  women  would  urinate  in  bowls  and  force  him  to  drink.  Others  would 
take  up  coals  of  fire  and  touch  him  here  and  there. 

On  the  third  day  the  chief's  wife  took  her  little  girl  out  to  see  the  tortures.  While 
they  were  there  an  old  woman  came  up  with  a  bundle.     She  took  out  a  large  piece  of 
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dried  back  fat.  This  she  heated  in  the  fire  until  hot  and  while  other  women  held  the 
prisoner  she  spread  it  on  his  back.  The  little  girl  was  overcome  at  the  sight  and  began 
to  scream.  Her  mother  took  her  home  but  she  cried  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 
Finally,  the  chief  asked  the  cause  of  this  crying  and  was  informed.  He  coaxed  and 
threatened  without  result  for  the  child  declared  that  she  would  continue  to  scream 
until  the  prisoner  was  turned  loose.  The  chief  said  that  could  not  be  done  and  so  the 
child  continued  to  wail.  The  people  gathered  in  and  gradually  developed  sympathy 
for  the  child.  So  the  chief  called  in  the  braves,  but  they  declared  themselves  powerless. 
Then  he  called  in  the  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  to  discuss  the  matter.  The  sentiment 
of  the  camp  was  now  aroused,  so  four  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  order  the  women's 
society  to  disband.  They  then  conducted  the  prisoner  to  the  council  lodge  and  seated 
him  there. 

The  chief  then  sent  for  his  daughter,  who  had  stopped  crying.  He  stated  that 
they  had  with  some  difficulty  granted  her  wish  and  that  now  she  must  get  water  for 
the  prisoner.  Accordingly  she  brought  water  and  held  the  bowl  for  him  to  drink. 
Then  the  chief  ordered  her  to  get  a  large  bowl  of  water  and  some  buffalo  wool  and 
when  these  were  brought  to  wash  the  man's  wounds.  Then  buffalo  fat  mixed  with 
red  earth  was  given  her  to  rub  over  him. 

Now,  said  the  chief,  since  you  would  have  this  man  released,  you  must  feed  him. 
So  dried  meat  and  fat  were  brought.  Some  of  the  fat  she  handed  to  the  man  to  eat, 
while  she  cooked  the  dried  meat.  When  ready  she  set  the  food  before  him,  placed 
four  small  bits  of  meat  in  his  mouth  and  then  signed  for  him  to  eat.  When  he  had 
finished,  she  set  a  bowl  of  water  for  him  to  wash.  The  chief  then  gave  her  permis- 
sion to  withdraw. 

Then  the  chief  sent  for  his  horses.  He  ordered  his  best  horse  prepared  for  riding 
and  loaded  with  baggage  for  the  journey.  Next  he  brought  out  clothing  and  dressed 
the  man  in  his  own  fine  clothes,  even  his  ceremonial  leggings,  shirt,  and  moccasins. 
Finally,  the  girl  brought  a  new  robe  and  wrapped  it  around  the  man.  The  chief  then 
addressed  the  Dakota:  ''  You  are  to  go  home.  You  are  a  free  man.  All  these  things 
we  give  you.  My  daughter  here  saved  your  life.  She  alone  did  it.  Now  go  to 
your  people  and  tell  them  of  her  deeds." 

Four  soldiers  were  called  in  to  escort  the  Dakota  beyond  the  range  of  the  Pawnee, 
but  some  revengeful  young  man  attacked  him.  Far  across  the  Loupe  they  sent 
him  on  his  way.     He  reached  home  safely. 

Some  three  years  later  the  Pawnee  were  surprL^ied  to  receive  a  visit  from  their 
enemies,  the  Dakota.  It  was  a  very  large  party  that  came  to  the  chief's  lodge,  the 
leader  asked  for  the  girl  who  saved  the  life  of  a  Dakota.  Then  they  knew  him. 
The  chief  took  him  into  his  own  lodge  and  the  others  were  quartered  in  the  village. 

The  Pawnee  entertained  their  guests  well.  On  the  last  day  they  gave  the  iruska 
dance  for  their  visitors.  The  Dakota  entered  into  the  dance.  He  was  naked;  on 
his  body  were  painted  red  spots  to  show  his  bums  and  many  prints  of  hands  since  he 
had  been  held  by  many  of  the  Pawnee.  He  addressed  the  Pawnee,  explaining  that 
he  had  come  to  see  his  daughter  once  more,  she  who  had  saved  his  life,  that  his  own 
people  did  not  believe  his  story;  hence  he  brought  them  that  they  might  see  for  them- 
selves.    In  return  the  Pawnee  vouched  for  the  narrative. 

Many  times  during  his  life  this  Dakota  visited  the  Pawnee  and  he  labored  un- 
ceasingly to  bring  about  a  permanent  peace  between  them  and  his  people. 
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MEDICINEMEN'S  SOCIETIES. 

The  medicinemen  of  the  Pawnee  were  members  of  several  permanent 
organizations.  Once  a  year,  late  in  the  summer,  each  tribal  division  held  a 
grand  medicine  ceremony  lasting  twenty  days  or  more  which  though  in  many 
respects  a  tribal  affair  had  a  permanent  organization.  Its  leaders  were 
assumed  to  be  the  grand  masters  of  shamanism  and  to  know  the  secrets  of  all 
other  societies.  At  another  time  during  the  season  the  doctor's  dance  is 
held,  a  general  one-day  ceremony  for  which  there  is  also  an  organization. 
Independent  of  these  ceremonies  were  a  number  of  societies  composed  of  one 
or  two  great  medicinemen,  a  few  students  and  a  considerable  number  of 
attached  members  who  took  part  in  the  dancing,  but  were  not  otherwise 
acquainted  with  the  secrets.  These  organizations  usually  held  ceremonies 
twice  a  year,  early  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  autumn.  These  were  ritual- 
istic ceremonies,  the  underlying  conception  of  which  seems  to  be  the  purifi- 
cation and  the  renewing  of  the  powers  resident  in  the  sacred  objects  belong- 
ing to  their  craft.  The  Skidf  maintained  two  large  earth-lodges,  one  in  the 
east  and  one  in  the  west  for  these  ceremonies  and  it  is  these  lodges  that  were 
popularly  known  as  the  grand  medicine  lodges.  The  one  in  the  west  seems 
to  have  been  the  original  lodge  and  the  one  most  often  used. 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  thunder  in  spring,  the  members  of  the  medicine 
societies  like  the  keepers  of  bundles,  take  out  all  their  regalia  and  imple- 
ments, purify  them  in  a  smudge  of  sweetgrass  and  perform  a  prescribed 
ceremony.  The  next  day  the  regular  ceremony  begins.  The  altar  in  the 
medicine  lodge  is  prepared  and  in  front  of  it  are  set  up  the  two  sacred  loons, 
facing  east.  Two  wooden  bowls  are  filled  with  blue  earth  and  soot,  with 
which  the  members  paint.  As  in  other  ceremonies,  the  seats  are  in  two  sides, 
with  the  leaders  and  all  other  officers  paired.  Each  side  has  a  buffalo  raw- 
hide to  beat  upon  and  about  a  dozen  gourd  rattles  are  at  hand  for  the  use 
of  the  dancers.     There  are  also  two  water  drums. 

The  first  ceremonies  are  dances  to  the  mythical  water  monster.  The 
leader  for  the  north  side  opens,  then  the  leader  for  the  south,  and  so  on  in 
turn  around  the  circle.  As  this  proceeds,  people  may  enter  and  make  offer- 
ings of  property  to  the  loons  at  the  altar  and  also  make  presents  to  individual 
dancers. 

Then  the  regular  Pawnee  smoke  offering  is  made.  Each  medicineman 
then  in  turn  brings  a  filled  pipe  to  the  altar  and  makes  the  offering.  A 
herald  then  goes  out  and  invites  all  who  had  given  presents  (only  men  who 
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have  consecrated  bufFalo  or  performed  certain  deeds  can  smoke  at  any  time) 
to  come  with  their  pipes.  All  who  wish,  enter  in  turn  and  offer  their  pipes. 
As  these  offering  ceremonies  are  in  reality  prayers,  this  is  regarded  as  the 
best  time  to  plead  for  success  in  all  things  and  this  is  also  the  motive  in 
bringing  in  property  and  presents. 

Another  period  of  singing  and  dancing  closes  the  ceremony,  after  which 
the  medicinemen  divide  the  presents.  Kettles  of  com  are  brought  in  and 
the  bowls  for  the  feast.  The  leaders  fill  the  bowls  for  their  sides  and  make  a 
special  offering  before  the  bowls  are  passed.  Meat  is  then  brought  in  and 
handled  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  somewhat  similar  ceremony  is  held  in  the  autumn  but  this  time  in  a 
circular  shelter  of  green  boughs  suggesting  the  sun  dance  enclosure  of  the 
Dakota. 

While  the  medicinemen's  societies  were  not  recognized  as  such  in  the 
twenty-day  ceremony,  they  were  sure  to  have  among  their  members  famous 
medicinemen  who  would  set  up  their  booths  in  the  lodge.  Usually  one  of 
these  was  the  leader  of  a  society  and  around  him  the  members  would  gather 
and  assist  in  staging  his  tricks.  The  members  of  a  society  were  really  stu- 
dents from  whose  ranks  the  leading  places  were  filled  in  times  of  need. 

Medicinemen's  Societies. 
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The  Twenty-Day  Ceremony. 


Once  a  year,  late  in  the  summer,  each  division  had  a  grand  medicine 
ceremony.    This  lasted  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  and  was  an  intense 
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affair.  This  is  not  the  time  to  go  into  a  detailed  account  of  it,  but  the  fol- 
lowing general  sketch  of  the  procedure  seems  necessary. 

The  native  name  for  the  ceremony  is  tawani  kutchu,  big  sleight-of-hand, 
but  we  shall  for  convenience  speak  of  it  as  the  twenty-day  ceremony,  as  in 
fact  it  is  often  called  by  the  Pawnee  themselves.  It  is  found  among  all  the 
divisions,  but  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Squash  Vine  village,  to 
whose  medicinemen  alone  certain  parts  of  the  ritual  were  known.  From  the 
originators  it  passed  to  the  Skidi  and  then  to  the  other  divisions.  The 
twenty-day  ceremony  prop)er  is  given  in  the  early  autumn  after  all  the  bundle 
ceremonies  have  been  performed,  the  corn  harvested,  etc.  At  the  proper 
time  the  lodge  is  cleared  and  the  altar  arranged  as  before.  After  certain 
preliminary  ceremonies,  it  is  in  order  for  each  medicineman  to  build  a  booth 
of  green  willows  in  the  lodge.  They  proceed  ceremonially  to  a  thicket 
where  each  gathers  his  willows,  with  which  they  march  back  and  then  con- 
struct their  booths. 

It  may  be  stated  that  each  medicineman  sets  up  a  booth  for  himself,  but 
if  he  has  attached  to  him  one  or  more  younger  men  in  the  capacity  of  stu- 
dents, these  assist.  Each  booth,  therefore,  really  represents  a  group  of  men. 
Further,  all  the  people  of  the  village  to  which  a  given  medicineman  belongs 
may  at  times  enter,  take  seats  around  the  booth,  and  offer  assistance.  In 
this  way  the  whole  people  may  be  said  to  participate. 

Among  the  Skidf  there  is  a  special  feature  since  they  are  not  content  with 
merely  dancing  to  the  mythical  water  monster,  but  construct  his  image 
encircling  the  fireplace.  In  this  all  the  medicinemen's  groups  take  shares. 
The  head  is  begun  on  the  south  side  of  the  door.  The  mouth  is  open,  with 
teeth  of  willow.  The  head  is  covered  with  buffalo  skin.  There  are  two 
long  "  feelers  **  decorated  with  bands  of  bright  colors.  On  the  crown  of  the 
head  is  a  large  erect  plume  of  down  feathers.  The  body  of  the  monster  is 
formed  of  bowed  willows,  plastered  over  with  mud.  The  tail  is  at  the  north 
side  of  the  door  and  is  forked  like  that  of  a  fish. 

The  fireplace  is  cleared  out  and  a  large  turtle  modeled  there,  his  head 
toward  the  altar.  A  new  fireplace  is  then  made  on  his  back.  WTiile  the  water 
monster  was  peculiar  to  the  Skidi  the  following  were  found  among  all  divi- 
sions. A  tree  was  cut  and  brought  in  with  a  ceremony  almost  identical  with 
that  found  in  the  sun  dances  of  other  tribes.  The  Skidi  plant  the  tree  (a 
cedar)  in  the  forked  tail  of  the  monster,  the  others  put  it  (a  cottonwood)  at 
the  altar.  A  life-sized  woman  is  built  up  of  clay,  dressed  in  regular  costume 
and  set  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  lodge.  A  large  figure  of  a  man  is  cut 
from  rawhide  and  placed  upon  a  pole  above  the  lodge.  Numerous  small 
human  figures  are  cut  from  rawhide,  strung  upon  cords  and  stretched  about 
overhead  in  the  lo(lj;e.     All  these  objects  are  highly  symbolic:  thus,  the  fire 
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is  the  sun;  the  mud  woman,  the  moon;  the  large  rawhide  image,  the  morn- 
ingstar;   the  many  small  images,  stars. 

All  this  construction  was  part  of  the  ritual  and  so  controlled  by  a  definite 
program.  When  everything  was  in  place,  a  general  dedication  ceremony 
followed  in  connection  with  which  is  a  spectacular  march  through  the  village 
in  two  lines,  according  to  their  sides.  In  front,  two  men  carry  the  sacred 
animals  from  the  altar,  dancing.  (For  the  Skidf,  two  loons  are  used,  for 
the  other  divisions,  two  beavers.)  All  medicinemen  are  supposed  to  derive 
their  powers  from  living  creatures  and  their  booths  are  spoken  of  as  animal 
lodges.  In  this  procession  each  man  costumes  himself  so  as  to  represent 
his  animal  mentor,  often  in  very  realistic  fashion.  There  were  also  a  few 
clowns  dressed  like  wolves. 

After  the  tour  of  the  village,  the  procession  enters  the  lodge  and  holds  a 
secret  ceremony  upon  which  we  have  no  data.  Those  on  the  outside  hear  a 
great  uproar  and  a  riot  of  hideous  nobes,  while  clouds  of  white  dust  rise 
from  the  smoke  hole.  When  all  is  quiet  again,  the  door  b  opened.  The 
leader  then  performs  a  ceremony  in  which  he  sprinkles  water  about  to  con- 
secrate the  lodge. 

It  b  then  in  order  for  the  various  medicinemen  to  demonstrate  their 
animal  powers.  This  is  the  time  when  remarkable  feats  of  juggling  were 
performed;  thus  it  is  told  that  stalks  of  corn  were  made  to  grow  up  and 
mature  in  a  moment,  likewbe  plums  and  cherries,  the  bear  men  tore  out  a 
man's  liver  and  ate  it,  after  which  he  rose  unharmed,  and  so  on,  in  bewilder- 
ing variety. 

Finally,  a  certain  number  of  days  were  given  to  ceremonial  visits  to  the 
sacred  bundles,  each  in  turn,  where  certain  ceremonies  were  performed. 

At  the  end  the  animal  powers  and  images  are  taken  down  and  carried  to 
a  stream  or  lake.  Here  they  are  heaped  up  in  the  water  something  like  a 
l)eaver*s  house  and  the  mud  woman  placed  on  top.^ 

Places  or  booths  in  this  ceremony  were  assigned  by  the  leaders.  A  man 
having  set  himself  up  as  a  medicineman  would  apply  for  a  place.  He  would 
be  assigned  one  provisionally  and  at  the  proper  time  called  upon  to  demon- 
strate; if  he  failed  to  carry  his  trick  through  successfully  he  was  ejected,  but 
otherwbe  given  a  p)ermanent  seat.  As  may  be  anticipated  from  the  fore- 
going, medicinemen  were  trained  and  not  made  suddenly  through  dreams  or 
visions.  It  is  true  that  such  exi>erience  counted  for  much,  but  the  usual 
way  to  become  a  meilicineman  was  to  succeed  one's  teacher  at  his  death. 
Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  seats  in  the  twenty-day  ceremony  were  practically 
fixed  in  form  and  number. 


*  It  may  be  Blgiiiflcaiit  that  the  animal  painted  tipis  of  the  Blackfoot  and  Dakota  were 
«lw»7B  disposed  of  by  ■iniHng  In  water  and  that  many  ceremonial  objects  among  the  Axikara. 
Hldatsa.  and  Mandan  were  similarly  treated. —  Ed. 
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The  Bear  Society. 

Among  the  very  highest  of  shamans  and  doctors  were  the  bear  men. 
Among  their  regalia  were  four  bearskins,  a  grizzly,  cinnamon,  the  large 
black  bear,  and  the  small  black  bear.  There  were  also  four  bear-claw  neck- 
laces. Eight  rawhide  rattles  were  used.  Preparatory  to  a  ceremony  two 
piles  of  cedar  brush  were  placed  in  the  lodge,  one  for  each  side.  When  the 
members  have  assembled  a  sprig  is  given  to  each,  set  up  before  his  seat,  and 
carried  in  the  dance.  The  sprig  is  carried  home,  the  leaves  stripped  and  the 
wood  cast  into  the  fire.  The  leaves  are  placed  in  a  bag  and  used  for  cere- 
monial smudges;  thus  if  a  thunderstorm  threatens,  a  smudge  is  made  to 
protect  the  lodge. 

When  called  to  a  ceremony,  the  members  enter,  take  their  seats  and  place 
their  professional  bundles  in  front.  Then  they  paint.  One  set  of  men 
paints  red,  one  white,  Und  another  a  kind  of  pink.  All  make  black  eye  marks, 
a  diagonal  line  from  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye  down  across  the  cheek.  If 
feathers  are  worn  in  the  hair,  they  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  face. 

WTien  all  are  ready,  the  leader  designates  two  men  from  each  side,  to 
wear  the  bearskins.  These  were  worn  merely  as  robes,  the  head  on  one  side, 
the  tail  on  the  other.  Sometimes  two  small  boys  are  selected  to  dance  with 
very  small  bearskins.  Four  water  drums  are  used;  these  are  passed,  or 
moved  around  the  circle  at  intervals.  While  the  songs  are  rendered,  the 
members  dance  around  the  fireplace  and  during  the  intervals  walk  around 
the  fire,  or  mill  like  bears. 

At  the  feast  which  follows  the  kettle  of  com  is  brought  in  and  as  in  all 
ceremonies  is  set  upon  the  median  line  of  the  lodge  between  the  door  and 
the  fire.  (Fig.  4).  Eight  bowls  are  placed  around  it  in  a  circle,  those  in 
the  north  half  going  to  that  side  in  order,  etc.  After  the  com  is  served,  the 
kettle  of  meat  is  brought  in  and  served  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  each  side 
eats  in  four  groups.  No  one  is  permitted  to  use  a  knife  while  eating.  After 
the  feast  each  makes  up  his  bundle  and  departs. 

While  all  the  divisions  seem  to  have  had  a  bear  society,  its  full  ritual  was 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Skidi  organization. 

Buffalo  Doctors. 

Another  important  society  found  among  the  Skidi  and  Chaui  is  known  as 
kura  taraha,  buffalo  doctors.  On  their  altar  is  a  buffalo  skull,  one  half 
white,  one  half  red;  also  a  wand  with  seven  eagle  feathers,  at  the  top  a  tiny 
bag  of  native  tobacco  and  four  strings  of  blue  beads  hanging  down.    The 
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dancers  wear  headdresses  made  of  bu£Pa]o  wool  and  stick  buffalo  tails  in 
their  belts.  In  former  times  the  full  buffalo  head  was  worn.  They  carry 
rattles  of  buffalo  hoofs.  Each  paints  with  earth  from  a  buffalo  wallow, 
mixed  with  the  urine  of  male  and  female  buffaloes. 

One  member  carried  a  staff,  or  lance,  strung  with  buffalo  dew  claws. 
The  important  object,  however,  was  a  sacred  shield,  kept  hanging  in  the 
lodge.  It  was  painted  red  and  bore  the  designs  of  four  buffalo  horns  in 
black.     There  were  no  feathers  or  other  decorations. 

As  indicated  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  16)  the  chiefs  and  a  few  distinguished 
old  men  are  given  seats  near  the  door.  We  have  again  the  peculiar  feature 
of  passing  the  drums,  or  alternating  leadership.  This  is  made  clear  by  the 
diagram;  in  addition  to  the  regular  leaders  and  their  two  assistants,  each 
side  has  two  groups  of  alternate  leaders.  In  the  ceremony  the  head  leaders 
open,  but  after  the  second  song,  pass  the  drums  to  the  nearest  leaders  on  the 
north  side.  After  two  more  songs,  they  are  taken  to  the  leaders  opposite 
on  the  south  side,  etc.,  until  completing  the  circuit  four  times. 

The  ritual  is  known  to  these  groups  of  leaders  only,  and  between  them 
sit  the  ordinary  members.  These  may  be  of  all  ages,  including  the  small 
sons  of  those  present  or  descended  from  dead  leaders. 


The  Deer  Society. 

The  raris  ta,  or  deer  society,  is  found  among  all  divisions,  but  its  ritual 
seems  to  be  in  keeping  of  the  Skidi  organizations.  The  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  the  ritual  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  mescal  bean,  for  this  society 
teaches  that  all  animal  powers  were  learned  through  the  power  of  the  mescal 
bean.  While  the  name  of  the  society  is  taken  from  the  generic  term  for  deer 
(ta),  the  dancers  imitate  many  kinds  of  animals,  suggesting  that  we  have  a 
general  animal  cult  instead  of  a  specific  one.  That  the  mescal  is  fundamen- 
tal is  suggested  in  the  initiation  of  members.  Tea  made  from  mescal 
beans  by  a  definite  formula  is  given  the  candidate  and  when  he  falls  uncon- 
scious, the  leader  tests  him  by  rasping  down  his  spine  with  the  toothed 
jaw  of  a  gar  fish;  if  he  moves  or  flinches  in  the  least,  he  is  rejected  once 
for  all. 

Again  at  the  regular  ceremonies  shamanistic  feats  with  mescal  beans  may 
be  performed.  If  anyone  in  the  village  brings  in  a  new  red  blanket  for  the 
leader,  these  must  be  demonstrated.  The  performing  members  then  rise 
and  dance,  presently  shaking  mescal  beans  from  bunches  of  sage  and  other 
unexpected  places.  The  leader  does  not  dance  but  industriously  sweeps  up 
beans  from  the  bare  ground.     At  the  end  all  the  beans  magically  produced 
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are  placed  in  a  pUe  and  later  given  to  the  donor  of  the  blanket.  Other 
shamanistic  feats  may  occur,  but  seem  to  be  individual  and  entirely  optional. 
As  in  other  societies  of  this  class  the  members  bring  their  professional 
bundles  to  the  ceremony  and  display  their  contents.  The  regalia  peculiar 
to  the  society  are  large  whistles,  to  symbolize  the  elk,  and  foxskins  carried 


W 
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Fig.  16.  Diagram  of  the  Buffalo  Doctors'  Ceremony:  a,  Chieft;  b,  old  men;  c,  errand 
men;  d,  place  of  the  drums  when  not  in  use.  The  leaders  of  the  ceremony  sit  at  the  west 
but  on  each  side  are  two  pairs  of  alternate  leaders  to  whom  the  drums  are  shifted  as  the  ritual 
requires. 


by  the  neck  when  dancing.     A  few  members  wear  braided  buffalo  hide  ropes 
into  which  feathers  are  woven  and  some  carry  wings  of  birds. 

The  order  of  seating  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.     It  differs  slightly  from  the 
preceding  for  the  leaders  sit,  not  at  the  west  of  the  door  as  is  usual,  but  on  the 
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south  side.  The  seats  west  of  the  door  are  occupied  by  chiefs  who  are  paired 
according  to  the  two  sides  of  the  lodge.  In  front  of  the  permanent  leaders 
are  laid  four  bows  and  four  gourd  rattles,  the  latter  painted  white.  These 
bows  and  rattles  are  shifted  at  intervals  to  the  alternating  groups  of  leaders 
as  previously  described. 

The  regular  ceremony  is  held  once  a  year  when  the  wild  sage  plant  reaches 


W 


N 


Fig.  17.  Diagram  of  the  Deer  Society  Ceremony:  A.  fireplace;  B,  four  bows  upon 
which  rest  four  rattles  for  the  leaders ;  O.  errand  men.  The  unusual  feature  of  this  ceremony 
Is  the  place  of  the  leaders  and  their  order  of  rank;  as  the  ritual  proceeds  B  is  shifted  to  the 
other  four  numbered  places  on  the  south  side,  then  across  and  down  the  north  side.  At  the 
west  1-2. 1-2  are  hereditary  chieft  ttom  villages  of  the  respective  sides. 


a  certain  stage  of  maturity.     This  plant  is  spread  thickly  around  the  lodge 
and  used  in  the  incense  offerings. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  members  of  this  society  are  renowned 
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snake  doctors,  though  demonstrations  are  seldom  made  in  the  regular  cere- 
monies. The  members  claim  absolute  immunity  from  rattlesnake  bites  and 
complete  power  over  the  reptile  himself.  They  will  seize  any  snake  they 
meet  and  handle  it  without  fear.  No  wands  or  instruments  are  used, 
nothing  but  the  hands.  The  writer  has  frequently  observed  snakes  handled 
in  this  way.  According  to  reports  they  are  able  to  cure  all  suffering  from 
snake  bites. 

« 

Blood  Doctors. 

There  was  formerly  a  group  of  medicinemen  known  as  kura  patu  (blood 
doctors).  They  were,  however,  considered  as  otter  men,  or  an  otter  society. 
They  seem  to  have  been  composed  of  five  groups  of  dancers,  each  marching 
through  the  camp  separately.  Women  accompanied  them,  bearing  wooden 
bowls  and  spoons  on  their  backs.  In  this  manner  the  five  groups  proceeded 
independently  to  the  lodge  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  ceremonies  where  an 
altar  had  been  prepared.  When  a  group  reached  the  lodge  they  paused  and 
sang;  the  leaders  on  the  inside  then  sang  and  danced,  bearing  otterskins  in 
their  right  hands.  After  the  dance  the  two  leaders  came  out  to  receive  the 
guests  in  their  arms. 

The  chief  feature  of  a  ceremony  was  the  shamanistic  vomiting  of  a  red 
liquid  like  blood.  This  was  collected  in  bowls  and  used  to  paint  the  bodies 
and  otterskins  of  those  present. 

The  Iruska. 

There  was  a  very  powerful  medicine  society  among  the  Chauf  known  as 
the  pitararis  iruska.  However,  the  Pitahau(rata  division  was  also  repre- 
sented in  this  society,  they  having  the  south  side  and  the  Chaut  the  north. 
The  Skidi  had  the  same  ceremony  except  that  they  used  dog  meat  in  the 
kettle  instead  of  buffalo.  Also,  the  Skidi  did  not  have  the  two  forms  of 
painting,  only  one,  painted  black  at  the  joints.  The  purpose  of  the  dance 
was  to  show  the  power  of  the  members  to  extinguish  the  life  in  the  fire,  hence 
the  name.  Among  the  Skidf  at  least,  the  term  iruska  has  a  symbolic  or 
double  meaning.  The  idea  is  literally  "the  fire  is  in  me*'  and  the  symbolic 
meaning  is  that  "  I  can  extinguish  the  life  in  the  fire,"  or  can  overcome  the 
powers  of  other  medicines.  The  members  of  the  society  were  doctors  for 
they  treated  bums. 

Originally,  the  society  consisted  of  leaders  of  various  animal  medicine 
societies.  Among  the  members  was  one  who  was  not  a  medicineman  until 
he  had  a  curious  experience.     The  story  follows : — 
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The  man  in  question,  Crow-feather,  was  very  peculiar.  He  never  took  part 
in  ceremonies;  he  never  consecrated  buffalo  to  propitiate  the  gods.  Every  night  he 
went  out  in  the  hills,  gazed  at  the  sky,  wondering  at  the  powers  there.  When  he  was 
sleepy  he  lay  down  near  the  altar  in  his  lodge.  Before  daylight,  he  went  out  into  the 
hills  again  and  sat  facing  the  east.  When  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  he  returned 
home. 

One  afternoon,  when  he  went  out  and  sat  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  corn- 
fields, he  noticed  black  smoke  rising.  At  dusk,  the  smoke  was  still  rising.  This 
caused  him  to  wonder  for  he  knew  the  people  should  be  home  at  that  time. 

He  went  where  he  had  seen  the  smoke  rising  and  found  some  strange  people 
sitting  round  the  fire,  laughing  at  one  another  as  they  roasted  com.  When  the  corn 
husks  burned,  one  of  the  men  tore  them  off  holding  the  com  until  his  hands  burned. 
They  all  laughed  at  this.  The  man  watched  them  for  some  time.  When  anyone 
dropped  the  hot  com,  the  others  laughed  and  cried,  "He  is  not  an  iruska."  After  a 
time,  they  sang  four  songs,  repeating  each  four  times.  The  men  then  played  with 
the  fire  with  their  bare  hands.     Crow-feather  soon  learned  the  songs. 

One  of  the  men  who  acted  as  a  servant  saw  Crow-feather  looking  on  outside  the 
circle.  He  arose  and  whispered  to  a  man  sitting  at  the  west  who  appeared  to  be  the 
leader.  The  servant  asked  Crow-feather  to  come  within  the  circle  and  told  him  he 
would  learn  something  from  them.  He  was  asked  to  remove  his  buffalo  robe  and 
other  clothing  and  enter  the  circle,  naked.     He  sat  on  the  north  side  of  the  fire. 

The  leader  said  to  him,  "Brother,  you  have  been  wandering  over  the  hiUs  for 
some  time.  We  heard  your  cries  and  were  sad  and  agreed  to  pity  you  and  give  you  a 
new  dance.  You  will  call  this  dance,  iruska  (fire  inside  of  all  things).  Before  we 
impart  oui  secrets  you  must  pass  through  something  difficult.  If  you  do  we  will 
teach  you  our  secrets  and  you  will  know  what  fire  is.'' 

A  bucket  of  water  rested  on  the  fire.  The  men  now  began  to  sing  while  four  of 
them  rose  and  danced,  holding  com  husks  in  their  right  hands.  They  danced  around 
the  fire  toward  the  bucket  of  water.  They  pretended  to  be  attacking  an  enemy. 
Finally,  they  dipped  the  com  husks  into  the  boiling  water  and  swung  them  against 
Crow-feather,  scalding  him.  When  the  people  noticed  that  he  paid  no  attention  to 
his  bums,  they  shouted,  trying  to  frighten  him  that  way.  This  too  was  of  no  avail. 
They  seized  him  and  held  him  over  the  fire.  He  screamed  but  they  held  him  and 
rolled  him  on  the  hot  coals.  After  a  time  he  ceased  his  clamor  for  he  no  longer  felt 
the  pain.    Finally,  they  took  him  back  to  his  place. 

Another  song  was  sung  and  all  the  men  around  the  fire  attacked  it,  now  charging 
it  and  now  retreating.  During  the  third  charge.  Crow-feather  noticed  that  the 
screaming  and  grunting  was  as  of  birds  and  animals.  At  the  fourth  charge,  he  saw 
that  the  dancers  were  imitating  animals  and  birds.  As  they  moved  hastily  toward 
the  fire  he  saw  each  one  drop  something  into  it.  They  turned  quickly:  some  flew 
away  in  the  shape  of  eagles,  turkeys,  and  crows,  and  others  ran  away  as  deer,  wolves, 
and  dogs.    The  remainder  ran  to  the  pile  of  burned  com  and  disappeared. 

By  this  time,  the  fire  was  almost  burned  out.  Crow-feather  gathered  some  dry 
willows  and  rekindled  it.  One  man  stood  where  the  singers  had  been,  and  said, 
"  Brother,  you  must  now  return  to  your  home.  Take  four  ears  of  bumed  com  with 
the  husks  on.  Tomorrow  you  must  go  to  the  hill  where  you  sat  so  often.  The  people 
you  saw  here  will  come  and  explain  what  happened  to  you  tonight.     Now,  go." 

He  went  home.  That  night  he  did  not  sleep  well  but  dreamed  of  fire.  He 
wrapped  up  the  four  burnt  ears  of  com  and  placed  them  on  the  lodge  wall.    The 
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next  day  he  went  to  his  usual  place  on  the  hill  and  sat  facing  east.  For  a  long  time 
he  waited  there.  He  knew  he  had  been  among  strange  beings  for  there  were  blisters 
all  over  his  body.  While  he  sat  there  he  heard  crows  calling,  eagles  screaming,  and 
turkeys  gobbling;  wolves  howled,  dogs  barked,  and  he  heard  the  rattle  of  deer  hoofs. 
He  paid  no  attention  to  these  sounds,  but  presently  he  heard  someone  walking.  The 
steps  came  nearer  and  stopped  behind  him.  He  did  not  look  up,  but  a  voice  said, 
"Brother,  I  came  for  you,  follow  me."  He  rose,  turned  around,  and  saw  ahead  of 
him  a  man  whom  he  followed.  He  was  lead  through  a  ravine  to  a  steep  bank  where 
they  entered.  Here  the  same  people  he  had  seen  the  day  before  were  seated  around 
a  fire,  singing.  Nothing  was  said  but  he  was  given  a  seat  at  the  south,  near  the 
fireplace. 

The  four  men  who  had  tortured  him  before  rose  and  each  took  com  husks  from  a 
wooden  bowl.  They  danced  toward  him  and  struck  him  on  the  back  with  the  husks. 
Then  they  replaced  them  in  the  wooden  bowl.  Before  dancing  toward  him  again 
they  dipped  their  hands  into  the  contents  of  the  bowl.  They  moved  their  hands 
toward  him  but  failed  to  touch  him.  At  this  point  the  singing  ceased  and  they  asked 
him  to  rise.  The  four  men  led  him  to  the  bowl  and  rubbed  the  contents  over  his 
head,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  and  feet.  They  put  his  hands  into  the  mixture  and  he  held 
them  there  a  while.  Then  they  led  him  back  to  his  place  south  of  the  fireplace. 
Screaming  and  shouting,  he  was  gradually  pushed  toward  the  fire.  Finally,  they 
put  him  on  the  fire  and  when  they  took  him  off  painted  him  with  red  paint  mixed 
with  roots.    Then  he  was  given  a  place  within  the  circle. 

In  the  evening  the  dance  was  repeated,  Crow-feather  joining  the  others.  When 
all  was  over  the  dancers  disappeared  in  the  form  of  birds  and  animals.  One  man 
only,  the  leader  of  the  dance,  remained.  He  asked  Crow-feather  to  sit  near  him  and 
said,  "Brother  I  am  a  human  being.  This  is  my  home.  I  cannot  go  among  our 
people,  for  I  have  no  scalplock.  Some  time  ago  our  people  were  attacked  and  on  the 
retreat  I  was  thrown  by  my  pony  and  stunned.  When  I  revived  my  scalplock  was 
gone.  I  had  been  scalped  by  the  enemy.  When  I  looked  around  I  saw  sitting  about 
me,  crows,  eagles,  wolves,  and  dogs.  At  night,  the  wolves  lay  near  me.  I  wandered 
over  the  prairies  for  I  knew  I  could  not  return  to  my  people.  I  dreamed  of  the  birds 
and  animals  and  decided  to  try  to  follow  the  wolves.  I  was  led  to  this  cave  and  here 
the  birds  and  animals  came  and  taught  me  mysterious  things.  I  stay  here  and 
procure  my  food  from  our  people  at  night  when  they  are  asleep.'' 

"When  the  birds  had  taught  me  they  wished  me  to  return  home  and  teach  our 
people  what  I  had  learned.  When  I  told  them  I  could  not  retium  because  I  lost  my 
scalplock  they  said  they  would  give  me  a  headdress  which  was  even  more  important 
than  a  scalplock. 

The  deer  fiumished  the  hair  for  weaving;  the  turkey,  feathers  from  his  breast 
to  edge  the  deer  hair  (also  the  roots  for  dyeing  it) ;  and  the  eagle  a  single  feather  for 
the  center  of  the  headdress.  The  bone  spreader  for  the  hair  I  was  told  to  get  from 
the  shoulder  blade  of  a  deer.  They  told  me  to  get  a  two-inch  shank  bone  to  set  on 
this.  The  eagle  feather  was  to  be  passed  through  this  and  tied  to  the  scalplock. 
When  I  had  procured  the  materials  for  the  headdress  I  was  ready  to  make  it  but  did 
not  know  how  to  proceed.  I  slept  and  in  a  vision,  saw  myself  preparing  the  head- 
dress. The  next  day  I  knew  how  to  make  it.  When  it  was  completed,  with  the 
strings  on  the  bones  and  eagle  feathers,  I  found  I  could  not  wear  it,  I  had  no  scalplock. 
The  animals  were  distressed  at  this.  They  met  again  and  gave  me  materials  for  a 
belt:  deerskin,  crow  feathers,  and  a  wolf  tail.  I  made  this.  Now  I  will  give  them 
to  you  to  take  home." 
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He  went  to  the  altar  and  took  from  the  wall  the  headdress  and  the  bustle.  The 
belt  consisted  of  a  strip  of  deerskin  to  the  middle  of  which  were  fastened  three  sticks 
about  two  feet  long  and  decorated  with  deer  hair.  At  each  end  of  the  opposite  side 
hung  two  sets  of  crow  feathers  with  wolf  tails  between  each  two  feathers. 

He  gave  these  to  Crow-feather  with  instructions  to  take  them  home  and  return 
the  next  day  with  his  pipe  and  tobacco.  When  he  returned  to  his  lodge  the  people 
asked  where  he  had  been,  but  he  did  not  reply.  When  his  mother  offered  him  food, 
he  asked  for  a  piece  cf  tanned  hide  in  which  he  placed  the  bustle  and  headdress  and 
tied  the  bundle  to  the  lodge  wall. 

Early  the  next  morning,  he  returned  to  the  cave  where  the  man  awaited  him  and 
said,  "Fill  the  pipe  and  let  us  smoke.''  After  they  had  smoked  and  the  ashes  were 
thrown  away,  the  stranger  said,  "During  your  wanderings  and  peculiar  behavior  I 
was  with  you.  I  caused  you  to  wander;  I  like  your  ways.  The  men  in  your  village 
are  attentive  to  women.  Tou  are  not  and  for  that  reason  I  liked  you.  Those  who 
wish  to  learn  this  dance  must  avoid  women.  If  married  men  are  to  take  part  in  a 
dance  where  fire  is  attacked,  they  must  have  no  intercourse  with  their  wives  for  thirty 
days.  They  must  bathe  every  morning  and  evening.  Now,  I  will  show  you  the 
herbs  and  roots  you  must  rub  on  your  body  when  you  dance;  also  the  kind  of  wood 
you  are  to  use  in  your  fire.  The  wood  and  roots  are  brothers,  that  is,  the  roots 
rubbed  on  the  bodyl'make  anyone  impervious  to  fire." 

They  walked  on  the  prairie  and  finally  the  man  said,  "Place  four  pinches  of 
tobacco  on  the  plant  before  digging  the  root."  After  this  he  had  the  privilege  of 
digging  as  many  plants  as  he  wished  for  they  had  received  tobacco.  They  returned 
to  the  cave  and  cut  up  the  roots.  In  the  meantime,  the  stranger  instructed  him  in 
the  performance  of  the  dance.  After  the  roots  were  dried,  they  were  pounded  up, 
mixed,  and  placed  in  a  buckskin  bag.  He  said,  "This  is  the  way  you  must  prepare 
the  medicine."  Before  the  root  is  rubbed  on  the  body,  it  should  be  put  in  a  wooden 
bowl  filled  with  water  in  which  four  live  coals  have  been  placed.  Dip  some  of  this 
up  with  a  small  buffalo  horn  spoon  and  put  it  in  a  wooden  bowl  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
If  an  enemy  should  attack  your  village  do  not  mix  the  medicine  in  a  bowl,  chew  some 
of  the  root,  take  it  in  your  hands,  and  rub  them  on  a  kettle  that  is  covered  with  soot 
and  then  rub  the  soot  on  your  joints.  You  will  hav'  no  fear  of  the  enemy's  fire.  If 
anyone  is  burned  by  fire  or  scalded,  chew  some  of  the  root  and  place  it  upon  the 
affected  part  and  the  cure  will  be  immediate.  After  a  time  the  medicine  may  be 
mixed  in  a  bowl  and  the  burnt  part  bathed  with  the  concoction.  After  the  wound 
has  dried,  you  must  kill  a  dog,  mix  the  grease  from  the  dog's  body  with  the  medicine 
and  apply  it  to  the  wound.  This  will  hasten  the  cure.  If  a  man  be  wounded  in 
battle,  he  must  chew  the  root  and  bathe  the  wound  with  a  mixture  of  roots  and 
charcoal.  After  this  the  mixtiire  of  root  and  grease  should  be  applied.  This  is  aU 
I  can  do  for  you  now,  but  come  to  me  once  in  a  while.  I  will  always  be  with  you. 
You  may  now  take  what  I  have  given  you  and  return  to  your  people." 

Crow-feather  went  home.  The  next  day  he  returned  to  the  cave  and  found  the 
man  sitting  near  the  fire.  He  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  done.  He  gave  him 
presents  and  said,  "Brother,  I  brought  these  things  for  you  have  done  a  great  thing 
for  me."    The  mysterious  man  thanked  him. 

Crow-feather  went  home.  Several  days  later  he  determined  to  see 
whether  the  medicinemen  understood  the  fire.  He  built  a  sweat  lodge  of 
eighteen  willow  poles.    From  the  hill  he  brought  back  limestone  which  he 
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placed  near  the  entrance  to  the  sweat  lodge.  In  the  center  he  built  a  fire- 
place. He  put  the  stones  in  the  fire.  When  the  stones  were  red  hot  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  invite  eight  medicinemen.  Buffalo  robes  were  spread 
over  the  lodge.  When  the  medicineman  arrived  he  greeted  each  one  saying, 
"Nawa",  and  asked  him  to  be  seated. 

W^hen  everyone  had  arrived,  he  addressed  them,  saying,  "Brothers,  I 
have  made  a  sweat  lodge.  The  stones  are  red  hot.  I  sent  for  you  that  you 
may  go  into  the  sweat  lodge  with  me.  I  will  cover  the  sweat  lodge  with 
tanned  hides  and  buffalo  robes."  He  covered  the  lodge  and  told  the  men 
to  take  off  their  clothes;  he  took  his  off  and  went  into  the  sweat  lodge.  He 
appointed  one  man  as  assistant  who  now  carried  the  hot  stones  into  the 
lodge  and  put  them  on  the  fireplace.  When  everything  was  ready  he  said, 
"Brothers,  I  invited  you  into  this  sweat  lodge  for  I  have  heard  of  your 
wonderful  doings  in  the  medicine  lodge.  I  brought  the  timber  which  now 
stands  over  you;  I  gathered  up  our  grandfathers  who  were  seated  upon 
mother  earth  and  now  they  are  ready  to  blow  their  hot  breath  upon  us. 
The  water  is  before  us.  We  are  seated  in  a  dark  place.  Each  of  you  pre- 
pare yourselves,  for  no  one  must  leave  because  of  the  heat.  We  are  now 
imitating  animals  and  birds." 

Each  man  took  his  medicine  from  his  belt  and  chewed  it.  The  owner  of 
the  sweat  lodge  chewed  some  root  and  spat  four  times  on  the  stones,  causing 
a  bluish  flame  to  spring  up.  Then  he  said,  "  Brothers,  everything  is  ready. 
Our  grandfathers  (the  stones)  are  now  ready  to  listen  to  us."  Every  man 
held  out  his  hands  toward  the  stones  and  prayed.  After  the  prayers,  the 
owner  dipped  up  water  with  a  wooden  ladle  and  poured  it  on  the  stones  four 
times.  He  told  them  to  wave  the  bunches  of  wild  sage  which  they  held  in 
their  hands.  Some  of  the  men  enjoyed  the  heat  while  others  appeared  to 
be  in  pain.  Those  who  had  not  applied  any  medicine  suffered  most.  The 
owner  of  the  lodge  sang  and  when  he  stopped,  the  men  who  disliked  the  heat 
crawled  out  of  the  lodge,  only  four  men  remaining. 

W- hen  all  was  over  the  owner  of  the  sweat  lodge  told  the  four  men  that 
he  had  selected  them  as  singers  for  a  new  dance.  After  they  had  dressed 
and  eaten  he  sent  them  home. 

The  people  began  to  hold  medicine  ceremonies  during  which  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks  were  performed.  One  night  the  crow  imitators  performed. 
They  built  a  fire  and  put  a  large  stone  on  it.  When  it  was  red  hot  they  put 
it  on  the  ground  and  each  man  stood  on  the  stone.  When  all  the  medicine 
performances  were  over  Crow-feather  brought  together  men  he  knew  who 
understood  fire  and  taught  them  fire  songs. 

In  the  winter  the  people  hunted  buffalo.  When  they  were  near  the 
buffalo  he  invited  the  four  men  he  had  selected  for  singers  and  told  them 
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he  wished  one  of  them  to  kill  a  male  buffalo  whose  flesh  would  be  dried  and 
used  in  a  new  dance.  The  man  chosen  killed  the  buffalo  and  the  meat  was 
brought  to  Crow-feather's  tipi  where  it  was  dried  and  stored  in  a  parfleche. 
When  they  returned  to  the  village,  he  invited  the  four  singers  who  came  and 
sat  around  the  fireplace.  He  said,  "  Brothers,  I  have  invited  you  to  my  tipi. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  new  dance.  Before  we  begin,  bring  your  medicine 
bags  here.     Each  man  must  have  before  him  his  root  for  overpowering  fire." 

They  brought  their  bags  and  set  them  down.  Crow-feather  said, 
"Brothers,  you  are  about  to  learn  my  secret.  I  must  see  what  medicine 
you  have  for  overcoming  fire.  When  I  have  seen  your  medicine  I  will  show 
you  mine."  He  showed  his  root.  Some  picked  up  live  coals  after  applying 
the  medicine  to  their  hands.  One  man  chewed  the  root,  took  up  a  coal  with 
his  teeth  and  lit  another  man's  pipe.  Crow-feather  said,  "  Brothers,  I  am 
glad.  I  know  you  understand  the  medicine  you  have.  You  will  help  me. 
I  can  do  as  you  have  done.  I  will  show  you  my  medicine  to  prove  I  am  not 
deceiving  you."  He  put  a  root  on  the  ground,  went  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  tipi  and  put  a  stick  with  coals  on  the  ground;  the  root  began  to  move 
around  the  fireplace  until  it  stopped  at  the  fire  stick.  The  men  were 
astonished  and  called  the  root,  "Medicine  walking  around  the  fireplace." 
He  put  the  medicine  back  in  his  bag  and  asked  the  men  to  return  to  his 
lodge  in  the  evening  so  he  could  teach  them  some  songs. 

In  the  evening,  they  sat  at  the  altar  where  there  were  four  water  drums. 
Crow-feather  said,  "  Brothers,  we  are  to  have  a  new  dance,  a  medicineman's 
dance,  and  not  a  war  dance.  I  have  decided  that  a  chief  shall  lead  us  so  the 
smoke  ceremony  may  be  held  before  the  dance.  Now,  we  will  prepare. 
For  thirty  days  we  must  not  go  near  our  women.  We  must  take  a  bath  in 
the  creek  every  day  and  clean  our  finger  nails.  That  is  all.  We  will  get 
the  drums  now  and  sing." 

They  sang  forty  times,  ten  sets  of  songs  for  each  time.  They  were  told 
to  announce  the  dance  and  its  requirements  to  the  village. 

After  thirty  days  Crow-feather  had  his  tipi  prepared,  all  its  furnishings 
were  moved  out.  Two  poor  boys,  Blue-bird  and  White-fox,  were  selected 
as  assistants.  White-fox  made  a  fire  for  the  new  dance.  The  boys  sat 
near  the  entrance  and  Crow-feather  sat  at  the  altar.  The  bustle  and 
headdress  hung  from  pjosts.  When  he  had  smoked,  he  said,  "  Blue-bird  and 
White-fox,  each  of  you  take  a  pony  and  bring  a  lot  of  dry  willows  and  some 
Cottonwood.  I  will  also  send  six  women  for  wood."  They  did  as  they  were 
told.     The  wood  was  placed  inside  the  lodge  on  either  side  of  the  entrance. 

Blue-bird  was  sent  for  Pitaraysare  (Man-chief)  and  White-fox  invited 
the  other  singers.  The  chief  sat  on  the  north  side  near  the  singers.  Crow- 
feathers  said,  "  Singers,  I  invited  our  chief  to  be  with  us  so  he  can  always 
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partake  of  our  food.  Chief,  I  ask  you  to  lead  in  the  ceremony  we  are  about 
to  have.  We  need  a  leader  who  is  keeper  of  a  sacred  bundle  who  can  bring 
the  pipe  and  hold  the  smoke  ceremony.  Take  pity  on  me  and  bring  your 
pipe  this  evening  so  the  gods  may  receive  the  smoke,  for  it  is  from  the 
heavens  that  we  have  the  knowledge  of  roots  and  herbs." 

The  chief  replied,  "  I  will  do  as  you  wish.  I  am  thankful  to  be  with  you 
and  witness  what  is  about  to  take  place.  The  sacred  bundle  belongs  to  the 
people,  for  the  gods  gave  us  the  bundle  with  the  pipe  so  we  could  offer  them 
smoke  in  our  ceremonies." 

Crow-feather  passed  his  hands  over  the  chief's  head  and  hands,  thanked 
him  and  said,  "Singers  and  assistants,  the  chief  has  consented  to  bring  the 
sacred  pipe.  He  will  be  our  leader  in  everything.  He  wiU  lead  us  and 
carry  the  sacred  pipe  when  we  dance  through  the  village.  He  will  not  take 
part  in  our  fire  performance.  I  will  teach  him  oiur  secrets  so  that  he  may 
know  what  to  do  if  he  is  requested  to  do  something  with  the  fire."  The 
chief  was  glad  and  thanked  Crow-feather  who  told  the  men  to  go  home 
and  return  in  the  evening. 

When  Crow-feather  and  his  two  assistants  were  alone  he  asked  them  to 
cover  the  entrance  of  the  lodge  with  a  skin  tent.  Tlien  they  partook  of  their 
evening  meal.  The  chief  returned  with  the  sacred  pipe  and  he  was  given  a 
place  to  the  north  of  the  singers.  Tlie  pipe  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
singers  who  sat  at  the  altar.  The  assistants  built  a  fire.  Crow-feather  sat 
near  the  singers,  and  asked  how  many  were  prepared  to  join  them.  There 
were  sixteen  in  all,  so  they  could  sit  in  foiur  groups  of  four  each.  Tlie 
assistants  were  sent  for  the  candidates  who  were  to  wait  outside  and  for 
two  of  the  soldiers  who  were  to  remain  outside  and  warn  off  any  intruders. 

Crow-feather  said,  "Singers  and  other  members  of  the  iruska  society, 
we  must  now  begin  oiur  ceremony.  The  chief  will  fill  his  pipe  and  offer 
smoke  to  the  gods  in  the  heavens."  The  chief  filled  the  pipe,  gave  it  to  the 
north  assistant  who  took  it  to  the  leading  singer  who  said,  "Now,  iruska, 
the  gods  in  the  heavens  will  receive  the  smoke.  We  will  ask  our  chief  to 
make  the  smoke  offering."  The  chief  rose,  went  to  the  altar,  and  received 
the  pipe  from  the  leading  singer.  He  walked  to  the  east,  holding  the  pipe 
bowl  in  his  left  hand.  When  half  way  to  the  entrance  and  fireplace  he 
stopped,  took  a  pinch  of  tobacco  from  the  bowl,  raised  it  toward  the  east, 
and  placed  the  tobacco  on  the  ground.  He  walked  west  by  way  of  the  north 
and  stood  near  the  fireplace,  facing  east,  took  some  tobacco  from  the  bowl, 
and  offered  it  to  the  skies,  to  tirawahat.  Then  he  placed  the  tobacco  on 
the  rim  of  the  fireplace.  He  repeated  this  for  each  direction.  The  chief 
walked  northeast  of  the  fireplace  by  way  of  the  south  and  sat  down.  The 
south  assistant  placed  a  coal  on  the  pipe  bowl.    The  chief  walked  to  the 
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east  with  the  pipe  and  took  four  whiffs  blowing  the  smoke  toward  the  east. 
Then  he  stood  west  of  the  fireplace,  faced  east,  blew  smoke  once  each  to  the 
heavens,  to  the  north,  and  south,  and  four  times  to  the  west,  and  emptied 
the  ashes  on  the  rim  of  the  fireplace.  He  gave  the  pipe  to  the  leading 
singer  who  said,  "Nawa." 

Then  the  candidates  were  received  one  by  one.  The  first  one  who  came 
was  told  to  bathe  in  the  preparation  made  ready  by  Crow-feather.  When 
he  was  ready,  he  was  taken  to  the  fireplace  and  forcibly  placed  on  the  fire. 
If  he  had  blisters,  it  was  proof  that  he  had  not  complied  with  the  rule  of 
cleanliness  for  thirty  days.  Then  he  was  put  on  the  fire  again  to  cure  his 
blisters.  If  any  candidate  proved  cowardly  he  was  immediately  turned 
out  of  the  mud-lodge.  When  all  had  been  initiated,  the  singers  drummed 
and  sang  and  all  the  new  members  danced.  The  two  soldiers  entered  the 
lodge  for  outsiders  were  now  admitted. 

They  danced  until  forty  songs  were  sung.  After  each  ten  songs  they 
stopped  to  smoke.  After  the  forty  songs  the  spectators  went  away.  Hie 
members  remained  behind  and  Crow-feather  said,  "You  who  have  gone 
through  the  fire  may  now  smear  your  bodies  with  soot.  You  are  not  now 
afraid  of  the  fire  nor  of  an  enemy.  Those  who  wish  to  remain  may  do  so, 
the  others  may  come  early  tomorrow."  The  chief  and  the  two  soldiers 
went  away.  The  next  morning  they  all  swam  in  the  creek  and  on  their 
return  to  the  lodge  were  given  their  proper  positions  in  the  ceremony.  The 
four  singers  were  to  be  leaders.  The  chief  was  to  be  their  leader.  He  was 
to  carry  the  pipe  when  the  people  went  through  the  village  to  dance  at  the 
most  important  places.  Those  at  the  northwest  were  to  be  painted  yellow; 
those  at  the  northeast  with  white  clay;  those  at  the  south,  dark  red;  and 
those  at  the  northwest  with  black  soot.  The  singers  were  to  be  painted 
with  soot  at  their  joints. 

When  everyone  was  painted  and  all  was  ready,  the  leader  of  the  cere- 
mony said,  "Singers,  iniska,  and  chief,  we  will  now  go  through  the  smoking 
ceremony."  The  chief  made  the  smoke  offering  and  Crow-feathers  said, 
"  Now  we  will  begin  our  dance;  the  assbtants  may  make  a  big  fire,  cut  the 
dried  meat  and  have  the  brass  kettle  ready."  When  everything  was  pre- 
pared he  put  a  new  knife  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  added  water  and  then 
the  meat.    Then  the  soldiers  were  called  in. 

The  leader  of  the  singers  said,  "  Chief,  soldiers,  those  of  you  at  stations, 
and  iniska.  Something  is  now  at  hand.  We  will  begin  to  sing  and  all 
dance.  Watch  Crow-feather  and  do  as  he  does.  The  spectators  came  in. 
Crow-feather  was  the  only  one  who  had  the  bustle  and  headdress;  the  others 
were  simply  painted.  When  the  singers  had  sung  the  third  set  of  songs  the 
assistants  made  a  big  fire.    They  hung  the  kettle  over  it.    When  the  last 
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set  of  songs  was  sung  the  dancers  attacked  the  fire.  Finaliyi  Crow-feather 
danced  up  to  the  kettle  which  was  full  of  boiling  soup  and  took  a  piece  of 
meat  out  with  his  bare  hands.  He  gave  it  to  one  of  the  spectators  who 
burned  his  hands  with  it.  The  rest  of  the  members  also  did  this.  At 
length  the  dancers  dipped  bunches  of  com  husks  into  the  kettle  and  whipped 
each  other  with  them  but  did  not  bum.  The  dancing  ended  when  the  fire 
went  out. 

This  was  the  first  ceremony  of  this  kind.  After  the  dance  Crow-feather 
said,  **  You  must  now  make  the  headdresses  and  bustles.  Some  day  we  will 
give  a  public  dance  when  all  must  bring  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  war  clubs, 
and  shields  so  that  you  can  imitate  the  attack  on  an  enemy  in  your  dance. 
It  shall  be  known  as  iruska  (fire  inside  of  you).  The  red  headdress  repre- 
sents fire,  the  black  hair  fringe  represents  smoke.^  This  will  not  be  a  social 
dance,  neither  will  the  members  act  as  soldiers  for  the  chiefs.  We  shall  be 
known  as  medicinemen." 

The  One  Horn  Dance. 

The  members  of  the  one  horn  dance  (raris  arika)  were  young  men  eligible 
to  go  to  war.  For  the  dance,  the  regalia  of  all  the  societies  were  gathered : 
the  war  clubs  from  the  sacred  bundles,  spears,  war  shields,  bows  and  arrows. 
During  the  ceremony  they  called  upon  Pahukatawa  (Hills  along  the  banks  of 
a  river)  to  help  them  kill  or  count  coup  on  the  enemy.  Women  were  not 
admitted  for  Pahukatawa  directed  them  to  bar  women  for  fear  some  would 
be  unclean. 

The  dance  was  held  only  when  Pahukatawa  ordered  it  and  then  only 
before  an  attack  by  the  enemy.  The  songs  imitated  the  bellowing  of  buffalo. 
Each  dancer  seemed  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  a  particular  animal  which  he 
imitated.  The  dancers  wore  their  war  regalia.  Those  who  had  war-bon- 
nets had  to  fasten  a  whole  buffalo  horn  on  the  right  side  of  the  bonnet.  Each 
dancer  was  painted  according  to  the  dreams  of  visions  he  had  experienced. 
Those  representing  crows  painted  with  charcoal  or  soot;  jack-rabbits  painted 
with  white  earthen  clay;  buffalo  were  smeared  over  the  mouth  and  nose 
with  buffalo  urine  mud ;  those  with  bear  spirits  were  painted  with  red  or 
yellow  which  represented  the  sun  for  the  bears  sought  power  from  the  sun. 

*  The  headdress  is  the  imitation  of  fire,  the  red  for  the  blaze,  the  black  hair  for  smoke. 
The  feather  represents  the  iruska  man  who  understands  the  fire.  He  is  standing  in  the  fire 
or  has  placed  the  fire  about  his  whole  body.  The  headdress  represents  the  fireplace,  the  bone 
tube  the  medicine,  and  the  feather,  the  man  himself  standing  in  the  center  of  the  fireplace. 
According  to  tradition,  man  came  from  an  ear  of  com  and  com  has  life  and  Ufe  is  fire.  The 
original  word  for  iruska  is  iriska  (singular),  iruska  (plural),  they  are  inside  fire.  The  wood 
used  for  the  iruska  fire  was  cottonwood  and  willows. 
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They  had  one  large  drum  which  was  made  according  to  the  directions  of 
Fahukatawa.  Several  men  cut  down  a  large  water  willow  tree  which  was 
split  into  several  pieces.  The  best  piece  was  planed  down  then  bent  over 
and  fastened  together  with  sinew.  Four  flints  were  tied  inside  the  drum. 
The  head  was  covered  with  buffalo  hide  and  sewed  with  a  rawhide  string. 
Allien  dried  it  was  painted  black,  the  rim  red,  and  four  buffalo  skulls  were 
marked  on  the  sides. 

There  were  four  regular  singers  and  two  assistants.  Any  of  the  singers 
was  permitted  to  dance. 

This  war  dance  was  held  to  teach  the  men  how  to  act  during  battle  and 
to  remind  them  that  there  was  a  being  who  watched  over  them  and  gave 
them  courage. 

The  origin  myth  is  as  follows:  — 

One  day  when  the  Skidi'  lived  in  their  old  village  in  Nebraska,  seven  men  went 
out  hunting  toward  the  west.  After  a  few  days  they  came  to  a  willow-covered 
ravine  where  they  camped.  Before  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  youngest  among 
the  hunters  went  up  in  the  hills.  As  he  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill  he  saw  the  enemy 
approaching.  Instead  of  running  towards  camp  he  ran  towards  some  heavy  timber. 
The  enemy  followed.  As  theyoung  man  was  afoot  they  soon  overtook  and  surrounded 
him.    He  fought  until  all  his  arrows  were  gone  and  then  they  killed  him. 

The  other  hunters  remained  in  the  ravine  and  when  the  enemy  left  went  to  the 
place  where  the  young  man  had  been  killed.  They  found  arrows  stuck  in  the  groimd 
and  long  poles  scattered  about.  The  young  man's  body  seemed  missing,  but  finally 
they  found  it  cut  up  and  strewn  over  the  ground.  They  gathered  up  the  pieces  and 
laid  him  out.  They  went  home  and  told  the  people  how  the  young  man  bad  been 
killed.  All  the  village  started  out  to  bury  the  young  man.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  the  fight  they  foimd  the  arrows  and  poles  but  not  a  sign  of  the  young  man. 
They  camped  here  for  several  days  and  searched  for  the  man's  bones,  but  in  vain. 
They  continued  to  the  west  to  hunt  buffalo. 

Several  years  passed  and  the  incident  was  forgotten.  One  winter  evening  when 
the  people  were  living  in  their  mud-lodges  some  men  who  were  singing  round  the 
village  noticed  flashes  of  light  here  and  there.  They  took  this  to  be  a  warning  that 
the  enemy  was  coming  to  attack  them. 

Finally  the  village  quieted  down.  One  man  only  could  not  sleep.  As  he  lay 
awake  he  heard  a  sound  like  rattling  buffalo  hoofs.  The  sound  came  into  the  lodge 
and  then  stopped.  As  he  watched  and  listened,  the  man  felt  first  a  cold  wind  and 
then  warm  wind  against  his  face  and  someone  whispered:  "My  brother,  I  am  here. 
I  am  the  one  w^ho  was  killed  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  not  dead.  I  am  alive.  When  I 
was  killed  and  my  body  was  cut  up  and  pieced  together  again,  the  powers  in  the 
heavens,  on  the  earth  and  beneath  it,  pitied  me.  They  caused  all  the  birds  and 
animals  to  congregate  and  make  me  live  again.  They  promised  to  return  the  parts 
of  me  they  had  eaten.  Everything  but  my  brains  was  returned.  An  eagle  and  a 
buffalo  bull  wished  to  give  me  life  so  they  suggested  that  the  thunderbirds  (swans) 
give  me  their  down  for  brains.  You  see  I  cannot  speak  well  for  I  have  no  brains. 
I  am  everything.     When  the  lights  appeared  they  saw  me.     I  am  part  of  the  winds." 

"Before  sunrise  tomorrow  you  must  go  to  the  hills  where  I  will  meet  you.     Fill 
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your  pipe  and  let  me  smoke.  Do  not  fill  it  with  sumach  leaves  but  with  tobacco 
mixed  with  shavings  from  an  old  pipestem.  When  you  light  the  pipe,  hand  it  to  me 
saying  'Take  this  pipe  and  smoke,  Pahukatawa.'  I  will  take  it  and  smoke.  You 
will  know  me  as  Pahukatawa.    Now  prepare  the  smoke  for  me." 

The  man  took  an  old  pipestem  from  a  sacred  bundle  and  scraped  it.  He  mixed  the 
shavings  with  tobacco,  filled  the  pipe,  lighted  it  and  handing  it  to  the  mysterious  man 
said,  ''Take  this  pipe  and  smoke,  Pahukatawa."  All  this  took  place  in  the  dark. 
The  man  could  see  no  one,  he  heard  only  the  whispering.  When  he  passed  the  pii>e 
someone  took  it  and  began  to  smoke.  His  visitor  took  a  few  whiffs  and  whispered, 
"Take  the  pipe,  it  is  empty.  Fill  it  again  and  let  me  smoke."  He  refilled  the 
pipe  and  after  drawing  on  it  a  few  times  returned  it  and  said,  "Brother  the  smoke  ia 
good.  Be  sure  to  meet  me  in  the  hiUs  tomorrow  before  sunrise.  I  chose  you,  for  I  like 
your  spirit.    I  will  come  to  speak  to  you  often.    You  must  have  my  smoke  ready." 

He  heard  buffalo  hoofs  rattle  and  could  almost  see  a  buffalo  walk  out  of  the 
lodge.  Before  sunrise  the  man  went  out  to  the  hiUs.  He  climbed  one  hill  and  aa  he 
was  going  down  another  he  came  to  a  deep  ravine.  He  heard  a  strange  cry  and  as  he 
looked  towards  the  ravine  saw  a  mountain  lion  ready  to  spring.  He  ran  back  and 
in  a  deeper  canyon  saw  a  grizzly  tearing  up  the  ground.  He  was  frightened  and  as  he 
looked  about  for  a  means  of  escape,  canyon  and  bear  disappeared,  and  a  man  stood 
before  him,  laughing.  The  man  said,  "Brother,  why  are  you  frightened?  Didn't 
I  ask  you  to  meet  me  here?  That  mountain  lion  was  I,  so  was  the  bear.  Because 
you  were  afraid  of  these  animals  you  will  not  receive  their  power.  Go  home  and 
return  tomorrow  before  sunrise." 

The  stranger  disappeared  and  the  man  went  home  and  slept  throughout  the  day. 
In  the  evening  he  filled  his  pipe  and  standing  outside,  west  of  his  lodge,  he  blew  smoke 
four  times  to  the  west  and  said  "Brother,  Pahukatawa,  I  offer  you  this  smoke,  do 
not  forget  me.  Pity  me  and  I  will  do  as  you  wish."  He  emptied  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  and  went  inside  the  lodge.  At  dawn  he  went  west  into  the  hiUs.  When  he  had 
passed  he  heard  strange  sounds  which  he  took  to  be  shouting.  The  enemy  was 
attacking  him;  he  tried  to  hide,  but  could  not.  The  leader  carried  a  pole  hung  with 
human  scalps.  He  was  frightened  and  ran.  Before  him  stood  the  man  he  had  seen 
the  day  before.  The  strange  scolded  him  and  told  him  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
supposed  enemy  and  intended  to  endow  him  with  bravery  in  battle,  with  power  to 
take  scalps  and  count  coups. 

Then  he  told  the  man  to  go  into  the  ravine.  When  he  arrived,  he  saw  a  buffalo 
bull  charging  him.  He  was  not  frightened  this  time.  When  the  bull  came  close  and 
was  about  to  run  him  down  he  closed  his  eyes,  when  he  opened  them,  the  stranger  stood 
there,  wearing  a  buffalo  robe  and  buckskin  leggings.  He  carried  a  whole  eagle  on  his 
back  and  in  his  right  hand  held  a  staff  six  feet  long  upon  which  was  tied  eagle  down. 

The  stranger  said,  "Brother,  you  have  chosen  well.  I  will  give  you  these  things. 
You  are  to  be  neither  a  warrior  nor  a  chief,  but  a  prophet  among  your  people.  Repeat 
to  them  what  I  tell  you.  I  have  great  power  from  the  gods  in  the  heavens  and  on  the 
earth.  I  was  brought  to  life  again  that  I  might  save  my  people  from  starvation  and 
from  their  enemies.  If  the  people  see  flashes  of  light  around  the  village  tell  them  they 
must  be  quiet.  Tell  them  I  am  near,  and  that  I  bring  a  message  to  them  for  their 
good.  You  receive  my  power  as  the  sun  rises.  From  now  on  you  will  be  known  as 
ComingHsun.    Take  these  things  to  your  home  and  I  will  tell  you  more  about  them." 

The  man  disappeared  but  left  the  regalia  on  the  ground.^ 


1  For  a  different  version  see  Grlnnell,  (b).  143. 
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The  same  day,  Coming-sun  invited  Big-eagle,  the  chief  of  the  village,  to 
eat  with  him.  Then  he  detailed  all  that  had  happened  from  the  time  of 
the  first  flashes  of  Ught.  The  chief  examined  the  bundle  of  regalia  and  sent 
a  crier  through  the  village  to  tell  the  people  not  to  fear  the  flashing  light  for 
it  was  Pahukatawa  who  was  killed  long  ago.  Some  believed  and  some 
doubted  the  truth  of  this. 

At  night  Pahukatawa  came  to  Coming-sun  and  smoked  with  him  and 
said,  "  I  know  our  people  do  not  believe  you  and  me,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will.*'  Then  Pahukatawa  disappeared.  He  vbited  Coming- 
stm  now  and  then  and  told  him  that  he  could  not  live  with  the  people 
because  he  had  no  brain,  but  would  come  when  they  needed  him. 

From  that  time  flashes  of  light  were  a  signal  that  Pahukatawa  was  near 
which  was  followed  the  next  day  by  news  of  an  approaching  enemy.  The 
people  recognized  the  power  of  the  lights.  When  Coming-sun  heard  the 
buffalo  in  his  lodge  he  prepared  the  pipe  in  the  usual  way  and  passed  it 
saymg,  "Take  the  pipe  and  smoke,  Pahukatawa.''  After  he  had  smoked, 
he  said,  "Brother,  I  came  a  long  way.  I  have  been  among  our  enemies. 
All  the  different  tribes  have  received  and  smoked  the  war  pipe  from  the 
Sioux.  They  will  make  war  upon  us.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  so  you  can 
warn  the  people.  They  intend  to  wipe  us  out  and  bum  our  village.  Tell 
the  people  I  am  coming  into  this  lodge  tomorrow.  Every  keeper  of  a  sacred 
bundle  must  bring  some  native  tobacco  from  it  to  this  lodge.  The  gods  in 
the  heavens  and  your  friends  who  have  passed  away  wish  this  tobacco. 
Be  sure  that  the  people  bring  the  tobacco." 

The  next  day  Coming-sun  told  Big-eagle  what  Pahukatawa  had  ordered. 
He  sent  a  crier  through  the  village  with  the  announcement.  During  the 
day  Coming-^im's  lodge  was  prepared,  the  beds  were  removed.  In  the 
evening,  Coming-«un,  Big-eagle,  and  the  crier  sat  in  the  lodge,  smoking.  A 
fire  burned  in  the  fireplace.  Then  Coming-«un  heard  a  whisper,  "Tell  the 
cryer  to  go  to  each  bundle  keeper  and  ask  him  to  bring  tobacco  to  the  lodge 
where  Pahukatawa  is  waiting." 

Soon  the  men  began  to  come  in  with  their  tobacco  which  they  placed  in 
front  of  the  altar  which  was  west  of  the  fireplace.  The  lodge  faced  east. 
When  all  the  tobacco  was  brought  in,  it  made  a  large  pile  extending  north 
and  south  across  the  lodge.  Spectators  soon  began  to  crowd  into  Coming- 
sun's  lodge  for  they  had  heard  Pahukatawa  was  there.  They  could  not  see 
him,  but  when  the  fire  burned  low  they  saw  him  in  the  form  of  a  buffalo 
sitting  down,  as  an  eagle,  and  for  an  instant  as  a  man. 

Coming-sun  said,  "  Pahukatawa  says  that  it  is  now  that  the  gods  in  the 
heavens  and  our  dead  relatives  receive  the  tobacco.  He  says  I  must  dis- 
tribute it."    Coming-sun  sat  behind  the  tobacco  and  threw  it  about,  but  it 
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did  not  fall  on  the  ground.  ^\Tien  the  tobacco  was  scattered,  he  sat  at  the 
altar  and  said,  ''  Pahukatawa  says  the  gods  are  pleased  with  the  tobacco." 
Coming-«un  told  the  people  that  Pahukatawa  had  told  him  about  a  new 
society  and  dance,  the  one  horn  dance.  The  people  wondered  how  Pahuka- 
tawa would  leave  the  lodge.  He  knew  what  they  were  thinking  about  and 
whispered  to  Coming-sun.  "Tell  the  people  that  Pahukatawa  will  leave 
now,  and  wishes  them  to  come  back  in  the  morning  and  stay  in  the  lodge  all 
day  and  plan  for  the  new  ceremony."  Then  Coming-sun  said,  "Watch 
Pahukatawa  leave  us."  They  watched  but  instead  of  a  man  they  saw  a 
buffalo  bull  rise,  shake  itself,  and  disappear.  Then  they  saw  where  the 
tobacco  had  spread.  A  whirlwind  came  up,  passed  through  the  lodge,  and 
disappeared.  The  people  knew  he  had  gone  and  left  the  lodge.  Coming- 
sun  and  Big-eagle  remained  behind. 

In  the  afternoon  they  sent  for  men  proficient  in  drum-making  who  were 
told  to  obtain  timber  and  buffalo  bull  hides  for  constructing  the  drums. 
Weeping  willow  timber  was  split  and  planed;  the  hides  were  cut  in  circles 
and  sewed  with  buffalo  sinew.  In  the  evening  the  drum  was  still  incomplete. 
The  men  went  to  their  respective  lodges  for  food. 

Coming-sun  and  Big-eagle  sat  at  the  altar.  Chiefs  and  important  men 
made  their  way  to  the  lodge  for  they  were  convinced  as  to  what  they  had 
seen.  Coming-sun  felt  cold  and  warm  winds  and  told  Big-eagle  that 
Pahukatawa  was  with  them.  Coming-sun  prepared  his  pipe  and  said, 
"Take  this  pipe  and  smoke,  Pahukatawa."  In  reply,  he  heard  a  whis- 
pered "Rawa  rawa"  (now,  now).  Someone  took  the  pipe  and  both  men 
heard  the  smoke  inhaled.  Then  the  pipe  was  returned.  Pahukatawa  whis- 
pered to  Coming-sun  that  the  enemy  was  approaching.  He  ordered  that 
in  the  next  three  days  the  people  join  in  building  a  high  embankment 
aroimd  the  village.  On  the  fourth  night  Pahukatawa  promised  to  return. 
Every  man  was  to  be  prepared  with  plenty  of  arrows,  bows,  and  spears 
for  the  dance  to  be  held  the  next  day.  Then  Pahukatawa  disappeared  in 
the  form  of  a  whirlwind. 

Big-eagle  said,  "  All  those  here  present  must  help  build  the  earthworks 
and  prepare  the  bows,  arrows,  and  spears."  The  next  day  the  people  did 
as  they  were  bidden.  At  night.  Coming-sun  and  Big-eagle  sat  in  the  lodge 
surrounded  by  a  lot  of  men.  When  the  drum  was  ready  they  taught  them 
the  song. 

Towards  evening  of  the  fourth  day  Coming-sun  told  Big-eagle  to  have 
the  men  drive  their  ponies  into  camp  and  decorate  their  fast  horses  and  then 
go  to  Coming-sun's  lodge  with  all  the  regalia  they  used  in  battle.  Women 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  lodge.  The  drum  was  placed  near  the  altar 
and  behind  it  sat  Coming-sun  and  Big-eagle.     A  large  fire  was  built.     Then 
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Pahukatawa  entered  the  lodge  and  the  pipe  was  offered  him  as  before.  He 
whispered,  "I  have  come  from  the  enemy's  camp  which  is  very  near. 
They  will  be  here  tomorrow  and  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  them.  They  are 
very  numerous.  I  will  sit  before  the  singers  and  you  two.  I  will  whisper 
to  you  what  to  say  to  the  people.  You  will  see  me  in  many  forms.  When  I 
am  in  human  form  I  will  sit  near  you  and  talk  to  you.  When  the  men  come 
in  have  the  singers  sit  around  the  drum  and  tell  the  men  to  prepare  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  going  into  battle.  Tell  them  to  wear  their  quivers 
over  their  shoulders  but  to  carry  their  bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands. 
All  the  men  who  are  to  dance  must  carry  their  weapons.  They  are  now 
coming  in  and  I  must  make  myself  visible  to  them  for  many  still  doubt  me. 
They  do  not  believe  I  am  here." 

Big-eagle  saw  Pahukatawa  in  the  form  of  a  buffalo,  then  as  an  eagle, 
a  wolf,  and  finally  as  a  man.  Those  who  had  known  him  when  he  was  alive 
said,  "  It  is  he."  When  everything  was  ready,  the  drummers  began  to  sing 
peculiar  songs  which  the  others  soon  learned.  In  dancing,  they  imitated 
animals,  then  the  drum  would  be  beaten  and  the  men  would  raise  their 
weapons  and  charge  and  then  continue  the  dance. 

Pahukatawa  whispered  to  Coming-sun,  "Tell  the  men  to  jump  up  and 
down  and  circle  the  lodge  as  they  dance.  Shake  the  earth  for  they  will 
receive  strength  from  it.  As  he  dances  each  man  must  decide  what  to  do  to 
the  enemy  the  next  day.  At  the  end  of  each  song  one  man  should  address 
me  and  say,  'Pahukatawa,  I  wish  to  kill  so  many;  I  wish  to  count  so  many 
coups,  or  take  so  many  scalps.'     If  I  can  grant  their  wishes,  I  will  do  so." 

After  each  dance  some  man  stopped  and  made  his  request  to  Pahukatawa, 
who  whispered  to  Coming-sun,  "What  he  wishes  to  do,  he  will  do."  One 
young  man  said,  "Pahukatawa  I  wish  to  kill  nine  men.  When  I  attack  the 
tenth  man,  I  wish  to  be  seriously  wounded,  but  wish  to  recover."  Pahuka- 
tawa said,  "  That  young  man  has  no  faith  in  me,  but  what  he  says  will  come 
true."  Coming-sim  told  the  men  they  must  not  ask  to  be  wounded  or  killed. 
The  dance  continued  throughout  the  night.  One  feeble  old  man  arose  and 
said,  "Pahukatawa,  I  am  old.  I  have  been  a  great  man  in  my  day.  I  am 
glad  you  are  with  us.  I  want  to  count  coup  once  more.  Before  I  die  I 
wish  to  strike  twelve  men  for  I  wish  to  be  leader  of  the  party.  I  want  to 
capture  the  thirteenth  man  so  that  I  can  bring  him  home  for  the  women  to 
mock.  Pahukatawa  whispered,  "Tell  the  man  all  that  he  has  said  will 
come  true." 

Towards  dawn  when  the  men  were  resting  and  smoking,  Pahukatawa, 
whispered  to  Coming-sun,  "  Tell  the  people  our  enemies  are  up  now  and  are 
decorating  themselves  and  their  horses.  I  must  go  now.  I  will  let  the 
people  see  me  before  I  disappear.     I  will  go  to  our  enemies.     I  will  watch 
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them  and  when  they  start  I  will  appear  on  yonder  hills  as  a  buffalo.  When 
they  are  ready  to  attack  your  village,  I  will  cause  the  rain  to  fall  so  their 
weapons  will  be  wet.  Do  not  fear  them  I  will  be  near  you.  After  you  see 
the  cloud,  I  will  appear  as  a  wolf  and  then  get  behind  the  breastwcH'ks  and 
defend  your  women  and  children." 

Then  they  danced  again  and  Pahukatawa  disappeared.  Big-eagle  dis- 
missed the  men  and  bade  them  prepare  for  the  attack.  As  the  sun  rose 
someone  shouted,  "A  buffalo  is  coming  over  the  hills."  Then  the  people 
knew  that  Pahukatawa's  prophecy  was  being  fulfilled.  A  small  black  doud 
appeared  in  the  west  and  a  wolf  was  seen  in  the  hills.  Then  the  people  ran 
to  the  breastworks.  They  saw  the  enemy  approaching  over  the  hills  from 
every  direction.  They  charged  right  into  the  \allage  but  the  men  shot  and 
killed  many  of  the  enemy  until  their,  bowstrings  were  broken  and  their 
arrow-heads  loose  and  then  they  retreated.  The  men  rode  after  them  with 
their  ponies.    Each  one  acted  as  he  had  wished  during  the  dance. 

The  feeble  old  man  was  in  the  battle.  When  he  killed  a  man  he  counted 
coup  on  him.  He  rode  along  until  he  came  up  to  a  man  who  seemed  defiant. 
The  old  man  waved  his  hand  at  him  and  he  threw  away  his  weapons.  The 
old  man  jumped  off  his  horse  and  threw  the  man  to  the  ground  with  his 
face  downward.  He  stood  on  his  back,  caught  his  right  arm,  pulled  it  out 
of  its  socket,  and  did  the  same  with  the  left.  Then  he  stood  him  up,  tied  a 
rope  round  his  waist,  and  led  the  captive  home.  As  he  approached  the 
village  he  met  some  old  women  singing  the  victory  songs.  The  man  threw 
the  rope  to  them  and  said, "  Take  him,  you  braves,  and  do  as  you  please  with 
him.    He  was  the  leader  of  the  war  party." 

The  old  woman  took  the  prisoner.  Men  came  in  groups  singing  victory 
songs  and  told  of  daring  deeds;  some  came  with  scalps  tied  to  poles  and 
some  with  scalps  under  their  belts.  Women  dances,  scalp  dances,  and 
victory  dances  were  held  for  many  days.  The  last  dance  was  one  by  the 
women  acting  as  men.  W^omen  were  at  liberty  to  go  with  any  man  and  men 
with  any  woman. 

After  resting,  the  men  gathered  in  Coming-sun's  lodge  and  they  held  the 
dance  during  which  Pahukatawa  appeared  at  the  altar.  He  whispered  to 
Coming-sun,  "Tell  the  men  they  must  keep  this  dance.  They  must  dance 
whenever  they  see  fire  flashing  round  their  village.  The  fire  is  a  warning 
that  the  enemy  is  near.  In  the  dance  every  man  must  wear  a  cap  with  one 
horn  on  the  right  side.  Tell  them  I  cannot  always  be  with  them,  but  they 
must  do  as  I  tell  them."  The  men  offered  tobacco  and  smoke  to  Pahuka- 
tawa and  thanked  him  for  saving  the  people. 

The  dance  was  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  until  the  light  flashes  were  seen 
no  more.    The  dance  was  continued  only  by  brave  men  and  chiefs.    After 
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Coming-sun  died,  Pahukatawa  selected  another  man  to  talk  to.  One  night 
this  man  refused  because  he  was  sleepy.  To  another  man  Pahukatawa  said 
that  he  would  go  away  never  to  return;  that  he  would  stay  in  the  north 
as  one  of  the  minor  gods  in  the  heavens.  He  said  he  would  help  the  people 
when  they  called  on  him. 

Since  the  Pawnee  came  to  Oklahoma  they  have  revived  this  dance  (p. 
638).  The  drum  is  the  same  as  the  old  one.  At  the  altar  is  a  whole  eagle 
and  in  front  of  it  a  crooked  crow  lance.  When  the  ceremony  was  revived  a 
woman  claimed  to  have  seen  flashes  of  light.  The  dance  is  still  given  by 
the  Skidf  Pawnee.  There  is  also  a  pair  of  leggings  which  was  given  to 
Coming-sun.  They  have  a  ceremony  known  as  the  warrior's  ceremony. 
This  one  horn  dance  was  copied  by  the  other  three  bands,  but  lacked  the 
power  of  Pahukatawa.  It  was  a  religious  dance  in  which  they  took  part  to 
defend  their  villages  from  the  enemy. 
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MODERN  CEREMONIES. 

Among  the  northern  Plains  tribes  there  are  a  number  of  associations  for 
social  dancing  and  entertainment.  Such  seem  to  be  wanting  among  the 
Pawnee,  as  the  following  pages  will  show,  but  certain  more  or  less  serious 
ceremonies  are  now  made  the  occasion  for  considerable  social  enjoyment. 
The  widely  diffused  Omaha,  or  grass  dance,  forms  of  the  ghost  dance,  and 
of  the  peyote  almost  exhaust  the  list  of  modem  ceremonies.  We  heard  of 
no  women's  guilds  or  clubs  and  no  dances  of  any  kind  save  those  mentioned 
above. 

The  Modern  Iruska. 

The  well-known  Omaha,  or  grass  dance,  is  generally  known  among  the 
Pawnee  as  a  variation  of  their  own  iruska  (p.  60S),  though  in  its  present 
form  it  was  introduced  through  Oglaia  influence. 

The  Skidi  Iruska.  In  1887  three  Pawnee  Skidi  men  went  to  visit  the 
Oglaia  Indians.  Arriving  there,  they  were  entertained  by  Young-man- 
afraid-of-his-horses  and  were  feasted  throughout  the  village  for  several  days. 
On  the  last  day  an  iruska  dance  was  held  for  their  benefit.  The  Sioux  gath- 
ered in  a  large  round  house  built  for  dancing.  The  drum  was  carried  in  and 
the  dancers  filed  in.  The  Sioux  began  to  sing  and  the  Pawnee  noted  that 
the  songs  were  different  from  their  own.  However,  they  danced  with  the 
Sioux  and  received  many  presents,  moccasins,  pipes,  and  beaded  objects. 
The  Sioux  singers  asked  the  Pawnee  to  sing  some  of  their  songs  which  the 
Pawnee  did.  The  Sioux  were  pleased  with  the  Pawnee  singing  and  gave 
them  more  presents. 

When  the  three  Pawnee  men  returned  to  their  home  they  began  to  teach 
other  young  men  the  Sioux  songs  they  had  learned.  One  day  some  Skidi 
young  men  came  together  and  Knife-chief  told  them  about  the  Sioux  dance. 
The  old  Pawnee  iruska  dancers  never  used  sleigh  bells  upon  their  bodies; 
but  did  use  them  around  the  drum.  The  Sioux  dancers  also  wore  oma* 
mental  clothes  while  the  Pawnee  did  not.  All  the  Pawnee  dancers  wore 
was  the  headgear  and  the  bustles.     The  Sioux  bustle  was  also  different. 

Knife-chief  had  a  bass  drum  brought  in  and  began  to  teach  the  Sioux 
songs.  Those  who  were  not  singing,  danced,  but  they  did  not  know  how 
to  keep  time.  After  the  singing,  the  dance  society  was  organized.  Knife- 
chief  was  the  drum  keeper  and  leader  of  the  singers.     Then  two  chiefs  were 
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selected  to  be  leaders  on  the  south  side  and  two  for  the  north  side.  On  each 
side  of  these  two  men  the  dancers  were  to  be  seated.  At  each  end  of  the 
row  of  dancers  was  to  sit  a  whip  man.  The  rules  adopted  for  the  dance  were 
those  of  the  Sioux. 

This  dance  became  popular,  for  every  time  they  had  it  men  and  women 
gave  presents  to  one  another.  It  was  kept  up  until  Knife-chief  died  when 
his  widow  took  charge  of  the  drum.  When  her  son  was  old  enough  he  took 
over  the  drum  and  for  several  years  was  its  keeper.  On  one  occasion  a 
dance  was  promised  on  New  Year's  day,  but  the  boy  refused  to  let  the  people 
have  the  drum.  They  borrowed  another  drum  and  had  the  dance  anyhow. 
After  the  dance  they  discovered  that  the  boy  had  given  the  drum  to  a  man 
who  belongs  to  another  village. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  Eagle-chief  called  some  young  men  together  and 
told  them  he  wanted  to  organize  a  new  iruska  dance.  This  was  agreed  to 
by  all.  Money  was  collected  to  buy  a  new  bass  drum  and  sleigh  bells. 
Four  chiefs  were  selected  as  leaders  in  the  dance:  Coming-sun  and  Sun- 
chief  for  the  north  side,  and  Struck-enemy  and  Lone-chief  for  the  south  side. 
Coming-6un  now  became  the  leader  in  the  ceremony  preceding  the  dance. 
He  selected  six  singers:  Yellow-horse,  Dog-chief,  Only-a-chief,  Young- 
cedar-tree,  Little-sun,  and  Young-good-chief.  Next  he  selected  the  two 
whip  men  who  were  to  have  charge  of  all  things.  Then  he  selected  two 
chiefs  for  the  dancers  on  each  side:  the  south  side  one  to  wear  the  bonnet, 
the  north  side  one  to  carry  the  tomahawk.  He  next  selected  a  man  to  carry 
the  whistle  and  then  four  women  to  assist  in  singing:  Food-giver,  Woman- 
young-chief,  Woman-yellow-com,  and  Woman-cedar-tree. 

Coming-sun  then  told  the  people  they  would  hold  a  dance  the  next  day 
and  asked  each  woman  to  cook  something  for  the  feast.  The  next  day 
people  gathered  in  the  round  house.  The  chiefs  and  dancers  sat  in  their 
proper  places,  the  whip  men  sitting  at  each  end.  The  drum  was  placed 
north  of  the  entrance,  the  singers  taking  their  places  around  it,  the  women 
singers  behind  the  male  singers.  The  visitors  sat  behind  the  dancers,  the 
women  behind  them.  The  four  old  men  sat  at  the  ends  of  the  visitors'  rows. 
Coming-flun  selected  one  of  the  dancers  to  sit  outside  to  keep  back  spectators. 

Coming-sun  asked  the  south  side  whip  man  to  take  some  live  coals  and 
place  them  east  of  the  fireplace.  Then  the  whip  man  was  told  to  go  to 
Coming-sun  who  gave  him  a  handful  of  dried  cedar  leaves.  He  was  then 
told  to  place  the  cedar  upon  the  live  coals.  Coming-sun  then  gave  the 
whip  man  the  pipes  and  passed  them  through  the  smoke  four  times  and  then 
handed  them  back  to  Coming-sun.  Then  the  whip  man  was  told  to  take 
the  drum  and  pass  it  through  the  smoke  four  times  and  return  it  to  its  place. 

Next  the  chiefs  one  by  one  went  to  the  smoke  and  passed  through  it;  then 
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the  dancers,  first  one  from  the  north  side,  then  the  south  side,  and  so  on. 
Then  the  women  went  to  the  smoke.  Wlien  all  had  gone  through  the  smoke. 
Coming-sun  told  the  south  whip  man  to  return  the  coals  to  the  fireplace. 

Wlien  this  was  done.  Coming-sun  spoke  as  follows:  "Singers,  chiefs,  old 
men,  and  iruska,  notice  my  speech  and  actions  for  hereafter  we  shall  say 


W 
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Fig.  18.  Diagram  of  the  Skidl  Iruska  Society.  The  crosses  represent  the  seats  of  men. 
triangles  those  of  women,  a  and  c.  visitors  of  note;  b,  the  pipe;  d.  the  bonnet  wearer;  e, 
sword  bearer;  f,  tomahawk  bearer;  g.  whistle  bearer;  h,  fireplace;  i,  j,  whip  bearers;  k. 
bowls  of  cooked  maize;  l.o,  platters  of  bread;  m.  kettle  of  meat;  n.  coffee  urn;  p,  q.oldmen; 
r,  entrance  way  to  the  lodge;  s.  drum  and  drimomers.  1-2,  1-2  are  the  leaders  for  the  two 
sides. 


and  do  as  I  am  about  to  do.  Above  all  things,  Tirawahat  gave  the  pipe  to 
our  people  that  he  might  receive  smoke  from  them.  We  have  the  pipes 
here  at  the  altar.  They  are  filled  with  native  tobacco.  It  is  now  time  for 
Tirawahat  to  receive  our  smoke.    As  you  see  the  men  I  select  go  through 
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the  smoke  ceremony,  so  will  it  be  done  in  all  our  iruska  dances,  for  I  have 
whispered  to  the  men  who  shall  offer  the  smoke.  I  now  select  Sun-chief 
to  offer  the  smoke.    He  will  now  rise  and  take  the  pipe." 

Sun-chief  arose  and  took  the  pipe  from  Coming-sun.  Then  he  went 
around  the  fireplace  and  stood  to  the  west.  He  took  a  pinch  of  tobacco 
from  the  pipe,  raised  up  his  hand  and  gradually  lowered  it  to  the  rim  of  the 
fireplace  where  he  placed  the  tobacco.  Next  he  went  northeast  by  the  south 
and  east  of  the  fireplace  and  squatted  down.  The  south  side  whip  man 
went  to  the  fireplace,  took  a  live  coal  and  placed  it  upon  the  bowl  of  the  pipe. 
When  the  pipe  was  lit.  Sun-chief  arose  and  went  west  of  the  fireplace,  here 
he  stood  facing  east  and  gave  four  whiffs  of  smoke  to  the  skies;  then  four 
whiffs  to  mother  earth.  Then  he  dumped  the  ashes  from  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe  and  passed  his  hands  over  the  pipestem  toward  the  skies,  twice  with 
his  right  hand  and  twice  with  his  left  hand.  He  passed  his  hands  upon  the 
pipestem  to  the  rim  of  the  fireplace,  twice  with  his  right  and  twice  with  his 
left  hand.  Then  he  turned  towards  the  west  and  walked  to  Coming-sun 
and  handed  him  the  pipe.  Coming-«un  said, ''  Rawa  " ;  all  repeated  "  Rawa." 
The  second  pipe  was  given  to  Lone-chief  of  the  south  side  and  the  same 
ceremony  gone  through. 

When  the  smoke  ceremony  was  over  the  outside  man  came  in  and  per- 
mitted those  outside  to  come  in.  Coming-sun  said,  "Singers,  chiefs,  old 
men,  and  iruska,  we  are  about  to  dance.  You  dancers  must  be  careful  with 
the  things  you  are  wearing  for  if  you  drop  anything,  one  of  those  old  men 
will  have  to  take  it  up  and  tell  of  his  deeds.  Then  you  must  pay.  Each 
man  who  has  a  song  must  dance  when  his  song  is  simg  and  must  give  a  small 
present  to  some  old  man  or  woman.  We  will  have  five  sets  of  songs,  ten  in 
each  set.  Everyone  must  dance.  Anyone  receiving  a  present  must  say, 
'  rawa  iruska.'    After  each  ten  songs  we  will  smoke  and  rest." 

So  the  singers  began  their  songs.  Every  time  the  whip  men  rose  every- 
one had  to  dance. 

After  the  dance.  Coming-sun  said,  "Singers,  chiefs,  old  men,  and  iruska, 
this  is  now  our  iruska  dance.  Visiting  parties,  if  they  wish,  may  tie  tobacco 
upon  the  drum,  then  the  keeper  of  the  drum  must  notify  the  leaders,  who 
will  plan  a  dance  to  give  presents  to  visitors.  This  is  now  a  popular  dance 
among  the  Pawnee  for  at  these  dances  people  give  presents  to  one  another 
and  there  is  a  general  good  time  for  all.^ 


1  This  form  of  the  Iruska  was  originated  by  the  writer  who  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
responsible  for  the  organisation.  He  knew  very  Uttle  of  the  procedure  among  the  Dakota 
but  was  fklrly  flunlllar  with  the  form  of  the  Osage.  From  the  latter  he  took  his  main  Ideas 
and  the  various  ofBoers  with  their  respective  duties.  Also  like  the  Osage  he  adopted  strict 
rales  tor  conducting  the  dance.  Yet  the  maneuvers  and  serious  parts  of  the  ceremony  were 
aU  taken  from  bundle  rituals  of  the  Pawnee. —  Ed. 
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The  KU'kahdxki  Iruska,  About  1894  while  the  ghost  dance  was  still 
intense  a  man  named  Sitting-bear  began  to  have  dreams  of  songs  and  the 
forms  of  the  iruska.  Later,  he  organized  the  ceremony  and  lead  it  until 
his  death  in  1903.  Interest  in  it  then  declined,  but  the  drum  came  into  the 
hands  of  Little-sun,  one  of  the  leading  singers.  According  to  this  ritual, 
the  drum  was  sacred  and  its  keeper  was  the  keeper  of  the  ritual  as  in  case 
of  the  bundles.  In  1912  Little-sun  revived  the  ceremony  with  the  assistance 
of  Eagle-fiy-high,  also  a  pupil  of  Sitting-bear. 

In  the  Kit'kah&xki  society  there  were  foiur  chiefs,  as  among  the  Skidf. 
The  dancers  are  on  both  sides,  north  and  south.  At  the  south  side  entrance 
there  are  four  chiefs  and  four  pipes.  Next  to  the  chiefs  on  the  north  side 
are  two  old  men.  The  director  of  the  ceremony  sits  near  the  pipes  and  his 
assbtant,  or  the  whip  man,  by  his  side.  The  singers  sit  around  the  drum. 
Unlike  the  Skidi  when  they  have  sung  a  set  of  songs,  all  smoke  recei\dng  no 
smoke  from  the  chiefs.     The  songs  go  in  sets  of  ten. 

At  a  certain  point  in  the  ceremony  all  rise  and  stand  in  a  circle  with  the 
chiefs  holding  pipes  in  the  center.  Then  with  songs  the  smoke  offerings 
are  made.  This  is  similar  to  the  preceding.  After  the  offering  the  pipes 
are  delivered  to  the  pipe  keepers.  In  the  two  last  dances  everybody  takes 
part  and  makes  them  as  violent  as  possible.  The  ending  is  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding. The  food  is  brought  in  as  before.  A  man  and  woman  are  now 
selected  to  make  the  com  offering.  The  woman  receives  a  small  wooden 
bowl  with  a  horn  spoon,  she  is  the  donor  of  the  food.  The  movement  to 
the  kettle  is  different,  the  man  dips  out  the  food  into  the  bowl  held  by  the 
women.  A  little  from  every  kettle  is  taken.  Then  they  go  to  the  west  side 
of  the  fireplace.  The  man  and  woman  here  offer  the  food  as  before.  The 
bowl  and  spoon  are  returned  to  the  keeper,  while  the  whip  man  selects  men 
to  hand  out  the  food  as  before.  The  head  chief  at  the  south  side  recites 
part  of  the  ritual  and  announces  the  close  of  the  ceremony. 

The  regalia  are  the  same  as  for  the  preceding.  The  songs  and  procedures 
are,  however,  quite  original. 

The  Chaui  Iruska,  During  the  ghost  dance  excitement  Roaming-chief 
began  to  dream  songs  and  a  form  of  the  modem  iruska  ritual.  Later,  he 
started  the  organization  which  spread  to  the  Pltahauirata.  L'nlike  the 
other  iruska  societies  the  drum  is  set  at  the  west  end,  or  head  of  the  lo<Ige» 
the  old  original  Pawnee  form.  The  drumsticks  are  beaded  and  bear  feath- 
ers on  the  end.  One  chief  on  each  side,  some  of  them  have  short  sticks 
covered  with  beads  and  decked  with  feathers.  The  sticks  for  the  two  sides 
are  of  different  colors.  There  are  four  of  these  sticks,  and  hooked  at  the 
end,  on  the  north  side;  three  on  the  south.  No  whip  man.  The  smoke 
ceremony  here  is  before    the  singing.     The  staff  men  rise  and  hold  them  as 
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signals  for  the  members  to  danoe.  All  the  songs  are  those  of  the  founder 
and  so  entirely  milike  those  of  others.  In  the  last  four  songs  there  is  great 
excitement. 

The  food  offering  with  bowl  and  spoon  is  as  before  stated.  The  regalia 
are  here  the  same  as  before.^ 

General  Discuasum,  In  Miss  Fletcher's  accoimt  of  the  Omaha  hethu'- 
shka  certain  statements  as  to  origin  are  made  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  writer's  data.  In  the  first  place,  the  Pawnee  have  always  said  that  the 
Omaha  originally  got  their  society  from  them,  they  having  been  guests  at 
several  iruska  performances,  adopted  such  of  it  as  they  comprehended 
and  later  elaborated  the  procedure  into  the  present  form,  though  some 
features  are  certainly  Osage  contributions.  The  Dakota  first  learned  the 
dance  from  the  Omaha,  as  they  state  (p.  48),  but  testify  to  its  Pawnee 
origin.  About  fifty  years  ago  Pawnee-Tom  visited  the  Arikara  and  assisted 
Enemy-heart  to  inaugurate  the  ceremony.  Later,  Enemy-heart  sold  the 
dance  to  the  Crow  Indians  and  then  to  other  tribes.  The  writer  has  studied 
the  songs  of  the  dance  and  finds  that  everywhere  many  of  them  are  undoubt- 
edly those  of  the  Pawnee  iruska  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  bear  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  all  Pawnee  songs.  The  Dakota  and  Omaha,  however, 
have  many  original  songs  of  their  own,  some  of  which  the  Pawnee  have  bor- 
rowed. In  general,  from  the  data  at  hand,  the  writer  considers  it  clear  that 
the  origin  of  the  modem  form  of  this  dance  lies  between  the  Omaha  and  the 
Osage,  but  that  it  was  derived  from  an  older  ceremony  which  the  Omaha, 
and  possibly  the  Osage,  borrowed  of  the  Pawnee. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Skidf  iruska  dog  flesh  is  served.  Four  men 
wearing  the  feather  belts  scout  for  and  capture  the  kettle.  Then  they  take 
sticks  and  take  out  the  dog's  head  for  a  leading  man  to  count  coup  on.  A 
kettle  of  com  is  then  brought  in  and  handled  in  the  same  manner,  except 

*  Author's  note.  While  in  a  trance  he  saw  the  dead  people  dancing  the  Iruska  dance 
but  in  a  different  way  trom  that  of  the  old  iruska  dance.  There  were  six  drummers.  The 
drum  was  painted  black,  the  stick  had  coverings  at  the  ends.  There  were  six  stations  about 
the  room,  three  on  the  north  side  and  three  on  the  south  side.  The  station  men  had  a  forked 
stick  stuck  in  the  ground  in  f^ont  of  them.  There  were  feathers  at  the  end  of  each  fork  and 
the  sticks  were  wrapped  with  beads.  The  northeast  stick  was  ooyered  with  black  beads; 
the  north  stick  with  light  blue  beads;  the  northwest  stick  with  dark  blue  beads;  the  south- 
west stick  with  yellow  beads;  the  south  stick,  red;  the  southeast  stick,  white.  Also  he 
found  out  or  was  told  there  were  that  many  minor  gods  in  the  heavens.  When  these 
station  men  get  up  to  dance.  aU  have  to  rise  and  dance.  There  are  five  sets  of  songs,  ten 
songs  in  each  set.  The  tunes  are  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  old  iruska  songs.  The  last  ten 
are  ghost  dance  songs.  The  last  songs  are  exciting,  and  the  dancers  are  given  to  excitement 
and  tremble,  ficdling  down  as  in  the  ghost  dance.  The  closing  speech  after  the  feast  differs 
tnna.  the  older  form.  It  is  as  follows:  Father  is  thankful  for  eating  our  smoke;  father,  his 
child,  and  the  gods  are  thankful  for  eating  our  smoke;  sun  and  moon  are  both  made  thankful 
for  eating  our  smoke;  our  mother  earth  Is  thankful  for  eating  our  smoke;  our  dead  relations 
are  thankful  for  eating  our  smoke;  now  we  have  all  smoked  and  eaten.  After  this  speech, 
everyone  leaves  the  lodge. 
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that  spoons  are  carried  instead  of  sticks.  Among  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Pawnee^  buffalo  meat  was  used  with  a  less  formal  procedure.  The 
Skidf  form  of  feast  is  now  found  among  many  tribes. 

The  whip  bearers  are  probably  of  Omaha  or  Osage  origin  for  in  that  tribe 
they  are  the  police  officers  of  a  ceremony.  The  bearing  of  a  sword  is  probably 
due  to  Pawnee  influence^  at  least  it  was  original  with  them.  Once  when  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  each  Pawnee  chief  was  presented  with  a  sword  for  his 
aid  (p.  557)  which  thenceforth  became  the  badge  of  office.  Some  of  the  aids 
carried  their  swords  to  battle  and  counted  coup  with  them.  Later,  the 
Pawnee  scouts  in  the  United  States  service  carried  swords  and  when  dis- 
charged those  who  had  struck  enemies  retained  them.  Now  in  the  iruska 
all  having  struck  enemies  with  tomahawks  could  demonstrate  in  the  dance; 
so  the  bearers  of  swords  came  to  have  the  same  privileges. 


The  Ghost  Dance. 

According  to  the  Pawnee,  the  ghost  dance  religion  first  came  to  the 
Arapaho,  thence  to  the  Cheyenne,  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  and  finally 
to  the  Wichita. 

In  1890  it  was  rumored  among  the  Pawnee  that  a  Messiah  had  appeared 

to  an  Indian  somewhere  in  the  mountains  and  that  all  the  dead  Indian 

people  would  return  to  the  earth.    The  story  was  that  a  Paiute  Indian  b&d 

died  and  was  taken  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  and  laid  out.     After 

he  had  lain  there  four  days,  he  revived  and  came  down  from  the  mountain. 

He  told  his  people  that  while  he  was  on  the  mountain  his  spirit  had  travded 

in  a  strange  and  beautiful  country;  that  on  his  journey  he  crossed  a  small 

stream  of  clear  water  and  came  to  a  cedar  tree  where  he  saw  handkerchiefs 

of  every  color  and  all  sorts  of  feathers.    At  the  base  of  the  tree  he  saw  several 

pipes  and  different  kinds  of  paint.     He  took  a  white  cotton  handkerchief 

and  some  of  the  red  earth.    He  went  on  and  as  he  neared  a  mound  he  saw 

53omeone  standing  there,  clad  in  white  and  purple  robes.    This  person  had 

long  hair,  parted  in  the  middle.     He  held  out  his  hands  to  show  the  cuts  in 

them,  but  did  not  look  up.    The  man  saw  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the 

white  man's  Jesus,  the  son  of  the  Father  in  the  Heavens.    The  man  noted 

by  his  manner  that  he  wanted  him  to  pass  by  for  he  did  not  speak,  so  he 

passed  on  his  left  and  went  on.     Presently  he  saw  in  a  valley  an  Indian 

village,  extending  along  the  whole  bottom. 

As  he  neared  the  village  of  tipis  he  noticed  a  man  approaching.  When 
they  met  he  foimd  the  man  was  his  father  who  embraced  him  and  took  him 
into  the  village.    On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  he  saw  men  playing  javelin 
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games.  The  old  men  were  playing  with  the  big  hoops  and  sticks;  the  boys 
with  rings  and  sticks.  He  also  saw  some  women  playing  with  baskets  and 
plum  seeds  and  others  playing  with  staves.  He  could  not  understand  the 
speech  of  these  people.  ^\Tien  the  two  came  to  a  tipi  they  entered  and  there 
the  dead  man  saw  his  dead  relatives,  mothers,  aunts,  uncles,  brothers,  and 
sisters.  The  old  people  sitting  near  the  entrance,  he  was  told,  were  his 
grandparents.  He  was  given  food  and  after  eating  he  was  told  to  watch  the 
people  who  were  dancing. 

His  father  took  him  to  the  dancing  ground.  When  they  arrived,  he  saw 
the  people  dancing  in  a  circle.  The  dancers  were  all  painted  and  each  wore 
feathers.  Finally,  he  joined  in  the  dance  and  learned  some  of  their  songs. 
Wliile  dancing  he  saw  people  acting  queerly  and  seemingly  possessed  with  a 
spirit.  There  were  seven  singers  and  two  men  with  long  poles  acted  as 
soldiers,  but  took  no  part  in  the  dancing.  Some  men  inside  the  ring  ran 
from  one  person  to  another  finally  downing  some  of  the  people.  These 
were  mesmerizing  one  another.  One  man  came  to  him,  blew  his  breath 
upon  his  breast,  embraced  him,  and  finally  blew  his  breath  into  his  mouth, 
at  which  the  newcomer  fell  into  a  trance.  He  arose  quickly,  however,  and 
joined  in  the  dance.  He  danced  a  long  time  until  the  man  who  had  hypno- 
tized him  took  him  to  one  side  and  said,  "Brother,  you  are  now  possessed 
with  our  power.  You  must  return  to  your  people  and  start  this  dance 
among  them.  Tell  them  you  have  seen  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  Father 
in  the  Heavens.  He  is  leading  us  to  your  people.  They  must  dance  so 
they  will  also  receive  the  power  you  now  possess.  We  know  you  are  Uving. 
Whatever  you  saw  at  the  tree  is  yours.  Give  the  red  earth  you  find  in  the 
mountains  to  your  people,  let  them  paint  their  faces  before  they  dance. 
Tell  them  of  the  Messiah  and  let  them  mourn  as  you  now  see  these  people  do. 
We  mourn  for  you  and  your  people  must  mourn  also.  When  you  have 
started  this  dance  among  your  people  you  will  be  able  to  come  to  us  any 
time  and  we  will  teach  you  more  about  our  ways.  People  will  come  to  you 
from  all  over  the  country  and  you  must  tell  them  what  you  now  see.  This 
religion  is  for  Indian  people.  The  spirit  will  be  sent  to  you.  You  must 
now  return  to  your  people." 

The  man  then  revived  and  went  down  from  the  mountain  to  his  people. 
Night  overtook  him  as  he  reached  a  valley.  As  he  was  going  through  some 
bulrushes  trying  to  find  a  bed,  he  saw  someone  coming  towards  him  on  a 
mule.  He  saw  that  it  was  the  same  Messiah  he  had  seen  while  in  a  trance. 
This  time  the  one  on  the  mule  said,  "My  son,  what  you  saw  is  all  true. 
Tell  your  people,  that  I  sent  you,  that  my  spirit  will  be  with  them."  Then 
he  disappeared.  The  man  then  made  a  bed  of  rushes  and  lay  down.  The 
next  morning  he  arose  and  went  on  to  his  home. 
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The  people  were  frightened  by  his  return,  but  when  he  told  his  story  they 
rejoiced.  Four  days  after  he  told  them  to  prepare  for  a  dance.  ^Mien  they 
were  all  standing  around  in  a  circle,  with  hands  joined,  he  told  his  story. 
Then  he  began  to  sing  and  all  moved  around  in  a  circle  and  began  to  have 
queer  feelings,  shivering  all  through  their  bodies.  When  the  prophet  shouted, 
some  of  the  weaker  ones  fell  into  a  trance.  Sometimes  when  he  waved  the 
cotton  handkerchief  at  some  of  them  they  would  go  down  while  others  danced 
on.  Some  who  began  to  mourn,  cried  out,  holding  their  hands  towards  the 
skies  and  cried  and  cried;  seemingly  they  could  not  stop  crying. 

This  dance  was  carried  on  by  the  Paiute  in  Nevada  until  a  northern 
Indian  came  to  visit  them.  The  story  is  told  that  this  northern  Indian  liad 
lost  his  child  and  was  wandering  over  the  country  when  he  finally  came  to 
the  dance  and  there  was  able  to  see  his  lost  child  through  the  prophet,  Jack 
Wilson.  He  also  saw  their  strange  doings  and  got  the  story  from  Jack 
Wilson,  who  claimed  that  he  knew  beforehand  that  he  was  coming.  This 
northern  Indian  returned  to  his  people  and  told  them  about  the  new  religion. 
He  claimed  that  he  himself  had  seen  the  Messiah  in  the  mountains,  that  he 
also  had  seen  his  own  dead  relatives,  that  the  Messiah  had  talked  to  him 
and  that  through  the  Messiah  he  had  seen  the  dead  people.  So  a  party  of 
four  men,  Badger,  a  Sioux,  Sitting-bull,  a  Northern  Arapaho,  and  two  others 
went  to  Nevada  to  visit  the  prophet. 

When  these  men  arrived  at  Walker  Lake,  they  found  Jack  Wilson  and 
his  Indians  dancing.  They  made  him  some  presents  and  asked  to  see  the 
Messiah  and  their  dead  relatives  to  which  Wilson  replied,  "Go  and  dance 
with  my  people  and  you  will  see  all  you  want  to  see."  These  men  joined 
in  the  dance.  In  a  few  days  they  too  fell  into  a  trance  and  saw  the  Messiah 
and  their  dead  relatives. 

These  four  men  then  went  north  to  their  homes;  Badger,  the  Sioux  went 
to  the  Standing  Rock  Agency  and  started  the  dance.  Sitting-bull,  instead 
of  going  to  his  own  people,  the  Northern  Arapaho,  came  into  Oklahoma. 
This  was  about  1890.  Here  he  started  the  ghost  dance  among  the  Southern 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne.  Soon  the  news  spread  among  the  Wichita,  Kiowa, 
and  Comanche.  At  this  time  a  young  Pawnee  Indian,  Frank  White,  living 
among  the  Wichita,  joined  the  dance.  He  went  into  a  trance,  saw  the 
stream,  the  tree,  the  Messiah,  and  then  the  village  of  people.  He  also  saw 
them  dance,  joined  in,  and  learned  some  songs  which  were  in  Pawnee.  The 
first  song  was  as  follows:  — 

Wey  rey  hey  iri  si  ra. 
Now  you  are  coming. 

Weyti  ku  wa  tura  wa  hey. 

I  am  longing  for  the  village  (kingdom) . 
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Wey  ri  hey  iri  si  ra. 
Now  you  are  eomiiig. 

A  sicks  u  wey  ta  tu  ta  hi  i. 

And  now  I  place  my  spirit  upon  you. 

When  he  awoke  from  the  trance  he  told  the  people  what  he  had  seen.  Thus, 
he  too  became  a  prophet  and  possessed  of  the  same  power  as  Sitting-bull. 

In  the  fall  of  1892,  Frank  White  came  among  the  Pawnee  and  told  his 
story  to  a  few  of  his  friends.  He  selected  a  few  young  men  to  whom  he 
taught  some  of  his  own  songs  and  also  some  Arapaho  songs.  As  soon  as 
they  could  sing  a  few  songs  they  went  to  a  camp  to  dance.  There  were 
about  five  singers,  four  women,  and  three  boys.  They  selected  a  space  east 
of  the  camp  and  started  to  dance.  Whenever  the  prophet  shouted,  the 
dancers  dropped  to  the  ground  in  a  trance.  Some  of  the  dancers  began  to 
mourn  and  others  shook  all  over,  for  a  mysterious  spirit  took  possession  of 
them.  Then  they  danced  a  short  time.  The  prophet  told  them  of  his 
experiences.  He  told  the  people  that  if  they  made  up  their  minds  to  dance 
and  see  the  Messiah,  and  their  dead  relatives,  they  would  fall  and  see  them; 
that  the  principal  thing  in  the  dance  was  to  mourn  and  be  humble  in  spirit. 
He  then  sent  them  home. 

The  next  day,  the  people  told  of  the  dance  they  had  and  how  they 
trembled  and  fell.  The  chiefs  of  the  different  bands  took  it  up  and  set  a  day 
for  the  people  to  make  their  camp  circle  on  Camp  Creek.  When  the  i>eople 
had  made  camp,  the  chiefs  met  in  council  and  invited  the  prophet.  They 
asked  that  he  start  a  dance  and  tell  the  people  about  the  new  religion.  The 
prophet  consented.  A  special  tipi  was  set  up  for  the  prophet  where  he  was 
to  stay  with  the  singers.  The  next  day  the  prophet  sent  two  of  the  singers 
through  the  camp  to  get  some  paint  of  all  colors  from  each  tipi.  This 
paint  was  taken  to  the  prophet  who  gave  orders  that  all  who  wanted  to 
dance  must  come  into  the  tipi  and  have  their  faces  painted.  Each  Indian 
now  took  presents  to  the  tipi  and  was  then  painted.  The  singers  painted 
their  faces.  Everybody  was  ready.  The  prophet  went  out  of  the  lodge, 
the  others  following.  They  came  to  an  open  space  where  the  prophet  and 
singers  joined  hands  and  stood  in  a  circle  and  sang.  The  people  in  the  village 
came  out  of  their  tipis  and  ran  to  the  circle.  Some  did  not  get  into  the  ring 
for  the  unknown  spirit  took  possession  of  them  and  stopped  them.  They 
raised  their  hands  to  the  skies  and  began  to  cry.  In  the  ring  the  dancers 
began  to  tremble;  some  seemed  crazy.  Wlien  the  prophet  went  to  them, 
they  fell  to  the  ground.  Late  in  the  evening  they  quit  dancing,  and  then 
feasted. 
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After  they  had  eaten  they  danced  again  until  ten  o'clock.  Men  and 
women  returned  to  their  tipis,  mourning  and  crying  and  having  shaking  fits. 
About  five  o'clock  they  began  to  dance  again.  This  time  there  were  about 
four  men  and  three  women  who  seemed  to  be  trembling  badly.  They  ran 
around  the  camp  cr>nng,  "I  do  not  want  you,  go  away  from  me."  About 
the  third  day,  one  of  the  women  fell  and  lay  on  the  ground  about  five  minutes 
and  then  sat  up.  She  began  to  cry  and  finally  her  cr^dng  turned  into  a  song. 
One  man  went  to  her  and  she  told  what  she  had  seen  while  she  lay  on  the 
ground.  The  fourth  day  a  young  man  fell  and  lay  upon  the  ground  all 
night.  When  he  came  to,  he  ran  to  the  prophet's  tipi  and  told  what  he  had 
seen.  The  prophet  ordered  that  all  the  people  go  upon  a  hill  and  hear  the 
young  man  tell  his  story.  This  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
When  all  the  people  were  on  the  hill,  standing  in  a  line  facing  west,  the 
young  man  was  told  to  sit  down  in  front  of  them,  the  village  crier  went  and 
sat  beside  him.    The  young  man  told  the  following  story: 

When  I  joined  in  the  dance  I  was  filled  with  some  kind  of  a  spirit.  I  felt  a  queer 
sensation  passing  through  my  body.  I  began  to  tremble  and  cry.  I  saw  a  strange 
being  who  wanted  to  catch  me.  I  ran  out  of  the  ring  and  kept  running  away  from 
the  strange  man.  When  he  caught  up  with  me  I  could  see  many  wonderful  things. 
He  told  mc  that  if  I  stopped  he  would  teach  me  the  wonderful  things  I  saw.  I  would 
not  do  this  for  I  wanted  to  see  some  of  my  dead  people.  I  ran  until  I  was  exhausted 
and  could  go  no  further  and  fell  down  as  one  dead.  I  was  in  a  beautiful  country 
where  the  grass  was  green.  I  saw  a  small  pathway  which  I  followed.  I  came  to  a 
clear  stream  of  water  and  crossed  it.  Then  I  came  to  a  cedar  tree;  on  it  were  feathers 
of  different  birds  and  handkerchiefs  of  many  colors.  I  took  one  of  red  silk  and  passed 
on.  On  a  small  hill  I  saw  the  Child  of  the  Father  in  the  Heavens  dressed  in  purple. 
He  held  out  his  hands  so  I  couJd  see  the  cuts  in  them.  He  did  not  speak  but  I  knew 
he  wanted  me  to  pass.  I  went  by  him  and  I  saw  at  a  distance  the  village  of  our  dead 
people.  As  I  neared  the  village  four  men  came  to  meet  me,  each  with  a  pipe  in  his 
hand.  One  of  them  said,  ''My  son,  when  you  return  to  your  people  tell  them  you 
saw  us  and  that  we  ask  oiur  people  for  a  smoke.  We  are  about  to  smoke  to  our 
people  who  are  still  living  through  the  one  who  is  leading  us  to  your  land.  Go  into 
the  village  and  see  your  people."  I  passed  them  and  went  on.  Near  the  village  I 
saw  a  woman.  It  was  my  mother.  She  embraced  me,  and  said,  ''My  child,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  We  will  go  where  our  people  are  dancing."  So  we  went  on  and 
there  in  the  center  of  the  village,  our  people  were  dancing  the  same  dance  we  were 
dancing.  I  joined  them  and  men  came  to  me  and  blew  their  breaths  upon  me.  I 
danced  a  while  then  one  man  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  I  had  seen  the  dance  and  that 
it  was  all  true.  He  then  told  me  to  return  and  when  I  tinned  round  I  awoke.  I  had 
been  lying  upon  the  ground  for  some  time.    This  is  the  end  of  what  I  saw. 

The  people  went  to  him  and  as  each  person  took  hold  of  his  hand,  he 
either  fell  or  began  to  tremble.  After  this  four  men  were  selected  to  smoke 
to  the  dead  people.  After  the  smoke  everyone  began  to  cry.  Then  the 
prophet  and  the  new  prophet  ran  around  among  the  people  throwing  them 
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down  upon  the  ground.  After  the  excitement  they  all  went  back  to  camp 
and  danced  until  ten  o'clock  that  night.  The  next  morning  all  joined  the 
dance  again.  This  time  a  woman  entered  the  ring  and  began  to  act  as  if 
crazy.  She  slapped  a  man  and  struck  a  woman  and  continued  to  slap  and 
strike  people.  Everyone  sat  down.  This  woman  stood  in  the  center  and 
said,  ''That  young  man,  the  prophet,  is  lying.  He  is  not  telling  the  truth." 
Two  men  whom  the  chiefs  had  previously  selected  to  act  as  police  took  her 
out  of  the  ring  and  took  her  home  as  the  prophet  directed,  for  he  said  she 
was  possessed  of  a  bad  spirit.  The  next  day  the  prophet  and  his  singers 
took  this  woman  to  the  creek  and  cleansed  her.  Afterwards  she  joined 
the  dance  again  and  was  all  right. 

WTiile  the  Wichita  had  been  indifferent  to  the  teachings  of  White,  the 
Pawnee  soon  became  enthusiasts.  White  went  first  to  the  Pftahaufrata 
village  and  began  his  ceremonies,  where  at  once  a  few  had  the  trances.  As 
the  news  spread,  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Pawnee  villages  met  to  see  demonstra- 
tions and  discuss  the  movement.  Two  days  were  given  over  to  dancing. 
The  first  camp  was  broken  up  by  a  fire,  a  tipi  catching  fire  ignited  the  grass 
and  destroyed  much  property;  but  undismayed  a  new  camp  was  formed. 
Many  persons  went  into  trances,  while  many  were  alarmed  at  the  intensity 
of  the  phenomenon.  White  then  demonstrated  his  power  by  putting  by- 
standers into  trances  by  touching  them.  Finally  he  closed  the  demonstra- 
tion by  a  spectacular  race.  Taking  his  position  in  the  center,  the  converts 
around  in  a  circle,  he  caused  them  to  fall  at  will. 

After  this,  practically  the  whole  of  the  Pawnee  were  under  White's 
influence.  Dances  were  almost  continuous  during  the  winter  and  the 
following  summer.  Infatuated  with  the  belief  in  the  immediate  destruction 
of  the  world,  they  planted  no  crops  and  threw  away  their  property.  Natur- 
ally, they  became  sullen  and  disobedient  to  their  Agent,  resulting  in  the 
arrest  of  White  by  United  States  marshals. 

This  excited  the  Indians  greatly  and  almost  caused  hostilities.  In  the 
meantime  the  Oto  had  taken  up  the  Pawnee  dance  and  also  threatened  to 
go  on  the  warpath.  Owing  to  the  skill  of  their  Agent,  the  Pawnee  were 
quieted  and  White  released.  He  himself  did  what  he  could  to  develop  the 
movement  into  a  less  militant  religion.  To  do  this  he  magnified  the  Chris- 
tian elements.  There  was  opposition  for  a  time  for  all  the  old  Pawnee 
medicinemen  took  the  trances  as  forms  of  the  powers  formerly  exercised  by 
the  animal  lodges  (p.  602)  and  began  a  vigorous  revival,  each  setting  himself 
up  as  a  prophet  and  seeking  to  outdo  the  others.  White  died  in  1893,  after 
which  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  religion  quickly  disappeared  among  the 
many  rival  prophets. 

This  Pawnee  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  largely  original  with  White 
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and  far  from  identical  with  the  ghost  dance  as  followed  by  neighboring 
tribes.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  White  had  based  his  teachings  upon  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  true  ghost  dance.  Some  few  years  after 
White's  death  some  visiting  Wichita  brought  in  the  regular  ceremony. 
According  to  this  there  was  no  supreme  leader,  but  all  who  had  trances 
could  teach  and  direct.  The  prescribed  ceremony  extended  over  four  days. 
There  were  seven  regular  singers  each  wearing  an  eagle  feather  in  his  hair 
and  seven  assistant  singers  wearing  down  feathers. 

In  1904  three  Pawnee  went  to  Walker  Lake,  Nevada,  to  take  instructions 
of  Jack  Wilson,  still  the  recognized  leader.  Here  they  learned  what  is  now 
regarded  as  the  correct  ritual  for  the  ceremonies.  According  to  this  formula^ 
a  special  painted  tipi  is  set  up  near  the  center  of  the  camp  as  the  temple. 
Ordinarily,  the  Pawnee  did  not  use  the  camp  circle,  but  the  modem  ghost 
dance  camp  is  pitched  in  a  circle  and  the  ceremonial  tipi  set  off  center 
toward  the  north  or  south  side  according  to  the  place  of  the  host.  Other- 
wise, the  procedure  is  about  as  previously  stated. 

The  religion  now  flourishes,  but  has  evolved  into  a  Christian  ethical 
belief,  demonstrated  by  a  ritual.  The  trance  and  its  intensity  have  passed 
out,  but  dreams  and  ordinary  visions  are  still  valued. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  ghost  dance  some  saw  in  their  trances  not  ghost 
dance  ceremonies  but  old  societies  like  the  lance  dances,  crazy  dogs,  dog^ 
dance,  the  one  horn  dance,  and  forms  of  the  iruska.  Some  time  after  1904 
the  hand  game  was  introduced  into  the  ghost  dance  ritual  by  the  dreams  of  a 
devotee.  This  has  developed  until  it  is  about  the  only  ritual  now  demon- 
strated. The  game  sets  are  kept  in  bundles  and  treated  in  the  same  general 
fashion  as  the  regular  Pawnee  bundles.  Special  halls  have  been  built  for 
these  ceremonies.  In  this  as  in  all  other  games,  the  players  take  their 
hereditary  sides  of  north  and  south. 


The  Peyote. 

About  1890,  two  Pawnee  youths  visited  the  Quapaw  where  they  learned 
something  of  the  peyote  cult.  They  brought  back  with  them  some  of  the 
buttons  but  a  very  meager  knowledge  of  the  ritual.  Nevertheless,  they 
practised  eating  it  and  made  a  few  converts.  Later  on,  a  visiting  Arapaho- 
taught  them  the  ritual.  New  converts  were  added  and  the  cult  continued 
a  few  years  until  a  member  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  had  revealed  to 
him  a  new  ritual  and  songs.  At  once  this  member  became  leader  and 
gradually  elaborated  the  ritual  into  which  he  introduced  many  Christian 
conceptions,  because  in  the  induced  visions  he  frequently  saw  and  talked 
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with  Christ.  Under  this  new  leadership  the  membership  increased.  The 
Oto  carried  the  ceremony  to  the  Omaha.  Among  the  Pawnee  the  cult  is 
found  chiefly  among  the  Pftahauirata  where  this  new  form  originated; 
later,  it  found  a  following  among  the  Chauf  and  then  among  the  Kit'kah&xld 
with  a  few  scattering  adherents  among  the  Skidf. 

Naturally,  this  new  leader  introduced  some  original  features.  A  special 
form  of  painted  dpi  was  used,  somewhat  like  that  for  the  ghost  dance. 
Certain  changes  were  made  in  the  rattle  and  the  form  of  the  drum.  There 
is  also  an  elaborate  altar  and  the  circle  is  divided  into  the  usual  north  and 
south  sides. 

Among  the  special  ceremonies  is  one  for  the  water  bearer.  At  midnight 
one  is  sent  to  get  water  from  the  stream.  As  he  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug  he  may  fall  into  the  water  and  drown,  so  special  songs  are  sung  during 
his  absence  to  guard  him.  When  he  enters  with  the  pail,  it  is  purified  in  a 
cedar  smudge,  an  offering  made  and  then  passed  for  drinking. 

At  dawn  as  the  sun  appears,  the  ritual  is  interrupted  long  enough  to 
sing  a  special  set  of  songs,  ^^^lile  this  is  going  on,  the  door  curtain  is  raised 
so  that  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  may  strike  the  altar.  At  the  close  of  this 
special  ceremony  the  ritual  is  resumed  where  left  off. 

The  last  songs  of  the  ritual  refer  to  Christ.  The  final  song  is  repeated 
five  times  after  which  each  member  in  turn  prays  to  God. 

A  woman  then  enters  with  water,  parched  com,  and  candy.  She  and 
the  food  are  purified  in  a  cedar  smudge,  then  she  retires.  First  the  water 
is  passed,  then  the  com,  and  finally  the  candy,  circulating  in  this  order 
until  all  is  consumed. 

The  members  now  sit  in  their  places  and  talk  over  their  experiences. 
The  objects  used  in  the  ceremony  are  gathered  up  and  put  away.  The 
leader  closes  the  meeting  at  noon  with  a  lecture,  or  sermon,  on  ethical 
matters,  speaking  especially  against  the  use  of  alcohol.  Some  Pawnee 
leaders  refuse  membership  to  all  using  alcoholic  drinks. 

At  noon  the  members  are  invited  out  to  dine  by  some  leading  man. 
\\'hen  seated  the  leader  takes  up  a  pitcher  of  water  and  prays  to  God. 
Then  he  fills  a  glass  and  taking  a  sip  passes  it  around  the  circle  in  true 
church  fashion.     Then  they  eat  without  ceremony. 

After  the  meal  the  members  again  assemble  in  the  peyote  tipi,  but  this 
is  an  informal  gathering  where  they  discuss  freely  their  faith  and  practise 
singing  such  songs  as  desired. 

In  the  evening  they  depart.  As  each  one  leaves,  he  stands  by  the  fire- 
place, holds  aloft  his  hand  and  prays  aloud.  Then  he  shakes  hands  around 
the  circle,  pauses  at  the  door  to  hold  up  his  hand  and  perform  certain  other 
symbolic  gestures,  then  passes  out.  So  with  all  in  turn,  the  leader  being 
the  last  to  go. 
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The  peyote  tipi  is  dismantled  the  next  day  and  the  camp  broken. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  founder  of  this  Pawnee  cult  began  to 
have  his  revelations  during  the  ghost  dance  excitement.  One  of  his  indi- 
vidual doctrines  is  that  while  under  the  influence  of  peyote  one  may 
acquire  knowledge  or  understanding  of  things  previously  unknown  to  him- 
self. In  this  way,  he  is  said  to  have  learned  rituals  belonging  to  bundles 
and  societies  and  also  to  have  amassed  considerable  astronomical  lore. 


The  One  Horn  Dance. 

Among  the  Skidi  there  is  a  modernized  form  of  the  one  horn  dance  (p. 
623)  organized  about  1893.  It  took  its  form  from  the  dreams  of  a  woman. 
The  man  who  spoke  to  her  in  the  dream  ran  away  as  a  buffalo.  She  went 
out  at  sunrise  and  saw  a  ring  come  down  from  the  sun.  Little  by  little  she 
dreamed  the  songs  and  taught  her  husband.  Finally,  an  eagle  came  to  her 
in  a  dream  and  she  was  ordered  to  get  an  eagle.  This  she  did.  Again  she 
dreamed  of  a  crooked  crow-feathered  stick,  this  was  made.  Then  a  drum 
was  made. 

The  whole  ceremony  was  finally  given.  At  the  west  side  of  the  lodge 
upon  a  robe  was  the  eagle  and  the  pipe,  in  front  of  it  the  crooked  stick. 
A  smoke  ceremony  was  made.  The  woman  had  a  buffalo  lariat,  or  roi>e, 
with  eagle  feathers  strung  upon  it  so  she  could  wear  it  over  her  shoulder. 
Her  face  was  painted  yellow.  She  selected  a  bearer  of  the  crooked  staff 
who  was  a  descendant  of  the  staff  bearer  in  the  old  one  horn  dance.  In  part 
of  the  dance,  dancers  imitate  various  animals.  The  ceremonies  are  weird 
and  exciting.  A  food  offering  of  meat  and  corn  is  made.  The  dance  is 
still  given  and  led  by  this  woman. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

In  connection  with  this  work  certain  bits  of  information  came  to  hand 
tTiat  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to  record.  For  these  the  Editor  is  chiefly 
responsible. 

Animal  Guardians,  Every  child  while  in  the  womb,  at  some  time, 
through  either  parent  as  a  medium,  is  brought  under  the  power  of  an  animal. 
This  may  be  discovered  in  life  by  the  actions  of  one  in  illness.  The  doctors 
seem  able  to  recognize  the  affinity  and  take  only  such  cases  as  fall  within 
their  individual  powers.  These  guardians  are  usually  animals,  but  trees 
have  been  known,  also  stars,  thunder,  etc. 

Black  Moccasins,  Anyone  who  had  performed  the  ceremony  of  conse- 
crating buffalo  four  times,  could  wear  black  moccasins.  These  were  cere- 
monial and  only  worn  at  the  bimdle  and  other  sacred  ceremonies. 

Calling  the  Buffalo.  At  the  time  of  the  buffalo  hunt  one  man  is  selected 
to  make  medicine  while  the  kill  is  on.  Among  other  things,  he  sits  in  the 
lodge  or  tipi  as  the  case  may  be,  and  makes  sweeping  motions  with  his 
hands.     After  the  kill  he  goes  out  and  selects  such  carcasses  as  he  desires. 

Camp  Circle.  The  camp  circle  was  not  used  by  the  Pawnee  until  the 
ghost  dance  development.  When  so  used,  the  tipis  were  pitched  according 
to  the  north  and  south  side  only,  and  not  according  to  the  bundle  scheme. 
Although  tipis  were  in  use  long  ago  when  on  the  hunt,  it  is  denied  that  a 
circular  or  any  definite  camp  form  was  observed. 

Chiefs  and  Medicinemen.  Chiefs  and  members  of  their  families  must 
pray  to  tirawahat  himself  and  to  all  in  the  heavens,  never  to  animals,  and 
what  is  below.  Medicinemen  pray  to  the  latter  and  especially  to  water 
animals  for  from  them  come  their  chief  powers.  The  chiefs  get  their  powers 
through  the  band  bundles,  but  the  medicinemen  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these.  They  form  distinct  classes  and  seldom  meet  or  have  social  inter- 
course. The  people  believe  that  both  are  equally  powerful  in  magic,  but 
otherwise  have  their  di3tinct  powers  and  functions.  Thus  it  is  said,  that 
at  one  time  a  chief  and  leading  medicineman  quarreled.  The  chief  called 
on  tirawahat  to  destroy  the  medicineman  while  the  medicineman  called 
upon  the  animals  to  destroy  the  chief.  Clouds  formed  in  the  heavens  at 
the  call  of  the  chief  and  the  medicineman  was  struck  by  lightning.  The 
chief  was  glad  and  after  the  rain  went  to  the  creek  to  swim.  When  he 
jumped  into  the  water,  a  sharp  stick  struck  him  in  the  side,  passing  through 
his  body.  He  also  died.  After  this  occurrence,  the  chiefs  and  medicinemen 
never  quarreled.     (See  Dorsey's  Skidi  volume,  185.) 
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However,  there  was  one  bundle  jointly  dependent  upon  animal  powers 
and  tirawahat,  the  keeper  of  which  could  appeal  to  both. 

Coups.  The  Pawnee  count  coups  but  they  are  of  no  particular  impor- 
tance. They  do  not  qualify  a  man  for  service.  A  Pawnee  must  have  con- 
secrated buffalo,  wildcat  skins,  etc.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  coup 
among  other  tribes;  for  important  services  one  must  have  four  or  more  of 
these  consecration  ceremonies  to  his  credit. 

Eagle  Dance,  There  was  long  ago  a  kind  of  eagle  dance  in  the  Pftahau- 
Irata  division,  but  we  have  no  data  upon  it. 

Exchange  of  Wives.  According  to  the  Pawnee,  the  Arikara  exchange  of 
wives  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  passing  instructions  through  a  woman  and 
not  directly  to  a  man.  The  Pawnee  have  no  such  conception  or  practice. 
Instruction  among  them  is  direct.  An  Arikara  gives  his  wife  to  a  medicine- 
man in  order  to  learn  his  secrets.  This  is  considered  no  disgrace  to  the 
woman  but  is  spoken  of  in  medicine  ceremonies  that  people  may  know  that 
she  had  been  given  away  to  receive  instruction  for  her  husband.  By  virtue 
of  this  she  becomes  the  owner  of  all  ceremonial  animal  skins  and  sacred 
bundles. 

Hunting  Ceremonies.  There  seem  to  have  been  no  hunting  ceremonies 
for  bear,  but  peculiar  beaver  ceremonies  may  be  noted.  When  a  trapping 
party  took  its  first  beaver,  a  special  feast  was  given.  The  whole  animal  was 
cooked.  The  head,  feet,  and  tail  all  went  to  the  host.  Every  morsel  must 
be  eaten  and  the  broth  drunk.  Then  the  bones  were  gathered  up  and  thrown 
into  the  water.  For  no  other  animal  are  such  procedures  known.  Eagle 
trapping,  for  which  there  was  a  ritual,  was  formerly  practised. 

Love  Medicine.  There  were  no  love  medicines  as  among  the  northern 
Indians.  However,  charms,  songs,  etc.,  to  lure  women  were  furnished  by 
sexual  perverts  who  lived  somewhat  apart  and  were  in  social  disrepute. 

No-flight  Idea.  A  lariat  rope  seems  to  have  been  in  the  war  regalia  and 
taken  out  with  an  organized  war  party.  With  this  one  could  stake  himself 
down  before  the  enemy,  if  he  chose,  or  had  made  the  vow. 

Painted^Tipis.  Among  the  Pawnee  decorated  tipis  were  the  homes  of 
medicinemen  and,  hence,  bore  animal  symbols  exclusively,  or  almost  so. 
Deeds  in  war  were  painted  upon  robes,  but  not  upon  tipis. 

Sex  Taboo.  Success  in  all  shamanistic  feats  requires  a  period  of  restraint 
in  which  women  must  not  be  so  much  as  touched.  While  this  is  emphasized 
in  the  iruska  narrative  (p.  609)  it  is  fundamental  for  all  Pawnee  medicine- 
men. Its  appearance  elsewhere  in  special  connection  with  the  modem 
iruska  dance,  suggests  Pawnee  influence. 

Smoking.  A  Pawnee  man  was  not  permitted  to  smoke  until  he  had 
performed  certain  qualifying  ceremonies.     Only  a  relatively  small  numl)er 
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were  so  qualified.  Women  were  not  permitted  to  smoke  at  all,  though  our 
informant  remembers  seeing  two  or  three  old  women  smoke,  they  being 
doctors. 

Sun  Dance,  According  to  the  Pawnee  belief  the  sun  dance  was  given 
to  the  Plains  tribes  by  the  Arikara.  In  ancient  times  the  Gros  Ventre 
intermarried  with  them  and  so  first  got  the  ceremony.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  four-pole  ceremony  (p.  551)  and  again  in  the  twenty-day  cere- 
mony, the  bringing  in  of  the  tree  is  in  the  main  identical  with  the  regular 
sun  dance  form.  The  torture  feature  reached  the  Pawnee  through  the 
Arikara.  A  member  of  the  young  dog  society  once  exchanged  rituals  with 
an  Arikara  sun  dancer  and  for  a  time  this  was  a  part  of  the  dog  society 
ritual  (p.  587).  There  is  a  report,  however,  of  a  very  old  dance  in  which 
they  gazed  at  the  sun,  but  without  the  torture. 

Tiny  Bags  of  Medicine.  AH  regalia  of  a  serious  nature  and  especially 
objects  carried  to  war  were  made  powerful  by  the  presence  of  tiny  bags  of 
medicine.  The  contents  were  vegetable,  chiefly  roots.  Roots  were  chewed 
and  spit  over  men  to  make  them  brave,  virtuous,  healthy,  etc.  In  fact, 
most  all  powers  come  through  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  plants. 

Tobacco  Planting.  There  was  no  special  ceremony  for  planting  or  gather- 
ing tobacco.  There  is  a  saying  that  this  was  unnecessary  for  since  tirawa- 
hat  gave  it  to  the  Pawnee  direct,  he  himself  watches  over  it,  so  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  plant  the  seed;  but  that  other  tribes  got  it  from  them  or  other 
Indians  and  so  must  use  the  powers  of  ceremonies  to  make  it  grow. 

Witches,  There  may  have  been  a  witch  society  for  there  is  a  tale  as  to 
how  a  chief  destroyed  such  an  organization.  In  brief,  he  watched  at  his 
son's  grave  and  first  heard  cries  of  owls,  then  people  approaching.  As  they 
were  uncovering  the  corpse,  he  seized  one  man,  the  others  fled.  The  pris- 
oner he  threatened  with  death  unless  he  explained  all  the  secrets  of  the 
medicine  so  that  he  himself  could  become  a  member.  This  was  done.  The 
young  man  had  been  killed  by  them  partly  through  jealousy  but  chiefly  to 
secure  fat  from  his  heart  to  put  in  their  witch  bundles.  Their  chief  powers 
were  owls  and  yellow-hammers.  They  had  killed  the  young  man  by 
magically  shooting  an  owl's  claw  and  a  yellow-hammer's  feather  into  his 
heart.  When  the  chief  had  learned  all  the  rites  and  the  names  of  the 
members,  he  killed  his  informant.  He  cut  him  open,  took  the  fat  and  part 
of  the  ribs  home.  The  meat  he  cooked.  While  it  was  boiling,  he  sent  for 
his  soldiers  and  a  few  trusted  men  and  gave  them  instructions.  Then  he 
sent  for  the  members  of  the  witch  society  (five  or  more  including  a  woman) 
whom  he  feasted  upon  the  flesh  of  their  associate,  but  at  a  signal  they  were 
struck  down  by  the  soldiers.  Their  bodies  and  bundles  were  burned  to  put 
an  end  to  witches. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It  is  interesting  to  summarize  and  systematize  the  concrete  data  presented 
by  Mr.  Murie.  While  as  stated,  the  bundle  scheme  of  the  Pawnee  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  their  social  and  ceremonial  organization  rests,  the 
most  fundamental  conception  seems  to  be  the  division  of  the  people  into 
north  and  south  sides,  or  winter  and  summer  people.  Individuals  belong 
permanently  to  the  sides  of  their  mothers.  When  games  are  played,  the 
line-up  is  according  to  this  hereditary  division.  In  all  ceremonies  the  seats 
of  the  winter  people  are  in  the  north  half  of  the  circle  and  those  of  the  summer 
people  in  the  south  half.  OfRcers  and  functions  in  ceremonies  are  dupli- 
cated and  the  leadership  shifts  from  one  side  to  the  other  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  Even  the  modem  borrowed  ceremonies  of  the  peyote 
and  the  ghost  dance  are  organized  in  this  way  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  any  general  gathering  of  the  Pawnee  no  matter  what  the  purpose,  will 
seat  itself  by  sides. 

We  have  noted  the  asynmietry  of  the  division,  for  we  find  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  villages  on  the  north  side.  All  societies  exercised  care 
to  select  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each  side  so  that  asymmetry 
would  not  appear  in  the  order  of  seating  in  the  lodge.  Again,  in  games  the 
number  of  players  on  each  side  was  made  equal.  Thus,  the  few  villages  on 
the  south  side  had  a  large  representation  in  all  ceremonies. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  the  origin  of  this  very  suggestive 
social  cleavage,  but  we  fear  it  is  indeterminable.  According  to  the  tradition 
this  line-up  occurred  when  the  Skidf  federation  was  formed  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  four-pole  ceremony  and  was  merely  a  matter  of  geography. 
This  may  be,  but  the  fundamental  character  of  the  division  leads  one  to 
suspect  that  it  is  much  older  than  the  federation.  It  has  also  its  paralleb 
among  the  Omaha  ^  and  neighboring  tribes  where  all  the  gentes  are  given 
fixed  places  in  the  two  segments  of  a  tribal  circle.  If,  however,  the  Skidf 
borrowed  this  Siouan  scheme  it  is  clearly  possible  that  in  its  inauguration 
the  Loup  River  should  have  been  taken  as  marking  off  the  two  sides;  but 
then  how  comes  it  that  in  all  ceremonies  the  concepts  of  this  dual  di>nsion 
are  found?  It  seems  much  more  likely  that  if  the  federation  was  formed  in 
the  traditional  manner,  it  took  on  the  dual  divisions  as  a  matter  of  course 
since  they  occurred  in  all  ceremonies. 


I  Fletcher  and  La  Flesche,  1S4. 
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In  case  of  the  Pawnee,  we  may  note  the  fine  example  of  pattern  phe- 
nomena manifest  in  the  adjustment  of  all  kinds  of  ceremonies,  original  or 
borrowed,  to  this  scheme  of  two  sides  and  alternate  leadership.^  Based 
upon  this  fundamental  pattern  are  two  distinct  patterns  of  organization:  the 
lance-bearing  societies  and  medicinemen's  associations.  From  the  preced- 
ing concrete  accounts  it  is  clear  that  all  of  the  lance  organizations  must  have 
been  constructed  or  adjusted  to  the  plan  of  some  one  parent  society.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  medicinemen's  associations.  We  have  commented 
upon  the  apparent  dual  division  of  chiefs  and  medicinemen  (p.  639),  the 
bundle  scheme  being  the  province  of  the  former  and  to  which  the  medicine- 
men were  individually  subject,  but  professionally  formed  a  second  half 
for  social  control.  This  duality  is  seen  in  the  organization  of  all  bundles 
and  related  societies  under  the  four-pole  ceremony  and  in  like  manner 
the  organization  of  the  medicinemen  under  the  twenty-day  ceremony. 
Here  again  is  clearly  a  similarity  of  pattern  in  the  coordination  schemes 
for  two  groups  of  activities. 

Another  important  conception  of  the  Pawnee  is  the  bundle  sanction. 
Thus,  as  keeper  of  the  village  bundle  the  chief  rules  by  a  kind  of  "  divine 
right,"  the  highest  exponent  of  which  is  the  priest  of  the  bundle,  or  the 
keeper  of  the  ritual.  The  hunt  and  the  raising  of  grain  were  each  guarded 
over  and  governed  by  virtue  of  bundle  rituals.  A  lance  society  performed 
no  public  function  except  under  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  bundles.  Further- 
more, the  federation  itself  was  based  upon  superior  or  leading  bundles,  from 
which  the  chiefs  and  priests  derived  their  authority.  One  must  suspect 
that  the  conception  of  a  bundle  sanction  was  so  fundamental  with  the 
Pawnee,  that  the  first  step  toward  a  federation  was  of  necessity  the  creation 
of  a  series  of  superior  bundles. 

In  keeping  with  the  foregoing  conceptions  is  the  hereditary  system. 
Chiefs,  priests,  members  of  societies,  etc.  serve  for  life  and  endeavor  to 
qualify  some  of  their  brothers  and  nephews  to  succeed  them.  In  most 
organizations  there  were  certain  tests  applied  to  the  candidate  for  the 
ejection  of  the  theoretically  unfit,  but  these  first  chances  were  given  to  those 
whose  brothers  or  uncles  had  been  admitted  to  membership;  likewise  the 
priests  of  bundles  must  be  those  competent  to  perform  the  ritual,  but  here 
again  the  preference  was  given  to  maternal  relatives.  The  important  posi- 
tion of  chief,  or  official  keeper  of  the  village  bundle,  was  regarded  as  strictly 
hereditary  to  the  next  of  kin,  though  incompetents  were  encouraged  to 
decline  the  honor  in  favor  of  the  next  heir. 

I  A  Idnd  of  dual  leadership  Is  found  In  many  societies  of  the  Oglala  and  Blackfoot,  aa 
shown  In  the  preceding  pages,  but  without  any  ceremonial  associations  or  counterparts  In 
other  ceremonies,  from  which  we  inflor  that  it  reached  these  tribes  as  an  objective  part  of  a 
borrowed  system. 
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If  one  considers  the  conceptions  that  underlie  the  preceding  ceremonials, 
it  seems  that  the  leading  categories  are  the  consecration  of  animals,  especially 
the  buffalo,  the  buffalo  hunting  rituals,  the  various  procedures  with  com, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  warpath  and  shamanistic  feats.  The  most  distinctive 
are  the  last,  their  variety  and  complexity  probably  exceeding  those  of  any 
other  tribe,  features  which  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their 
neighbors  and  given  the  Pawnee  great  cultural  prestige. 
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ARIKARA  SOCIETIES. 

Nowhere  is  it  more  difficult  to  bring  recent  data  into  harmony  witli 
older  accounts  than  in  the  case  of  the  Arikara  societies.  While,  for  example, 
the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  of  today  clearly  recollect  nearly  all  of  the  organiza- 
tions found  among  them  in  the  early  thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
modem  accounts  of  the  Arikara  not  only  fail  to  place  on  record  the  names  of 
societies  enumerated  by  Brackenridge,  Culbertson,  Maximilian,  and  Clark, 
but  in  part  flatly  contradict  the  older  statements  as  to  so  fundamental  a 
point  as  qualifications  for  membership.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
essential  to  present  the  older  data  in  full  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to 
form  an  independent  judgment. 

Brackenridge,  who  visited  the  Arikara  in  1811,  writes:  — 

They  are  divided  into  different  bands  or  classes;  that  of  the  pheasant,  which  is 
composed  of  the  oldest  men;  that  of  the  bear,  the  buffaloe,  the  elk,  the  dog,  etc. 
Each  of  these  has  its  leader,  who  generally  takes  the  name  of  the  class,  exclusively. 
Initiation  into  these  classes,  on  arriving  at  the  proper  age,  and  after  having  given 
proofs  of  being  worthy  of  it,  is  attended  with  great  ceremony.  The  band  of  dogs 
is  considered  the  most  brave  and  efficient  in  war,  being  composed  of  young  men  under 
thirty.! 

In  regard  to  the  rules  of  the  buffalo  hunt  the  same  author  writes :  — 

Their  hunting  is  regulated  by  the  warriors  chosen  for  the  occasion,  who  urge  on 
such  as  are  tardy,  and  repress  often  with  blows,  those  who  would  rush  on  too  soon.* 

()n  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  a  victorious  war  party  Brackenridge 
made  the  following  observations:  — 

They  advanced  in  regular  procession,  with  a  slow  step  and  solemn  music,  extend- 
ing nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  separated  in  platoons,  ten  or  twelve 
abreast,  the  horsemen  placed  between  them,  which  contributed  to  extend  their  line. 
The  different  bands,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  buffaloe,  the  bear,  the  pheasant,  the 
dog,  marched  in  separate  bodies,  each  carrying  their  ensigns,  which  consisted  of  a 
large  spear,  or  bow,  richly  ornamented  with  painted  feathers,  beads,  and  porcupine 
quills.  The  warriors  were  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  with  their  cincture  and 
crown  of  feathers,  bearing  their  war  clubs,  guns,  bows  and  arrows,  and  painted  shields: 
each  platoon  having  its  musicians,  while  the  whole  joined  in  the  song  and  step  to- 
gether, with  great  precision.  In  each  band  there  were  scalps  fastened  to  long  poles; 
this  was  nothing  more  than  the  few  scalps  they  had  taken,  divided  into  different  locks 
of  hair,  so  as  to  give  the  semblance  of  a  greater  number.^ 


>  Brackenridge.  p.  155. 

>  ibid.,  p.   157. 

*  ibid.,  pp.  188-189. 
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For  two  days  the  warriors'  triumphant  return  was  celebrated  by  festivi- 
ties of  various  kinds. 

The  temple,  or  medicine  lodge,  was  the  principal  scene  of  their  dancing.  I 
entered  with  the  crowd,  and  found  a  spacious  building,  sufficient  to  contain  five  or 
six  hundred  persons.  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  the  dancers  were  all  females,  with 
arms  of  the  warriors  in  their  hands,  and  wearing  some  parts  of  the  dress  of  the  men. 
They  performed  in  a  circular  inclosure,  some  continually  leaving  it  and  others  supply* 
ing  their  places.  The  orchestra  was  composed  of  ten  or  fifteen  men,  with  drums, 
bladders  filled  with  shot,  deer's  hoofs,  affixed  to  rods,  and  shaken,  some  striking  upon 
war  clubs  with  sticks;  the  whole  accompanied  with  the  voice.  The  old  men  of  the 
temple  were  continually  going  roimd  the  inclosure,  and  raising  their  shrill  voices; 
probably  saying  something  to  excite  and  encourage.^ 

The  passage  last  cited  is  interesting  when  compared  with  the  account 
given  by  Bradbury  (a  member  of  the  same  party  as  Brackenridge)  of  an 
Hidntsa  "dance  of  the  squaws,  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  their  husbands.*^ 
Bradbury  writes:  — 

We  smoked  at  every  lodge,  and  I  foimd  by  the  bustle  among  the  women  that 
they  were  preparing  for  the  dance,  as  some  of  them  were  putting  on  their  husbands 
clothes,  for  which  purpose  they  did  not  retire  into  a  comer,  nor  seem  in  the  least 
discomposed  by  our  presence.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  dance  began,  which  was 
performed  in  a  circle,  the  dancers  moving  round,  with  tomahawks  in  their  hands. 
At  intervals  they  turned  their  faces  all  at  once  towards  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and 
brandished  their  weapons.  After  some  time  one  of  them  stepped  into  the  center 
of  the  ring,  and  made  an  harangue,  frequently  brandishing  her  weapon,  whilst  the 
rest  moved  round  her.    I  found  that  the  nature  of  all  the  speeches  was  the  same, 

which  was  to  boast  of  the  actions  of  their  husbands The  dance  did  not  last  more 

than  an  hoiu*,  and  I  was  informed  by  Jussum  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  feast 
of  dog's  flesh,  of  which  it  was  expected  I  should  partake.' 

Bradbury,  who  witnessed  the  Ankara  war  party's  return  described  by 
Brackenridge  thus  records  his  observations:  — 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  were  four  standard  bearers,  followed  by  a  band  of 
warriors  on  foot;  after  which  came  a  party  on  horseback:  to  these  succeeded  two  of 
the  principal  chiefs,  betwixt  whom  was  a  young  warrior,  who  I  understood  had  been 
severely  wounded.  Then  came  two  other  standard  bearers,  who  were  succeeded 
by  another  band  of  foot  and  horse,  which  order  was  observed  until  the  four  band^ 
of  which  the  party  consisted  had  passed.  They  were  about  300  in  number:  each  man 
carried  a  shield;  a  few  were  armed  with  guns,  some  with  bows,  and  others  with  war 
clubs.  They  were  painted  in  a  manner  that  seemed  as  if  they  had  studied  to  make 
themselves  hideous.  Many  of  them  had  the  mark  which  indicates  that  they  had 
drank  the  blood  of  an  enemy.  This  mark  is  made  by  rubbing  the  hand  all  over  with 
Vermillion,  and  by  laying  it  on  the  mouth,  it  leaves  a  complete  impression  on  the  face, 
which  is  designed  to  resemble  and  indicate  a  bloody  hand.     With  every  band  some 


^  ibid.,  p.   191. 

>  Bradbury,  p.  146  f. 
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scalps  were  carried,  elevated  on  long  sticks;  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  on  a  close 
examination,  that  the  scalps  had  been  divided,  to  increase  the  apparent  number.^ 

When  Prince  Maximilian  wintered  on  the  Upper  Missouri  (1833-34), 
the  Ankara  had  abandoned  their  villages  on  the  Missouri ;  his  information 
was  accordingly  obtained  from  Mandan  informants.^  Maximilian  enumer- 
ates two  series  of  dances,  one  of  which  he  connects  with  "  bands"  or  societies 
which  he  regarded  the  equiv^alent  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  age-societies. 

This  first  series  includes  the  Bears,  Crazy  Wolves,  Foxes,  Crazy  Dogs, 
Crazy  Bulls,  and  Soldiers.  The  Bear  society  comprised  old  men,  who  while 
dancing  wore  such  emblems  as  a  bear-claw  necklace  or  strips  of  bear  fur. 
The  Crazy  Wolves  wore  a  slit  wolfskin  on  the  back,  thrusting  the  head  and 
arm  through  the  opening.  The  Foxes  wore  pieces  of  foxskin  on  various 
parts  of  the  body.  The  Crazy  Dogs  carried  a  rattle  while  dancing.  The 
Crazy  Bull  organization  embraced  the  most  distinguished  men,  who  wore . 
a  headdress  made  of  the  skin  from  the  head  of  a  buffalo,  with  the  horns. 
The  Soldiers  corresponded  to  the  Black  Mouths  of  the  Mandan. 

The  second  series  comprised  seven  dances.  The  Hot  dance  was  called 
by  a  name  that  literally  meant  "the  Black  Arms."  As  explained  in  the 
description  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  organization,'  Maximilian  regarded 
this  dance  as  one  purchased  from  the  Arikara  by  the  Hidatsa  and  shared  by 
the  Mandan  of  Ruptare  village.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  connects 
it  with  one  of  the  graded  societies  of  both  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa,  but 
dissociates  it  from  the  Arikara  series  corresponding  to  the  age-societies  of 
the  neighboring  tribes.  In  the  Bird  Egg  dance  the  performers  wore  the 
skin  of  a  screech-owl  on  the  forehead.  The  Dance  of  the  Youngest  Child 
might  be  performed  by  members  of  both  the  old  and  the  young  men's 
societies;  at  the  back  of  the  head  the  dancers  wore  a  piece  of  swanskin  with 
a  crow  feather.  They  pretended  to  be  foolhardy;  if  one  of  them  discharged 
an  arrow  at  the  enemy,  the  rest  were  obliged  to  follow.  The  Kit-Fox 
(lancers  wore  a  sort  of  woman's  apron  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  a  skin  of  the  kit- 
fox  in  the  back,  short  leggings,  two  crossing  crow  tails  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  tin  bells  attached  to  the  leggings.  The  White  Earth  dancers 
wore  a  cap  with  ermine  braids  hanging  down,  two  crossing  eagle  feathers 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  sort  of  leather  tail  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  decorated  with  ermine  strips  and  bells.  In  the  hand  they  carried  a 
long  bow-lance  decorated  with  eagle  feathers.  Their  robe  was  hemmed 
with  foxskins,  with  the  head  hanging  down,  and  was  decorated  with  ermine 


*  ibid.,  pp.   159 f. 

*  Maximilian.  II.  pp.  240-242. 

*  This  YOlume.  pp.  252.  308. 
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Strips.  The  Ghost  dancers  wore  a  large  cap  of  owl  feathers  hanging  down 
in  the  back  and  even  encircling  the  body.  A  whistle  was  suspended  from 
the  neck,  and  in  the  hand  they  carried  the  skin  of  their  sacred  animal. 
Only  the  bravest  warriors  might  participate  in  the  Dance  of  the  Extended 
Robe.  If  the  performers  received  gifts  during  the  dance,  they  accepted 
them  with  gun  extended  toward  the  donor.  They  dressed  as  though  for 
battle  and  while  dancing  imitated  the  gestures  of  fighters,  at  the  same  time 
extending  their  robes  like  shields.  All  their  wounds  were  painted  red  on 
their  bodies.  If  one  of  them  accepted  a  gift  at  the  dance,  another  member 
superior  in  point  of  coups  pushed  him  aside,  reciting  his  deeds,  but  yielded 
to  his  superior,  until  finally  the  bravest  claimed  all  the  donations. 

Maximilian  states  that  the  dances  of  both  series  were  bought  and  sold 
as  among  the  other  tribes  of  the  region  and  that  the  purchasers  were  ac- 
customed to  offer  their  wives  to  the  father  so-called. 

Culbertson,  who  visited  the  Upper  Missouri  country  in  1850,  gives  the 
following  list  of  Arikara  ''bands":  Bulls,  Black  Mouths,  Foolish  Dogs, 
Young  Dogs,  Foxes,  and  Crows.  He  supplies  no  additional  information 
concerning  them.' 

Clark  gives  two  distinct  lists  which  do  not  quite  tally.  Que  of  them 
includes  the  Fox,  Thief,  Basket,  Shaved-Head  (one  side  shaved),  Big  Dog, 
Bull,  Crow,  and  Black  Mouth  organizations.'  On  the  authority  of  a  Mr. 
Girard,  who  had  married  into  the  tribe,  Clark  enumerates  the  Young  Boys 
or  Fox,  Young  Dog,  Big  Young  Dog,  Strong  Heart,  Bull,  and  Crow  societies; 
to  which  should  be  added  the  Black  Mouths  (see  below).  His  full  statement 
is  as  follows : — 

The  latter  [Crow  society]  composed  of  all  the  old  men  who  have  passed  through 
all  the  bands,  and  are  entitled  to  a  seat  in  any  of  the  others.  For  police  purposes  there 
was  a  band  of  soldiers,  or  black  mouths.  These  were  appointed  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, and  taken  from  the  above-named  bands.  They  blackened  the  lower  part  of 
their  faces  as  a  badge  of  their  authority.  These  several  bands  were,  it  would  seem, 
organized  mainly  for  social  pleasure,  such  as  dancing,  etc.,  and  the  members  passed 
through  the  grades  by  purchase.  As  a  rule,  each  member  had  to  pass  regularly 
through  each  band,  but  if  ambitious  for  sudden  promotion,  say  from  the  Big  Young 
Dog  to  the  Strong  Heart  band,  it  could  be  accomplished  by  purchase  and  temporarily 
giving  his  wife  to  the  embraces  of  the  chief  of  the  band,  should  the  young  man  have 
one.  The  young  man  was  then  considered  as  a  son,  and  could,  if  he  went  to  war, 
take  one  of  the  names  of  his  new  father.  If  not  married  at  the  time  of  adoption,  he 
could  not  marry  into  the  family  of  his  adopted  father.* 

A  comparison  of  the  Girard  list  with  Culbertson*s  shows  very  consider- 
iihle  Ji'^eon^en^,  while  the  li^^t  first  quoteH  from  Clftrk  ronipri«»es  two  names 


^  Culbertson,  p.  143. 
*  Clark,  p.  355. 
s  ibid.,  pp.  44  r. 
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of  societies  not  found  in  any  tribe  of  the  Plains  area,  viz.  the  Thieves  and 
Baskets,  while  the  Shaved-Head  organization  does  occur  among  the  Man- 
dan  and  Hidatsa  but  is  not  recorded  by  any  other  observer  of  the  Arikara. 
The  Hidatsa,  moreover,  had  a  society  bearing  a  name  that  is  readily  mis- 
interpreted "Baskets";*  and  their  Stone  Hammers  might  easily  be  de- 
scribed as  Thieves.*  Since  all  the  other  societies  ascribed  to  the  Arikara 
occur  among  the  Hidatsa,  I  incline  to  the  view  that  the  list  under  discussion 
is  really  an  Hidatsa  one  and  was  simply  credited  to  the  Arikara  through  some 
misunderstanding. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Curtis  is  the  only  modern  writer  who 
gives  a  list  of  Arikara  organizations.'  Three  of  these,  the  Creek,  Goose, 
and  Otter  societies  have  a  membership  of  women  only;  corresponding  to  the 
first  two  of  this  trio  I  was  able  to  record  the  River  and  Goose  societies. 
His  series  of  men's  societies  compares  with  that  of  my  informant,  Bear's- 
teeth,  as  indicated  in  the  appended  table. 

Arikara  Men's  Societies. 


Curtis 
Shin  Raven 
Foolish  Dog 
Black  Mouth 
Buffalo  Bull 
Straight-head 
Young  Dog 
Chippewa 
Tadhoh-pa 
Raven 
Kah'kawis 
Speckled 
Xatshaka 
Cut-throats 


Bear's-teeth 


Black  Mouth 

Buffalo 

Straight-head 

Young  Dog 

Chippewa 

Taroxpa 

Crow 

Hopping  Society  (kaxkawis) 


Cut-throats 

Young  Buffalo 

Grass  Dance 

Fox 

Hot  Dance 

Crazy  Horse 


1  See  this  volume,  p.  259. 

s  ibid.,  p    249. 

•  Curtla,  V,  pp.  149-150. 
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In  accordance  with  my  own  and  earlier  information  Mr.  Curtis  describes 
the  Black  Mouths  as  equivalent  to  the  Soldiers  of  other  tribes.  The  Shin 
Ravens  (Chist-kaka),  he  tells  us,  were  youths,  "so  named  because  the\' 
danced  with  raven-feathers  hanging  from  slits  in  the  skin  of  their  shins.** 
The  Taroxpa,  who  were  so  named  because  they  trimmed  their  hair  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon  (see  p.  665),  and  the  Chippewa  "seem  to  be  the  only 
ones  besides  the  Black  Mouths  whose  function  was  military."  The  Cut- 
throat society,  we  learn,  was  adapted  from  one  of  the  Yanktonai  organi- 
zations. The  most  significant  information,  however,  is  contained  in  the 
following  statement: — 

A  man  might  join  any  of  the  men's  societies,  and  he  could  leave  one  organisation 
for  another,  but  he  could  not  belong  to  more  than  one  at  the  same  time. 

Entrance  into  a  society  would  thus  be  a  purely  individual  affair, —  a 
condition  differing  from  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  practice  but  consistent 
with  Clark's  data  and  at  least  not*  contradicted  by  Maximilian  and  Brack- 
enridge.  But  it  fm-ther  follows  from  Mr.  Curtis'  statement  that  the, 
societies  were  not  graded,  and  this  clearly  collides  with  Clark's  and 
Brackenridge's  accounts.  Maximilian,  to  be  sure,  does  not  grade  his 
societies  and  merely  defines  the  age  of  the  Bears.  Nevertheless,  he,  or 
rather  his  Mandan  informants,  probably  inteipreted  the  Arikara  societies 
shared  by  their  own  tribe  in  consonance  with  Mandan  tradition,  as  a  group 
of  graded  organizations;  otherwise  it  is  not  clear  why  Maximilian  should 
have  separated  his  two  series  of  organizations. 

My  own  informant,  Bear's-teeth,  fully  supported  Mr.  Curtis'  statement. 
He  positively  assured  me  that  the  Arikara  organizations  were  neither  ar- 
ranged in  an  age  series  nor  graded  in  any  other  way.  A  member  might  leave 
his  society  at  any  time,  and,  if  possible,  join  another.  It  was  preferable, 
however,  to  be  invited  by  the  members  of  an  organization,  who  in  such  a 
case  would  come  to  the  individual,  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  to 
their  lodge.  For  this  honor,  of  course,  he  was  obliged  to  make  payment  to 
the  society.  This  general  summary  of  the  case  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
concrete  evidence  supplied.  It  is  also  corroborated  by  word  of  mouth  by 
Mr.  Murie,  a  Pawnee,  who  has  spent  some  time  among  the  Arikara. 

While  the  discrepancy  between  Mr.  Curtis'  and  my  own  data,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  Brackenridge  and  Clark,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 
quite  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  a  suggestion  may  perhaps  be  offered,  with 
due  skepticism  as  to  its  correctness.  Considering  that  the  handful  of  surviv- 
ing Mandan  have  preserved  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  basic  system  of  their 
age-societies,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  all  recollection  of  a  graded  series 
should  be  blotted  out  among  the  Arikara  if  such  a  series  figured  prominently 
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among  them  in  ancient  times.  This  view  is  now  corroborated  by  Pawnee 
evidence.  Whether  La  V^rendrye  is  right  or  not  in  assigning  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Ankara  from  the  Pawnee  so  late  a  date  as  1734,  the  northward 
movement  of  the  former  is  beyond  doubt  of  very  recent  occurrence.*  Hence 
a  really  old  age  system  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  occur  among  the 
Pawnee.  But  no  such  institution  has  been  discovered  in  connection  with 
Pawnee  societies.  **  One  could  be  a  member  of  all  of  them  at  the  same  time. 
There  were  no  distinctions  of  age,  a  man  being  eligible  at  any  time."  ^ 
Hence  I  incline  to  the  view  that  such  features  of  an  age-series  as  are  recorded 
by  Brackenridge  and  Clark  were  borrowed  from  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa, 
probably  by  only  a  portion  of  the  entire  tribe,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  thus  failed  to  affect  the  older  Arikara  conception  of  the  socie- 
ties as  coordinate  units. 

It  is  not  at  all  easy,  however,  to  make  a  general  statement  as  to  the 
precise  method  of  admission  into  the  Arikara  societies.  In  the  Goose 
society,  for  example,  the  women  inherited  membership  through  their 
mothers,  but  had  to  pay  an  entrance  fee.  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
instance  where  the  hereditary  factor  played  a  part.  Definite  evidence 
that  property  was  given  by  the  candidate  to  the  "father"  whose  place  he 
took  is  available  in  the  case  of  several  organizations,  but  the  psychological 
attitude  sometimes  seems  to  be  rather  different  from  that  found  among 
the  neighboring  Village  tribes.  Among  the  Hidatsa,  the  purchaser  was 
normally  fit  a  marked  disadvantage:  he  was  eager  to  secure  the  privileges 
associated  with  a  certain  society,  and  the  sellers  attempted  to  extort  the 
highest  possible  fee.  Among  the  Arikara,  as  among  the  Crow,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  tendency  to  draw  desirable  members  to  an  organization 
without  their  necessarily  taking  the  place  of  members  already  in  the  society, 
and  the  purchase  sometimes  assumes  the  aspect  of  an  exchange  of  gifts. 
The  surrender  of  wives  might  occur  in  any  acquisition  of  membership 
privileges,  but  took  place  particularly  when  a  man  wished  to  become  a 
singer  and  therefore  offered  special  inducements  to  the  incumbent  of  that 
office.  The  only  concrete  evidence  for  such  a  practice  is  given  in  the 
account  of  the  Crazy  Horse  organization  (p.  670).  It  is  very  likely  that 
this  feature  was  borrowed  from  the  Hidatsa  or  Mandan.  From  available 
data  it  seems  justifiable  to  say  that  the  Arikara  societies  did  not  conform 
to  a  single  type  as  regards  membership  qualifications  but  that  several 
distinct  factors  played  a  part  in  the  several  organizations. 

In  other  respects,  too,  there  appears  a  strange  lack  of  systematization 


t  See  Handbook,  article  "Arikara.' 
*  This  volume,  p.  558. 
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not  only  as  compared  with  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  series  but  even  with 
such  tribes  as  the  Crow  or  Pawnee.  Among  the  Crow  practically  all  the 
military  societies  were  coordinate  bodies  with  a  similar  organization  and 
potentially  similar  tribal  functions.  The  Pawnee  had  a  series  of  recog- 
nized bundle  societies  charged  with  public  functions,  a  series  of  private 
organizations  more  or  less  patterned  on  the  former  group,  and  a  series  of 
shamanistic  bodies.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  give  any  such  definite 
classification  for  the  Arikara.  The  Goose  society  obviously  had  religious 
associations  and  the  Hot  dance  largely  centered  in  a  shamanistic  perform- 
ance, yet  all  the  societies  here  dealt  with  are  of  a  relatively  secular  t>'pe. 
My  informant's  son  had  no  objection  to  Bear's-teeth's  telling  me  about 
them  though  he  would  have  resented  any  attempt  to  elicit  an  account  of 
the  tribal  medicine  fraternity.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Curtis'  impression,  most 
of  the  men's  organizations  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  military  in  charac- 
ter, and  I  was  told  that  in  battle  each  considered  itself  the  rival  of  the  rest. 
Nevertheless  these  traits  are  natural  enough  in  a  warlike  community  and 
hardly  suffice  to  establish  a  definite  pattern.  A  feature  emphasized  by 
Bear's-teeth  in  an  abstract  statement,  and  less  apparent  in  other  tribes^ 
is  the  benevolent  activity  of  the  organizations,  which  made  a  practice  of 
giving  food  to  children  and  old  people.  This,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
demonstrated  for  all  of  the  societies. 

When  we  compare  the  Arikara  organizations  with  those  of  the  Pawnee^ 
we  find  a  number  of  obvious  parallels,  with  the  case  for  a  unity  of  origin 
occasionally  supported  by  rather  definite  historical  evidence.  Certain 
other  traits  may  reasonably  be  assumed  to  be  the  effect  of  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  influence.  Among  these  I  should  class  the  two  women  societies 
identical  in  name  and  at  least  partly  in  acti\'ities  with  those  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  tribes,  a  distinct  police  society,  the  surrender  of  wives  to  the 
sellers,  and  (as  already  suggested)  the  elements  of  age-grading  recorded 
in  some  of  the  older  literature.  The  influences  to  which  the  Arikara  be- 
came exposed  after  leaving  the  Skidi  seem  to  have  obscured  the  older 
Pawnee  system,  while  the  time  spent  in  the  novel  surroundings  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  evolution  of  new  patterns. 
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Men's  Societies, 
young  dogs. 

Bear's-teeth,  the  only  surviving  member,  was  about  fifteen  years  old 
when  he  joined  the  xa'tcipiri  nu.  Most  of  the  members  were  older  than 
himself.  He  did  not  join  together  with  other  boys  of  his  age,  nor  was  he 
invited  by  the  society,  but  his  father  induced  the  Young  Dogs  to  take  him 
in.  The  badge  of  the  society  consisted  of  a  piece  of  navy-blue,  white- 
bordered  gin-cloth  or  broadcloth  from  eight  to  ten  inches  wide,  passing  in  a 
loop  across  the  neck,  with  another  length  of  red  cloth  attached  to  it,  so 
that  the  whole  reached  just  below  the  ankle,  without,  however,  touching 
the  ground.  These  badges  were  always  manufactiu^ed  by  the  older  re- 
tired members  of  the  organization.  As  soon  as  Bear's-teeth's  sash  had 
been  completed,  he  was  taken  to  the  society  lodge.  The  members  were 
singing  inside.  They  used  rattles  called  hakx  hawi'itu;  these  consisted  of 
a  stick  about  one  foot  long,  covered  with  hide,  decorated  with  a  feather  at 
one  end,  and  with  buffalo  dewxlaws  attached  to  it.  Every  member  had 
one  of  these  rattles,  but  only  the  singers  were  obliged  to  use  them.  Pillows 
of  tanned  deer  or  elk  hide,  stuffed  with  buffalo  hair,  were  beaten  as  if  they 
were  drums.  Besides,  there  was  one  large  drum  hollowed  out  of  a  swamp- 
willow.  This  drum  was  suspended  by  means  of  loops  from  four  forked 
sticks  driven  into  the  ground  for  this  purpose.  There  were  said  to  be  five 
drummers,  who  were  expected  to  be  the  best  singers.  Actually  there  were 
only  four,  one  behind  each  forked  stick,  while  the  fifth  man  stood  up  in  the 
rear  and  acted  as  musical  conductor;  he  was  believed  to  represent  the 
heavens. 

When  Bear*s-teeth  had  entered,  his  face  and  body  were  painted  with 
maroon  paint.  A  band  of  a  finger's  breadth  was  painted  with  charcoal 
around  both  his  wrists.  With  the  same  material  a  curved  line  was  drawn 
from  the  center  of  the  forehead  down  the  right  side  of  the  face  to  the  chin, 
forming,  with  a  corresponding  curve  down  the  left  side,  a  single  black  oval. 
Smaller  streaks  of  charcoal  were  traced  from  both  cheek-bones  backwards, 
and  two  vertical  lines  were  drawn, —  the  one  in  the  center  of  the  forehead, 
the  other  on  the  cliin.  A  buckskin  string  decorated  with  quill-embroidery 
was  given  to  the  candidate  for  the  suspension  of  his  whistle,  and  a  coyote 
skin  belt  was  tied  round  his  wrist.  O^'l  feathers  tied  in  a  bunch  were 
attached  to  tlie  crown  of  his  head,  and  the  sash  was  slipped  round  his  neck. 

Bear's-teeth  had  a  sponsor,  who  painted  him,  dressed  him,  and  prepared 
the  sash.     This  man  was  considered  as  his  "father,"  but  was  no  longer  an 
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active  member  of  the  society,  though  still  a  spectator  at  the  dances,  like  the 
other  old  men  of  the  tribe.  After  the  painting  and  dressing  was  completed, 
Bear's-teeth's  relatives  brought  in  a  great  deal  of  property,  including  t^'o 
guns  and  a  horse,  for  the  "father."  When  all  these  gifts  had  been  heaped 
up,  the  novice  spoke  to  his  "father."  The  old  man  then  addressed  the 
society,  declaring  that  the  gifts  were  his  property  and  that  he  should  do 
with  his  fee  as  he  pleased.  Those  present  assented.  Then  the  "father" 
informed  them  that  he  should  no  longer  go  through  the  performance  of  the 
Young  Dogs,  but  that  his  son  would  take  his  place.  Thereupon  he  divided 
half  of  the  property  among  the  singers,  saying  that  they  had  had  the  hardest 
work  to  perform,  and  kept  the  other  half  for  himself. 

Not  all  the  men  in  the  society  were  dressed  exactly  alike.  A  few  would 
kill  magpies,  glue  a  piece  of  white  weaselskin  to  their  feathers,  and  attach 
them  in  bonnet-fashion  as  an  external  ring  to  a  buckskin  cap  with  an  eagle 
feather  roach.     Most  of  the  members,  however,  wore  owl  feathers. 

At  the  close  of  a  dance  the  Young  Dogs  stooped  down,  blew  their  whistles, 
went  towards  their  place,  but  instead  of  taking  their  seats  they  would  circle 
round  several  times  in  imitation  of  dogs,  whereupon  they  finally  sat  down. 
After  several  dances  Bear's-teeth's  "father"  made  a  bow,  arrows,  and  a 
quiver  for  his  "  son,"  and  gave  them  to  him  with  the  following  presentation 
speech :  "  These  which  I  give  you  are  not  for  use  around  here,  but  against 
the  enemies.  Then  you  must  not  get  angry  (?)  and  go  towards  the  enemy. 
You  must  not  sleep  too  long  in  the  morning,  but  should  go  on  the  hills  to 
look  for  your  enemies.  We  never  go  up  the  hills  without  crying  and  asking 
Nawft'xt  (the  Creator)  for  help.  I  hope  our  Father  above  will  look  down 
upon  what  I  have  gone  through  with  you  and  will  help  you  to  become  a  man 
and  attain  old  age  like  myself." 

From  that  time  on  Bear's-teeth  joined  war  parties,  and  his  "father" 
always  prayed  in  his  behalf  so  that  he  might  get  out  alive.  He  took  part 
in  all  battles  and  got  away  in  safety.  His  "father"  instructed  him  not  to 
be  mean  after  the  capture  of  spoils  from  the  enemy,  but  to  give  his  booty 
away  to  whomever  he  should  happen  to  meet  first  on  his  return.  "  Then 
your  name  will  go  up,  and  you  will  be  noticed  by  the  people." 

In  Bear's-teeth's  time  an  old  man  named  Lump-face  was  the  headman  of 
the  society  and  kept  the  drum  in  his  earth-lodge,  which  served  as  the 
society's  meeting  place.  Public  parades  of  the  organization  were  led  by  one 
officer  wearing  a  black  sash  and  carrying  a  pipe,  and  another  also  bearing  a 
pipe,  but  wearing  the  ordinary  type  of  sash.  A  third  officer  who  stayed  in 
the  rear  with  a  whip  was  to  look  out  lest  any  member  should  stay  behind  in 
the  lodge  during  the  parade.  The  old  lodge-keeper  was  supposed  to  know 
all  about  the  society  and  see  that  all  performances  were  conducted  in  a  proper 
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manner,  while  other  retired  members  merely  sat  with  the  society  as  specta- 
tors. The  lodge-keeper  had  in  his  youth  obtained  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  possible  relating  to  the  society  and  was  accordingly  always  approached 
for  authoritative  adwe  on  society  matters.  He  was  not  identical  ^ith  the 
conductor  of  the  drummers,  who  was  appointed  by  the  society. 

The  time  for  a  dance  depended  entirely  on  the  old  drum-keeper  and  the 
officers.  When  they  had  decided  to  have  a  meeting,  a  feast  was  prepared. 
Then  two  beadles  went  round  from  lodge  to  lodge  to  collect  all  the  members' 
costumes,  which  were  taken  to  the  lodge  and  hung  up  in  a  line  between  two 
poles.  A  crier  then  climbed  to  the  roof  of  an  earth-lodge  and  announced 
the  dance.  The  members,  after  painting  up,  set  out  for  the  dance-lodge. 
I'pon  entering,  they  put  on  their  paraphernalia.  They  were  obliged  to 
act  in  exactly  the  way  prescribed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  drumming 
and  singing  they  merely  blew  their  whistles.  At  last  one  of  the  retired  mem- 
l)ers  rose  and  began  to  dance,  at  the  same  time  coaxing  the  Young  Dogs  to 
do  the  same  by  holding  up  his  palms  and  moving  them  towards  himself 
while  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  click-like  sound.  Only  then  were  the 
active  members  permitted  to  rise  and  begin  to  dance.  If  the  leaders  decided 
to  have  an  outdoor  parade,  they  made  an  announcement  to  that  effect.  The 
members  then  formed  a  single  file,  led  by  the  two  officers  who  carried  flat- 
stemmed  pipes  with  quill  decoration.  The  drum-keeper  also  went  along, 
but  remained  outside  the  line  of  the  procession.  The  third  officer  marched 
l>ehind  the  members,  but  was  followed  by  the  drummers.  Five  women  who 
sat  behind  the  drummers  during  the  dance  accompanied  the  society.  In 
marching  outside  the  members  blew  whistles  until  the  leaders  began  to  turn 
in  order  to  commence  the  formation  of  a  circle.  The  other  members  took 
appropriate  positions,  and  the  drummers  and  the  women  managed  to  get 
within  the  circle  just  before  it  was  closing.  After  the  formation  of  the  ring, 
the  following  song  was  sung:  "Here  there  is  a  dog  in  the  Society.  He  is 
lonesome.  He  is  ready  to  go  back  to  his  owners."  (i.  e,  he  would  just  as 
soon  be  killed  as  not).  Some  of  the  old  men  approached  and  began  to  coax 
the  members.  Bear's-teeth's  "father"  coaxingly  encouraged  his  "son" 
to  keep  his  promise  of  not  being  afraid  of  the  enemy.  Other  old  people 
would  already  make  sounds  as  if  crying  and  mourning, "  Ha'-u-u-u,  ha'-u-u ! " 
All  the  drummers  were  retired  members  of  the  society.  The  women 
singers  were  the  wives,  respectively,  of  the  drum-keeper,  the  conductor  of 
the  orchestra,  the  two  leaders,  and  another  official  whose  business  it  was  to 
look  after  what  had  to  be  bought  for  the  society.  This  last  officer  had  no 
special  badge.  Before  a  society  gathering  he  would  find  out  about  the 
arrival  of  fresh  meat  in  the  village  and  direct  the  members  to  buy  it.  He  had 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  drumhead  and  see  that,  if  necessary,  it  was 
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renewed.  In  recent  times  it  was  an  incumbent  of  this  office  that  first  recom- 
mended the  substitution  of  a  white  man's  drum  for  the  instrument  formerly 
used.  The  same  individual  also  recommended  the  use  of  a  bell  in  place  of 
the  crier's  summons.  On  this  occasion  he  said,  "  Let  us  in\4te  our '  sisters' 
and  ask  them  to  help  us  in  getting  a  bell."  The  "sisters"  meant  were  the 
members  of  the  Goose  Women's  society.  These  women  came  to  the  Young 
Dogs*  lodge  and  were  informed  as  to  their  "  brothers' "  needs.  Then  each 
Young  Dog  contributed  a  robe,  the  Geese  added  their  share,  and  a  large 
bell  was  purchased. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  circle  the  members  all  whistled  as  they 
marched.  During  the  formation  of  the  circle,  before  the  drummers'  en- 
trance, they  used  their  hoof-rattles  to  keep  time  to  a  song  by  the  two  leaders. 
The  performers  could  dance  as  they  pleased,  either  standing  in  position  or 
moving  about.  When  the  dance  was  completed,  they  went  to  another  open 
space  and  repeated  the  performance.  There  were  three  of  these  halts  and 
performances  at  different  places  before  they  returned  to  their  lodge,  where 
the  dance  was  repeated.  Sometimes  a  dance  was  held  at  night  without  the 
members  wearing  full  dress,  but  for  daytime  dances,  which  were  usually 
kept  up  until  dark,  all  the  paraphernalia  belonging  to  the  organization  were 
worn. 

A  "  father"  was  an  active  member  up  to  the  time  of  his  " son's"  entrance. 
i.  c,  his  place  was  taken  by  the  novice.  However,  he  kept  his  own  costumes, 
merely  having  his  wife  duplicate  them  for  the  candidate. 

During  Bear's-teeth's  membership  so  many  of  the  Young  Dogs  were 
killed  that  the  few  survivors  agreed  that  there  were  too  few  for  a  proptT 
dance;   accordingly  they  dissolved  the  organization. 

The  Pawnee  have  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  Arikara  borrowet!  x\\v 
Young  Dog  society  from  them,  giving  in  exchange  the  Sun  Dance,  which 
the  Skidi  joined  with  their  own  performance.*  There  is,  however,  little 
evidence  of  specific  resemblance  between  the  Young  Dog  societies  of  these 
tribes  beyond  the  whistle  and  string,  owl  feathers,  and  headdress  that  con- 
stitute part  of  the  regalia.^ 


STRAIGHT-HEAD   SOCIETY. 


The  members  of  this  organization  (nanc^*te'hat),  were  note<i  people. 
When  they  learned  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Young  Dog  society  they  met 
and  dispatched  a  mes.senger  to  each  of  the  former  members,  inviting  him 


I  This  volume,  p.  587 
«  ibid.,  p.  586. 
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to  their  lodge.  When  Bear's-teeth  arrived,  he  was  asked  to  join  their 
organization,  as  they  had  learned  of  his  plight  and  did  not  wish  him  to  idle 
about.  Bear's-teeth  readily  consented.  In  this  case  he  did  not  become 
anyone's  "child/'  and  paid  no  initiation  fee.  There  was  no  particular 
costume,  everyone  wearing  what  he  could  get.  The  headman  wore  a 
buckskin  shirt  and  leggings  of  the  same  material.  The  name  of  the  society 
applied  to  the  lack  of  a  homed  headdress,  such  as  formed  the  badge  of  an 
otherwise  similar  society,  the  Young  Buffalo.  The  members  were  not  of 
any  particular  age,  some  being  young  and  others  older. 

The  chiefs  of  the  society  carried  fancy  pipe  pouches.  The  members 
carried  bows,  guns,  and  other  weapons.  Dances  were  performed  both 
inside  and  outside  the  lodge.  The  society  selected  the  two  bravest  men, 
whose  horses  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  battle.  These  men  daubed 
themselves  with  white  clay  and  put  on  red  paint  to  show  that  they  had  been 
shot.  These  two  braves  took  horses  with  them  outside  the  line  of  the 
meml)ers,  jumping  off  from  time  to  time  to  join  in  the  dance.  Four  hand- 
drums  were  used  in  the  performance. 

The  main  object  of  the  society  was  to  aid  the  poor.  If,  during  a  dance, 
a  member  caught  sight  of  a  poor  man,  he  would  present  him  with  a  horse  or  a 
shirt,  while  an  old  woman  might  receive  a  robe.  Sometimes  a  big  feast  was 
got  up.  Then  the  old  people  and  orphans  came  as  spectators,  and  all  the 
food  was  distributed  among  them. 


BUFFALO   SOCIETY. 

According  to  Bear's-teeth,  the  Buffalo  society  (nancu'kos),  which  he 
joined  next,  was  connected  with  the  Straight-Heads,  but  possibly  he  merely 
meant  that  they  had  certain  traits  in  common.  The  badge  of  the  society 
was  a  headdress  worn  by  every  member,  which  consisted  of  a  cap  made 
from  the  head  and  horns  of  a  buffalo  and  extended  over  the  wearer's  eye- 
brows. One  meml)er  wore,  in  addition  to  this  cap,  a  mask  of  buffalo-hide 
with  the  mane  on,  cut  to  appropriate  size,  and  provided  with  eye-slits  and  a 
mouth-opening.  While  of  a  separate  piece,  the  mask  was  attached  to  the 
headdress  so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  being  part  of  the  same  piece. 
Hair  was  hanging  down  from  the  jaw.  This  mask  was  usually  given,  after 
some  deliberation,  to  the  bravest  man,  who  also  carried  a  lance  with  a 
point  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  there  were  feathers  clipped  as  though 
for  arrows,  and  a  wrapping  of  dyed  horsehair.  This  masked  member  did 
not  join  the  rest  in  dancing,  but  remained  by  himself:  he  was  often  referred 
to  as  the  "Crazy  Buffalo." 
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The  Buffalo  organization  resembled  the  Straight-Head  society  in  its 
charitable  acts  on  behalf  of  old  people.  Owing  to  an  epidemic,  most  of  the 
Straight-Heads  had  died,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Buffalo  society*  thought 
Bear's-teeth  had  better  change  his  affiliation  and  join  their  own  society. 
Accordingly  they  sent  for  him,  made  him  sit  down  on  a  mat,  placed  a  pipe 
before  him,  brought  a  trimmed  buckskin  shirt  and  leggings,  and  put  these 
clothes  on  him.  When  he  had  been  clothed,  each  member  rose  and  ad- 
dressed him.  They  said  he  ought  to  cease  to  dance  the  Straight-Head 
dance  owing  to  the  recent  deaths,  and  made  him  a  leader.  In  explanation 
of  the  shirt  they  said  that  the  fringe  symbolized  the  poor  people  dependent 
on  the  organization.  All  the  people  were  to  be  treated  amiably  by  the  new 
member.  If  a  visitor  came  to  his  house,  Bear's-teeth  was  instructed  to 
share  his  last  mouthful  with  his  guest.  Bear's-teeth  presented  the  shirt- 
giver  with  a  fine  buckskin  horse.  Thereafter  he  never  harbored  any  ill- 
feelings  toward  anyone.  Even  if  he  was  struck  by  another  tribesman,  he 
was  not  expected  to  raise  his  hand  since  he  was  an  officer  of  peace.  But 
if  an  enemy  came,  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  his  people. 

It  is  clear  that  this  organization  cannot  be  connected  with  that  of  the 
Pawnee  Buffalo  fraternity.^  The  only  point  of  similarity,  the  buffalo 
headdress,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  without  assuming  a  common 
origin. 

YOUNG   BUFFALO   SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  society  once  paraded  to  Bear's-teeth's  lodge,  and 
danced  in  front  of  it.  Then  two  of  them  entered,  and  led  him  outside. 
He  went  with  the  society  to  their  lodge  where  a  side  seat  was  assigned  to 
him.  A  lance  was  set  by  the  fireplace.  It  was  wrapped  with  otterskin; 
at  its  extremity  there  was  a  bunch  of  crow  feathers,  with  a  string  of  eagle 
feathers  hanging  down  from  the  center.  One  member  rose,  and  said  that 
they  had  had  a  parade  on  pjirpose  to  bring  in  Bear's-teeth  and  make  him 
join  their  number,  also  that  he  was  to  receive  the  lance.  One  man  after 
another  rose,  each  saying  something  about  his  admission.  Finally,  he  was 
requested  to  step  up  to  a  certain  man,  who  presented  him  with  the  lance. 
They  brought  him  a  headdress  composed  of  a  buffalo-skin  cap  with  horns, 
and  trimmed  with  concentric  tiers  of  eagle  feathers.  A  gourd  rattle  was 
placed  on  his  wrist,  while  a  small  whistle,  covered  with  quillwork  as  far  as 
the  mouthpiece,  was  put  round  his  neck.     The  man  who  furnished  these 
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regalia  received  liberal  compensation  from  Bear's-teeth's  relatives,  and  the 
novice  himself  paid  a  horse. 

Only  one  drum  was  used,  and  its  owner  was  supposed  to  have  a  fine 
voice.  When  he  started  a  song,  each  member  seized  his  gourd,  and  con- 
tinued rattling  it  until  the  termination  of  the  song.  These  rattles  were 
also  shaken  during  the  dance.  While  dancing,  the  members  looked  upward 
and  hallooed. 

The  Young  Buffalo  continued  their  dance  for  a  time,  but  when  the  Grass 
dance  was  introduced,  many  members  left  to  join  the  new  society.  The 
Grass  dance  originated  in  the  South,  and  a  Pawnee  once  tried  to  teach  it  to 
the  Arikara.  However,  the  Sioux  were  the  ones  who  actually  introduced 
the  dance  while  visiting  the  Arikara.  It  was  a  custom  that  when  the 
members  of  a  society  took  an  individual  by  the  hand,  he  must  not  refuse 
to  join  them.  In  this  way  a  great  many  Young  Buffalo  had  been  made  to 
change  their  affiliations.  When  Bear's-teeth  was  asked,  however,  he  was 
offended  because  members  had  thus  been  drawn  away,  and,  together  with 
his  associates,  refused  to  become  a  Grass  dancer.  They  had  intended 
buying  the  Crazy  Horse  organization,  but  on  account  of  their  decreased 
numbers  they  resolved  to  become  Black  Mouths  instead. 


BLACK  MOUTHS. 

Bear's-teeth  and  his  associates  induced  the  old  men  who  had  belonged 
to  the  Black  Mouth  organization  (s'^kdtit)  to  make  the  appropriate  regalia 
for  them.  One  of  these  old  men  made  two  lances  for  them.  Above  the 
point,  each  of  them  was  wrapped  with  otterskin,  while  a  fleshed  crow  was 
tied  to  the  upper  end.  Two  rattles  were  made  out  of  baking-powder  cans; 
in  former  times  gourds  had  been  used.  Two  musicians  with  hand-drums 
sat  in  the  back;  as  soon  as  the  rattlers  began  to  shake  their  instruments, 
the  drummers  began  to  sing,  and  then  the  members  danced.  First,  the 
rattlers  crossed  each  other's  paths,  then  the  other  Black  Mouths  danced. 
At  the  close  of  a  performance,  they  cried,  "Hawfi'wa!  Hawa'wa!"  The 
costume  was  immaterial,  but  the  face  was  painted  red,  except  for  the  lower 
portion  of  the  face,  which  was  black.  In  going  out  for  a  public  parade  two 
officers  carrying  pipes  took  the  lead,  followed,  in  single  file,  by  the  lancers, 
and  the  rattlers;  the  drummers  were  in  the  rear  of  the  rank  and  file.  The 
position  of  these  officers  in  the  lodge  was  as  follows:  the  pipe-bearers  in  the 
rear;  one  rattler  and  one  lancer  on  the  left  side,  midways  between  the  rear 
and  the  door;  and  a  similar  pair  on  the  right  side,  the  rattler  of  either  pair 
being  nearer  the  door  than  the  accompanying  lancer. 
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The  Black  Mouths  were  the  guards  of  the  village.  Bear's-teeth  says 
that  the  age  of  the  members  did  not  matter.  In  the  winter  the  buffalo  were 
easily  scared  away  by  the  echo  of  tree-chopping;  consequently  the  Black 
Mouths  forbade  the  cutting  of  trees.  If  anyone  disobeyed  after  the  order 
had  been  issued,  the  Black  Mouths  beat  him  and  broke  up  his  ax.  If  a  man 
and  his  wife  were  caught  together  chopping  a  tree,  the  man  was  severely 
beaten,  but  the  woman  got  off  with  a  lighter  punishment.  If  the  offender 
became  angry,  the  Black  Mouths  were  likely  to  kill  him,  and  nothing  further 
would  be  said  about  the  matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  his  punish- 
ment in  the  proper  spirit,  the  two  pipe-bearers  took  a  pipe  to  him.  If  he 
smoked  it,  the  society  gave  him  presents,  even  horses  at  times,  lest  he  harbor 
ill  feelings  against  them. 

Once  the  Arikara  were  camped  near  the  Hidatsa.  An  Arikara  went  to  a 
bluff,  and  discharged  a  new  gun  at  a  rock.  Some  Hidatsa  came  along  and 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  doing.  They  broke  his  gun.  When  the  Ari- 
kara heard  what  had  happened,  one  of  them  said,  "We  are  Black  Mouths; 
these  Hidatsa  broke  the  gun  without  good  cause."  They  advanced  towards 
the  Hidatsa  camp,  singing  a  song,  and  asked  for  the  offender's  camp.  They 
tore  up  the  lodge,  but  no  one  was  home;  had  any  people  been  there,  they 
might  have  been  killed.  The  men  punished  made  no  remonstrance  there- 
after. Accordingly  the  Black  Mouths  made  the  owner  of  the  lodge  smoke  a 
pipe,  and  gave  him  a  new  tent,  a  bonnet,  and  two  horses. 

The  Black  Mouths  constitute  a  notable  difference  from  the  Pawnee  series 
of  societies.  The  Pawnee  had  indeed  a  i>ermanent  camp  police,  but  with- 
out any  functions  during  a  buffalo  hunt,  while  the  regulation  of  the  hunt 
was  not  the  prerogative  of  a  distinct  organization  but  might  be  assigned  to 
any  one  of  the  four  hunting  societies  selected  by  the  priest  in  charge.^ 


GRASS    DANCE. 

Tlie  Black  Mouths  decreased  in  numbers  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the 
•Grass  dance  (hanani"t).  Once  a  Grass  Dancer  visited  Bear*s-teeth,  and 
invited  him  to  join;  he  told  him  that  if  he  came  willingly,  it  would  not  cost 
him  anything,  whereas,  if  he  were  taken  out  by  the  hand,  he  would  have  to 
pay  for  his  initiation.  Bear's-teeth,  however,  was  offended,  and  declined 
to  join.  He  again  refused  when  a  second  Grass  dancer  invited  him.  A  third 
visitor  told  him  the  Grass  dancers  wished  to  give  him  a  drum.  Bear's-teeth 
ran  away,  but  they  took  his  little  hoy  instead.  Then  Bear's-teetJi's  wife 
bade  him  come  out  of  his  hiding-place.     The  boy  was  sitting  in  his  father's 
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place  in  the  society  lodge,  and  then  Bear's-teeth  paid  a  large  amount  of 
property,  including  a  horse,  for  the  membership.  He  found  that  it  was 
necessary  for  a  drum-owner  to  stay  up  night  after  night  and  hospitably 
entertain  all  visitors.  It  proved  to  be  hard  on  him  and  his  wife.  His 
fingers  grew  callous  from  the  amount  of  tobacco  he  had  to  cut  for  his  guests. 


taro'xpA. 

This  society  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  members  cut  a 
small  section  of  hair  on  both  sides  in  the  shape  of  a  half -moon.  The  leader 
of  the  society  had  died.  Bear's-teeth  had  not  heard  of  his  death,  when  the 
members  came  and  informed  him  of  it,  at  the  same  time  asking  him  to  join 
in  the  dead  man's  place.  Bear's-teeth  could  not  refuse,  and  was  thus  drawn 
away  from  the  Grass  dance  society.  The  tero'jrpd,  besides  cutting  the  hair 
on  the  side  as  described  above,  combed  it  up  stiff  in  the  center,  and  wore 
switches  in  the  back.  Owl  feathers,  with  eagle  feathers  in  the  center,  were 
attached  above  the  switch.  All  members  wore  shell  breast-ornaments. 
Horn-shells  were  strung  together  in  rows  and  attached  to  a  strip  of  hide, 
which  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  shirt  worn  was  generally 
of  white  muslin,  with  red  flannel  around  the  sleeves  and  shoulders,  and 
along  the  border. 

There  were  two  lances  in  the  society,  which  were  wrapped  with  red  broad- 
cloth. They  s>Tnbolized  the  two  short  rainbows  which  are  sometimes  seen. 
As  the  swan,  the  owl,  and  the  crow  wished  to  be  with  the  lances,  their 
feathers  were  used  for  decoration.  If  one  of  the  lance-bearers  was  in  battle, 
he  stuck  his  standard  in  the  ground  and  stayed  there  until  some  fellow- 
tribesman  plucked  it  out  and  ran  away  with  it,  when  the  oflicer  was  obliged 
to  follow.  The  men  who  tore  the  lance  out  of  the  ground  at  the  same  time 
cried,  "You  had  better  run!'*  When  new  officers  were  appointed,  it  was 
difficult  to  decide  who  was  to  become  a  lance-bearer.  Someone  would  rise 
and  take  a  private  by  the  hand,  who  was  then  obliged  to  accept  the  office. 
A  lancer  who  had  killed  a  Sioux  in  battle  was  greatly  honored.  Lance-bearers 
continued  in  office  as  long  as  they  pleased,  but  if  an  officer  had  carried  his 
emblem  Mrith  honor  he  was  allowed  to  abdicate,  and  a  new  man  was  selected. 
There  were  two  other  officers,  who  acted  as  leader  and  pipe-bearer.  The 
pipes  were  filled  up,  and  smoke  was  offered,  principally  to  the  moon  and  the 
rainbow.  Bear's-teeth  was  the  man  to  keep  the  lodge  and  the  drum  of  the 
society.  All  the  taro'xpA  were  warriors.  In  their  dancing  they  sometimes 
imitated  horses  and  pawed  the  ground ;  they  also  swung  their  arms  in  imi- 
tation of  horses'  legs. 
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This  distinctively  military  organization  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
Fighting  Lance  (tirupahe)  society  of  the  Pawnee.^ 

Bear's-teeth  said  that  the  Bear  society  was  identical  with  the  taro'xph, 
who  sometimes  performed  the  Bear  dance.  On  such  an  occasion  one  man 
wore  a  bearskin  robe,  fastened  with  an  arrow.  It  is  impossible  to  connect 
this  organization  with  the  shamanistic  society  of  the  Pawnee  named  after 
the  bear.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  Brackenridge  and 
Maximilian  list  a  Bear  organization  in  their  series  of  military  societies. 


FOX  SOCIETY. 

Bear's-teeth  saw  a  performance  of  this  organization  (nanc  tciwfiku) 
before  he  joined  the  Young  Dogs.  Two  young  men  were  being  adopted. 
Two  mats  were  spread  in  the  Fox  lodge,  and  each  of  the  novices  sat  down 
on  one  of  them.  All  the  members  used  a  pointed  stick  to  part  their  hair 
from  front  to  back.  In  the  middle  the  novices'  hair  was  stiffened  back,  and 
tied.  On  each  side  a  little  hair  was  braided.  A  roach  was  left  in  the  center, 
and  the  rest  of  the  hair  was  shaved.  This  work  of  hairdressing  was  well 
paid.  Strings  with  long  beads,  shells  and  strips  of  weaselskin  were  attached 
to  the  braids,  and  a  mixture  of  red  paint  and  white  clay  was  daubed  over 
the  shaved  part  of  the  head.  This  paint  was  rubbed  down  the  edges  of 
the  roach,  and  then  the  fingers  were  run  over  the  head.  Finally,  some 
paint  was  put  under  the  temples.  A  black  cloth  was  tied  round  the  head, 
and  earrings  were  worn  in  clusters.  When  the  painting  had  been  completed, 
each  candidate  received  a  broadcloth  shirt  decorated  with  gold  braiding, 
brass  wristlets  and  armlets,  a  belt  with  bells,  the  ends  of  which  fell  down 
loose,  leggings  with  tin  bells,  and  fancy  moccasins.  Preferably,  two  young 
fox  or  coyote  skins  were  attached  to  each  side  of  the  belt,  and  between 
them  there  was  attached  either  a  weaselskin  or  a  bunch  of  eagle  feathers. 
The  necklace  consisted  of  a  string  of  brass  objects  of  half-moon  shape. 

When  the  novice  had  been  completely  dressed,  a  herald  went  outside 
and  summoned  all  the  Foxes  to  the  lodge.  They  dressed  and  painted,  and 
then  obeyed  the  summons.  There  was  no  drum  in  the  lodge.  Instead,  the 
dry  hide  of  a  young  buffalo  was  rolled  up  into  a  hollow  cylinder  and  was 
beaten,  not  with  an  up-and-down  movement,  but  from  left  to  right.  There 
were  three  musicians, —  two  singers  to  beat  the  hide,  and  between  them  an 
older  man  shaking  a  pumpkin-gourd  rattle  above  his  head.     The  rattle 
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began  the  musical  performance,  his  two  associates  keeping  time  with  him. 
The  rattler  generally  wore  no  shirt,  and  had  pink  paint  all  over  his  arms 
and  face;  he  ran  his  fingers  over  the  painted  surface  and  put  red  paint  on 
the  spots  thus  marked.  His  necklace  consisted  of  the  whole  of  a  fleshed 
crowskin,  the  tail  sticking  out  in  the  back  of  the  head.  He  wore  wristlets. 
When  the  music  had  started,  everyone  rose.  As  the  playing  got  faster,  all 
put  their  hands  in  front  of  their  waists  and  bent  down,  hallooing  in  imita- 
tion of  birds  (pelicans).    Then  they  stood  up  straight  again. 

After  several  dances  had  been  performed  indoors,  the  Foxes  went  out- 
side for  a  public  parade.  In  passing  out,  the  rattler  wore  his  buffalo  robe, 
fur  side  out.  The  leader  carried  a  pipe,  the  mouthpiece  of  which  was  held 
in  front  of  him.  The  man  next  to  him  carried  a  doubly-bent  bow-spear. 
To  each  end  of  the  emblem,  pigeon-hawk  legs,  with  the  claws,  were  attached. 
The  whole  bow  was  decorated  with  beadwork  and  red  cloth.  At  the  end  of 
the  procession  there  came  a  second  officer  bearing  a  bow-spear,  followed  by 
the  singers  and  two  unmarried  girls.  The  "drum"  was  not  taken  along. 
The  paraders  walked  round  the  inside  of  the  lodge  three  times  before  going 
out.  Then  they  did  not  walk,  but  trotted.  They  hallooed  in  imitation 
of  pelicans.  The  two  girls  trotted  in  line,  while  the  singers  lagged  behind. 
At  a  certain  point  the  pipe-bearer  turned  to  form  a  circle,  which  was  closed 
so  as  just  to  give  the  musicians  and  girls  time  enough  to  get  inside,  where 
they  continued  to  trot  around. 

In  selecting  a  girl  singer,  all  the  Foxes  first  debated  whom  they  should 
choose,  then  the  spear-bearers,  in  full  costume,  went  to  the  girl's  lodge, 
singing  as  they  came  along.  After  explaining  the  object  of  their  trip,  they 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  Fox  lodge.  The  Foxes  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  these  girls,  who  were  regarded  as  "  sisters."  Nor  might 
any  ordinary  man  take  one  of  them  to  wife.  The  method  of  wooing  one  of 
these  Fox  girls  is  illustrated  by  the  following  narrative. 

Once  a  member  of  the  Young  Dog  society  had  lost  his  wife.  His  fellow- 
members  urged  him  to  re-marry.  They  cast  about  for  the  best  girl  they 
could  purchase  for  him.  When  they  had  found  her,  they  sent  a  man  to 
inquire  of  the  girl's  father,  whether  he  would  give  his  consent.  The  father 
was  greatly  pleased  at  the  honor,  but  said  that  his  daughter's  brother  also 
had  a  voice  in  the  matter.  W^hen  the  brother  had  been  won  over,  he  said 
that  the  Foxes  also  had  to  give  their  consent,  as  his  sister  belonged  to  their 
society.  Accordingly,  the  Young  Dog  delegate  went  to  the  Foxes  and  asked 
for  th?ir  consent,  which  was  granted.  WTien  the  favorable  reply  reached 
the  Young  Dogs,  they  called  a  meeting.  Property  was  gathered  for  the  girl, 
and  a  herd  of  horses  was  driven  to  her  lodge.  Her  family  entertained  the 
visitors.     The  girl  said  she  should  tell  her  "brothers"  that  she  was  about 
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to  get  married.  She  did  so,  and  the  Foxes  expressed  their  consent.  At  the 
same  time  they  got  together  what  property  they  could,  and  presented  it  to 
their  "brother-in-law."  The  girl  continued  to  sing  for  the  Fox  society. 
The  Foxes  drove  a  herd  of  horses  to  the  Young  Dog  lodge,  and  left  them 
there  as  a  present.  They  entered  the  lodge,  and  the  two  organizations  then 
discussed  the  marriage.  Both  regarded  it  as  desirable.  The  Young  Dogs 
addressed  the  Foxes  as  their  "brothers-in-law." 

The  "Fox  society  corresponds  to  the  Pawnee  Roached  Head  organization, 
which  also  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Fox  Society."  ^ 


HOT   DANCE. 

The  memberjj  of  thb  society  (kawen'h6)  put  their  arms  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  took  out  meat,  and  carried  it  on  their  shoulders.  They 
imitated  turkeys,  wearing  a  headdress  of  turkey  feathers  or  dressing  the 
hair  itself  so  that  it  suggested  a  turkey.  In  the  back,  tail  feathers  were 
attached  to  look  like  a  turkey's  tail.  There  was  always  an  attendant  who 
had  to  haul  water  for  the  society.  The  Hot  dancers  also,  though  rarely, 
performed  the  Elk  dance,  but  then  they  arrayed  themselves  in  a  different 
fashion,  painting  themselves,  carrying  their  weapons,  and  using  whistles. 
Like  the  Grass  dancers,  the  Hot  dancers  wore  a  deer-tail  headdress,  forming 
a  ridge  on  the  head. 

Bear's-teeth  was  a  small  boy  when  he  witnessed  a  performance  of  the 
Hot  dance.  He  saw  people  crowding  into  a  lodge.  When  he  entere<l,  he 
saw  the  young  men  divided  into  groups,  with  one  elderly  man  in  each  group. 
When  the  young  men  were  ready,  they  asked  the  older  men  to  paint  them. 
The  old  men  at  the  same  time  took  away  the  young  men's  clothes.  Bear's- 
teeth  noticed  a  big  fire  in  the  center.  Some  people  ran  towards  it  with 
sticks,  bringing  coals.  They  laid  sweetgrass  on  the  embers,  and  smoked 
it  for  incense.  It  seemed  to  Bear's-teeth  that  the  members  tried  to  mimic 
all  the  animals.  Sometimes  a  special  day  was  set  aside  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Elk  dance.  The  Elks  used  a  long  whistle.  From  the  elbows  and 
knees  downward,  they  painted  themselves  with  dark  paint,  and  likewise 
from  the  collar  bone  to  the  chest ;  the  rest  of  the  body  was  painted  yellow, 
with  patches  of  white.  White  clay  was  used  round  the  eyes.  Sometimes 
they  painted  in  imitation  of  bears,  sometimes  to  resemble  crows. 

The  musical  instruments  employed  in  dancing  were  a  drum  and  a 
pumpkin-gourd  ra.ttle.     The  performers  crouched  low  and  moved  round  the 
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fire.  One  man,  sitting  near  a  pole,  kept  the  fire  alive.  He  also  stirred  the 
water  in  the  kettle  until  the  meat  began  to  boil.  Then  the  singers  would 
say,  **  It  is  about  ready."  The  fire-tender  poked  the  fire  once  more,  and  the 
Klk  actor  started  up  alone,  blowing  his  whistle.  Then  everyone  rose,  and 
followed  him  round  the  fire.  They  approached  the  fire,  but  dodged  away 
from  it.  The  leader  reached  down  the  kettle  with  his  bare  arm  and  pulled 
out  meat,  splashing  the  others  with  the  water.  Everyone  had  to  follow  suit. 
Those  last  in  line  had  the  worst  of  it,  for  they  were  obliged  to  reach  farther 
down,  some  even  tilting  the  kettle.  Each  performer  brought  his  piece  of 
meat  to  his  "  father,"  that  is,  the  man  who  had  painted  him.  The  "  father  " 
accepted  the  meat,  and  began  to  doctor  his  "  son  *'  by  chewing  some  medicine 
and  putting  it  on  the  sore  part  of  his  arm.  The  " fathers*'  received  the  hot 
meat  on  sticks  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Most  of  the  meat  used  was  fat, 
which  retains  heat  best.  Bear's-teeth  saw  an  indoor  performance  only  on 
one  occasion.  In  parades,  he  thinks,  the  Hot  dancers  walked  several 
abreast,  or  at  least  not  in  single  file. 

During  a  performance  the  old  men  were  wont  to  say,  "  Don't  be  afraid, 
there's  an  enemy  in  front  of  you.  This  pot  is  pretty  dangerous,  but  it 
represents  the  enemy."  One  fall  the  Assiniboine  stole  horses  from  the  An- 
kara. The  Ankara,  joined  by  the  Mandan,  overtook  the  raiders,  and  re- 
captured their  horses.  One  of  the  Hot  dancers  shot  an  Assiniboine  in  the 
thigh.  The  enemy  fell,  but  shot  an  arrow  into  the  Ankara's  forearm. 
The  Hot  dancer  struck  him,  but  was  killed  by  another  Assiniboine.  This 
story,  according  to  my  informant,  illustrates  the  parallelism  of  the  kettle 
performance  with  fighting  the  enemy. 

Bear's-teeth  considers  the  Hot  dance  an  old  Ankara  performance, 
which  his  tribe  practised  before  they  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Man- 
dan  and  Hidatsa.  This  view  corroborates  Maximilian's  statement  on  the 
subject,  though  not  accepted  by  all  of  my  Hidatsa  informants.^ 

Regardless  of  the  difference  in  name,  this  organization  must  be  identified 
with  the  Pawnee  iruska.'  The  plunging  of  the  arm  into  boiling  water  to 
take  out  meat  forms  too  distinctive  a  feature  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for, 
and  the  association  of  this  performance  with  the  proper  attitude  towards 
the  enemy  adds  another  specific  similarity. 


1  See  this  volume,  p.  252. 
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CUT-THROAT   SOCIETY. 

The  members  dressed  well.  The  hair  was  braided  in  front  and  tied  with 
strips  of  otterskin  or  red  cloth.  A  space  in  the  back  was  left  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  switch,  which  was  decorated  with  perforated  tin-disc  ornaments. 
Bangs  of  hair  were  made  to  shade  the  forehead.  The  breechclout  was 
generally  long  and  of  white  broadcloth.  Once  young  men  with  no  society 
affiliations  purchased  the  Cut-Throat  organization  (pa'ncu  k),  and  the 
former  members  of  it  then  bought  the  Crazy  Horse  society. 


CRAZY   HORSE   SOCIETY. 

Candidates  of  admission  were  permitted  to  witness  all  the  Crazy  Horse 
(xo'sak  ho'nu)  dances  for  a  time  in  order  to  learn  the  correct  way  of  perform- 
ing them.  This  period  of  instruction  lasted  from  mid-winter  until  spring. 
Then  the  Crazy  Horses  gave  up  their  membership.  Some  of  them  would 
rise,  call  their  "grandsons,"  and  say  to  them,  "The  women  we  are  married 
to  amount  to  nothing,  for  we  expect  to  drop  at  any  time  in  war."  This  was 
said  as  a  hint  to  the  buyers  in  order  to  make  them  surrender  their  wives. 
When  the  time  for  the  purchase  had  come,  the  candidates,  who  occupied 
a  special  part  of  the  lodge,  went  out,  brought  in  their  wives,  and  led  them 
by  the  hand  to  the  Crazy  Horses.  The  Crazy  Horses  went  out  with  the 
women.  Bear's-teeth  watched  them.  Some  meiely  walked  a  little  distance 
and  came  right  back  with  the  women.  The  others  may  have  assume<l 
marital  prerogatives.  Each  Crazy  Horse  resigned  his  membership  in  favor 
of  the  man  who  had  surrendered  his  wife  to  him.  The  sellers  had  prepared 
costumes  for  the  buyers.  WTien  they  were  ready  to  give  up  their  member- 
ship, they  put  on  buffalo  robes,  fringed  at  the  neck  and  from  the  waist  down, 
and  prepared  to  parade.  Those  who  had  done  some  notable  deed  while  on 
horseback  painted  horses  on  their  robes.  They  all  carried  skin  rattles, 
decorated  with  dyed  horsehair;  otterskin  was  wrapped  round  the  handle. 
When  the  parade  was  over,  the  Crazy  Horses  did  not  go  to  their  own  lodge, 
but  to  the  largest  tribal  medicine  lodge.  Here  they  performed  their  dance 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates  and  their  wives.  Among 
the  insignia  of  the  organization  there  were  two  exceptionally  long  bow-spears. 
The  officers  carrying  these  emblems  wore  their  hair  loose  on  one  side,  and 
braided  on  the  other;  a  circlet  of  crow  feathers  was  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  loose  hair.  At  both  ends  of  the  emblem  eagle  claws  and  a  woolly  strip 
of  buffalo  skin  were  attached.     The  whole  length  of  the  bow  was  decorated 
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with  beadwork,  and  at  either  side  of  the  grip  there  was  a  ring  of  crow 
feathers,  which  was  duplicated  at  some  distance  towards  the  ends.  At  the 
ends  there  were  also  eagle  wing-feathers. 

After  the  Crazy  Horses  had  danced,  each  of  them  went  out,  and  brought 
in  one  excellent  horse  and  another  of  somewhat  inferior  quality.  Then  the 
Crazy  Horse  thus  addressed  his  " son":  "  You  may  not  be  able  to  run  well; 
you  may  have  this  horse  to  ride.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  get  food  for 
this  daughter-in-law  of  mine,  you  may  use  this  other  horse  for  packing." 
Then  the  resigning  Crazy  Horse's  wife  gave  a  bundle  of  fine  clothes  to  the 
"son's"  wife.  When  all  members  had  done  likewise,  they  announced  their 
resignation. 

CROW  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Crow  Society  (nine  ka'ka)  wore  buckskin  leggings, 
but  no  shirt.  There  were  four  lances,  which  were  stuck  up  in  the  center  of 
the  lodge.  Two  of  these  resembled  the  emblems  of  the  taro'xpd;  they  were 
wrapped  with  broadcloth  and  crow  feathers,  but  had  no  white  feathers. 
The  two  other  lances  were  hooked,  and  wrapped  with  otterskin;  at  the  end 
of  the  straight  part  an  eagle  feather  was  attached  so  as  to  stand  up  straight. 
Below  the  hook  there  were  several  twisted  strips  of  otterskin,  which  orna- 
mentation was  repeated  farther  down.  Members  cut  the  front  of  their 
hair  square,  two  braids  were  also  cut  in  this  fashion,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
braid-strings  shells  were  attached.  A  long  switch  hung  down  in  the  back, 
and  usually  brass  armlets  were  worn.  Some  painted  their  forehead,  but 
the  manner  of  painting  was  immaterial. 

There  were  no  rattles,  but  three  hand-drums.  In  their  dance  the 
members  alternately  stamped  each  foot;  they  held  a  bow  or  other  weapon 
in  the  left  hand,  and  struck  out  with  the  arm  of  the  same  side.  In  their 
parades  there  were  no  pipe-bearers.  The  first  crow-lance  oflicer  took  the 
lead,  followed  by  the  first  hooked-lance  officer,  then  came  the  rank  and  file, 
in  the  center  of  whose  line  marched  the  second  hooked-lance  officer,  while 
the  second  crow-lancer  brought  up  the  rear.  The  members  trotted  quickly, 
but  the  drummers  marched  in  leisurely  fashion.  When  the  drummers 
began  to  sing,  the  members  faced  them  and  commenced  to  dance.  WTien 
the  singing  had  ceased,  they  recommenced  their  trotting.  Two  of  the 
bravest  members  were  mounted  on  horses.  One  of  them  had  cut  out  the 
effigy  of  a  person  in  rawhide  and  attached  it  to  his  horse's  neck.  The  rider 
himself  was  not  dressed,  but  had  his  face  and  body  painted  with  white  clay; 
over  the  mouth  red  paint  indicated  bleeding  to  symbolize  a  wound  received 
in  battle.     The  effigy  represented  an  enemy.     The  second  horseman  had 
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two  such  images  on  his  horse.  At  the  sound  of  the  drum,  these  horsemen 
spurred  their  horses  and  headed  off  the  members  to  make  them  turn  about 
and  dance. 

Although  several  Pawnee  societies  bear  names  suggestive  of  this  society,* 
I  find  it  impossible  to  identify  any  one  of  them  with  it. 


HOPPING   SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  kdxkawls  were  mostly  boys  about  fifteen  or  seven- 
teen years  old,  who  were  joined  by  a  few  men  who  knew  the  songs.  There 
were  no  drums,  but  skin  rattles  decorated  with  hawk  feathers  and  attached 
to  the  arm  by  means  of  a  wrist-loop.  Whistles  were  worn  suspended  from 
the  neck.  The  hair  was  cut  in  front,  and  two  braids  were  cut  off  square  at 
the  end.  On  one  side  of  the  top  of  the  head  a  crow,  with  night-owl  feathers 
arranged  in  a  disc,  was  attached.  A  breechclout,  with  a  narrow  border  of 
fancywork,  hung  down  in  front  and  in  the  back.  The  older  members  shook 
their  rattles,  and  all  the  boys  sang  with  them.  In  dancing,  the  members 
stamped  each  foot  alternately  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  society  had 
horse-parades. 

CHIPPEWA   SOCIETY. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  nanc  chid  wore  fringed  buckskin  leggings. 
Stripes  on  the  legs  symbolized  war  exploits.  Black  paint  with  yellow  and 
speckles  indicated  presence  in  many  battles,  the  black  spots  representing 
bullets.  Wigs  were  secured  on  the  head  by  means  of  red  flannel,  and  the 
hair  was  worn  loose  in  the  back.  The  whole  of  a  slit  weaselskin  was  tied 
right  above  the  wig,  a  weasel-tail  hung  down  from  the  end  of  the  right  side 
of  the  wig,  and  from  the  other  end  there  was  suspended  a  strip  of  buckskin. 
The  face  was  painted  with  specks  of  white  clay  and  yellow.  Some  men  wore 
a  feather.  Bear's-teeth  has  seen  three,  and  also  four,  hand-drums  in  use. 
During  a  dance  the  members  held  some  weapon  in  the  left  hand,  while  with 
the  right  they  shook  bells.  They  did  not  stand  erect,  but  stooped,  throwing 
the  head  back  and  extending  their  weapons.  There  were  two  bow-lances 
similar  to  those  of  the  Crazy  Horses,  but  shorter.  At  both  ends  of  the  bow^ 
there  was  a  bunch  of  weasel-tails,  with  three  bear-gut  strings  hanging  down 
from  them.  The  whole  bow  was  wrapped  with  bear  guts.  The  bowstring^ 
was  loose,  and  had  eagle  plumes  attached  to  it  at  each  end. 
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Bear's-teeth  identified  this  society  with  the  miraxi'd  of  the  Hidatsa;  ^ 
I  rather  think  that  he  was  influenced  in  this  opinion  by  the  similarity  of  the 
bow-spear  regalia. 

FOOUSH    PEOPLE, 

There  were  two  boys  who  decided  to  be  sakhu'nu.  They  always  did  the 
opposite  of  what  they  were  bidden.  They  carried  a  bow,  arrows  and  quiver; 
there  was  one  black  arrow  in  the  quiver.  Once  enemies  were  in  sight,  while 
White-ear,  one  of  the  boys,  was  sleeping.  In  such  a  case  it  was  not  permis- 
sible to  rouse  him,  but  his  comrade  went  to  his  "father"  and  was  prepared 
for  battle.  This  comrade  went  along  singing  merrily.  He  reached  the 
scene  of  battle.  He  went  on  singing  into  the  midst  of  the  fray,  and  came 
back,  blowing  a  whistle  suspended  from  his  neck.  He  pulled  out  a  black 
arrow  and  shot  it  at  the  enemy.  Had  anyone  said  to  him,  "  Foolish-One, 
do  not  get  angry,"  he  would  have  become  angry.  But  no  one  said  anything 
to  him.  He  went  to  look  for  his  arrow  right  among  the  Sioux.  His  song 
was:  *'  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  except  the  Heavens."  He  was  struck  by 
the  enemy,  but  got  the  arrow  and  turned  back  towards  his  people,  when  he 
was  shot  and  killed. 

By  this  time  White-ear  had  made  his  appearance.  All  the  people 
shouted,  and  decided  not  to  inform  him  of  his  "brother's"  death.  White- 
ear  acted  like  his  comrade.  He  discharged  an  arrow  at  the  Sioux,  then  he 
went  right  into  their  midst  to  recover  it.  The  Sioux  struck  him,  but  he  got 
his  arrow  and  came  back,  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  not  fatally.  The 
Arikara  wished  to  extract  the  arrow  from  the  wound,  but  WTiite-ear  insisted 
on  bringing  it  to  his  "  father."  They  said  to  him,  "  Don't  go  home,  Foolish- 
One  I"  He  went,  but  fainted  on  the  way.  They  found  him,  and  tried  to 
pull  out  the  arrow,  but  only  succeeded  in  extracting  the  shaft.  Finally, 
he  got  home  and  told  his  "father"  he  had  left  the  arrow  in  the  wound,  but 
that  someone  else  had  removed  it.  The  "father"  had  already  heard  of  the 
case,  and  tried  to  discover  the  arrow-head,  but  in  vain.  For  some  years 
White-ear  had  a  large  lump  in  the  spot;  finally  it  burst,  and  the  arrow- 
head was  pulled  out. 

Whenever  White-ear  found  a  frog  or  toad  in  a  river,  he  whipped  it  and 
played  ^ith  it,  saying,  "This  is  your  grandfather  that  is  whipping  you." 

In  later  years  ^\^lite-ear  initiated  another  young  man  into  the  sakhu'nu 
mysteries.     Bear's-teeth  does  not  know  what  prompted  a  man  to  join. 

II  fc'  —  - 
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Everyone  ran  to  the  lodge  where  the  initiation  was  to  take  place,  and  so 
did  Bear's-teeth.  A  buffalo  head  was  laid  on  the  candidate's  right  side. 
White-ear  rose,  and  tied  a  stick  to  the  skull.  The  novice  was  undressed  and 
made  to  step  on  the  horn,  balancing  himself  by  means  of  the  stick.  White- 
ear  painted  the  young  man's  face  and  body.  He  took  some  blackish  paint 
in  his  hand,  held  it  towards  the  west,  and  prayed.  He  painted  an  oval,  of  a 
finger's  breadth,  on  the  tyro's  face.  The  young  man's  head  was  shaved 
except  for  one  part,  to  which  was  attached  a  long  strip  of  buckskin,  as  wide 
as  a  finger,  and  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  feathers.  An  eagle  wing-feather 
was  stuck  on  the  head.  White-ear  put  a  bow  in  the  novice's  left  hand,  and 
slung  a  quiver  containing  a  black  arrow  round  his  neck.  He  also  slipped  a 
deer-hoof  on  his  arm  by  means  of  a  wrist-loop.  Then  he  led  the  candidate 
away  from  the  skull  to  two  wooden  bowls,  each  of  which  contained  a  solu- 
tion. He  took  the  first  bowl,  held  it  up  straight  above  him,  and  prayed. 
Thereupon  he  handed  it  to  the  young  man,  bidding  him  drink  the  solution. 
The  novice  obeyed,  whereupon  W^hite-ear  took  the  bowl,  and  set  it  down. 
In  taking  up  the  second  bowl,  White-ear  did  not  hold  it  aloft,  but  merely 
turned  towards  the  west,  took  a  sip  himself,  and  then  gave  the  bowl  to  the 
young  man,  who  drank,  whereupon  W^hite-ear  rubbed  the  fluid  sipped  on 
his  head.  When  this  ceremony  had  been  completed,  the  candidate  already 
began  to  smile  as  an  effect  of  the  drink.  He  started  out,  holding  up  his  head, 
took  a  whistle,  blew  it  for  a  long  time,  and  shook  his  rattle.  He  was  con- 
sidered dangerous,  for  if  some  child  should  say  to  him,  "Don't  shoot  me  I" 
he  would  shoot  at  it.  Accordingly,  people  had  to  look  out  for  their  children. 
Long  ago  the  sakhu'nu  went  on  a  buffalo  hunt  with  the  whole  tribe.  The 
Arikara  killed  buffalo,  dried  the  meat,  and  got  ready  to  go  home,  but  the 
Foolish-Ones  lagged  behind,  singing.  The  people  ran  across  a  red  snake 
never  seen  before.  All  of  them  stopped,  and  made  offerings  of  smoke  or 
bundles  of  dried  meat.  The  sakhu'nu  arrived  at  the  spot  and  caught  sight 
of  the  meat  offerings.  One  of  them  said,  "  We  must  not  go  over  to  that  pile, 
and  must  not  see  what  they  were  not  doing  over  there."  They  went  there, 
and  found  the  snake  coiled  up  in  the  center  of  the  place.  One  of  the  Foolish- 
Ones  said,  "This  is  not  the  one  to  whom  they  have  given  this  dried  meat.'* 
The  other  said,  "  He  cannot  be  (?)^  everything  anyway.  Let  us  not  take  all 
this  dry  meat  away . "  They  removed  the  dry  meat.  Then  one  of  them  said , 
"  Let  us  not  kill  that  snake."  They  killed  it.  Then  they  went  after  their 
people  and  overtook  them.  The  people  saw  that  they  were  carrying  dry 
meat,  and  thought  they  had  taken  it  from  the  snakes.  When  the  sakhU'tiu 
arrived  at  the  village,  they  began  to  make  plain  arrows,  and  the  people 
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wondered  at  what  they  were  doing.  One  night,  when  all  the  people  were  in 
bed,  the  Foolish-Ones  stayed  up,  joking.  Early  in  the  morning  a  woman 
rose  barefoot  to  relieve  herself,  and  was  bitten,  first  in  one  ankle,  then  in  the 
other.  She  ran  back,  rousing  the  rest  of  her  family.  The  whole  village  was 
seen  to  swarm  with  snakes.  All  the  people  fled  to  the  tops  of  their  corn 
scaffolds  and  the  roofs  of  their  earth-lodges.  The  snakes  crawled  up,  and 
the  people  tried  to  push  them  down  with  sticks,  but  many  of  them  were 
bitten.  The  sakhu'nu  shot  their  arrows  at  the  snakes,  but  were  bitten  in 
their  shins.  After  a  while  they  dropped  dead.  Then  all  the  snakes,  appar- 
ently knowing  that  they  had  killed  their  enemies,  departed.  Many  lives 
had  been  lost. 

This  society  obviously  corresponds  to  the  Pawnee  Children  of  the 
Iruska.^  The  Skidi  also  call  it  the  " Children-of-the-Sun  society";  in  a 
version  published  by  G.  A.  Dorsey  the  heroes  conquer  the  snakes,  and  also 
a  water  serpent  on  behalf  of  an  eagle  whose  children  it  had  menaced,  but  in  a 
subsequent  engagement  with  an  enemy  one  of  them  is  killed,  and  the  other 
dies  from  grief.' 

BUFFALO-CALLING   CEREMONY. 

In  some  of  the  medicine  societies  for  the  calling  of  buffalo,  a  human  fore- 
arm bone  was  notched  and  used  as  a  musical  instrument.  When  Bear's- 
teeth  attended  one  of  these  ceremonies,  all  the  members  sat  in  a  big  lodge, 
wearing  their  robes  with  the  fur  side  out.  No  drums  or  gourds  were  there, 
but  four  of  the  notched  bones  were  used.  Each  of  these  was  made  to  rest 
on  the  groimd  at  one  end,  and  a  stick  served  as  a  rasp.  When  the  musicians 
l)egan  to  sing,  the  members  danced  so  as  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  ground. 
They  went  round  in  imitation  of  buffalo.  No  man  living  is  able  to  conduct 
this  ceremony.  Two  young  men  with  a  reputation  for  good  runners  were 
ordered  to  travel  all  night,  with  the  fur  side  of  their  robes  out,  in  order  to 
locate  a  buffalo  herd.  W^hen  they  had  seen  the  herd,  they  went  close  enough 
to  be  seen,  then  they  waved  their  robes  and  ran  as  fast  as  possible,  trying  to 
conceal  themselves.  If  very  tired  and  about  to  be  overtaken,  they  covered 
their  heads  with  their  robes  and  allowed  the  buffalo  to  pass  them.  Their 
object  was  to  entice  the  buffalo  into  a  corral  with  extended  diverging  enclo- 
sures, in  the  back  of  which  a  hole  was  left  to  permit  the  drivers  to  slip  out. 
There  was  a  master  of  ceremonies,  whose  place  was  in  the  center  of  the  pen. 
When  the  buffalo  were  inside,  the  people  came  and  shot  them. 

This  ceremony  was  observed  only  once  in  a  long  while. 


>  This  volume,  p.  680. 

*  Dorsey.  (a),  pp.  67-^59,  339. 
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Women's  Societies. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  women's  societies  have  been  recorded  by  early 
travelers/  but  Bear's-teeth  mentioned  two  such  organizations,  the  River 
Snake  and  the  Goose  Society. 


RIVER   SNAKE   SOCIETY. 

This  society  (sdans  ha'nini)  was  very  generous  in  aiding  the  men's  socie- 
ties. Its  badge  consisted  of  a  headband  of  braided  grass,  wrapped  in  front 
with  beaded  cloth.  Five  straws  and  an  eagle  feather  were  stuck  in  obliquely 
in  front.  Wlien  a  meeting  was  to  be  held,  a  crier  made  an  announcement  to 
that  effect.  Then  women  of  all  ages  unbraided  their  hair  and  combed  it  so 
as  to  make  it  hang  loose  down  the  back.  Most  of  them  put  on  dresses  of 
goat-skin.  The  headbands  were  kept  in  the  dance-lodge,  strung  on  a  rope 
between  two  poles.  The  members  took  them  off  and  put  them  on  their 
heads.  They  placed  red  paint  on  their  faces  from  the  corner  of  the  eyes  to 
the  ears;  very  little  paint  was  put  below  the  cheeks.  There  were  four  male 
singers;  the  two  in  the  middle  had  a  hand-drum  and  gourd  rattle  respec- 
tively, while  the  two  on  the  outside  held  pipes.  The  dance  of  this  society 
was  in  imitation  of  snakes:  instead  of  advancing  in  a  straight  line,  the 
performers  were  supposed  to  zigzag.  Beyond  this,  Bear's-teeth  knew 
nothing  of  the  object  of  the  society. 


GOOSE   SOCIETY. 

The  badge  of  this  organization  (sdanc  go'****)  consisted  of  a  headband 
made  from  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose.  Otherwise,  the  members  wore 
their  everyday  clothes.  During  a  dance  the  women  circled  about  in  a  ring, 
sidestepping  like  soldiers  (?).  Each  carried  a  bundle  of  sage  enclosing  a 
partly  visible  ear  of  com.  The  seeds  of  these  ears  were  to  be  planted  for 
next  year's  crop;  at  the  close  of  the  performance  they  were  laid  on  the 
ground. 

A  woman  inherited  membership  in  the  society  through  her  mother.  A 
girl  entering  the  organization  was  expected  to  take  good  care  of  the  garden 
work;  she  was  asked  to  join  if  she  had  distinguished  herself  in  this  line.     ()f 

1  But  Brackenridge.  as  already  stated  (p.  650),  notes  a  dance  by  women. 
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course,  she  had  to  pay  for  the  honor  of  being  admitted.     The  society  gave 
her  further  instructions  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  fields. 

Sometimes  all  the  members  assembled  to  have  their  fields  blessed.  They 
gathereil  together  quantities  of  meat,  paraded  about,  and  danced,  usually 
going  outside  of  the  village.  Some  carried  two  pairs  of  sticks  tied  together, 
which  were  afterwards  set  up  as  a  meat-rack  from  which  to  suspend  the 
<lr>*  meat.  Three  or  four  men  sat  down  in  one  place  and  an  equal  number 
in  another;  these  men  represented  the  sunflowers  on  the  edge  of  cornfields. 
Little  children  who  sat  down  near  the  members  were  said  to  symbolize  the 
blackbirds  on  the  edge  of  the  fields.  When  the  members  were  ready,  they 
entertained  the  men  with  meat  served  in  a  wooden  bowl.  A  bowlful  was 
also  thrown  to  the  children.  Two  of  the  men  singers  rose,  took  up  meat 
in  large  pieces,  and  gave  each  member  one  slice.  Then  each  of  the  women 
went  out  to  her  own  field,  cooked  a  portion  of  the  meat,  and  blessed  the 
field. 

If  the  owner  of  the  garden  had  a  good  crop  at  the  time  of  the  harvest, 
she  selected  the  finest  pieces  of  dried  meat  and  prepared  a  feast  by  her  field. 
She  cooked  most  of  the  pieces,  but  left  a  few  aside.  Then  she  invited  the 
owners  of  secret  bundles  to  sing  over  and  bless  the  field.  An  old  man  took 
a  pipe  and  approached  the  field.  He  went  from  comer  to  comer  and  sang 
his  songs.  When  he  had  completed  the  performance,  he  made  an  offering' 
of  smoke.  This  was  done  by  way  of  rejoicing  over  the  success  of  the  year. 
The  old  man  took  some  meat  from  a  pot,  **  fed  the  com  "  by  running  his  hands 
with  the  meat  over  the  com,  and  finally  deposited  the  meat  anj'where  on  the 
field. 

One  middle-aged  woman  would  not  come  home  when  her  vegetables 
began  to  grow,  but  remained  in  the  field  overnight.  At  last  she  had  a 
vision.  The  com  addressed  her,  saying  that  it  was  well  for  her  to  stay 
there  overnight  to  watch  her  own  com,  that  all  the  Corn  agreed  to  have 
this  one  representative  come  to  let  her  know  that  they  would  be  with  her 
wherever  she  went.  She  was  to  join  the  Goose  society  and  prove  to  the 
members  that  she  had  been  blessed  by  the  Com.  Bear's-teeth  saw  this 
woman  perform.  She  stepped  out  from  the  ring  into  the  center,  and  closed 
her  eyes  tight.  Suddenly  some  com  seeds  came  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eyes.  Two  old  men  singers  laid  down  their  things  and  approached  the 
performer.  They  placed  some  sage  on  coals  and  smoked  it.  Then  one  of  the 
old  men  smoked  his  hands  and  placed  them  on  the  woman's  eyes,  thus 
making  the  com  seeds  recede  again.  One  of  the  two  musicians  had  a  big 
gourd  rattle,  the  other  a  drum.  The  woman  that  makes  corn  seeds  come 
out  of  her  eyes  must  be  old.  Before  the  performer  seen  by  Bear's-teeth 
#lied  she  had  become  blind.     A  cornstalk  about  eight  inches  long  came  out 
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of  her  mouth.  It  was  pretty  well  withered.  The  reason  for  its  coming 
out  was  that  the  woman  was  approaching  death.  As  soon  as  it  came  out 
entirely,  she  died. 

The  Father  in  Heaven  instructed  the  Arikara  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  the  Goose  society  with  sacrifices  of  buffalo  and  elk  meat.  As  buffalo 
and  elk  are  no  longer  in  existence,  the  performance  can  no  longer  be  under- 
taken. The  association  of  geese  with  the  com  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Geese  wished  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  ceremony.  The  Goose 
spoke  to  the  Arikara  as  follows:  "I  will  go  to  the  edge  of  the  big  rivers. 
When  it  is  time  for  you  to  prepare  something  for  me  to  eat,  I  shall  return. 
When  I  shall  have  come  back,  you  may  proceed  with  your  garden  work, 
and  you  will  be  sure  of  success."  This  is  why  the  geese  come  in  the  spring, 
when  the  sowing  begins,  and  depart  after  the  harvest. 

Bear's-teeth  emphatically  denied  that  the  Goose  society  was  anything 
but  an  old  Arikara  organization,  his  argument  being  that  the  Arikara  had 
always  h'ad  corn. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Iowa  are  a  small  tribe  of  the  Tciwere  branch  of  the  Siouan  stock, 
whose  closest  relations  lie  with  the  Winnebago,  Missouri,  and  Oto.  Their 
ethnology  has  been  practically  unknown  save  for  the  scattered  writings  of 
Rev^  J.  0.  Dorsey  and  Catlin.  Historically,  they  have  fared  better,  the 
latest  volume  on  the  subject  being  "  The  Iowa  "  by  William  Harvey  Miner. 

The  former  habitat  of  the  tribe  was  principally  in  the  state  which  now 
bears  its  name,  but  now  they  occupy  two  reservations,  one,  on  the  Cimarron 
River,  near  Perkins  in  central  Oklahoma,  the  other,  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
border.  The  data  here  given  were  obtained  in  Oklahoma,  mostly  from  Chief 
David  Towhee  and  Joe  Springer,  the  latter  also  serving  as  interpreter. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Iowa, 
but  the  writer  offers  the  following  data  on  the  subject.  According  to 
Springer,  the  proper  name  for  the  tribe  is  "  Aiyuwe,"  a  title  given  by  them- 
selves, which  means  (probably)  "marrow."  The  Oto  call  them  Ba^oje, 
they  say,  because  the  Oto  are  supposed  to  have  first  seen  them  in  the  winter 
when  their  lodges  were  covered  with  snow,  hence  the  name,  meaning  "  snow- 
covered."  The  Iowa  call  the  Oto  "  Odo'to"  meaning  "  lechers,"  on  account 
of  their  profligacy.    The  Eastern  Dakota  call  the  Iowa,  Aiyfihoba. 

The  Iowa  are  divided  into  six  exogamous  gentes  which  are  still  extant, 
while  traditional  and  historical  information  add  several  which  are  now 
extinct,  making  nine  or  ten  in  all.  Each  gens  is  further  divided  into  four 
subgentes,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  one  of  the  four 
ancestors  of  the  gens.  Chieftainship  in  each  subgens  was  hereditary  in 
the  leading  family  and  during  the  winter  the  tribal  chief  was  the  eldest 
lineal  descendant  of  the  eldest  gens  ancestor  of  the  bear  gens;  during  the 
summer  the  chief  was  the  eldest  lineal  descendant  of  the  leading  buffalo 
gens  ancestor.  There  was  once  a  time  when  the  tribe  was  divided  into  two 
groups  with  the  bear  and  buffalo  gentes  as  opposing  leaders,  but  this  is 
obsolete. 

In  addition  to  these  divisions,  there  are  three  important  social  cleavages 
which  should  be  noted.  The  Iowa  recognize  three  social  classes:  namely, 
royalty,  nobility,  and  commoners.    These  groups  are  made  up,  first,  of  the 
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hereditary  chiefs  and  their  families;  secondi  of  braves  who  have  "buUt  up 
their  names"  ^  and  their  families;  third,  the  people  at  large. 

These  groups  tended  to  be  endogamous,  it  being  thought  disgraceful  far 
a  chief's  child  not  to  marry  a  chief's  child.  The  braves  also  intermarried 
among  themselves,  though  it  was  not  thought  out  of  the  way  for  the  child  of 
a  very  prominent  brave  to  marry  into  the  family  of  an  hereditary  chief. 

In  addition,  in  some  societies,  notably  the  ha'^he  waci,  or  night  dance, 
which  belonged  to  the  chiefs,  and  the  kaiugera  waci,  or  braves  dance,  which 
belonged  to  the  braves,  membership  was  denied  to  those  not  socially  quali- 
fied. In  others,  less  exclusive,  the  officers  were  chief's  or  brave's  sons  or 
daughters.  The  comparative  size  of  these  social  groups  cannot  be  learned 
at  this  late  date;  presumably  the  two  upper  groups  were  small  in  number. 

These  class  strata  are  not  entirely  peculiar  to  the  Iowa  though  they 
seem  more  highly  developed  among  them  than  with  the  other  southern 
Siouan  tribes.  The  Ponca  and  Osage,  and  perhaps  the  Kansa,  had  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  though  less  pronounced.  Among  the  Ponca,  the  writer 
was  told  that  there  were  hereditary  chiefs  and  chiefs  whose  office  was 
acquired  through  social  and  military  merit.  These  latter  were  privileged 
to  have  their  daughters  tattooed  and  did  so  at  great  expense  in  a  public 
ceremony.  The  tattooed  women  had  their  own^dancing  society  and  special 
privileges.  Among  the  Iowa  the  noble  women  and  chiefs'  daughters  were 
also  tattooed  by  the  gentile  tattooing  bundle  owners,  and  even  though  they 
were  little  girls,  no  one  was  permitted  to  take  liberties  with  them ;  no  other 
children  might  even  pull  their  hair. 

The  Kansa,  according  to  my  information  (p.  752)  and  the  Osage '  also, 
had  customs  suggestive  of  the  Iowa  social  distinctions.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  among  the  Natchez  to  the  south,  these  castes  were  carried  to  a 
much  more  elaborate  conclusion.'  Hence  it  is  possible  that  the  Ofo  and 
Quapaw,  who  must  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Osage,  but  who  lived 
nearer  the  Natchez  and  their  neighbors,  acted  as  carriers  of  these  relatively 
unusual  features  to  their  northern  relatives. 


1  Braves  were  those  who  had  obtained  the  war  honors  recognized  by  the  tribe,  served  as 
soldiers,  or  police,  who  had  been  tattooed,  were  noted  for  their  generosity,  or  had  received 
the  pipe  danoe,  etc.  They  were  also  permitted,  like  the  chiefs,  to  contract  polygynous 
marriages,  to  eat  with  the  chieft  at  their  feasts,  and  to  have  their  daughters  tattooed.  They 
themselves  might  be  braves'  sons,  or  even  commoners  who  had  risen  through  their  achieve- 
ments. As  a  title  was  attached  to  each  of  these  achievements,  progression  up  the  scale,  or 
the  earning  of  these  titles,  was  called  "building  up  one's  name." 

*  La  Flesche.  127-130. 

>  Swanton.  100.  et  teq. 
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POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 
Civil  Government. 

The  civil  chiefs  of  each  gens  are  the  eldest  male  lineal  descendants  of  the 
four  ancestors,  the  descendant  of  the  eldest  brother  being  paramount  in 
each  gens.  The  offices  are  hereditary.  If  a  chief  dies  his  eldest  living  son 
succeeds,  if  he  has  no  sons  his  daughter's  son  or  his  niece's  son  succeeds, 
never  a  female  relative.  If  the  heir  apparent  is  a  child,  another  chief  or 
notable  warrior  is  chosen  as  his  regent.  The  war  chiefs  are  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  gentile  war  bundle.  The  writer  is  not  able  to  state  whether 
ownership  of  the  bundle  was  hereditary,  or  through  visions.  He  inclines 
to  the  latter  belief,  since  the  modem  Iowa  look  upon  the  war  bundles  as 
individual  property. 

As  the  ancestors  of  the  bear  and  buffalo  gentes  were  supposed  to  have 
been  the  founders  of  the  tribe,  these  gentes  are  most  important,  and  the 
bear  gens  rules  half  the  year,  during  fall  and  winter,  as  bears  like  the  cold, 
and  the  buffalo  the  rest  of  the  year.  That  is,  the  tribal  chief  during  half 
the  year  is  the  eldest  lineal  descendant  of  the  eldest  bear  clan  ancestor, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  of  the  buffalo.  This  is  suggestive  of  Omaha, 
Pawnee,  and  Southwestern  customs. 

When  on  the  march  a  leader  was  chosen  each  day  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
leading  gens  during  that  part  of  the  year.  This  man  took  charge  of  the 
people,  saw  to  it  that  they  were  guarded  and  well  cared  for  during  the  day, 
and  selected  the  camping  spot  at  night.  When  he  pitched  his  lodge  no  one 
dared  to  pass  ahead,  but  all  camped  behind  him  in  a  circle  (watuda)  or  semi- 
circle, if  the  nature  of  the  land  would  permit.  The  camp  criers  were  then 
ordered  to  tell  the  individual  bands  where  to  camp,  and  each  band  camped 
with  its  chief  in  some  part  of  the  circle.  I  could  find  no  fixed  order  for  this. 
The  tribal  chief  camped  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  If  anyone  broke  away 
and  camped  further  on  than  the  tent  of  the  leader  of  the  day,  he  was  treated 
to  a  soldier  killing,  in  this  case  a  ceremonial  whipping  by  the  waiakida  or 
soldiers,  two  of  whom  were  allotted  to  each  chief  and  lived  in  his  lodge. 
When  all  was  in  order,  and  night  had  fallen,  the  officer  of  the  day  invited 
all  the  other  chiefs  of  the  tribe  to  his  lodge,  feasted  them,  and  surrendered 
his  office.    They  then  chose  another  leader  for  the  next  day. 

The  buffalo  gens  was  supposed  to  "own  the  com"  and  in  the  spring  no 
one  might  break  the  earth  and  plant  com  until  after  a  ceremonial  beginning, 
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had  been  made  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  buffalo  gens  planted  a  few  grains. 
The  buffalo  chiefs  then  gave  a  feast  and  announced  that  the  others  could 
start. 

MiuTARY  Government. 

The  military  affairs  of  the  tribe  were  in  the  hands  of  the  gens  war  bundle 
owners  and  those  braves  who  had  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  war. 
When  a  young  man  of  importance  wished  to  go  to  war  he  called  all  the  war 
leaders  (or  war  bundle  owners)  together  and  they  gladly  came  when  they 
heard  that  a  chief's  or  brave's  son  wanted  to  go  on  the  warpath.  The 
waruhawe  or  war  bundles  of  the  gens  were  brought  in  and  opened/  while 
songs  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  gourd  rattle.  No  women  were 
allowed  to  be  present  imder  any  consideration,  and  all  the  men  present 
must  be  sexually  clean.  They  prepared  by  taking  sweat  baths  on  four  suc- 
cessive days  before  coming  and  by  abstaining  from  their  wives,  and  above 
all  things,  from  contact  with  menstruating  women. 

After  the  bundle  songs  came  the  war  dance,  during  which,  and  indeed 
during  the  entire  performance,  the  owner  of  the  clan  war  bundle  had  charge 
of  the  entire  procedure  and  sat  back  doing  nothing. 

After  the  war  dance,  however,  he  called  for  volunteers,  when  the  youths 
came  forward  and  announced  their  intention  of  joining  the  party.  When 
this  was  done  the  leader  or  bundle  owner  (dotu°pagre),  presumably  the 
bundle  owner  of  the  leading  subgens,  picked  out  four  assistants  (nikowatha) 
and  a  fifth  man  (waruhawekle)  to  carry  the  bundle.  He  then  selected 
three  youths,  preferably  his  own  nephews,  to  act  as  cooks  and  waiters 
(lexik^e),  and  set  the  time  of  departure  for  eight  days  later. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  volunteers  informed 
their  families  and  female  relatives  that  they  were  going  on  the  warpath. 
The  relatives  were  proud,  and  the  women  prepared  many  moccasins  for  the 
youths  to  carry  and  got  ready  roots,  herbs,  and  medicines,  preferably  those 
pertaining  to  the  buffalo,  to  bring  him  back  safely. 

Catlin  gives  some  data  on  the  war  ceremony  known  as  the  "wolf  song." 
He  says: — 

"  This  amusing  song,  which  I  have  since  learned  more  of,  and  which  I  believe  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  loways,  seems  to  come  strictly  under  the  province  of  the  medicine 

or  mystery  man The  occasion  that  calls  for  this  song  in  the  loway  coimtry  is, 

when  a  party  of  young  men  who  are  preparing  to  start  on  a  war  excursion  against 
their  enemy  (after  having  fatigued  the  whole  village  for  several  days  with  the  war 


1  This  suggests  that  each  gens  may  have  had  several  bundles,  probably  one  for  each 
subgens. 
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dance,  making  their  boasts  how  they  are  going  to  slay  their  enemies,  Ac.)  have 
retired  to  rest,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  to  start  the  next  morning,  at  break  of  day, 
on  their  intended  expedition.  In  the  dead  of  that  night,  and  after  the  vaunting  war 
party  have  got  into  a  sound  sleep,  the  serenading  party,  to  sing  this  song,  made  up  of 
a  number  of  young  fellows  who  care  at  that  time  much  less  about  taking  scalps  than 
they  do  for  a  little  good  fun,  appear  back  of  the  wig-wams  of  these  "men  of  war" 
and  commence  serenading  them  with  this  curious  song,  which  they  have  ingeniously 
taken  from  the  howling  of  a  gang  of  wolves,  and  so  admirably  adapted  it  to  music  as 
to  form  it  into  a  most  amusing  duet,  quartet,  or  whatever  it  may  be  better  termed; 
and  with  this  song,  with  its  barking  and  howling  chorus,  they  are  sure  to  annoy  the 
party  imtil  they  get  up,  light  the  fire,  get  out  their  tobacco,  and  other  little  luxuries 
they  may  have  prepared  for  their  exclusion,  which  they  will  smoke  and  partake  with 
them  until  daylight,  if  they  last  so  long,  when  they  will  take  leave  of  their  morning 
friends  who  are  for  the  *' death,"  thanking  them  for  their  liberality  and  IfinHTiftwa  in 
starting,  wishing  them  a  good  night's  sleep  (when  night  comes  again)  and  a  successful 
campaign  against  their  enemies."  ^ 

Conduct  of  a  War  Party.  Men  went  to  war  for  various  reasons,  but 
chiefly  for  fame.  A  father  might  say  to  his  son.  "  Go  out  and  die  so  that 
I  may  hear  of  you  till  the  end  of  my  days.  Increase  your  name.  If  you 
are  shot  in  the  back  and  fall  on  your  face  I'll  be  ashamed,  but  if  you  are 
wounded  in  front  and  fall  on  your  back,  I'll  be  proud." 

For  this  reason,  young  men  often  went  to  war  weaponless,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  killed.  Others  bore  only  whips  or  light  slender  sticks,  clubs, 
or  spears,  but  the  majority  bore  bows  and  arrows,  or  later,  guns.  A  seer 
or  prophet  was  taken  along  to  insure  success,  and  warn  them  of  impending 
triumph  or  disaster. 

No  one  knew  the  exact  time  at  which  they  left,  they  just  disappeared 
together  on  the  appointed  day,  some  time  early  in  the  morning  or  after  dusk, 
as  a  rule.  The  advancing  war  party  sent  out  three  or  four  men  as  scouts 
who  always  reconnoitered  before  them.  If  the  scouts  saw  the  track  of  a 
foeman  or  a  horse,  they  returned,  singing  one  of  the  sacred  bundle  songs 
expressly  made  for  the  occasion.  The  leader  on  hearing  it  at  once  recog- 
nised its  import  and  ordered  his  warriors  to  paint  and  prepare  themselves, 
for  one  of  the  scouts  had  seen  an  enemy  or  a  track,  or  whatever  the  case 
may  have  been.    These  songs  ran :  "  I  see  men,"    Or,  "  I'see  a  track." 

The  men  now  painted  and  rubbed  themselves  with  the  sacred  bundle 
medicine  intended  to  deflect  the  arrows  and  weapons  of  the  foe,  armed 
themselves,  and  prepared.  There  was  generally,  and  should  always  have 
been,  a  buffalo  shaman  present  with  his  sacred  bundle,  its  flutes,  buffalo 
hoof  rattles,  buffalo  tails,  and  medicines  calculated  to  heal  wounds,  and 
cause  clotted  blood  to  be  cast  out  or  drained  away. 


>  Catlln.  (b).  vol.  2.  24,  footnote. 
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After  this  preparation  the  attack  commenced.  During  the  fight,  the 
bmidle  owner  stayed  behind  and  sang  and  rattled  to  help  his  men.  All 
trophies  were  brought  back  and  given  him.  He  sang  about  each  victor, 
and  at  this  time  gave  him  a  new  name  if  he  so  desired.  He  himself  took  no 
part  in  the  actual  fighting,  but  got  great  credit  if  his  party  were  successful. 
The  special  honorary  title  given  a  successful  partisan  was  the  highest  that 
could  be  attained. 

Ceremonies  on  Return  of  a  War  Party.  After  the  fight  the  party  returned. 
If  unsuccessful,  they  stole  noiselessly  into  the  village,  covered  with  shame 
and  confusion,  in  deep  disgrace.  If  successful,  the  partisan,  ordered  his 
band  to  stop  on  a  hill  or  knoll  some  half  mile  from  the  village  where  they 
were  commanded  to  whoop  and  fire  off  their  guns  to  announce  the  good 
news. 

The  relatives  of  the  absent  warriors  were  overjoyed  and  all  poured  forth 
to  meet  the  returning  war  party  and  learn  what  their  favorites  had  done. 
Each  young  man  rode  up  to  his  sister  or  near  female  relative  and  said,  "  1 
did  so-and-«o,  and  my  name  is  now  So-and-«o." 

The  girl  scurried  back  to  the  village  shouting  the  news  that  all  might 
hear.  The  women  and  men  now  took  all  the  captured  scalps  and  a  scalp 
dance  was  held.  The  trophies  were  spread  on  netted  hoops  and  fastened 
to  the  ends  of  sticks  about  a  yard  long  which  they  held  before  them.  The 
nephews,  imcles,  sisters,  brothers,  and  other  relatives  of  the  triumphant 
braves  gave  horses  and  other  presents  to  them  to  be  given  away. 

The  dance  continued  until  the  war  leader  ordered  it  to  cease.  After 
this  the  oath  bundle  was  brought  out  to  decide  contested  coups.  He  then 
withdrew  and  went  out  of  the  camp  where  he  stayed  until  he  could  raise 
another  war  party,  for  most  partisans  and  warriors  went  out  on  four  war- 
paths in  succession;  for  to  be  successful  in  four  warpaths,  one  after  another, 
was  the  acme  of  greatness.  When  a  successful  war  party  returned,  a  white 
oak  tree  about  two  feet  in  circumference  was  cut  down,  peeled,  sharpened, 
and  set  up  in  the  ground  to  make  a  war  post.  It  was  painted  red,  and  on  it, 
in  charcoal,  were  drawn  the  exploits  of  the  party.  The  scalps  taken  were 
depicted  as  stretched  on  netted  hoops  and  suspended  from  sticks.  Dead 
enemies  were  shown  as  headless  bodies.  The  scalp  dance  was  held  around 
this  stake.  It  was  the  partisan's  ambition  to  be  able  to  set  up  four  of  these 
posts,  one  at  each  point  of  the  compass,  just  outside  the  village. 

After  the  scalp  dance,  no  one  was  supposed  to  go  near  it,  but  from  time 
to  time  people  would  clear  away  the  grass  and  leave  the  clean  smooth  earth 
about  it  in  a  large  bare  circular  space.  If  the  family  of  the  partisan  or 
"post  owner"  caught  them  at  this,  they  would  make  them  many  costly 
presents. 
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Coups  and  War  Honors,  The  Iowa  warrior  strove  to  obtain  as  many  as 
possible  of  a  series  of  graded  titles  accorded  to  those  who  performed  certain 
specified  feats  of  valor,  especially  since  these  carried  with  them  desirable 
social  perquisites.  Each  man  tried  to  be  known  by  as  many  of  these  titles 
as  possible,  or  to  have  it  said  by  the  people  that  he  had  earned  such  a  title 
so  many  times,  such  another  so  many.  Of  course  the  primary  titles  were 
most  sought  for.  These  titles  were  of  three  classes,  and  are,  in  order  of  their 
importance: — 

1.  Watcle,  "  successful  partisan,"  the  greatest  title  a  man  could  possibly 
receive,  given  only  to  bundle  owners  who  conducted  victorious  war  parties; 
a  hunt  leader  (gixrowatogera)  who  was  attacked  and  whose  men  fought  off 
the  foe  was  entitled  to  great  honor  also. 

2.  Wabothage,  "foe  killer,"  the  term  applied  to  a  man  who  actually 
killed  a  foe.    This  is  next  in  rank  to  the  preceding. 

3.  The  following  honors  are  all  third  rate  and  all  belong  to  the  same 
group,  being  of  equal  value.    There  is  no  order  of  precedence : — 

(a)  Ucka'o**,  "coup  striker,"  a  term  applied  to  the  first  two  men  to  strike 
a  foe,  living  or  dead. 

(b)  Paruthe,  "  head  cutter."  Galloping  up  to  the  body  of  a  fallen  enemy 
a  man  would  make  the  motions  of  cutting  off  the  head  or  nose,  or  if  he  had 
time  he  would  actually  do  so.    For  this  he  received  the  title. 

(c)  A^odulte,  "scalper"  given  the  man  who  secured  an  enemy's  scalp. 
In  scalping,  the  bowstring  was  tied  around  the  top  of  the  victim's  head,  a 
knife  cut  made  under  its  guidance,  and  the  scalp  ripped  off. 

(d)  Na'^thudilte,  "lock  taker,"  awarded  to  the  warrior  who  succeeded 
in  cutting  a  lock  of  hair,  other  than  the  scalplock,  from  a  fallen  foe. 

A  War  Custom,  The  Iowa  braves  often  ate  the  heart  of  an  enemy  in 
order  to  attain  the  bravery  of  their  fallen  foe.  Brothers  were  not  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  same  heart  lest  it  breed  enmity  between  them.  Another 
custom  was  to  swallow  a  small  turtle  alive.  If  it  could  be  kept  down,  the 
warrior  would  be  brave  and  tenacious  of  life.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
Menomini  and  Omaha  custom.  Many  powerful  men  had  live  animals, 
such  as  turtles,  resident  in  their  bodies  and  could,  it  is  said,  cough  them  up 
and  show  them  on  occasion. 

The  Braves,  Various  honors  were  shown  those  who  had  achieved  war 
titles.  Every  chief  was  entitled  to  two  body  guards  who  also  acted  as 
camp  police  or  soldiers  (waiak'ida)  and  these  he  chose  from  among  the  titled 
braves.  Very  brave  men  had  the  right  to  be  tattooed  on  the  breast,  some- 
thing which  is  also  true  of  the  Kansa  and  Osage.  Those  who  were  entitled 
to  this  honor  "had  to  sit  down  four  days  before  it  was  done  to  them." 

If  a  youth  wishes  to  wear  an  eagle  feather  in  the  dance  he  repairs  to  a 
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waiak'ida  or  some  other  brave  and  gives  him  a  horse  or  some  other  rich 
present  with  a  request  to  that  effect: —  "I  give  you  the  right  to  wear  an 
eagle  feather  and  to  boast  that  you  did  what  I  did  on  such  and  such  an 
occasion." 

While  the  writer  believes  that  few  of  the  above  distinctions  were 
confined  to  the  waiak'ida  alone,  since  the  latter,  after  all,  were  only  ap- 
pointed oflScers,  but  to  all  braves,  the  following  pri\ileges  and  duties  were 
the  especial  prerogatives  of  thie  soldiers: — 

(a)  Exemption  from  vengeance,  blood  or  otherwise,  at  the  hands  of 
those  whom  they  had  injured  during  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

(b)  The  privilege  of  being  present  even  at  feasts  given  by  the  chiefs. 
In  fact  they  were  always  invited  to  feasts  in  the  chiefs'  lodges. 

(c)  Whipping  ungrateful  friends  from  other  tribes.  A  waiak'ida  who 
frequently  \Tsited  some  friend  in  another  tribe,  say  the  Oto,  without  receiv- 
ing a  horse  from  his  host,  waited  until  the  Oto  visited  him,  when  he  had  the 
culprit  taken  and  bound  to  a  tree.  Then  he  would  approach  and  count 
one  of  his  coups,  striking  the  captive,  who  was  then  released  and  given 
a  horse  by  his  captor  amid  the  whoops,  laughter,  and  approval  of  the 
assembled  Iowa.  Such  a  gentle  rebuke  was  thought  to  be  conducive  to 
increased  friendship  between  the  tribes. 

(d)  To  walk  about  the  village  of  an  evening  wearing  the  "crow"  eagle 
feather  bustle.  None  but  braves  were  permitted  to  do  this.  It  advertised 
their  position  in  society. 

The  following  were  the  recognized  duties  of  the  waiak'ida: — 

(a)  As  camp  police  and  protectors  the  waiak'ida  prevented  quarrels, 
and  guarded  the  camp  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

(b)  Keeping  men  in  line  when  charging  the  foe  that  none  might  break 
away  and  attack  alone. 

(c)  Keeping  men  in  line  when  surrounding  and  charging  the  buffalo 
herd  until  the  chief  orders  the  attack. 

(d)  Preventing  people  from  camping  ahead  of  the  tent  of  the  officer  of 
the  day  when  on  the  move,  and  assigning  the  individuals  of  their  band 
their  camping  spot. 

(e)  Keeping  order  during  ceremonies.  Children  were  forbidden  to  ride 
on  horseback  during  the  dance  of  the  buffalo  shamans,  for  example,  lest  the 
shamans  should  shoot  them  with  magic  arrows.  The  soldiers  had  to  restrain 
the  children. 

(f)  Inflicting  punishment.  This  was  the  well  known  flogging  or  ''soldier 
killing"  of  the  Plains  without  the  common  accompaniment  of  the  destrue* 
tion  of  property.  It  was  dealt  out  in  two  ways :  an  offender  might  be  flogged 
on  the  spot,  without  ceremony,  or,  if  he  resisted,  or  afterwards  complained* 
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he  might  be  visited  by  all  the  waiak'ida,  captured,  brought  to  some  lodge 
or  public  place,  stripped,  and  bound.  Then  each  waiak'ida  would  step  up 
and  count  his  coups,  saying:  "At  such  a  place  and  time  I  hit  a  man  who 
looked  just  like  this  one."    Then  he  struck  the  victim. 

As  an  example  of  "soldier  killing"  the  following  incident  was  related." — 
A  white  man  who  was  married  into  the  Iowa  tribe  thought  that  he  could 
over-ride  the  authority  of  the  soldiers,  so  when  the  leader  of  the  day  pitched 
his  tent,  the  squaw  man  tried  to  go  on  ahead  to  a  tempting  clump  of  trees. 
He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  was  stopped  by  the  chief's  two  waiak'ida  who 
rained  blows  on  his  horses'  heads  with  their  quirts  until  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  back.  The  squaw  man  was  very  angry  and  publicly  declared  his 
contempt  for  the  soldiers  who,  in  due  course,  heard  of  his  threats  and  repaired 
in  a  body  to  his  lodge.  When  he  saw  them  coming  he  tried  to  beg  off,  claim- 
ing that  he  had  only  spoken  in  fun,  but  his  excuses  were  unavailing  and  he 
was  severely  thrashed. 

The  waiak'ida  were  also  scouts,  and  it  was  one  of  their  duties  to  observe 
the  approach  of  enemies  and  report  it  to  the  heralds,  who  announced  the 
approach  of  danger  to  the  village.  The  waiak^ida  then  kept  the  warriors 
in  line  and  prevented  a  premature  charge,  just  as  was  done  on  the  buffalo 
hunt.  Each  band  chief  had  two  waiak'ida  allotted  to  him  as  assistants. 
Each  chief  had  his  own  lodge  in  which  the  soldiers  dwelt  with  him. 


CEREMONIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  dances  and  societies  of  the  Iowa  may  be  divided  into  four  groups: 
namely,  war  dances,  social  dances,  animal  and  mystery  dances  including 
the  medicine  dance,  and  modern  religious  dances. 

The  first  group  is  made  up  of  unorganized  dances  performed,  as  the 
name  implies,  always  in  connection  with  war.  It  includes  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  ritual  of  the  gens  war  bundles,  the  war,  discovery, 
xHctory,  and  scalp  dances.  Only  the  last  dance  was  participated  in  by 
women,  and  was  held  around  a  painted  post  upon  which  the  exploits  of 
the  victorious  war  party  were  depicted.  This  resembles  the  painted  war 
posts  of  the  Iroquois  and  others  much  farther  east. 

The  second  group  of  dances  is  composed  of  social  and  military  cere- 
monies of  the  true  Plains  type  performed  for  the  most  part  by  organized  soci- 
eties with  definite  officers.  These  societies  were  purely  social,  or  military, 
and  essentially  non-religious.  They  took  part  in  all  public  celebrations  and 
state  occasions,  befriended  the  poor  or  infirm,  and  condoled  with  those  in 
mourning. 
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These  societies  usually  sprang  from  a  dream  of  the  founder,  although 
some  are  obviously  not  native  to  the  tribe,  even  though  so  considered  by  the 
Iowa.  The  officers  were  appointed  and  instructed  by  the  founder,  who 
acted  as  leader,  and  on  his  death  the  officer  best  acquainted  with  the  ritual 
took  his  place.  The  societies  seem  not  to  have  been  graded,  admission  was 
free  and  depended  merely  upon  the  candidate  agreeing  to  observe  certain 
requisite  conditions  as  to  dress,  actions,  etc.  There  was  no  age  limit,  but 
those  socially  ineligible  might  be  debarred.  A  person  might  belong  to  as 
many  societies  at  one  time  as  he  could  afford,  or  as  would  admit  him. 

Some  of  the  societies  "belonged  to  the  braves,  or  the  chiefs,"  that  is» 
membership  was  limited  to  the  royalty  or  nobility.  In  others,  the  officers 
or  chorus  had  to  be  the  sons  or  daughters  of  chiefs  or  nobles.  Each  society 
owned  a  certain  ritual  of  speech,  song,  and  dance,  and  its  own  costume, 
paraphernalia,  and  painting. 

Rivalry  was  keen  between  the  military  societies,  and  each  tried  to  be 
represented  on  every  •  warpath.  Coups  counted  by  members  increased 
the  society's  prestige,  and  the  organization  was  allowed  to  boast  of  them. 
Hence,  each  society  courted  the  membership  of  braves,  and  tried  to  outdo 
all  others.  The  rival  associations  par  excellence  were  the  tukala  and  mawa* 
tani,  who,  while  also  posing  as  rivals  among  the  Ponca,  curiously  enough 
do  not  seem  to  bear  this  opposing  relationship  among  the  Dakota,  where 
the  tukala  presumably  originated.  On  the  contrary,  the  Iowa  societies 
are  more  like  the  Foxes  and  Lumpwoods  of  the  Crow.  The  fact  that  the 
society  which  corresponds  with  the  lumpwoods  is  called  mawatani,  which  is 
Dakota  for  Mandan,  is  significant.  However,  the  Iowa  (and  Ponca) 
custom  of  members  of  one  society  stealing  wives  from  the  other,  finds  no 
parallel  among  the  Mandan-Hidatsa,  or  the  Sioux,  who  borrowed  the 
associations  directly  from  the  Mandan,  though  the  usage  is  a  prominent 
feature  among  the  Crow. 

The  next  group  is  that  of  the  animal  or  mystery  dances,  including  the 
medicine  dance.  This  series  of  dances  is  made  up  of  strictly  religious  and 
ritualistic  performances  built  up  around  sacred  bundles  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  medicine  dance)  and  is  of  the  Central  Algonkin  type.  Indeed,  most 
of  these  ceremonies  are  found  in  very  similar  form  among  the  Algonkin 
of  the  Woodlands.  They  bear  every  indication  of  being  old  among  the 
Iowa,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  red  bean,  or  mescal  bundle  cere- 
mony, which  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  informants  declare  to  have 
come  from  the  Pawnee. 

Most  of  the  minor  ceremonies  consist  of  the  repetition  of  rituals  in  song, 
chant,  or  speeches,  based  on  dream  revelations  made  to  an  ancient  founder* 
a  feast,  the  ceremonial  production  or  opening  of  the  bundle,  and  mimetic 
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dances,  in  which  the  performers  were  disguised  as  the  animals  which  gave 
their  power  to  the  society.  Some  of  these  bimdle  societies,  all  of  which 
were  at  least  semi-secret,  had  to  do  with  war,  and  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  war  and  the  mystery  dances  is  therefore  not  always  as  sharp 
as  we  have  made  it  in  this  paper.  Other  societies  had  as  their  object  the 
cure  of  the  sick  and  wounded  through  the  aid  of  their  animal  patrons  invoked 
by  the  members  as  shamans.  Membership  in  these  societies  may  have 
depended  upon  dreams  to  some  extent,  but  it  was  requisite  to  purchase 
admission  and  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  ritual  at  a  high  price. 

The  medicine  dance  stands  alone  as  the  ancient  religious  society  of  the 
Iowa,  par  excellence.  It  resembled  the  other  societies  of  this  group  in  that 
it  was  a  secret  order  of  shamans,  to  which  admission  was  gained  by  purchase, 
but  differed  in  that  it  had  fixed  officers,  a  lengthy  ritual  which  had  to  be 
learned  verbatim,  an  elaborate  initiation,  and  a  code  of  morality. 

As  practised  by  the  Iowa  the  medicine  dance  resembled  the  Dakota- 
Winnebago  ceremony  rather  than  that  of  the  Central  Algonkin.  It  lacked 
progressive  degrees,  was  not  founded  upon  a  myth  dealing  with  the  culture 
hero,  and  the  members  were  divided  into  four  bands  with  their  respective 
leaders.  As  among  the  Algonkin,  admission  could  be  secured  purely  through 
purchase,  or  (also  by  purchase  in  a  lesser  degree)  in  the  place  of  a  deceased 
member.  It  likewise  possessed  an  identical  lodge  building  and  parapher- 
nalia with  the  Algonkin,  and  the  so-called  "shooting"  ceremony  is,  of 
course,  the  same  as  that  found  wherever  the  society  occurs,  even  in  the 
aberrant  Omaha  and  Ponca  types.  As  among  the  other  Siouan,  the  society 
is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Algonkin  and  even  some  of  the  songs  are 
still  sung  in  an  Algonkin  dialect  unintelligible  to  them.  Thb  dance  will  be 
treated  in  a  later  publication. 

The  last  group,  the  religious  dances  and  societies  of  modem  origin, 
comprises  the  ghost  dance  religion  and  the  peyote.  All  are  tinctured  with 
Christianity,  and  all  have  ancient  conservative  features.  The  story  of 
their  introduction  is  doubtless  parallel  with  that  of  the  introduction  of  the 
ancient  dances,  but,  as  their  advent  is  more  recent,  the  whole  story  is  avail- 
able. It  seems  that  the  social  and  religious  history  of  all  the  Woodland  and 
Central  Siouan  tribes,  since  record  has  been  kept  of  them  by  the  whites, 
has  been  one  of  revival,  change,  and  innovation  and  doubtless  the  same 
conditions  obtained  ages  before  European  advent. 

The  peyote  cult  has  caused  all  those  ancient  practices  of  the  Iowa,  which 
were  still  in  vogue  at  its  introduction  to  be  cast  aside,  and  if,  as  bids  fair  to 
be  the  case,  now  that  the  Iowa  are  no  longer  numerous  and  their  culture 
virile,  it  persists  a  few  generations,  the  whole  of  Iowa  culture  as  such  will  be 
obliterated,  and  a  more  profound  change  made  than  any  other  influence 
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has  ever  effected.  This  cult,  founded  on  a  mixture  of  biblical  and  pagan 
teachings^  with  a  new  and  semi-christian  code  of  morality,  combined  with  a 
curious  ceremony  in  which  the  peyote  plant  is  eaten  for  its  supposedly 
narcotic  effects,  is  frowned  upon  both  by  the  Government  and  missionaries 
as  a  peculiar  form  of  the  drug  habit.  It  does,  however,  seem  to  destroy 
the  desire  of  the  user  to  drink  alcoholic  liquors  or  to  use  tobacco,  and,  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  leave  any  e\dl  effects  after  taking,  is  not  an  unmixed  evil. 
J.  0.  Dorsey  refers  to  a  dance  now  obsolete  which  does  not  fit  in  any  of 
our  categories.^  This  was  the  introduced  green  com  dance.  He  says: — 
"This  dance  did  not  originate  with  the  Iowa:  It  is  said  that  the  Sac  tribe 
obtained  it  from  the  Shawnee.  It  is  held  after  night.  Men  and  women 
dance  together,  and  if  any  women  or  men  wish  to  leave  their  consorts  they 
do  it  at  this  dance  and  mate  anew,  nothing  being  urged  against  it." 


Societies  and  Social  Dances. 


THE   HELOCKA   society. 


This  society,  the  Iowa  claim,  was  founded  by  themselves  and  introduced 
elsewhere  among  other  tribes,  including  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  society  are  held  either  outdoors  or  inside  a  round  wooden 
house  with  a  conical  roof.  This  house  is  called  wa'^kotci,  an  antique  word 
the  meaning  of  which  is  now  forgotten,  or  by  the  more  modern  term  hel'ocka 
watcitci.  The  society  is  composed  of  the  following  officers  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  members: — 

1  leader  or  "song  starter"  who  owns  the  dance  called  heKocka  dotu"a. 
4  rulers  or  heads  (hel'ugra)  chosen  by  the  leader. 

4  female  singers  (ni'awalaj^)  chosen  by  the  hel'ugra.  Chiefs'  daughters 
are  always  chosen  for  these  positions.  . 

4  male  singers  (o'^Ike)  chosen  by  the  female  singers. 
4  female  singers  (ni'awalaj6)  chosen  by  the  preceding. 

2  waiters  (wa'ruta^). 
X  members. 

There  are  no  whip  bearers,  as  among  the  Kansa  and  Osage,  where  the 
Iowa  have  seen  them.  The  positions  the  members  assume  in  the  dance 
lodge  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  1.  The  dance  leader 
and  waiters  have  no  fixed  positions,  but  move  about. 

When  the  leader  or  owner  of  the  dance  wishes  to  call  a  ceremony  he 
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gathers  the  society  and  thus  addresses  them: — "Collect  game  and  other 
good  food  and  cook  it,  for  we  are  about  to  give  a  hel'ocka  dance  to  the  tribe. 
Bring  lots  of  food  and  we'll  dance.  Paint,  and  you  warriors  put  on  your 
deer  hair  roaches,  perfume  yourselves  and  bring  your  little  flutes  or  whistles. 
Carry  your  war  clubs." 

The  members  then  begin  to  prepare.  They  all  get  together  to  paint. 
Many  pat  their  palms  in  paint  and  then  stamp  them  on  their  faces  and 
bodies.  Only  the  braves  (of  any  status)  are  allowed  to  wear  the  deer  hair 
roach,  and  formerly  only  they  were  allowed  to  wear  the  "crow"  or  eagle 
feather  bustle.  The  braves  also  bound  bunches  of  grass  on  their  legs 
below  the  knees,  on  their  heads,  and  thrust  it  in  their  belts  that  everyone 
might  know  who  they  were.     Those  who  had  been  to  war  in  winter  painted 


Fig.  1.  Diagram  of  the  Helcx;ka  Dance.  A,  drum;  B.  leaden  at  ceremonial  points  of 
compan:  C,  male  singers  chosen  by  female  singers;  D.  female  singers;  E,  female  singers 
chosen  by  male  singers. 

their  legs  white  up  to  their  knees  to  show  how  deep  the  snow  had  been 
when  they  set  out,  for  this  dance  is  considered  a  "  brave  dance." 

Before  the  indoor  ceremony,  when  all  were  ready,  they  often  went  the 
rounds  of  the  village,  dancing  before  every  camp;  this  was  especially  preva- 
lent in  the  evening.  When  they  did  this  the  lodge  owners  were  in  honor 
bound  to  come  out  and  make  presents  which  the  dancers  divided  among 
themselves.  After  this  open  air  performance  they  went  to  the  heFocka 
lodge  and  danced  there. 

Catlin  gives  the  following  notes  on  what  he  calls  the  war  dance,  or 
Eh-Ros-Ka,  which  is  probably  the  helocka.  Its  connection  with  war  is 
not  now  so  pronounced  as  in  Catlin 's  time,  and  several  features  may  always 
have  had  counterparts  in  the  real  Iowa  war  dance: — 
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''The  War  Dance,  which  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  spirited  modes  of  the 
American  Indians,  is  danced  by  the  warriors  before  starting  on  a  war  excursion,  and 
as  often  after  they  have  returned,  making  their  boasts  how  they  are  going  to  slay 
their  enemies  in  battle,  or  how  they  have  met  them  and  taken  their  scalps,  to  be 
carried  through  the  dance  by  their  women  and  children,  &c.  &c.  It  is  a  long  and 
tiresome  dance  if  given  entire,  and  is  divided  into  the  number  of  parts  named  and 
described  below. 

EH-ROS-KA, 
The  Warrior's  Dance. 

This  exciting  part  of  the  war  dance  is  generally  given  after  a  party  have  returned 
from  war,  as  a  boast,  and  oftentimes  when  not  at  war,  is  given  as  an  amusement 
merely. 

The  song  in  this  dance  seems  to  be  addressed  to  the  body  of  an  enemy,  from  its 
name,  Eh-Ro&-ka,  meaning  the  body,  the  tribe,  or  war  party,  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual, although  the  beginning  of  the  song  is  addressed  to  an  individual  chief  or 
warrior  of  the  enemies  party,  thus: 

0-tarpaI 

Why  run  you  from  us  when  you 

Are  the  most  powerful? 

But  it  was  not  you, 
0-ta-paI 

It  was  your  body  that  run. 

It  was  your  body,  0-ta-paI 

It  was  your  body  that  run. 


(WA-SISSICA)  THE  WAR  SONG 

is  sung  for  the  last  part  of  this  dance,  and  the  movement  in  the  dance  is  quickened « 
beginning  with  —  the  ejaculation  — 

How-al    How-al 
0-ta-paI 

I  am  proud  of  being  at  home  I 
I  am  proud,  0-tarpaI  I  am  proud 
I  am  at  home  —  my  enemy  run 
I  am  proud,  I  am  proud,  0-ta-pa! 

Such  is  near  the  interpretation  of  this  song  —  and,  like  this,  the  various  parts  of  the 
war  dance  are  accompanied  with  boasts  and  threats  upon  an  enemy  to  whom  the 
songs  are  usually  addressed."  ^ 

"  The  Approaching  dance  is  a  spirited  part  of  the  Wear  Dance,  in  which  the  danoera 
are  by  their  gestures  exhibiting  the  mode  of  advancing  upon  an  enemy,  by  hunting 
out  and  following  up  the  track,  discovering  the  enemy,  and  preparing  for  the  attack, 
&c.,  and  the  song  for  this  dance  runs  thus:  — 

1  CatUn.  (c).  18-20. 
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0-ta-pa! 

I  am  creeping  on  your  track, 

Keep  on  your  guard,  0-ta-pa! 

Or  I  will  hop  on  your  back, 

I  will  hop  on  you,  I  will  hop  on  you. 

Stand  back,  my  friends,  I  see  them; 
The  enemies  are  here,  I  see  them! 
They  are  in  a  good  place, 
Don't  move,  I  see  them!  ^ 
&c.        &c.        &c. 

When  a  prominent  man,  say  a  chief  or  a  brave,  lost  a  child  the  hel'ocka 
members  often  went  over  to  "  help  him  mourn."  They  would  weep,  slash 
themselves,  and  let  the  blood  drip  on  the  ground,  run  skewers  through  their 
flesh,  and  sing  wailing  songs.  One  song,  referring  to  the  daughter  of  a 
chief  was: —  "If  I  had  power  to  stand  her  up,  I'd  stand  her  up."  They 
would  give  presents  to  the  mourners,  perhaps  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
horses.  They  also  made  presents  to  the  very  poor.  Therefore,  the  hel'ocka 
was  considered  a  helpful  as  w^Il  as  a  social  society. 


TUKALA  SOCIETY. 

The  tdkala  '  and  mdwatani  societies  were  famous  as  rival  organizations 
and  flourished  up  to  within  the  memory  of  Towhee  and  Springer.  The 
last  survivor  of  either,  a  mawatani,  died  about  1906.  In  war,  the  societies 
strove  their  hardest  to  outdo  each  other  in  bravery  and  sometimes  rival 
war  parties  made  up  entirety  of  members  of  the  societies,  went  out.  They 
vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  could  give  the  most  brilliant  social  functions, 
and  members  of  either  society  tried  to  steal  the  wives  of  members  of  the 
other,  although  this  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  officers.  They  chose  opposite 
styles  of  dress,  paint,  and  regalia,  and  played  against  each  other  in  games. 

The  officers  of  the  tukala  society  were : — 

2  leaders  (dotohii") 

4  drum  chiefs  (real  chiefs  of  subgentes) 

4  assistants  (idtigeHi) 

4  women  singers  (canwalatc£) 

4  "tails"  (th'injemgera) 

2  waiters  (warutan)  (chiefs'  sons  were  always  chosen) 

100  (?)  members 


1  CatUn.  (c).  23.  footnote. 

t  The  meanlnc  of  the  name  ia  not  known,  but  Dave  Towhee  suggeited  "coyote,"  though 
be  afteiwards  retracted  the  suggestion.  The  origin  of  both  the  tukala  and  mawatani  is  so 
ancient  that  no  one  remembers  what  it  was. 
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The  leaders  wore  bufPalo  robes,  with  eagle  feathers  and  otter  fur  strips 
sewn  at  intervals  down  the  back.  All  members  cut  their  hair  short  around 
the  sides  of  the  head»  banged  it  over  the  eyes,  and  let  it  grow  long  on  top. 
They  wore  eagle  feathers  with  their  bottoms  wrapped  in  otter  fur,  and 
painted  in  red  and  white,  i.  e.,  they  were  stripped  to  the  clout  and  painted 
the  body  red  and  face  white,  or  vice  versa.  They  also  used  bells  instead 
of  rattles.  When  they  went  to  war  they  might  never  flee  but  were  obliged 
to  fight  to  the  death.  If  they  dropped  anything  they  had  to  hire  a  brave 
to  pick  it  up  for  them,  and  if  they  were  thrown  from  their  horses  or  fell, 
they  had  to  wait  until  some  one,  preferably  a  brave,  raised  them.  For 
this  assistance  they  gave  a  large  reward,  generally  a  horse. 

As  illustrating  thb  obligation  it  is  told  of  a  ttikala  man  named  Ta'^ak- 
wiin*  (Wants-to-be-chief)  that  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  lay  in  the 
road  for  hours.  As  no  one  came,  he  at  last  got  up,  and  gave  his  horse  to  the 
first  person  he  met,  an  old  squaw,  to  whom  he  told  the  story  of  his  mishap. 

Anyone  could  join  the  ttlkala  who  was  willing  to  live  up  to  the  obliga- 
tions; initiation  was  free  and  consisted  merely  in  adopting  the  characteristic 
hair  cut  and  regalia  and  joining  the  dances.  Any  person  might  go  to  a 
company  of  assembled  tukala  and  offer  them  a  tied  package  of  tobacco. 
This  could  not  be  opened  until  some  one  gave  him  a  horse.  When  it  was 
opened  he  was  taken  in  as  a  guest  and  all  members  present  showered  him 
with  gifts. 

The  tukala  had  the  privilege,  which  seems  peculiar  to  them  and  not  to 
the  m&watani,  of  causing  persons  to  cease  mourning.  When  a  prominent 
Iowa  lost  a  member  of  his  family,  it  was  customary  for  the  various  organiza- 
tions to  cease  their  functions  for  the  time  being.  After  a  few  days  the 
tukala  might  hold  a  council  and  decide  to  put  a  stop  to  the  general  gloom 
pervading  the  camp.  They  prepared  a  feast  and  sent  for  the  mourner  whom 
they  caused  to  be  led  into  their  midst.  Then  one  of  the  leaders  would  say 
to  him:  "We  want  to  dance.  It  is  true  we  stopped  out  of  respect  to  you, 
but  now  we've  let  you  have  so  many  days,  and  we  should  like  to  begin 
again.  May  we  begin?"  If  the  mourner  said,  "Yes,"  and  he  invariably 
did,  the  tukala  leader  went  on.  "  Well,  we  won't  do  it  right  away,  we  are 
going  to  make  it  right  with  you  first."  Then  they  would  give  him  many 
presents  to  make  all  well  with  him  again. 

Ttikala  endeavored  to  steal  the  wives  of  mdwatani  whenever  they  could 
though  their  leaders  inveighed  against  the  practice.  If  the  woman  stolen 
by  a  tukala  (or  by  a  m^watani  from  a  tukala)  was  the  wife  of  a  very  promi- 
nent and  popular  man,  the  braves  (waiak'ida)  might  go  directly  over  and 
take  her  away  from  her  abductor  and  restore  her  to  her  husband,  who 
himself  app>ears  to  have  pretended  to  be  unmoved  by  the  loss.     The  braves 
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also  made  him  gifts  to  overlook  the  theft.  The  thief  durst  not  keep  her  for 
fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers  who  might  beat  or  even  kill  him  if  he 
resisted.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  was  the  part  of  the  thief's  parents  to 
make  good  the  loss  of  the  bereaved  husband  by  presents. 

In  playing  lacrosse  ttikala  and  m^watani  often  opposed  each  other. 
Ordinarily  in  the  lacrosse  game  the  sticks  of  all  the  players  were  shuffled 
and  a  blindfolded  man  picked  out  two  at  a  time  and  laid  them  in  separate 
heaps  until  two  equal  sides  were  chosen  and  the  ball  stick  pile  exhausted, 
but  if  the  two  societies  were  present  he  might  then  say:  "  You  ttikala,  take 
such  a  side,  and  you  m&watani,  the  other."  So  they  took  sides  with  the 
players  as  societies,  and  never  as  individuals. 

MAWATANI  SOCIETY. 

The  m&watani  society  had  the  same  number  of  officials  and  members 
as  the  ttikala,  and  their  titles  were  the  same,  except  that  in  each  case  the 
name  of  the  society  was  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  office,  as  mdwatani 
didugerd  or  tukala  didugerii. 

2  leaders  4  women  singers 

4  drum  chiefs  2  waiters 

4  assistants  100  (?)  members 
4  tails 

Like  the  tukala,  the  mdwatani  had  their  special  drum,  but  instead  of 
bells  they  used  little  deer-hoof  rattles.  The  leaders  wore  bujffalo  robes 
which  were  cut  at  the  top  and  the  fringe  so  made  was  wrapped  with  otter- 
skin  streamers  with  beads  and  red  feathers  at  the  ends. 

The  members  shaved  one  half  the  head  and  let  the  hair  on  the  other  half 
grow  long  and  flowing.  This  may  connect  them  with  the  "Half  shaved 
Heads"  society  of  the  Mandan.  They  caught  up  the  lock  over  the  fore- 
head and  bound  it  with  otter  fur.  They  wore  bunches  of  hawk  and  owl 
feathers  with  one  red  plume  in  the  midst  on  their  heads  and  they  went  naked, 
painted  in  yellow  and  blue  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  opposing  colors 
of  the  tukala. 

The  leaders  were  accustomed  to  announce  that  at  such  a  time  they  would 
give  a  feast  in  honor  of  their  drum  chiefs.  (In  both  the  mawatani  and  tukala 
societies  the  drum  chiefs  were  also  the  chiefs  of  subgentes,  outside  of  the 
organization  their  prestige  in  the  society  was  supposed  to  lend  prestige  and 
make  for  order.)  Everyone  would  then  prepare  the  best  of  food.  When  the 
dance  came  off  every  member  had  a  song  which  he  sang  if  called  on  and 
when  he  did  so  he  had  to  give  a  big  present.    There  were  other  songs> 
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however,  which  imposed  no  such  duty  on  the  singer.  Between  songs  the 
drum  chiefs  preached  to  the  society  on  morality  and  right  conduct. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  ceremony  the  assistants,  who  had  been  runniog 
it,  tiuned  it  over  to  the  ''tails,"  who  would  announce  how  much  longer  the 
performance  was  to  last.  They  then  sang  an  eating  song  and  waiters  served 
the  food.  Before  the  members  could  commence,  a  brave  was  called  upon 
to  tell  them  to  do  so,  and  they  were  obliged  to  finish  every  crumb  of  their 
portions,  or  ebe  find  someone  else  to  eat  it  for  them,  and  pay  a  fine  of  a 
deer,  some  pumpkins,  or  some  other  eatable  at  the  next  dance.  All  these 
things,  including  this  type  of  ceremony,  were  also  found  among  the  tiikala. 

In  April,  they  challenged  the  ttlkala  at  lacrosse,  and  after  the  game 
season,  as  April  is  generally  referred  to  by  the  Iowa,  they  were  apt  to  go  on 
the  warpath.  They  too  had  the  no-flight  obligation,  and  the  obligation 
never  to  pick  up  dropped  articles  or  themselves.  Whenever  they  got  up  a 
feast,  or  indeed  attempted  anything,  the  tukala  would  strive  to  outdo  them 
at  the  same  time,  and  they  followed  the  movements  of  the  tukala  with  the 
same  end  in  view.  The  chiefs  are  said  to  have  gotten  up  these  societies, 
but  no  one  now  knows  why  or  how. 


BRAVES   DANCE. 

The  function  of  this  society  (kafugera  waci)  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
publicly  entertaining  other  tribes  when  they  came  to  visit,  and  the  like. 
These  people  had  their  special  drum  and  peace  pipe  and  the  followitlg 
officers: — 

1  leader  (who  bore  a  straight  feathered  lance  or  staff) 
4  assistants  (braves'  sons) 

2  women  singers  (braves'  daughters) 

They  had  a  feast  of  venison  at  stated  intervals,  and  performed  a  peculiar 
dance  by  hopping  around.  When  another  tribe  came  to  visit  the  Iowa 
they  would  get  out  their  peace  pipe  and  all  would  dress  and  paint  and  men 
and  women,  would  mount  their  spotted  or  race  horses  and  ride  out  in  full 
regalia,  first  around  the  \asitors,  then  around  their  own  people,  performing 
a  sort  of  welcoming  dance  on  horseback.  They  had  their  own  songs, 
peculiar  to  them.     The  society  has  long  been  obsolete. 

Catlin  speaks  of  a  welcome  dance  and  song,  which  may  have  been  this 
dance.    He  says: — 

This  peculiar  dance  is  given  to  a  stranger,  or  strangers,  whom  they  are  decided 
to  welcome  in  their  village;  and  out  of  respect  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  they 
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are  expressing  this  welcome,  the  musicians  and  all  the  spectators  rise  upon  their  feet 
while  it  is  being  danced. 

The  song  is  at  first  a  lament  for  some  friend,  or  friends,  who  are  dead  or  gone 
away,  and  ends  in  a  gay  and  lively  and  cheerful  step,  whilst  they  are  annoimcing 
that  the  friend  to  whom  they  are  addressing  it  is  received  into  the  place  which  has 
been  left.* 

ACTING    DEAD  DANCE. 

This  society  (tc^!u°waci)  was  founded  by  a  man  who  blackened  his  face 
and  fasted  to  obtain  power  in  the  usual  way.  The  white  wolf  took  pity  on 
hira,  and  appearing  in  a  dream  spoke  as  follows :*  —  "I  have  interest  in  the 
Powers  Above.  I  have  pity  on  you  peopl^,  for  I  am  myself  a  sort  of  wa- 
kanda,  and  I  shall  help  you." 

The  wolf  then  proceeded  to  give  him  the  ritual  of  the  society.  When 
the  founder  had  learned  it  he  proceeded  to  call  together  his  friends  and 
impart  the  news  to  them.     He  selected  officers  as  follows: — 

1  leader  (originally  founder) 

2  pigeon  feather  bonnet  w^earers 
2  crooked  staff  bearers 

4  servants  or  waiters 
X  members 

The  founder  commanded  all  those  who  desired  to  be  members  to  let 
their  hair  grow  till  it  fell  to  their  waists.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
shaved  head  with  the  standing  roach  was  the  typical  Iowa  hair  dressing,  and 
this  was  the  only  requirement  for  admission.  "  It  was  a  long  hair  lodge," 
said  Dave  Tow^hee,  my  informant.  Each  member  was  further  ordered  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  buffalo  rawhide  rattle,  gourd  rattles  being  taboo.  The 
crooked  staves  were  hung  with  feathers,  and  were  called  ugrepactuce. 

The  dance  itself  was  not  unlike  the  hel6cka.  It  was  led  by  the  crooked 
staff  bearers  and  the  pigeon  headdress  wearers  dancing  two  and  two.  All 
had  their  hair  flowing  and  were  naked.  The  dancers,  howling  like  wolves 
would  go  about  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  village  and  dance  before 
the  lodges.     If  the  four  leaders  entered  anywhere,  the  others  followed. 

This  society  which  is  now  long  extinct,  is  reputed  to  have  had  the  great- 
est number  of  brave  members  of  any  Iowa  organization.  On  one  occasion 
two  famous  chiefs  Gd^ikfi  Wacace  (Osage-chief)  and  Notcininga  (No-heart) 
both  members,  were  on  the  warpath.     Osage-chief  killed  the  first  enemy 


I  CatUn.  (b).  vol.  2.  31,  footnote. 

>  This  i8  a  typical  wolf  dream  speech,  the  wording  is  nearly  Identical  for  other  societies 
frho  were  befMended  by  the  wolf. 
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and  No-heart  counted  the  next  coup  both  securing  the  great  honors  for  the 
society.  It  is  said  further  that  these  two  men  used  to  dress  every  evening 
in  their  best  clothes  with  otter  fur  garters  and  head  bands  and  circle  the 
village.  No  one  ever  knew  why,  but  it  was  surmised  to  be  some  medicine 
rite,  presumably  a  prayer,  connected  with  the  society. 


FIRE  DANCE. 

This  is  another  long  obsolete  ceremony  (petcuduthe  utakohi).  The 
founder  was  called  Pabr^Methe  (Good-smeller,  or  Trailer)  and  he  obtained 
the  rites  in  a  vision,  apparently  of  an  eagle,  and  a  wolf  who  gave  him  the 
leaf  of  a  certain  tree  as  his  medicine.  A  buffalo  also  had  something  to  do 
with  the  revelation,  because  after  Good-smeller  founded  the  association 
his  name  was  changed  to  Tc^uwarupi,  or  Easily-makes-himself -buffalo, 
because  he  had  that  power.  The  society  was  nicknamed  the  "children's 
lodge'*  because  so  many  young  people  joined.  The  dance  is  said  to  have 
resembled  the  heI6cka  in  part.    The  officers  were: — 

1  leader  (originally  the  founder) 
4  assistant  leaders 
4  waiters 
X  members 

The  assistant  leaders  and  waiters  were  chosen  by  the  leader.  Prior 
to  the  dance  all  the  members  took  a  ceremonial  sweat  to  purify  themselves, 
and  a  herald  was  sent  out  to  announce  in  his  loud  rapid  monotonous  sing- 
song:—  "The  coal  grabbers^  will  dance  now.  All  you* women  cook  food 
and  have  it  ready  and  very  hot." 

All  the  dancers  having  sweated  they  retired  to  the  leader's  lodge,  whence 
he  appeared  and  howled  like  a  wolf;  on  his  fourth  appearance  all  the  society 
followed  him  and  they  sang  and  danced  in  front  of  their  .tipi.  The  first 
song  referred  to  wakanda  and  his  goodness  to  the  people.  The  second 
was: —  "Hohomani  a  ye  a  ye.  (The  man  said  an  eagle  told  me  to  do  this, 
that's  why  I  do  it.)  "  The  third  and  fourth  songs  referred  to  other  donors 
of  the  society's  powers.  The  leader  yelled  "He!  he!  he!  he!"  and  danced 
while  his  followers  sang.  A  sacrifice  of  native  tobacco  was  made  with  each 
song. 

Meanwhile  the  women  in  the  various  lodges  cooked  bear,  deer,  or  dog 
meat  and  made  it  as  hot  as  possible  to  see  whether  or  not  the  dancers  really 
dared  to  take  it.     The  society  proceeded  from  tipi  to  tipi  and  the  members 


I  Another  nickname  for  the  society. 
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danced  up  to  the  kettles  and  plunged  their  naked  arms  into  the  boiling  broth 
and  drew  forth  collops  of  meat  which  they  handed  the  spectators.  The 
food  was  so  hot  that  uninitiates  could  not  take  it  even  then,  but  often 
dropped  it,  whereas  the  society  members  were  hardly  troubled,  the  only 
effect  noticed  being  a  slight  reddening  of  their  arms.  After  this  performance 
the  members  danced  back  to  their  own  tipi  or  wigwam  and  the  rite  was  over. 


BONE   DANCE. 

This  was  a  very  ancient  dance  (wa^uragfi  waci),  long  antedating  the 
tukala  and  m^watani.  It  has  long  been  obsolete  and  its  origin  is  lost. 
The  officers  of  the  society  were: — 

1  leader 
4  braves 

2  waiters 

No  women  were  in  its  ranks.  The  members  were  recruited  entirely  from 
among  the  braves,  and  wore  skunkskin  garters  outside  their  leggings  below 
the  knee  to  show  who  they  were  and  as  badges  of  the  society.  During  dances 
the  members  carried  and  used  rattles  made  of  deer  or  buifalo  shoulder  blades 
cut  into  sections.  They  had  their  own  special  society  songs,  of  course. 
The  function  of  the  society  was  purely  social ;  the  dances  had  no  significance 
save  for  pleasure.  When  the  Iowa  went  to  visit  some  friendly  tribe,  the 
wa^uragfi  often  danced  before  the  strangers.  The  regular  dancers  wore 
feathers  on  their  heads,  stripj>ed  to  the  clout,  and  blackened  the  body  all 
over.  They  daubed  themselves  with  white  spots  to  represent  crow  dung, 
and  tied  a  bunch  of  hair  over  the  forehead  with  a  string  made  of  otter  fur, 
and  through  this  forelock  they  thrust  feathers.  They  stuck  jay  feathers 
in  their  earring  holes.  The  leader  blackened  his  face  and  drew  a  red  line 
across  it  through  his  eyes.  He  wore  whole  dried  jay  birds  in  his  ears,  and  a 
necklace  of  painted  dogwood  shavings. 

BOUNCING   DANCE. 

This  dance  (agahft  waci)  was  started  by  a  man  who  came  upon  a  coyote 
performing  it,  and  received  the  ritual  from  him.  It  was  a  foggy,  showery 
day,  and  the  coyote  found  a  fine  fat  buifalo  which  had  died.  He  gorged 
himself  on  fat  meat  until  he  felt  so  good  that  he  began  to  dance  and  sing. 
When  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  founder  of  the  society  watching  him,  he 
cried,  "Oh,  you  think  you've  caught  me  at  this,  but  I  intended  it  for  you 
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all  along,  it  is  for  your  own  good."  So  he  taught  the  eavesdropper.  The 
peculiar  actions  of  the  dancers  were  in  imitation  of  the  dancing  of  the 
happy  coyote. 

This  dance  "belonged  to  the  braves,"  and  only  brave  men  were  allowed 
in  it.  There  were  from  four  to  seven  leaders.  All  sat  in  a  row  and  acted  in 
unison  with  each  other,  causing  a  rhythmic  effect.  The  dance  consisted  in 
the  repetition  of  eight  songs  with  their  accompanying  maneuvers.  During 
the  first  song  the  dancers  remained  seated,  but  shook  their  heads.  During 
the  second  they  shook  their  heads  and  bodies,  during  the  third  they  partially 
arose  and  repeatedly  pretended  they  were  going  to  get  up,  diuing  the  fourth 
they  actually  rose  and  during  the  next  four  songs  they  danced. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  song  the  bravest  man  present  was  the 
last  to  sit  down.  As  he  did  so  he  postured  with  his  war  club  and  grunted , 
"e*  e*!  e*I  e*I"etc. 

Sometimes  when  other  tribes  were  visiting  the  Iowa  they  were  challenged 
to  compete  with  the  horses  in  this  dance  and  judges  were  chosen  to  see  who 
did  better. 

NIGHT  DANCE. 

This  dance  (ha'^he  waci)  the  Iowa  say  was  undoubtedly  founded  on  a 
dream.  It  belonged  to  the  chiefs,  and  so  is  often  called  the  chiefs'  dance. 
Each  chief  had  the  songs.  In  the  spring  they  would  get  together  and 
announce  that  they  would  hold  this  ceremony  in  praise  of  wakanda  to  bring 
long  life  and  health  to  the  tribe  and  themselves.  They  would  then  order 
the  young  men  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  deer,  buffalo,  elk,  bear,  and  turkey, 
and  the  hunter  who  brought  in  the  first  deer  was  given  a  prize. 

The  giver  of  the  feast  of  that  year  sent  out  invitation  sticks  (slender 
twigs  about  six  inches  long)  to  the  other  chiefs,  who  had  to  bring  them  back 
as  their  tickets  of  admission.     Women  also  danced  in  this  ceremony. 

When  all  was  ready  a  flag  was  raised  as  a  signal.  Then  the  giver  caused 
his  drummers,  of  whom  each  chief  had  several  assigned  to  him,  to  beat 
their  drums  while  he  sang.  Then  the  drum  was  passed  to  the  next  chief, 
and  so  on,  until  all  had  done  their  part.  The  dance  usually  lasted  all  night 
long.  It  began  in  the  evening  because  every  chief  of  every  subgens  had  to 
take  part.  In  the  morning  a  feast  was  made  of  the  game  provided,  but  first 
the  viands  were  offered  to  the  wakanda  (or  "manitou")  who  dwells  in  the 
east,  with  a  prayer  for  health  and  long  life. 

This  ceremony  was  given  every  spring  by  a  different  chief.  It  is  said 
that  the  dancers  all  turned  to  look  at  the  giver  while  they  performed. 
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LEADERS  PIPE  DANCE. 

This  dance  (hl'rani  waci)  perhaps  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
leader  carried  a  pipe  while  dancing.  It  originated  through  a  dream  of  the 
sun;  the  owner  is  also  a  war  bundle  owner,  and  carries  the  bundle  during 
the  ceremony.  The  dance  was  held  in  the  spring  when  everything  begins 
to  turn  green,  at  this  time  the  host  notified  all  the  chiefs,  and  they  agreed 
to  come  and  help  him  out  with  donations.  When  they  appeared  he  opened 
his  war'uhawe  or  war  bundle  and  displayed  its  contents.  He  then  took  a 
fine  buckskin,  marked  a  figure  of  the  sun  on  it  in  red  and  blue,  and  spread 
it  on  the  ground  before  his  guests  who  all  deposited  native  tobacco  on  it, 
with  prayers  to  wakanda.  Next  a  pole  was  erected  and  the  buckskin  hung 
on  it  like  a  flag.  This  was  called  giving  the  buckskin  to  wakanda  and  no 
one  ever  touched  it  again.  Two  chiefs  were  then  selected  for  leaders,  and 
with  them  two  women  who  had  been  tattooed.^ 

A  double  row  of  dancers,  two  men,  then  two  women,  and  so  on,  alter- 
nating, was  started  off  to  a  song.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  dancing,  a 
feast  was  made  on  "  chiefs  food."  After  this  the  paraphernalia  were  packed 
away,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  dance  would  be  repeated  the  following 
year  at  the  same  season. 

CONDOLENCE   DANCE. 

According  to  the  seers  who  have  fasted  and  dreamed  and  know,  the  souls 
of  the  departed  go  to  a  splendid  village  in  the  western  heavens,  beyond  a 
river.  When  anyone  dies  who  is  at  all  important,  a  death  feast  (wawacihi) 
is  held  and  a  four  days'  and  nights'  wake  is  held  over  the  body  which  is 
dressed  and  painted  and  carefully  laid  out.  If  outsiders  see  that  the  rela- 
tives take  their  loss  very  hard,  they  procure  a  drum  and  come  to  the  place 
to  bold  a  mourning  dance. 

They  begin  by  lacerating  themselves;  running  long  withes  of  peeled  and 
scraped  dogwood,  with  bunches  of  shavings  left  on,  through  the  flesh. 
These  withes  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  ten  penny  nail,  and  when  dappled 
with  blood,  and  with  drops  of  it  on  the  white  shavings,  they  are  supposed 
to  look  beautiful.    They  are  thrust  through  the  flesh  of  the  forearm.* 


>  Penona  of  affluence  and  distinction  paid  large  sums  to  owners  of  the  gens  tattooing 
bundles  to  tattoo  their  daughters  who  thus  were  permanently  marked  as  among  the  social 
6Ute.  Even  as  children  no  liberties  could  be  taken  with  them,  and  other  children  dared  not 
pull  their  hair.  They  were  always  persons  of  distinction  and  consideration  thereafter.  The 
Ponca  tattooed  women  had  their  own  dance  and  certain  special  privileges. 

*  Joe  Springer,  my  interpreter,  showed  me  that  his  arms  were  mottled  with  scars  received 
In  this  way. 
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Others  merely  gash  themselves  and  let  the  blood  drip  on  the  ground.  Others 
again  thrust  skewers  through  the  skin  and  flesh  of  their  backs  and  drag 
horses'  heads  attached  to  these  pegs  up  to  the  funeral,  where  they  sing  some 
of  the  same  songs  used  in  the  heI6cka  mourning  observances,  addressing 
themselves  to  the  corpse  or  the  mourners: —  "Chief,  if  I  could  stand  you 
up,  I'd  stand  you  up." 

The  survivors  then  come  out,  take  the  skewers  from  their  backs  and  lead 
away  the  horses  as  condolence  gifts.  They  attempt  to  return  these  gifts 
many  times,  but  the  donors  persist  in  refusing  until  the  mourners  accept 
them.^  At  last  the  chief  mourner  asks  the  condolers  to  dance  over  the  dead. 
They  withdraw  to  think  it  over  and  pick  out  four  braves  to  be  leaders. 
They  then  come  back  and  begin. 

The  four  braves  sit  at  the  cardinal  points  and  the  mourner  squats  between 
them  with  a  drum  and  two  or  three  singers.  He  commences  and  sings  the 
first  song.  He  then  gives  the  drumstick  to  one  of  the  braves  who  mounts, 
circles  the  group  on  horseback,  dismounts,  dances,  and  reenacts  one  of  his 
coups.    Then  another  song  is  sung  and  the  performance  is  repeated. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  secure  the  direct  passage  of  the  soul  of  the  de- 
ceased to  heaven,  and  this  is  obviously  connected  with  the  Menomini  and 
other  Central  Algonkin  practices  where  four  braves,  after  counting  their 
coups  appoint  the  spirits  of  those  they  have  slain  to  guide  the  ghost  of  the 
dead  man  to  its  destination. 


CALUMET  OR   PIPE   DAXCE. 

The  waio"ewaci  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  elaborate  of  all  Iowa  dances 
or  ceremonies  except  perhaps  the  medicine  dance.  The  symbolism  is  most 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  remarkable,  though  this  is  tnie  of  most  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  where  the  ceremony  is  found.  The  Iowa,  as  usual,  claim 
to  have  originated  the  ceremony,  but  it  is  a  form  of  the  well-known  and 
very  widely  disseminated  calumet  dance,  found  in  some  form  among  the 
Omaha,  Pawnee,  Oto,  Kansa,  Osage,  Plains-Cree,  and  probably  other  tribes, 
some  far  to  the  east. 

The  founder  of  the  waio°ewaci  received  the  rite  through  the  usual  source  of  the 
dream  fast.  He  dreamed  that  a  large  number  of  animals  appeared  to  him  and  gave 
him  power.  First,  there  came  to  him  two  eagles,  one  white  and  one  dark.  Each 
claimed  to  be  the  leader  of  all  fowls,  but  he  believed  the  white  one  because  it  came 


1  These  donations,  and  the  arm-cutting  performances,  etc.,  all  count  towards  social 
prestige,  and  may  be  boasted  of.  Sometimes  some  brave  man  wlU  offer  a  horae  to  the  person 
who  can  boast  that  he  has  slashed  himself  at  more  condolence  ceremonies  than  anyono  elae. 
Horse  giving  In  any  form  now  takes  the  place  of  wtir  coups. 
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first.  They  promiaed  him  eagle  powers.  Next  he  saw  a  duck,  which  offered  him 
the  privileges  of  the  duck  people  who  can  even  walk  on  water.  The  owl  came  to 
him  in  the  clear  day,  and  it  hooted  for  him,  saying,  "This  is  what  I  can  do  and  you 
4md  your  children  to  come  shall  follow  me.  If  you  desire  my  power,  you  can  have  it." 
•So  it  gave  the  dreamer  owl  power  over  the  night.  Then  it  seemed  to  the  dreamer 
that  it  was  a  still  clear  cold  day,  with  hoar  frost  on  the  ground,  yet  he  saw  a  wood- 
pecker seated  on  a  mossy  tree  trunk  and  a  shaft  of  warm  sunli^t  played  upon  it  and 
the  moss  steamed  in  the  sun.  "  Now  this  is  my  work,"  said  the  woodpecker  to  him. 
^'Thifl  nice  clear  day,  with  the  streak  of  warmth.  I  give  you  and  your  children  to 
•come,  power  to  do  this."  The  plover  next  appeared,  and  said,  ''I  called  you  that  I 
might  give  you  and  your  children  my  power.  I  can  give  you  health."  The  prairie 
owl  that  lives  in  the  burrows  of  the  prairie  dogs,  appeared  and  cried :  "  I  am  the 
keeper  of  the  day.  Just  at  dawn  you  see  the  streaks  of  light  appear  above  the 
eastern  horizon.  I  bring  them,  I  bring  daylight.  This  power  I  give  to  you  and  your 
•children."    Then  the  little  owl  screeched  four  times  and  disappeared  in  the  north. 

The  dreamer  then  set  to  work  to  prepare  paraphernalia  after  the  fashion  that  he 
had  been  instructed  in  the  dream.  He  procured  two  slender  sticks  about  a  yard 
long,  and  perforated  them  to  show  that  they  were  pipes,  for  these  s3rmbolic  pipes 
have  no  bowls.  Then  he  caught  two  eagles.  First  he  caught  a  white  eagle,  and  said 
to  it:  ''I  shall  use  you  because  you  are  the  king  of  all  birds."  He  took  white  eagle 
feathers  to  make  a  fan-like  pendant  for  one  stick  or  wand.^  Then  he  caught  a  dark 
•eagle  and  made  a  fan  pendant  for  the  other  wand.  Then  he  caught  two  ducks,  and 
capped  one  end  of  each  of  the  sticks,  one  with  a  green  and  one  with  a  gray  duck  head. 
Then  he  put  on  owl  feathers  in  bunches,  and  pendants  of  white  yam  to  s3rmbolize  the 
plover;  and  red,  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  animals  he  had  killed  to  s3rmbolize 
peace  on  the  wands.    There  is  a  special  song  for  this  red  pendant. 

Next  he  killed  a  deer,  and  took  its  bladder  to  hold  tobacco.  He  painted  lines 
upon  it  in  blue,  like  those  on  a  Kansa  specimen  collected.  He  prepared  a  forked 
stick,  sharpened  at  the  end  and  about  a  yard  long.  This  was  to  run  in  the  ground 
during  the  ceremony,  when  the  wands  are  laid  with  one  end  of  each  in  the  fork  and 
the  ducks'  heads  on  the  ground,  apart  at  an  angle  of  30**  or  35^.  At  this  time  the 
birds  are  supposed  to  have  lighted  and  to  be  present,  sitting  on  the  dead  crotched 
tree  which  the  little  fork  represents.  Last  of  all  he  killed  a  wildcat  that  he  might 
have  its  skin  to  spread  on  the  gcpund  behind  the  crotched  stick  and  there  deposit  his 
two  gourd  rattles. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  wands  is  thb.  Whenever  their  owner  wishes  to 
receive  favors  of  and  make  friendships  with  some  prominent  member  of 
another  tribe,  he  calls  on  the  owners  of  the  seven  gens  pipes.  They  come 
together  in  a  council,  and  he  begs  his  own  gens  pipe  owner  to  accept  a  horse 
and  teach  him  some  of  the  songs  and  speeches  of  the  gens  pipe  that  he  may 
use  them  and  thus  have  more  power.  The  pipe  bearer  agrees  also  to 
accompany  him  on  his  mission. 

They  set  out  as  though  they  were  going  to  war.  Four  scouts  or  assist- 
ants are  chosen  to  be  waiters  and  to  spy  out  the  country*^  ahead  of  them. 


>  Bjr  the  way,  both  the  pipe  wands  used  by  the  Iowa  are  regarded  as  males  whereas 
Among  tiie  Kama  they  are  considered  male  and  female. 
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The  leader  himself  acts  as  pipe  filler  for  the  smoking  pipes  that  are  also 
carried.  All  those  who  are  invited  to  go  prepare  presents,  such  as  blankets, 
leggings,  garments,  etc.  to  be  carried  to  the  other  tribe.  Many  who  do  not 
go  also  invest,  for  each  donor  of  a  gift  expects  to  receive  a  horse  in  return 
for  it. 

The  party  then  sets  out  and  on  the  way,  at  the  various  nightly  camps, 
the  men  practise  the  pipe  dance  that  the  two  best  may  be  chosen  to  dance 
before  the  strange  tribe.  In  the  morning,  before  the  delegation  arrives, 
they  encamp  about  a  mile  or  a  half  mile  from  the  other  tribe,  and  the  leader 
selects  two  men  to  carry  the  tobacco  bladder  to  the  others  to  see  whether 
or  not  he  and  his  party  will  be  received.  He  first  opens  and  medicates  the 
tobacco,  then  gives  it  to  his  couriers,  and  sends  them  off  on  horseback, 
or  as  they  did  before  they  had  horses,  on  foot.  The  party  then  awaits 
their  return. 

On  receipt  of  the  tobacco  the  other  tribesman  to  whom  it  is  sent  tells 
the  messengers  where  their  party  may  camp  and  sends  them  back.  From 
this  point  on,  the  recipient  becomes  the  adopted  son  of  the  donor  of  the 
wands  and  all  his  tribe  address  the  donor's  people  as  fathers  and  mothers. 

As  the  donors  approach  and  the  people  codie  out  to  greet  them,  the  two 
wand  bearers  dismount  and  begin  a  beautiful  graceful  dance  waving  the 
feathered  wands  through  the  air  before  them,  and  sing.  "  We  bring  health, 
power,  and  prosperity  to  our  new  son,  he  shall  live  to  be  white-headed  and 
to  carry  a  cane." 

The  dancers  halt  four  times  on  their  way  to  the  village,  and  each  time 
their  party  halts  behind  them.  They  all  go  to  the  recipient's  lodge,  where 
the  forked  stick  is  set  up  with  the  wands  and  a  servant  detailed  to  watch 
them  and  from  this  time  on,  until  the  wands  are  hung  up  in  the  recipient's 
lodge,  they  are  never  left  alone.  There  is  a  special  ceremonial  song  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  stick. 

The  recipient  now  says  to  the  dancer,  "  Father,  cook  something,  I  want 
to  gather  my  friends."  The  donor  then  causes  a  beef  or  other  meat  to  be 
cooked  and  carried  to  the  recipient's  lodge  where  he  asks  for  a  blanket  to 
spread  the  feast  upon.  The  recipient's  friends  now  gather  to  the  banquet 
and  talk  over  the  reception  of  the  dance,  whether  to  accept  the  wands  or  not. 
One  remarks:  "Here  is  the  bladder  of  tobacco  they  sent  us.  If  we  ev^en 
untie  it  to  look  at  it,  it  will  cost  us  a  horse."  Then  someone  volunteers, 
and  so  on,  until  four  have  promised  horses  after  which  the  pouch  is  opened, 
"Our  father  will  now  have  to  cook  for  four  days,"  they  say,  meaning  that 
the  donors  will  have  to  feast  the  recipient's  friends  for  four  days,  while  the 
ceremony  lasts. 

The  next  day  the  pipe  dance  is  given  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  on 
the  last  day,  before  the  pipe  wands  with  all  their  pK)wers,  songs,  and  rites 
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are  finally  hung  up  in  the  recipient's  lodge,  he  takes  his  favorite  child, 
for  whom  he  wishes  a  long  and  prosperous  life,  dresses  it,  paints  it,  and 
prepares  it  for  adoption.  The  donor's  party  learns  which  child  is  to  be 
given  and  four  braves  are  sent  over  for  it,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  rush  into  the  recipient's  tent  and  count  their  coups,  then  seize 
the  child  and  take  it  on  their  backs  to  the  donor's  camp,  where  they  redress 
it  and  paint  it,  and  dance  back  with  it,  bearing  the  wands. 

The  recipient's  people,  although  they  have  been  giving  horses  all  along, 
still  ride  up  to  the  dancers,  dismount  and  give  away  their  horses.  Last  of 
all  the  recipient  gives  the  finest  horse  in  his  power  to  the  donor,  and  the 
child  is  returned  to  him.  The  paint  is  wiped  from  its  face  with  a  paw  of  the 
wildcat  skin;  eagle  down,  representing  fair  weather  is  tied  on  its  head,  and 
the  donor  tells  the  assembled  crowd  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  dance. 
He  concludes  by  saying: —  ''I  must  now  think  more  of  this  child  that  has 
been  given  me  than  of  my  own  children  who  drew  life  from  my  body, 
even  than  my  own  son." 

He  must  now  never  fail  to  make  the  child  presents,  such  as  horses,  when- 
ever he  meets  it  in  the  future.  The  packet  of  gifts  brought  over  by  the 
donors  from  their  tribesmen  is  now  opened,  and  every  horse  giver  receives 
a  gift,  and  they  depart.    The  ceremony  is  repeated  for  four  successive  years. 

Catlin  says  of  the  calumet  dance:  — 

The  Calumet,  or  Pipe  of  Peace  Dance,  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  after  smoking  through  its  sacred  stem,  by  the  dancers  holding  the  calumet  in 
the  left  hand,  and  a  sheshequoi,  or  rattle,  in  the  other. 

The  calumet  is  a  sacred  pipe,  and  its  stem  is  ornamented  with  war  eagle's  quills. 

This  dance  is  also  often  given  in  compliment  to  a  warrior  or  brave,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  the  highest  compliment  they  can  pay  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  on 
such  occasions  it  is  expected  he  will  make  some  handsome  presents.  By  this  dance 
also  they  initiate  friends  into  the  relationship  of  brothers  or  sisters,  by  adoption. 

To  commence  this  dance  the  pipes  and  rattles  are  handed  to  the  dancers  by  the 
greatest  warrior  present,  who  makes  his  boast  as  he  gives  them,  and  the  one  on  whom 
the  honour  is  conferred  has  the  right  to  boast  of  it  all  his  life.^ 


Animal  and  Mystery  Dances. 


BUFFALO  DANCE. 


Two  varieties  of  the  buffalo  dance'  (tcel  waci)  exist.    One  works 
through  the  power  of  the  buffalo  alone,  another  has  assistance  from  the 

^ 

>  CatUn,  (c).  21. 

*  Under  the  appropriate  title  of  ** Buffalo  Dancing  Society,"  J.  O.  Doraey  (a,429)  gives 
a  brief  note  on  this  organisation. 
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bear  also.  The  man  who  founded  the  original  dance  was  named  Ista'^'ma"^*!, 
or  Lone-walker.  When  he  was  a  very  young  boy  his  father  went  off  on  a 
buffalo  hunt.  The  little  fellow  wanted  to  go  too  and  followed  after  the 
himtersi  weeping.  In  the  distance  he  saw  them  shoot  a  buffalo  bull,  a 
small  one,  and  leave  it  lying  there  while  they  passed  on.  Just  as  he  was 
passing  the  carcass,  sobbing  and  crying,  the  bull  spoke  to  him.  "Oh,  so 
it 's  you,  Lone-walker?  I  'm  glad  you  came,  for  I've  recovered  and  am  just 
about  to  get  up  again.  Now  I  'm  going  to  tell  you  what  to  do  from  this  time 
on.  You  must  skin  me  over  the  forehead,  taking  my  horns  and  a  strip  of 
fur  down  over  my  backbone  to  my  tail,  and  you  must  use  me  in  doctoring. 
Also  take  a  piece  of  flesh  from  my  leg,  dry  it,  and  pulverize  it.  Take  some 
of  my  back  fat  to  grease  yourself  and  the  wouxids  of  your  patients.^  Next 
remove  my  dewclaws  and  make  them  into  a  rattle.  You  have  been  trying 
to  dream  something,  so  today  I'll  show  you  what  we  buffaloes  will  give  yoii 
and  you  may  hereafter  do  to  your  own  people  as  we  do  to  ourselves.  This 
doctoring  will  be  called  tce!h6we,  the  buffalo's  ways." 

Then  the  buffalo  taught  him  the  roots  and  herbs  they  used  to  heal  the 
sick.  They  were  especially  potent  for  broken  bones  and  wounds.  He 
showed  the  lad  how  to  use  splints  in  binding  them  up  and  he  taught  him  the 
potent  buffalo  songs,  and  what- preachments  and  prayers  to  make.  "You 
are  too  young  to  do  all  this  yourself,"  said  the  buffalo.  "Tell  your  father 
and  let  him  do  it  for  you.  Always  have  a  piece  of  my  manure  in  your 
sacred  buffalo  bundle  to  adminbter  with  my  medicines  that  I  may  always 
be  with  you  and  your  patients.  Take  some  earth  from  a  mole  hill  for  your 
paint.  Crush  it  into  powder  with  your  hands,  mix  it  with  water,  and 
taking  some  on  your  palm,  rub  it  once  diagonally  across  your  face,  once 
on  your  knees,  once  on  your  hips,  and  once  on  your  shoulders,  then  you 
will  have  my  power."  The  buffalo  also  taught  hb  pupil  a  certain  song  to 
sing  while  painting.' 

The  society  had  a  number  of  leaders,  six  or  seven,  all  of  whom  possessed 
sacred  buffalo  bundles.  When  anyone  wished  to  be  a  member  he  ap- 
proached a  leader  and  asked  to  join  his  following  or  division  of  the  society. 
The  candidate  was  obliged  to  wait  until  the  leader  had  called  his  colleagues 
together,  feasted  them,  and  learned  their  opinion  on  the  matter.  If  they 
approved  the  candidate  he  was  told  that  his  application  had  been  successful » 
and  it  devolved  upon  him  to  give  a  feast  to  the  society  every  July  for  four 
successive  vears  when  thev  danced,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  formally 
taken  in. 


1  There  are  supposed  to  be  pieces  of  dried  buffalo  meat  and  fkt  in  the  bundlea  (Tee! 
warOhawe)  of  the  buffalo  society  to  this  day. 

*  The  Menomini  and  other  Central  tribes  Insist  that  clay  is  the  ''buffalo's  paint"  «ad 
no  other  Idnd  should  be  used  by  buffalo  shamans  or  dreamers. 
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When  an  initiation  was  at  hand  the  candidate  handed  each  of  the  band 
leaders  of  the  society  a  bundle  of  invitation  sticks  which  they  sent  out  to 
their  followers  by  a  messenger.  When  the  guests,  or  rather  the  members, 
received  these  invitations,  they  repaired  to  the  lodge  of  their  leader,  return- 
ing the  little  sticks  to  him  as  their  credentials,  and  proceeded  to  paint  and 
prepare.  Women  had  their  distinctive  style  of  painting,  and  so  did  the  men. 
If  a  member  of  either  sex  desired  to  paint  in  the  style  of  the  other,  he  or  she 
sent  a  present,  generally  a  blanket,  to  the  band  leader  with  a  request  to  be 
permitted  to  change.  When  the  band  was  ready,  they  set  out  in  single  file, 
led  by  their  chief,  for  the  lodge  of  the  head  of  the  society  where  the  initiation 
was  to  be  held. 

Wlien  they  approached  the  dance  lodge,  the  head  of  the  society  was  seen 
sitting  in  the  doorway,  and  as  they  drew  near  he  bellowed  in  imitation  of  a 
buffalo  bull,  while  the  band  leader  replied  in  kind.  Each  band  as  it  came  up 
entered  the  lodge,  circled  it  four  times,  the  leader  calling  all  present  by  terms 
of  relationship  and  thanking  them,  and  took  its  allotted  place  and  was 
seated.  When  all  the  bands  had  arrived,  the  head  of  the  society  rose  and 
said.     "  All  of  you  who  so  desired  are  present  so  I  '11  drum  and  sing."  ^ 

While  the  head  was  singing,  the  leader  who  was  first  to  enter,  got  up, 
and  ran  around  the  lodge  imitating  a  buffalo  until  all  the  others  rose  and 
fell  to  dancing.  When  the  first  song  was  over  there  was  a  pause,  then 
the  drum  went  to  the  first  band  leader,  the  one  who  had  just  imitated  a 
buffalo,  who  now  sang  his  song,  while  the  band  leader  next  to  him  performed, 
and  so  on  until  all  had  had  a  turn.  The  drum  was  then  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  lodge.  The  head  of  the  society  then  led  his  band  up  to  the  drum 
and  sang  his  set  of  buffalo  songs,  while  all  the  rest  danced  around  them. 
Then,  one  after  another,  the  minor  leaders  took  their  turns. 

When  they  had  all  finished,  food  was  served,  and  after  this  the  members 
took  turns  rising  and  testifying  to  the  cures  wrought  by  their  medicines 
with  preachments  on  the  story  of  the  dreams  on  which  the  society  was 
founded  and  the  proper  rules  of  life  in  general.  A  typical  speech  was  that 
concerning  the  dream  of  one  H6matcutze,  or  Red-elk,  who  augmented  the 
powers  of  the  society.    The  story  runs: — 

Homatcutze  was  taken  by  the  buffaloes  to  a  plaoe  where  they  were  doctoring 
their  sick.  They  were  near  the  bend  of  a  river  where  a  cow  lay  badly  hurt.  "  Watch 
us  make  this  cripple  well/'  they  told  him.  They  helped  her  to  a  pond,  and  got  her 
into  the  water,  where  they  danced  and  pawed  and  made  her  whole.  Then  they 
dismissed  Red-elk  with  promises  of  their  power,  and  he  went  away  satisfied.  We 
have  many  of  our  cures  through  him. 


>  Instead  of  doing  this  hlmaelf  he  could  deliver  the  drum  to  the  leader  of  the  first  band 
that  entered  the  lodge  on  this  occasion. 
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After  this  all  the  leaders  began  singing  all  their  songs  at  once,  making 
a  terrible  din.  The  first  leader  to  come  in  was  the  first  to  go  out,  and  the 
others  followed  in  order. 

This  is  the  regular  performance.  When  a  candidate  was  being  initiated, 
each  leader  in  turn  led  him  by  the  hand  about  the  lodge,  instructed  him 
during  the  performance,  and  transferred  his  power  to  him,  telling  the  novdce 
that  in  the  future  he  would  have  the  right  to  pass  on  his  new  powers  in  the 
same  way. 

In  the  dances  all  members  but  braves  hold  the  dewdaw  rattles  upside 
down.  Braves  have  the  exclusive  right  to  hold  the  rattle  the  proper  way. 
Buffalo  doctors  stay  with  their  patients  for  periods  of  foiu-  days,  keeping 
the  bandages  they  use  saturated  with  medicated  water. 

The  second  form  of  the  buffalo  society  is  one  which,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  draws  upon  the  bear  for  part  of  its  power.  It  was  founded  by 
IVatce^ga,  or  Little-rock.  This  hero  fasted  for  four  days  and  never  saw 
any  person  nor  tasted  water,  still  he  was  not  rewarded  with  any  vision  what- 
ever. Early  in  the  fourth  night  he  began  to  bemoan  his  fate.  ''It  is  a 
shame,"  he  thought,  "I'll  gain  nothing,  after  all  my  fasting."  Scarcely 
had  he  uttered  this  complaint  when  he  fell  asleep. 

Someone  came  to  Little-rock  and  spoke  to  him:  "Man,  I've  come  after 
you,"  he  cried.  Little-rock  looked  up  and  saw  a  person  standing  there. 
He  followed  the  stranger  over  bad  rough  roads  leading  through  cedar  timber, 
till  suddenly  they  came  on  a  large  party  of  bears  seated  In  a  circle.  They 
had  cushions  of  cedar  boughs  under  them  and  they  were  all  painted.  Then 
he  realized  that  his  conductor  was  a  bear  too.  "Mr.  Man,"  said  the  chief 
of  the  bears,  "  we  knew  you  were  fasting,  hoping  to  get  power  to  go  to  war 
and  'build  up  your  name.'  We  took  pity  on  you,  but  not  in  the  way  you 
desire.  We  want  you  to  raise  people  up  instead  of  knocking  them  dowm, 
to  give  them  life  instead  of  death.  We  bears  are  partners  of  the  buffalo 
and  it  is  high  time  that  your  people  learned  it  and  received  our  assistance 
in  doctoring.  We're  going  to  give  you  our  whole  power,  so  that  when 
anyone  is  ill  and  your  heart  turns  toward  him,  remember  us,  and  whatever 
you  wish  shall  be  so." 

Then  the  bears  showed  him  among  themselves  what  they  could  do. 
They  broke  each  others  arms  and  legs  and  made  them  whole  again,  they 
wounded  each  other  and  healed  the  in jimes ;  then  they  gave  him  power  to 
cure  injuries  too.  "  We  want  you  to  know  this  for  your  own  and  your  tribe's 
good,"  they  said. 

They  gave  him  a  bearskin  hat,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Dave 
Towhee,  and  told  him  that  if  he  had  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from  the 
hot  weather  he  could  take  this  cap  and  sprinkle  water  on  it  and  it  would  be 
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foggy,  rainy,  and  cool  for  four  days.  If  it  was  placed  under  the  head  of  a 
very  sick  man  it  would  watch  his  spirit  and  prevent  it  from  getting  away. 

When  chief  Dave  Towhee's  father  wore  this  hat  in  the  buffalo  dance 
he  wore  only  a  clout  besides.  He  painted  his  body  red  and  drew  lines 
obliquely  from  the  comers  of  his  eyes  and  mouth  to  make  him  look  like  a 
bear.  His  song  was:  "You  must  depend  on  me  because  what  I  tell  you 
I  can  accomplish,  I  wouldn't  say  so  if  I  couldn't." 

Catlin  tells  of  another  sort  of  buffalo  dance.    He  says: — 

This  and  all  the  other  tribes  living  within  the  country  abounding  in  Buffaloes, 
are  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  Buffalo  Dance,  preparatory  to  starting  out  upon  a 
Buffalo  Hunt.  For  each  animal  that  these  people  hunt,  they  believe  there  is  some 
invisible  spirit  presiding  over  their  peculiar  destinies,  and  before  they  have  any  faith 
in  their  hunts  for  them,  that  spirit  must  needs  be  consulted  in  a  song,  and  entertained 
with  a  dance.  For  this  curious  scene  nearly  every  man  in  an  Indian  village,  keeps 
hanging  in  his  wig-wam,  a  mask  of  the  buffalo's  head  and  horns,  which  he  places  on 
his  head  when  he  joins  in  this  amusing  masquerade,  imagining  himself  looking  like  a 
buffalo.^ 

BUFFALO  TAIL  DANCE. 

This  is  a  sort  of  shamanistic  society  (tc^thinjiwag're  waci)  that  closely 
resembles  the  hawk  bundle  group.  It  still  exists.  The  bundle  owner  gave 
a  little  feast  in  the  spring  to  which  he  asked  certain  people,  whom  he  begged 
to  bring  him  game  and  com,  pumpkins,  beans,  or  Indian  potatoes,  for  his 
ceremony.  Before  the  feast  he  tells  the  guests :  "  Tonight  I  'm  going  to  sing 
all  night  alone  in  behalf  of  my  medicine.    Next  night  I  '11  cook  and  dance." 

The  guests  then  eat  and  depart,  spending  the  morrow  obtaining  game 
for  him.  When  he  has  received  and  prepared  the  game  the  host  sends 
invitation  sticks  out,  and,  as  is  usual,  those  who  receive  them  know  without 
questioning  what  is  to  happen  and  get  ready  their  own  wooden  bowls  and 
wooden  or  buffalo  hom  spoons  to  bring  to  the  feast.  Both  men  and  women 
are  invited,  and  when  all  the  guests  have  arrived,  the  host  addresses  them 
as  follows,  first  laying  down  his  buffalo  tail  medicine  and  a  bunch  of  feath- 
ers:—  "This  is  the  way  I  was  taught  to  do  at  these  feasts;  it  is  the  way  of 
our  ancestors."  All  the  guests  intermpt,  crying,  "Hau."  "I've  invited 
you  all  to  come  here  and  have  a  good  dance,  and  I  want  to  see  your  ranks 
full."     .\ll  agree  crying,  "Hau." 

The  host  then  produces  two  little  dolls,  three  or  four  inches  high,  made 
of  basswood,  and  makes  them  dance  by  reason  of  his  magic  power,*    After 


i  CatUn,  (c).  22. 

*  This  trick  la  performed  by  Menominl  shamans  In  the  mit'liwln  or  medicine  dance.  It 
is  significant  that  the  Iowa  buffalo  tall  owner  also  takes  part  in  the  medicine  dance  with  his. 
buffalo  tail  medicine,  and  perhaps  these  dolls  as  well. 
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this  all  dance,  but  no  one  sings  except  the  host.  When  all  is  over  the  guests 
bring  up  their  bowls  and  spoons  to  receive  their  share  of  the  feast.  The 
shaman  wears  his  buffalo  tail  upright  in  his  hair  or  headband  during  the 
rites. 

BEAR  DANCE. 

A  dream  faster  had  a  vision  in  which  a  bear  came  to  him  and  gave  him 
the  ritual  of  this  society  (mat6  waci).  There  were  five  leaders,  all  of  whom 
had  their  own  dancing  songs,  and  all  of  them  were  instructed  by  the  origi- 
nator who  saw  exactly  how  the  bear  danced. 

In  the  spring  the  five  leaders  held  a  council  and  made  arrangements  for 
the  ceremony.  They  appointed  someone  to  go  out  and  get  a  cedar  tree, 
for  they  must  have  one  in  the  middle  of  their  dancing  ground.  They  then 
prepared  a  sweat  lodge,  and  a  cushion  of  sagebrush  was  made  for  them  to  sit 
on  while  they  were  being  steamed.  One  of  them  was  appointed  captain 
in  the  sweat  lodge.  This  man  made  a  noise  like  a  bear  when  he  went  in. 
The  other  four  followed  immediately  in  silence.  Once  inside  they  growleti 
like  bears  and  proceeded  to  crush  the  stones,  no  matter  how  hot,  witli  the 
palms  of  their  bare  left  hands.  When  they  had  finished  this  rite,  water  was 
poured  on  the  rocks,  but  first  the  waiter  was  generally  called  in.  He  might 
not  go  in,  however,  if  he  was  not  invited.  All  then  sang  their  appropriate 
songs  and  finished  their  bath. 

The  sudatory  was  always  placed  close  to  the  wigwam  or  tipi  where  they 
intended  to  perform,  so  the  minute  the  bath  was  over  they  went  into  the 
lodge  and  seated  themselves.  There  they  painted  in  yellow,  green,  brown, 
or  some  other  color,  to  resemble  bears.  Wh^n  they  were  ready  to  dance, 
they  commenced  to  imitate  bears.  They  smelled  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
some  danced  on  all  fours,  or  on  their  knees.  Their  leader  went  ahead,  and 
ran  his  index  finger  into  the  ground  exclaiming,  "I'll  get  this  out."  Then 
he  pulled  out  an  Indian  turnip.  Another  exclaimed,  "  You  have  done  a 
great  thing,  but  watch  me."  He  cried  like  a  bear,  circled  the  lodge  four 
times,  and  then  thrusting  his  forefinger  into  the  earth,  withdrew  it  with  a 
wild  bean  adhering  to  it.  A  third  would  make  a  similar  remark,  dance  four 
times  around  the  lodge,  scratch  himself  under  the  arm,  raise  his  hand  aloft 
and  show  blood  flowing  from  his  wounded  side.  "That  is  what  I  can  do, " 
he  boasted.  A  fourth  would  cry,  "See  what  I'm  good  for,"  and  taking  an 
old  gun  he  would  shoot  one  of  his  comrades  dead,  and  then  resuscitate  him. 

For  this  dance  only  meat  was  cooked,  since  bears  particularly  like  it. 
It  is  said  that  the  founder  of  this  society  was  unusually  afraid  of  menstruat- 
ing women,  since  contact  with  one  nearly  killed  him  on  a  certain  occasion. 
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Catlin  speaks  of  a  Bear  Dance  which  is  apparently  not  the  one  previously 
described.     He  says : — 

"This  curious  dance  is  given  when  a  party  are  preparing  to  hunt  the  black  bear, 
for  its  dehcious  food;  or  to  contend  with  the  more  ferocious  and  dangerous  *gridy 
bear,*  when  a  similar  appeal  is  made  to  the  bear-spirit,  and  with  similar  results  (i.  e.) 
all  hands  having  strictly  attended  to  the  important  and  necessary  form  of  conciliating 
in  this  way  the  good  will  and.  protection  of  the  peculiar  spirit  presiding  over  the 
destinies  of  those  animals,  they  start  off  upon  their  hunt  with  a  confidence  and 
prospect  of  success  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  ventured  to  count  upon. 
In  this  grotesque  and  amusing  mode,  each  dancer  imitates  with  his  hands,  alternately » 
the  habits  of  the  bear  when  running,  and  when  sitting  up,  upon  its  feet,  its  paws 
suspended  from  its  breast.''  ^ 

This  account  certainly  connects  the  dance  noted  above  with  the  bear 
spirit  propitiating  rites  of  the  Algonkin  to  the  northward,  and  shows  it 
probably  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  bear  society's  functions,  which  were  entirely 
directed  to  the  curing  of  the  sick. 


FORK-TAILED   KITE   DANCE. 

This  dance  (I'u"ke  waci)  was  connected  with  the  i'u'^ke  warfihawe,  or 
Fork-tailed  Hawk  war  bundle.  It  originated  as  follows:  When  the  founder 
received  it  he  was  helplessly  bedridden.  He  even  had  to  be  carried  to  war, 
but,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  since  he  provided  the  means  of  the  warrior's 
success  through  his  bundle,  he  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  successful  parti- 
san and  could  boast  of  all  their  coups  even  though  he  had  not  stirred  from 
the  dug-out  canoe  in  which  they  transported  him.  His  bundle  had  one  great 
virtue  above  all  others.  It  had  a  song,  which,  when  its  owner  gave  it, 
could  cause  a  storm  to  arise  and  drive  back  fleeing  foemen. 

After  the  return  from  a  successful  raid,  early  some  morning  the  hawk- 
skin  from  the  bundle  would  be  raised  on  a  pole,  and  the  people  would  dance 
about  it,  singing  songs  as  in  praise,  while  tobacco  was  heaped  beneath  it. 
The  owner  told  his  followers  never  to  point  at  the  hawk,  or  touch  it;  but 
one  doubter  presented  his  forefinger  to  the  dried  skin  and  exclaimed  ''  Bite 
me,  if  you  dare,"  and  the  hawk  did  nip  out  his  finger  nail.  It  is  said  that 
the  nail  is  still  in  the  mouth  of  the  bird  as  it  lies  in  the  sacred  bundle. 

This  dance  was  given  annually,  in  May,  when  the  cottonwood  buds  fall. 
All  the  women  dressed  up  and  painted  their  faces  and  their  hair  partings  with 
vermilion  before  taking  part.  A  scalp  dance  was  usually  held  in  connection 
with  this  dance,  and  those  who  had  taken  a  scalp  were  entitled  to  blow  on  a 
reed  flute  or  whistle.     There  were  many  songs. 


>  Catlln,  (b).  vol.  II.  31. 
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EAGLE  DANCE. 

In  Catlings  "  Fourteen  loway  Indians  "  he  gives  this  additional  statement 
concerning  the  eagle  dance  or  '*  Ha-Kon-E-Crase." 

The  Eagle  Dance  (or  as  they  call  it)  the  "soaring  eagle"  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  their  dances,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  war  dance.  The  war  eagle  of  their 
country  conquers  every  variety  of  the  eagle  species  in  those  regions,  and  esteeming 
the  bird  for  its  valor,  they  highly  value  its  quills  for  pluming  their  heads  and  parts 
of  their  dresses;  and  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  war  dance  must  needs  be  given  in  com- 
pliment to  this  noble  bird. 

In  this  beautiful  dance  each  dancer  imagines  himself  a  soaring  eagle,  and  as  they 
dance  forward  from  behind  the  musicians,  they  take  the  positions  of  the  eagles, 
heading  against  the  wind,  and  looking  down,  preparing  to  make  the  stoop  on  their 
prey  below  them;  the  wind  seems  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  fall  back,  and  re- 
peatedly  advance  forward,  imitating  the  chattering  of  that  bird,  with  the  whistles 
carried  in  their  hands,  whilst  they  sing:  — 

It's  me  —  I  am  a  War  Eagle! 
The  wind  is  strong,  but  I  am  an  Eagle  I 
I  am  not  ashamed  —  no,  I  am  not. 
The  twisting  Eagle's  quill  is  on  my  head. 
I  see  my  enemy  below  me  I 
I  am  an  Eagle,  a  War  Eagle  I 
&c.        &c.        &c.^ 

In  another  work,  Catlin  adds: — 

*'The  Drum  (and  their  ^^ Eagle  Whistles^*'  with  which  they  imitate  the  chattering 
of  the  soaring  eagle),  with  their  voices,  formed  the  music  for  this  truly  picturesque 

and  exciting  dance The  song  in  this  dance  is  addressed  to  their  favourite  bird  the 

war-eagle,  and  each  dancer  carries  a  fan  made  of  the  eagle's  tail,  in  his  left  hand,  as  he 
dances,  and  by  his  attitudes  endeavours  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  soaring  eagle. 
This,  being  a  part  of  the  war-dance,  is  a  boasting  dance;  and  at  the  end  of  each  strain 
in  the  song  some  one  of  the  warriors  steps  forth  and,  in  an  excited  speech,  describes 
the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  slain  his  enemy  in  battle,  or  captured  his 
horses,  or  performed  some  other  achievement  in  war.  After  this  the  dance  proceeds 
with  increased  spirit;  and  several  in  succession  having  thus  excited  their  fellow- 
dancers,  an  indescribable  thrill  and  effect  are  often  produced  before  they  get  through. 

In  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  excitement  of  this  dance  the  Doctor  (or  mystery^man) 
jumped  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  making  the  most  tremendous 
flourish  of  his  spear  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  shield  extended  upon  his 
left  arm,  recited  the  military  deeds  of  his  life  —  how  he  had  slain  his  enemies  in  battle 
and  taken  their  scalps;  and  with  singular  effect  fitting  the  action  to  the  word,  acting 
them  out  as  he  described."  * 

This  dance  does  not  seem  to  be  in  vogue  today,  but  it  may  have  been 
something  similar  to  the  Fork-tailed  Kite  ceremony. 

^  Catlin.  (c),  20. 
«  Catlin.   (b).  17-18. 
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I  do  not  believe  with  Catlin  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  war  dance,  but 
more  probably  an  eagle  cult  dance  in  which  the  braves,  with  their  boasting, 
took  a  prominent  part,  or  possibly  a  ceremony  connected  with  an  eagle  war 
bundle. 

TUKTLE  DANCE. 

This  society  (kelto'^  waci)  was  founded  by  a  man  who  saw  the  turtles 
dancing.  While  he  was  watching  them  their  leader  suddenly  looked  up  and 
caught  him  peeping.  "Well,"  he  cried,  "you  saw  us  dancing.  Some  day 
you  can  do  this;  it  b  yours,  we  give  it  to  you  with  our  power,  and  this  is 
the  way  we  do.  In  the  spring,  when  the  water  gets  warm,  that  is  the  time 
we  come  out  and  perform." 

This  dance  only  had  one  leader,  and,  while  there  were  no  restrictions  to 
that  effect,  the  membership  was  largely  composed  of  old  people.  The  mem- 
bers painted  their  cheeks  with  stripes  to  represent  turtles,  and  there  were 
no  rattles  used.  In  dancing  the  members  formed  a  ring  and  moved  contra- 
dockwise,  pawing  the  air  in  front  of  them  with  their  open  hands  to  resemble 
turtles  crawling.  The  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  was  a  feast  of  green  com, 
supposed  to  be  "turtle  food." 


BONE  SHOOTING  DANCE. 

The  origin  of  this  dance  (tatate^I  waci)  is  lost  in  obsciuity,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  Sauk  and  Fox  or  Prairie  Potawatomi. 
Many  of  the  details  are  forgotten,  since  the  society  has  long  been  in  disuse. 
It  is  said  that  only  unmarried  men  were  eligible  for  membership,  since  anyone 
who  had  ever  known  a  woman  before  joining  was  likely  to  die  when  "shot" 
by  the  magic  bones  as  only  the  pure  could  endure  the  shock.  If  a  man 
married  after  he  had  joined  and  had  been  shot,  it  made  no  difference.  The 
lodge  was  therefore  mostly  composed  of  youths. 

During  the  performance  of  the  rites  the  members  were  stripped  to  the 
clout.  They  divided  into  two  companies,  danced  up  to  each  other,  blew  on 
their  clenched  hands  after  striking  them  on  their  left  breasts,  and  thrust 
them  at  the  opposing  party,  at  the  same  time  flinging  their  palms  open. 
Magic  bones  which  were  then  plucked  from  the  flesh  of  their  breasts  were 
"shot"  right  into  the  flesh  of  their  opponents.  Both  parties  whooped  and 
sang. 

Bystanders  who  ridiculed  the  performance  were  liable  to  be  shot  with 
the  bones  by  members,  and  such  a  proceeding  was  extremely  painful.  The 
bone  could  only  be  removed  by  the  shooter,  who  had  to  be  handsomely 
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feed  for  his  pains.  He  then  removed  the  magic  bone  by  rubbing  one  band 
over  the  wound.  The  dancers  would  even  shoot  their  m>^terious  bones  tnto 
the  drum  and  knock  the  sound  out  of  it  so  that  it  could  no  longer  be  beaten. 
'  Sleight-of-hand  performances  were  commonly  given  after  the  dance. 
A  non-member  once  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  powers  of  the  society,  so  a 
member  came  up  to  him  and  said.  '*  Wrap  up  your  blanket  and  put  it  over 
in  one  comer  and  I  '11  send  two  bones  into  it." 

This  was  done,  and  sure  enough  the  member  shot  the  strange  bones  from 
his  hand  into  the  blanket,  and  sent  a  third  into  the  cheek  of  the  non-believer. 
The  pain  was  so  great  that  the  victim  cried  aloud.  He  found  two  holes 
through  his  blanket,  and  the  bones  bing  in  the  center.  The  member, 
having  proved  his  pow^er,  then  drew  the  bones  back  into  his  breast. 

RED  BEAN  DANXE. 

This  is  an  ancient  rite  (ma^kdcutzi  waci)  far  antedating  the  modem 
peyote  eating  practice  but  on  the  same  principle.  The  society  was  founded 
by  a  faster  who  dreamed  that  he  received  it  from  the  deer,  for  red  beans 
(mescal)  are  sometimes  found  in  deer's  stomachs.  There  are  four  assistant 
leaders  besides  the  leader,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  strike  the  drum  and  sing 
during  ceremonies. 

In  this  society  members  were  obliged  to  purchase  admission  from  some 
one  of  the  four  assistant  leaders.  This  was  done  in  the  regular  ceremonial 
way.  A  candidate  brought  gifts  and  heaped  them  on  the  ground  before 
the  assistant  leader  and  begged  for  the  songs,  etc.,  which  he  taught  him  and 
was  then  a  member.  There  was  no  initiation  ceremony.  During  per- 
formances the  members  painted  themselves  white  and  wore  a  bunch  of 
split  owl  feathers  on  their  heads.  Small  gourd  rattles  were  used  and  the 
members  while  singing  held  a  bow  and  arrow  in  the  right  hand  which  they 
waved  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  body  while  they  manipulated  the  rattle 
with  the  left. 

This  ceremony  was  held  in  the  spring  when  the  sunflowers  were  in 
blossom  on  the  prairie,  for  then  nearly  all  the  vegetable  foods  given  by 
wakanda  were  ripe.  The  leader,  who  was  the  owner  of  a  medicine  and 
war  bundle  called  ma"kdcutzi  wartihawe  connected  with  this  society,  had 
his  men  prepare  by  "  killing"  the  beans  *  by  placing  them  before  the  fire  until 
they  turned  yellow.     Then  they  are  taken  and  pounded  up  fine  and  made 


>  The  ma°kftcutzi  beans  are  oupposed  to  be  alive.  Those  I  have  seen  in  the  possession 
of  various  Iowa  were  kept  in  a  buckskin  wrapper  which  was  carefuUy  and  copiously  perforated 
that  they  might  see  out. 
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into  a  medicine  brew.  The  members  then  danced  all  night,  and  just  past 
midnight  they  commenced  to  drink  the  red  bean  decoction.  They  kept  this 
up  until  about  dawn  when  it  began  to  work  upon  them  so  that  they  vomited 
and  prayed  repeatedly,  and  were  thus  cleansed  ceremonially,  the  evil  being 
having  been  driven  from  their  bodies.  Then  a  feast  of  the  new  vegetable 
foods  was  given  them  and  a  prayer  of  thanks  was  made  to  wakanda  for 
vegetable  foods  and  tobacco. 

The  connection  of  the  ma'^k^utzi  waruhawe,  or  red  bean  war  bundle 
with  the  society  is  not  altogether  clear  to  me,  save  that  it  was  a  sacred  object 
possessed  by  the  society  which  brought  success  in  war,  hunting,  especially 
for  the  buffalo,  and  in  horse  racing.  Members  of  the  society  tied  red  beans 
around  their  belts  when  they  went  to  war,  deeming  them  a  protection  against 
injury.  Cedar  berries  and  sagebrush  were  also  used  with  this  medicine. 
Sage  was  boiled  and  used  to  medicate  sweat  baths  on  the  war  trail. 


Recent  RELiciord  Organizations. 

GTiOST  DANCE. 

This  dance  (wan&ki  waci),  in  which  my  interpreter,  Joe  Springer,  had 
often  taken  part,  was  of  very  recent  origin  as  compared  with  most  of  the 
others,  but  is  equally  obsolete  today.  It  did  not  take  its  rise  among  the 
Iowa,  but  was  brougb/c  to  them  by  an  Indian  named  Standing-buffalo,  who 
they  think  was  either  a  Cheyenne  or  an  Arapaho.  Standing-buffalo,  as 
usual,  "dreamed"  the  dance. 

The  only  paraphernalia  were  shields  carried  by  the  dancers,  and  little 
drums.  Sometimes  the  dancers  performed  singly  with  their  arms  out- 
stretched towards  the  sun  or  moon,  according  to  the  time  the  dance  was  held, 
and  worshippetl  wakanda  through  these  signs.  They  would  dance  all  day 
and  all  night, and  only  think  of  God,  weeping  until  their  tears  fell  on  the 
ground. 

At  other  times,  the  dancers,  men  and  women,  would  join  in  a  circle  and 
dasp  handft,  fingers  between  fingers,  and  dance,  the  men  singing,  while 
some  old  leader  would  walk  around  outside  the  ring  and  exhort  them. 
"  Do  this  Cior  God.  Look  at  the  ground  and  put  your  mind  on  nothing  else 
but  wakanda  while  you  pour  your  tears  on  the  earth." 

These>  dances  were  held  even  in  the  rain  and  snow,  and  the  performers 
often  fell:  in  fits.  Such  a  state  was  called  feeling  happy.  A  leader  would 
appros<?fa|  a  dancer  who  was  showing  indications  of  extreme  fervor  and  flick 
him  with  a  black  silk  scarf  until  he  fell  over.    The  exhorter  would  then  feel 


would  crowd  around  but  tha  mo..  i    '  ^'  ****  '^^^  dancers 

had  to  have  some^nl  t"    k   T  '^•",''^^*y»  "^ble  to  speak  loudly,  so  he 

this  manner  he  St£v     ~""  ^"'^  "^°  "°"'^  «-*«  ^^  h£     L 
feast  was  held  ''''*'  ^"^  ^'^"«"<^-    Th«  <l-y  after  the  dance  a 

^-^"^l^^XXt'Z:!  '177  ^  ^  —  o,  th. 
he  was  not  a  thorough  be  W  ^*  *^  '«*  *«>  ^P"«  *  We  and  that 

chief's  drum  dance. 

to  tJ^Iowttm^r^eSS^f  r'^  ""'  f  ^-ompanying  drum  came 
tion(1898).  Both  DtTChl^  "^^^  ^Tc  '  *  u^ '^^  ^^'- 
«cipientofthedrum.andJoeSnI'.  ^  ^"""^  ^^"^  ^'^  "^  the 
Po««ss  the  entire  rit,^  of  wWrtT''  T  ° '''"  ^''^  *^  °'  *^«  '""^  '>«^«. 
third.  In  almost  every  ^sltt^  "^  ''"*  *  ^'^^'''  ^"^^^  '^  ^^^  ^^  » 
Menomini  of  Wisconsb  X  c latf  T^""  "^"^  identicJU  with  that  of  the 
Prairie  Potawatomi  of  Kai^L  T  ^  ^"^^  '^^^"'^  theirXdrum  from  the 
cross,  capped  by  a  cloth  and  tinsel  o^^  ceremony  a  laJ;ge  red  wooden 

forced  upon  jJus,  playsTolr-      "^  '""^^"^  *°^^^  «l°™  of  thoma 

writing  ,My,  mSZlZ^TZTn  ^'  %'  '-'  1  *^  ^^- 

I  have  seen  them.    Thev  rfn  nl?  •       ^"""^  Towhee's  house  where 

which  I  have  gathered  date  11^1"''"^^  P"*  °^  *^«  A"*'°°'^  o° 
mentioned  here,  called  a  "Braves  C^'.^.^°°*^^^  ^^  *^  *^«  *«>« 
exactly  like  those  used  by  the^nn  u     .™'  ^  ^^«  «««"',=   '*  '"^^ 

chief's  drum.  It  came  Lm  t^Is  T'  '^i;*^  '^'^  *°  '^  ^^'allei"  than  th* 
ceremony  probably  very  like  thZnT  *^  .  °-^'  ''°**  '«^'°°8s  t<^  another 
The  presence  of  these^,  t  *tr  •  "^"^  ^'''-  ^*  "  ^'«>  very  «cent. 
has  been  a  succession  of  b^^ol"  ^^'f  ^..''"^  dances  shows  that  the,« 

up  to  today.    The  peyote  rZ^'T^  ''"'"^^^  ^'""^  ^'^^  *n«er.t  times. 

P  yote  «  the  most  recent  acquisition,  with  its  biblical 
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teachings,  and  the  ghost  dance  connects  the  most  recent  dances  with 
antiquity.  Some  of  the  Iowa  ceremonies  are  no  doubt  original  with  them, 
most  probably  all  those  connected  with  sacred  bundles  are  either  original 
or  very  old. 

Oriffin  of  the  Chief  a  Drum.  Early  in  July  or  late  in  June  in  the  year 
of  the  Omaha  World's  Fair  two  Kansas  Kickapoo  came  to  Dan  Towhee, 
then  chief  of  the  Iowa,  and  placed  tobacco  in  his  hand.  When  he  had  re- 
ceived it  he  coidd  not  refuse  to  listen  to  their  errand,  as  he  could  have  done 
had  they  told  him  before  presenting  the  tobacco. 

They  said  to  him,  "We  suppose  you  want  to  know  why  we  came  and 
brought  you  this  tobacco.  Our  chief,  Kfokilk  sent  it  to  you  to  be  put  in 
your  hand.  It  represents  a  drum  that  b  coming  to  you  this  fall  at  the  first 
frost." 

In  the  fall,  two  men,  one  a  pipe  bearer,  the  other  his  servant,  appeared. 
They  requested  the  Iowa  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  the  dance  ground, 
which  they  proceeded  to  examine.  Then  they  measured  off  a  circular 
space  for  the  dance  ground,  to  be  used  in  the  daytime,  and  another  to  use 
at  night.  After  this  the  Kickapoo  told  the  Iowa  when  the  drum  would 
arrive,  and  departed. 

Eight  days  later  all  the  Kickapoo  drum  society  arrived  with  the  drum. 
The  two  Indians  who  had  measured  off  the  ground  had  also  told  the  Iowa: 
**  Keep  your  mind  on  the  drum  all  the  time  and  ask  God  for  help.  Dream 
over  it  if  you  can,  and  select  officers.  You  must  have  four  drummers  and 
singers,  one  assbtant  to  sit  with  you,  one  drum  heater  (to  tighten  the  drum 
heads),  four  braves,  four  "young  chiefs,"  one  "green  chief,"  one  speaker 
for  the  braves,  one  pipe  man  each  for  the  braves,  chiefs,  drummers,  and 
yourself.    Have  them  ready  when  the  drum  arrives.    God  will  help  you." 

When  the  Sackapoo  came  with  the  drum  they  camped  half  a  mile  from 
the  chosen  spot.  The  Iowa  went  out  to  meet  them  and  they  danced  towards 
each  other  abreast  with  their  right  hands  rabed  to  God.  They  passed 
each  other,  then  turned  back  and  shook  hands.  Then  all  repaired  to  the 
dance  ground,  and  arranged  for  the  ceremony,  which  b  described  below. 
The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  positions  occupied  by  the  members 
and  officers  in  the  dance  ground  circle.  Fig.  2.  All  persons  must  go  contra- 
clockwise  to  their  positions  on  entering  and  in  going  out. 

The  chief  and  his  assistant  pick  out  the  secondary  chief,  the  four  chiefs, 
four  braves,  four  young  chiefs  and  the  green  chief.  The  braves  select  the 
male  drummers  or  singers  while  each  in  turn  selects  an  assbtant  and  a 
female  singer;  the  female  singers  again  select  an  assbtant  each.  The 
drummers  also  select  a  pipe  man,  and  each  of  the  other  bodies  selects  its 
pipe  man  or  servant. 
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The  drummers  are  seated  in  rotation  as  follows:  west,  north,  east, 
south.  Their  pipe  man  is  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  drum.  The  four 
young  chiefs  sit  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  door  and  no  one  may  go  out 
without  presenting  them  with  a  fee.  Among  the  Kickapoo  and  Menomini, 
tobacco  is  required,  but  with  the  Iowa  tobacco  is  not  much  used,  and  a 
silk  handkerchief  or  other  gift  is  more  acceptable.  The  drummers  have  to 
care  for  the  drum  and  replace  broken  parts.  The  four  braves  are  looked 
upon  as  "angels  from  heaven"  (probably  servants  of  God)  and  they  run 
or  regulate  the  dance.  They  drive  out  evil  spirits.  The  four  chiefs  bring 
fair  weather.     "Everything  blue  is  theirs."    The  function  of  the  'green 


m .T.j£ 


Fig.  2.  Diagram  of  the  Chief's  Drum  Dance.  A.  head  chief  (repreiienttng  God)  and 
(a)  his  assistant;  B,  chief,  and  (b)  his  assistant;  C~C,  servants  of  offlcialfl:  D-D.  chiefs; 
£-E.  braves;  F.  green  chief;  G-G.  young  chief^;  H-H.  drummers,  and  (h)  their  assistants; 

I.  women  singers,  and  (i)  their  assistants;  K-K.  members; •  .  imaginary  line,  drawn  from 

W,  door  across  the  dance  ground,  which  only  braves  may  pass;  L.  drum  beater;  M,  two  Ameri- 
can flags. 

chief '  is  to  ask  for  rain  or  fair  weather  as  the  case  requires.  He  always 
prays  for  fair  weather  while  the  dance  goes  on.  The  young  chiefs,  besides 
their  duty  as  guards,  have  four  songs  to  sing  at  quitting  time.  During 
these  songs  all  must  rise  and  dance,  and  their  leader,  club  in  hand,  orders 
everyone  up  who  does  not  respond.  The  drummers  then  carry  the  drum 
out,  and  all  is  over. 

Various  songs  with  dances  are  sung  during  the  day,  and  speeches  are 
made,  with  intervals  of  rest.  At  noon^  when  the  sun  is  at  meridian,  food  is 
brought  in  buckets  and  placed  around  the  feet  of  the  head  chief  and  the  four 
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chiefs  and  braves.  The  chief  next  to  the  head  chief  then  harangues  the 
company  on  tobacco  and  its  sacredness,  an  idea  presumably  derived,  with 
other  teachings,  from  the  Kickapoo,  for,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Iowa, 
at  least  today,  care  little  for  the  weed.    Then  the  chief  orders  the  feast. 

The  food  is  brought  out  and  placed  in  the  center  of  the  dance  circle. 
The  leader,  or  chief,  then  sings  four  songs  and  dances  about  the  food.  After 
or  during  the  last  song  he  dances  up  to  the  food  and  pretends  to  grab  a 
handful.  He  dances  up  to  the  north  and  pretends  to  throw  it  away.  Thb 
he  repeats  to  the  east,  south,  and  west,  to  nadir  and  zenith.  Then  he  goes 
back,  sings  a  song  and  dances  up  towards  the  food,  but  retreats  as  though  in 
terror.  This  he  does  until  the  fourth  song,  when  he  whoops  and  snatches 
up  the  bucket.  Then  all  present  dance,  and  the  feast  follows.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  the  drummers  carry  out  the  drum  and  all  follow.  The  flags  are 
hauled  down  and  all  b  over  until  after  dark.  This  is  the  regular  first  three 
days'  performance.    The  ceremony  lasts  four  days. 

The  Night  Session.  The  rules  of  the  dance  are  not  so  strict,  except  that 
all  who  enter  the  grounds  must  keep  dancing,  otherwise  evil  spirits  will 
enter.  All  tobacco  received  at  the  night  session  by  the  chief  is  given  to  the 
braves  who  give  it  to  their  waiter  who  serves  it,  but  dances  four  songs  first. 
After  the  tobacco  is  given  out,  four  more  songs  are  sung  and  danced  and  all 
is  over. 

The  Fourth  Day  Session.  This  day  diflfers  from  the  other  three  in  that 
the  "members'  songs"  are  sung,  and  then  those  who  are  referred  to  must 
give  away  presents.  These  songs  are  for  braves,  for  those  who  have  been 
wounded,  for  buffalo,  horses,  bears,  and  other  animals,  for  various  tribes 
of  Indians,  half  breeds,  and  the  like.  Those  to  whom  the  songs  apply  are 
required  to  dance  while  they  are  sung.  Members  who  are  not  present  are 
hunted  up  by  messengers  who  present  a  pipe  to  them  and  demand  their 
presence,  which  they  dare  not  refuse.  They  must  enter,  passing  as  usual 
to  the  left,  leave  a  present  of  tobacco  with  the  god  chief,  take  their  places 
and  dance.    Their  songs  are  kept  up  until  they  arrive. 

At  noon  comes  the  dog  feast.  In  this  case  the  braves  come  forward  and 
strike  the  dog's  head  and  count  their  coups  before  eating  it.  An  attendant 
feeds  the  other  officers  with  dog  meat  which  he  presents  to  them  on  a  wooden 
skewer  about  a  foot  long.  He  approaches  each  four  times  before  placing  the 
bit  in  their  mouths.  The  members  have  dog  meat  served  them  in  their  own 
bowls  or  dishes  where  they  sit. 

After  the  feast,  the  braves  give  the  charge  of  the  ceremony  over  to  the 
drummers,  who  sing  the  members'  songs,  beginning  with  the  god  chief  and 
his  assistant,  and  so  on,  down  the  line.  The  drum  is  generally  taken  out 
about  noon  every  day,  and  the  drum  heater  tightens  the  parchments  over 
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the  fire.  Meanwhile  the  members  dance  to  the  somid  of  sleigh  bells.  Every 
day  four  pipes  are  passed.  Two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  last  day  the  rags  or  handkerchiefs  used  to  wrap  up  tobacco  offerings 
are  returned  by  a  waiter.  After  this  four  songs  are  simg  and  the  perform- 
ance is  over. 

The  object  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  worship  God  through  the  medium  of 
the  drum.  In  the  brave's  drum  ceremony  the  eagle  feather  belts  or  dance 
bustles  are  worn,  and  those  who  wear  them  must  hire  another  to  take  them 
off,  as  in  the  Menomini  and  Potawatomi  ceremony. 


THE  PETOTE. 

The  following  description  of  the  peyote  society  and  its  religious  practices 
was  obtained  from  Joe  Springer,  who  is  at  present  one  of  the  leaders.  The 
introduction  of  the  peyote  has  driven  out  of  existence  almost  all  the  other 
societies  and  ancient  customs  of  the  tribe.  Almost  all  of  the  Iowa  in 
Oklahoma  are  ardent  peyote  disciples,  and  only  Dave  Towhee  and  perhaps 
a  few  others  still  follow  the  old  practices. 

The  name  peyote  is  Mexican  and  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  'mescal'  which 
is  a  different  plant,  bearing  red  beans  which  come  two  or  three  in  a  pod.  Some 
southern  peoples  have  used  it  for  many  years  before  it  came  to  us.  The  'Flathead,' 
Caddo,  and  Comanche  have  used  it  for  very  different  purposes  than  what  we  do 
nowadays.  Now  a  great  change  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  used  to  worship  Jesus 
Christ  and  God,  his  father.  It  is  only  those  who  do  not  yet  know  Jesus  and  have  not 
seen  His  light  who  utilize  peyote  for  heathen  practices. 

We  eat  the  peyote  medicine  buttons,  and  we  know  that  we  must  not  eat  too  much 
of  them,  for  too  much  of  anything,  even  food,  is  bad  for  any  one.  Some  people  eat 
as  many  as  sixteen  buttons.    I,  myself,  have  eaten  that  many. 

We  go  into  the  tent,  for  we  use  a  tipi  for  housing  our  society,  late  in  the  evening 
to  begin  oiu*  worship.  To  accompany  our  singing  we  have  little  drums  made  out  of 
kettles,  with  buckskin  stretched  over  them  and  small  rattles  made  of  little  gourds, 
with  handles  decorated  handsomely  with  beads  and  fringe;  we  have  as  ornaments 
five  or  six  white  eagle  feathers  beaded  at  the  base  and  fastened  together.  These 
are  badges  of  the  society,  for  the  eagle  is  a  noble  bird  of  lofty  flight. 

The  leader  sits  in  the  rear  of  the  lodge,  opposite  the  door.  He  enters  and  goes 
to  the  left  around  the  lodge.  On  his  right  sits  the  drum  chief,  and  on  his  left  the  oedar 
chief.  Before  them  rests  the  open  Bible,  in  front  of  which  lie  the  gourds,  feathers, 
etc.,  of  the  members.  In  the  center  is  a  large  crescent-shaped  altar  in  the  center  of 
which  is  placed  a  huge  peyote  button.  A  fire  bums  between  the  horns  of  the  crescent, 
and  the  four  fire  chiefs  who  sit  two  on  each  side  of  the  door,  are  obligated  to  clear 
away  the  ashes  when  they  tend  it,  and  draw  them  back  in  another  crescent  just 
before  the  altar.  The  four  fire  sticks  are  built  up  in  a  conical  shape,  overlapping 
each  other  so  that  they  will  bum  quickly  and  purely. 
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In  front  of  the  fire  and  altar,  that  ia,  to  the  east  of  it,  stands  a  pitcher  filled  with 
rain  water,  which  fell  from  God  in  heaven.  Sagebrush  is  piled  thick  along  the  walls 
for  the  devotees  to  sit  on.  The  men  form  the  inner  circle,  the  women  the  outer, 
and  sing. 

'  The  peyote  chief  sees  to  the  seating  of  guests  and  members,  and  leads  in  the 
preaching  and  Bible  reading.  When  it  is  over  he  orders  the  head  fire  chief  to  dis- 
tribute the  peyote.  Each  male  member  receives  an  even  number  of  buttons.  He 
gets,  according  to  his  desire,  two,  four,  six,  or  eight  of  them.  Women  get  only  two 
each.  They  also  have  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  lodge  at  midnight,  if  they  are  so 
inclined,  but  the  men  should  stay  till  dawn,  though  only  the  fire  chiefs  and  other 
officials  must  do  so. 


Fig.  3.  Diagram  of  the  Peyote  Ceremony.  A.  peyote  chief;  B.  drum  chief;  B',  cedar 
chief;  O,  bible.  D,  gourds,  and  feather  omamenta;  E.  altar;  E'.  crescent  of  ashes;  F.  peyote 
button:  G.  Are;  H.  pitcher  of  rain  water;  I.  fire  chlefii.  leader  first  from  left  at  entrance; 
J.  male  devotees;  K.  female  devotees. 

The  peyote  chief  gives  orders  that  all  must  eat  the  peyote  and  think  of  Jesus  and 
his  goodness.  All  the  medicines  must  be  eaten  before  the  singing  begins.  When 
the  peyote  chief  sees  everyone  is  done,  he  orders  the  cedar  chief  to  bum  cedar  leaves 
on  the  coals  that  incense  may  be  offered  to  the  Lord.  While  this  is  being  done  all 
kneel  and  pray  to  the  Lord  silently  in  their  hearts. 

Then  the  leader  picks  up  his  gourd  and  his  cane,  which  represents  the  staff  of  the 
Saviour.  He  holds  it  up  in  his  hand  and  prays,  singing  four  songs,  each  of  which  he 
repeats  four  times,  making  sixteen  in  all.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  song  is  usually 
sung  only  twice.)  When  he  is  through  he  passes  the  staff  to  the  'cedar  chief  on  his 
left,  who  goes  through  the  same  performance,  the  'drum  chief  going  over  and  drum- 
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ming  for  him,  then  to  the  first  member  on  his  left.  In  this  way  the  staff  circles  the 
lodge,  each  member  singing  his  sixteen  (now  eight)  songs.  The  drum  chief  going 
along  and  accompanying  each. 

When  the  staff  reaches  the  first  fire  chief  on  the  left,  he  holds  it  a  while.  The 
leader  (or,  as  the  writer  understands  it)  perhaps  some  visiting  preacher  of  the  faith, 
gets  up  and  delivers  a  sermon,  while  the  cedar  chief  casts  more  incense  on  the  fire. 
He  also  aaya: 

I  want  all  of  you  to  rise  and  confess  your  sins.  You  know  what  Jesus  has  done 
for  you,  tell  us,  if  you  would  repent. 

So  the  members  get  up,  one  after  another  and  testify  that  they  have  given  up 
drinking  (peyote  is  believed  to  kill  the  taste  for  liquor),  smoking,  chewing,  adultery, 
etc.     ''And  all  this  Jesus  has  done  for  me,"  is  the  conclusion  of  each  statement. 

The  leader  then  calls  on  other  preachers  to  talk,  and  then  asks  the  fire  chief  on 
the  right  of  the  door,  opposite  the  one  who  is  holding  the  staff,  to  pass  the  peyote 
again.  Meantime  he  continues  to  read  the  Bible  and  exhort  all  sinners  to  repent. 
He  points  out  that  all  the  old  ways  have  been  given  up,  and  with  them  their  "idols," 
such  as  the  great  drum  of  the  religion  dance,  and  the  various  other  paraphernalia  of 
magic: 

"  They  are  dead  and  cannot  talk  or  hear.  We  worship  our  own  true  hving  God, 
who  is  Jesus  Christ.  Believe  in  him;  repent  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.^ 

There  are  no  more  societies  and  dances  as  of  old.  This  is  the  way  we  do  now. 
Throw  away  liquor,  tobacco,  stealing,  lying,  and  gossip.  The  Bible  teaches  us  to 
do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  to  love  our  neighbors.  The  Bible  says  to  give  up 
bad  language,  quit  having  plural  wives  and  forsake  adultery.  We  ask  Jesus  to  take 
all  this  sin  away  from  us;  to  take  our  passions  away  and  give  us  his.  When  we  have 
that,  we  are  clear  of  all  our  burdens.  So  this  peyote  we  eat  gives  us  a  joyful  feeling. 
It  gives  us  a  sensation  that  cannot  be  described." 

Once  Joe  Springer,  after  eating  peyote,  dreamed  that  he  traveled  a  long  way  on 
horseback  to  a  penitentiary  where  he  '  talked  Jesus '  to  an  Indian  convict,  exhorted 
him  to  repent  and  be  saved.  Later,  Joe  actually  did  as  directed  in  his  dream,  and 
he  says  that  the  prisoner,  who  was  serving  a  life  term,  was  converted  and  soon 
pardoned. 

After  the  preaching  is  over,  the  pitcher  of  rain  water  is  brought  in  by  the  fire  chief 
and  placed  before  the  altar.  The  fire  chief  then  kneels  and  prays,  after  asking  all 
present  to  join  him  in  their  hearts.  The  pitcher,  which  is  said  to  contain  "blessed 
water"  is  then  carried  up  and  set  in  front  of  the  chief  or  leader  where  it  stands  till 
morning. 

The  leader  now  starts  the  singing  again  by  causing  the  sacred  staff  to  be  passed 
to  the  next  fire  chief  on  the  left  of  the  present  holder.  Then  the  dawn  chief  carries 
the  gourd  and  staff  across  the  lodge  and  starts  it  on  the  other  side.  There  is  then  a 
pause  in  the  singing.  The  fire  chiefs  on  the  east  build  up  the  fire  and  clean  the  fire- 
place. The  cedar  chief  next  biuns  some  incense  with  a  prayer,  and  the  singing 
commences  once  more.  At  last  it  reaches  the  drum  chief's  place  again.  When  it 
arrives  there  is  another  burning  of  cedar  and  all  pray.  The  fire  is  again  cleaned  at 
this  point,  and  the  chief  sings  again  and  the  staff  starts  on  its  second  round. 

Just  about  dawn  four  quitting  songs  are  sung.    Then  all  the  musical  instruments 


^  This  baptism  is  performed  either  by  sprinkling  or  Immersion,  both  forms  being 
recognized. 
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kie  piled  in  front  of  the  chief  who  takes  the  pitcher  of  blessed  water  and  all  pny, 
asking  God  to  make  it  the  Uving  water,  teach  us,  guide  us,  give  us  health,  strength, 
sod  power  to  Uve  and  be  Christians. 

Then  the  fire  chief  takes  a  little  dipper  of  water  to  everyone,  beginning  with  the 
cedar  chief  and  so  on,  around.  When  be  gets  bock  to  his  starting  point,  he  takes 
food,  fruit,  and  candy,  and  distributee  it  to  all  present.  Then  the  women  go  out 
and  cook  breakfast.  When  the  little  feast  is  over,  the  peyote  chief,  followed  by  Uie 
fit«  chief  shakes  hands  with  everyone  in  token  of  friendship  and  good  will. 

A  big  feast  is  now  ready,  but  before  eating  all  must  wash  with  soap  and  water 
where  they  sit.  The  peyote  chief  himself  carries  the  water  to  show  his  humihty, 
because  of  Biblical  references  to  the  washing  of  the  feet,  etc.    All  then  leave  the  tipi 


and  go  out  under  a  shed  where  the  feast  is  served.  The  peyote  chief  aska  a  blessing 
saying:  — 

We  are  all  relatives  in  Christianity.  We  must  be  one,  and  stick  together.  No 
difference  of  color  shall  deter  a  Christian  from  being  one  of  our  number.  That  is 
what  this  great  and  wonderful  Book  teaches  us.  So  today  I  shall  ask  some  member 
(or  visiting  peyote  preacher)  to  ask  God  to  bless  this  food,  for  which  we  thank  him. 

After  the  blessing,  which  no  peyot«  devotee  omits  before  any  meal,  the  feast  is 
held  and  all  is  over.     Peyote  ceremonies  are  usually  held  Saturday  nights. 

Some  typical  peyote  society  son^  are  given.  Most  of  them  are  sung  in  English, 
but  with  Indian  style  and  pronunciation,  with  Indian  refrains  and  syllables  added 
to  the  last  word.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  recognize  and  understand  them  when 
heard,  unless  they  ore  explained.    They  are  sung  in  a  high  voice,  through  the  nose. 
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Typical  Songs  of  the  Peyote  Society. 

I. 
Jesus'  way  is  the  only  way. 

II. 
Saviour  Jesus  is  the  only  Saviour. 

m. 

Oh  Lord,  Lord,  Lord  I    It  is  not  everyone  who  says  that  who  shall  be  saved . 

IV. 
I  know  Jesus  now. 

V. 
You  must  be  bom  again. 


SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Before  taking  up  our  study  of  the  gentes  it  seems  best  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing (probably  fragmentary)  origin  myth,  obtained  from  Dave  Towhee: — 

In  the  beginning,  wakanda  made  the  earth  and  all  the  universe.  Then  there 
was  a  man  who  fasted  under  an  elm  tree.  His  face  was  blackened  with  charcoal, 
and  he  strove  to  gain  a  vision.  While  he  was  there  four  bears  came  out  from  under 
the  ground,  they  w^  the  four  who  became  ancestors  of  the  bear  gens,  and  whose 
names  are  borne  by  the  subgentes.  They  told  the  faster  that  they  would  give  him 
power  and  that  they  would  become  people.  At  the  time  he  saw  them  they  acted 
like  human  beings,  but  had  the  appearance  of  bears. 

Then  they  passed  on,  and  he  saw  them  on  their  journey  as  though  he  were  in  a 
dream.  As  they  traveled  they  heard  a  distant  noise  as  of  someone  pounding.  Hen- 
ghru,^  the  oldest,  ordered  one  of  the  others  to  go  ahead  and  see  what  it  was.  He 
returned  soon  and  reported  that  he  saw  an  old  man,  very  old  indeed,  hard  at  work  at 
something.  Henghru  the  first  bom,  sent  him  ahead  to  investigate  again.  This 
time  he  returned  and  said  that  the  white-headed  one  had  disappeared.  Then  all 
four  bears  rushed  forward  and  found  no  one,  only  a  stone  pipe  lay  there.  The  pipe 
was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  for  the  old  person  who  had  been  heard  hammering 
had  turned  himself  into  this  pipe  bowl. 

"This  will  be  for  some  good  and  great  use,''  said  Henghru,  and  he  took  it  and 
carried  it.  Because  of  this  circumstance  the  descendants  of  this  eldest  brother  own 
the  pipe  of  the  bear  gens,  and  possess  the  titles  Hangeskiina  or  Not-There,  and 
Hange8k(!bia-tmi,  She's-Not-There,  Wita'tai,  Hears-Pounding,  and  Witai-tmi,  She- 
Hears-Pounding. 

1  Note  the  nae  of  ordinal  names. 
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The  bears  went  on  and  they  came  to  a  place  along  the  river  where  they  saw  a 
stick  floating  upright  as  though  it  was  standing.  On  it  were  streamers  of  green  or 
blue  weeds  or  moss.  It  looked  pretty,  so  Henghru  took  it  for  his  pipestem.  That 
is  why  the  sacred  pipestem  anciently  had  strings  ornamented  with  dyed  quills, 
though  colored  ribbons  which  represent  the  weeds  or  moss  are  now  used.  All  this 
was  told  to  the  man  who  fasted  with  a  darkened  face. 

As  they  journeyed,  the  bears  met  the  four  ancestors  of  the  buffalo  gens.  These 
brothers  also  had  a  pipe,  so  they  offered  it  in  peace  to  the  bears.  Each  sat  on  the 
ground,  and  the  pipestems  were  crossed  and  each  accepted  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
other's  pipe.  That  peace  conference  was  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  dividing  the 
year  between  the  buffalo  and  bear  gentes;  the  chief  of  each  ia  chief  for  half  the  year, 
the  bears  in  the  fall  and  winter,  the  buffalo  in  spring  and  sunmier. 

A  feast  was  being  prepared  by  both  bands,  but  the  Henghru  bear  was  so  ravenous 
he  seized  the  pipe  in  his  mouth  with  such  a  grip  that  he  split  the  stem,  hence  the  gens 
name  Ma°grudj6,  "Splitting  the  Pipestem.''  He  gave  himself  that  name  at  the 
time  with  a  laugh  to  smooth  matters  over. 

Then  a  village,  the  first  Indian  village,  was  made  there.  In  the  center  of  the 
camp  circle  the  chief's  tent  was  set  up  and  Henghru  observed  it.  Hence,  the  per- 
sonal name  in  the  bear  gens,  Wighreu,  meaning,  notices  everything. 


Gentile  Organization. 

J.  O.  Dorsey  gives  a  list  of  gentes  and  subgentes  which  in  the  main 
corresponds  with  mine.  Where  there  are  discrepancies,  however,  I  believe 
that  Dorsey's  list,  which  was  collected  thirty-four  years  ago  by  the  late 
Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton,  and  corroborated  by  himself,  should  be  accepted  as 
final,  although  in  some  cases  a  dual  terminology  may  exist.  He  gives  nine 
gentes  as  compared  with  the  writer's  seven.  The  modem  Iowa  deny  that 
they  ever  had  a  Snake  gens,  referring  it  to  the  Oto.  Dorsey  gives  it  as  a 
gens  extinct  in  his  time.  He  also  gives  an  Owl  gens  which  I  have  not 
recorded,  and  marks  it  extinct,  and  a  Beaver  gens  which  he  says  was  then 
incorporated  in  the  Oto  tribe.  This  gens  too  I  failed  to  obtain.  I,  however, 
found  the  Elk  gens  which  he  calls  extinct,  still  extant,  or  at  least  remembered, 
and  obtained  the  name  of  an  additional  Red  Earth  band,  now  extinct. 
Morgan,  in  his  "Ancient  Society"  (p.  160)  gives  eight  Iowa  gentes  and  adds 
the  Beaver  gens  which  he  says  was  extinct  even  then.  Dorsey  also  gives  two 
phratries,  Ibting  the  gentes  as  follows:  first  phratry.  Black  Bear,  Wolf, 
Eagle,  and  Thunder,  Elk,  Beaver;  Second  Phratry,  Pigeon,  Buffalo,  Snake, 
and  Owl.  No  traces  of  this  remain,  but  doubtless  the  Bear  and  Buffalo 
gentes  were  the  leaders  of  their  respective  phratries.  The  writer's  informa- 
tion is  that  the  tribal  chief  was  the  chief  of  the  Bear  gens  in  the  fall  and 
winter  and  of  the  Buffalo  during  spring  and  summer.  Dorsey  gives  the 
ruling  power  to  the  first  phratry  and  second  phratry  in  the  order  named. 
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Hie  names  of  the  subgoites  gathioed  by  Dorsey  differ  not  a  little  bom 
my  list.    I  cannot  account  for  this,  as  my  information  was  definite. 

The  Rev.  S.  M.  Irvin  and  the  Bev.  Wm.  Hamilton,  in  a  report  on  the 
Iowa  and  Sauk,  made  to  Schoolcraft  and  dated  February  1, 1849,  enumerate 
eight  Iowa  gentes,  namely:  the  Eagle,  Pigeon,  Wolf,  Bear,  Elk,  Beaver, 
Buffalo,  and  Snake.  They  also  give  some  interesting  data  on  a  custom  now 
entirely  obsolete,  that  of  characteristic  hair  cuts  for  the  youths  of  the  differ- 
ent gentes.  This  has  been  noted  at  length  among  the  Omaha  by  Miss 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  La  Flesche.    Irvin  and  Hamilton  say  on  the  Iowa: — 

These  families  are  known  severally  in  the  tribe  by  the  particular  manner  in  which 
their  hair  is  cut:  liit,  the  Eagle  family,  is  marked  by  two  IocIdb  of  hair  on  the  front 
part  of  the  head,  and  one  on  the  back  part  left  long:  3d,  Wolf,  scattered  branches  of 
hair  left  to  grow  promiscuously  over  the  head,  representing  islands,  whence  this 
family  is  supposed  to  have  sprung:  4th,  Bear,  one  side  of  the  hair  of  the  head  left  to 
grow  much  longer  than  the  other:  7th,  Buffalo,  a  strip  of  hair  left  bng  from  the  front 
to  the  rear  part  of  the  head,  with  two  branches  on  each  side  to  represent  horns. 

The  other  families,  with  their  peculiar  badges,  are  lost.  This  manner  of  cutting 
the  hair  is  confined  to  the  male  children;  as  soon  as  they  are  grown,  they  adopt  the 
common  fashion  of  the  tribe,  which  is  to  shave  off  all  the  hair  except  a  small  braid, 
or  scalp-lock,  left  near  the  top  of  the  head,  with  a  small  formation  of  cut  hair  surround* 
ing  it  about  two  inches  on  the  front  and  sides,  and  extending  down  the  back  of  the 
head.  This  cutting  is  usually  done  about  once  a  year,  and  is  said,  by  them,  to  be  of 
great  advantage  in  expelling  vermin.^ 

Though  a  number  of  the  Iowa  with  whom  the  writer  talked  had  worn 
their  hair  in  the  roach,  which  was  the  tribal  style,  none  now  do  so,  probably 
owing  to  peyote  teachings,  and  none  remembered  the  distinctive  gentile 
hair  cuts. 

Each  gens  was  traditionally  founded  by  four  animals,  brothers,  who 
became  human  beings,  and  hence  each  gens  is  composed  of  four  subgentes, 
the  members  of  which  claim  descent  from  one  of  the  four  gens  ancestors. 

If  asked  his  gens  a  man  might  reply  merely  giving  the  gens  name,  or  if 
he  wished  to  be  precise  he  might  give  his  gens  and  his  subgens,  as,  in  the 
Bear  gens,  ''Munj£  Watogehri."  Again,  he  might  give  the  gens  and  the 
ordinal  name  of  his  subgens  ancestor.  In  former  times,  the  members  of 
every  gens  had  the  right  to  call  children  after  one  of  the  ancestor  brothers 
and  a  feminine  form  of  each  name  existed,  formed  by  adding  the  syllable 
me  OT  mi  to  the  masculine:  as,  Wat6gehri-me,  Infiwahu-me,  etc.  As  before 
stated,  these  remarks  apply  to  every  gens.  The  gentes  are  exogamic  and 
patrilineal.     I  did  not  learn  that  the  subgentes  had  any  functions. 

The  gentes  in  order  of  their  present  importance  are:  The  Bear,  Buffalo, 


1  Schoolcrart,  part  3.  269. 
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Pigeon,  Elk,  Eagle  and  Thunder,  Wolf,  Red  Earth,  Snake,  and  Owl,  the 
last  three,  as  stated,  being  extinct.    Data  on  them  was  given  as  follows: — 


Living  Gentes  and  their  Subgentes. 

1  Tundpi  Kiradji  or  Bean  gens  ^ 

a  Watogehri  —  Four  Together 
b  Intiwahu  —  Comes  with  Him 
c  Wann'i^tcaki  —  Strong  Mind 
d  Thigripi  —  Good  Tracks 

2  Tee  Kiradji  (also  called  Aruwha),^  or  Buffalo  Gens 

a  Tc'intikiu"  —  Village  Maker 
b  K^^rata*  —  Clear  Day 
c  Nao'Ha*  —  Road  Maker  • 
d  Mao*radje  —  Mired  in  Mud 

3  Lutct  Kiradji  or  Pigeon  Gens 

a  Lutci^ya  —  "Mister"  Pigeon 
b  Lutcahren  —  Old  Pigeon 
c  Awemongre  —  Up  Wing 
d  Mi"ka*hingre  —  Big  Raccoon.* 

4  Hrodadtci  Kiradji  or  Elk  Gens 

a  Homakixrtci  —  Elk  Bend 
b  Homa'iinya  —  Big  Elk 
c  Homa'ka  —  White  Elk 
d  Homp6*a  —  Bull  Elk 

5  Hra  Kiradji  (eagle)  and  Wakanda  Kiradji  (Thunder)  Linked  Gens.* 

a  Bacumani  —  Storm  and  Hail 

or 
K!oma°ye  —  Thunder 
b  Xoto'we  —  Lightning  Struck 
c  Ni^'man*  —  Always  Raining  (Walking  Rain?) 
d  Mangri  ta'amani  —  Soaring  Eagle 


>  The  bear  gena  also  has  a  second  or  oommon  name.  MtUiJd,  the  term  Tun&pl  being 
considered  a  sacred  or  ceremonial  appellation. 

*  The  second  name  is  a  ceremonial  title. 

*  Reference  to  the  old  time  buffalo  trails  so  deeply  worn  in  the  prairie. 

*  No  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a  raccoon  subgens  occurs  in  the  pigeon  gens  was  ob- 
tainable. 

*  Though  the  two  names  were  given  as  separate  they  seem  interchangeable,  a  fact  noted 
by  Dorsey.     The  Wakanda  (literally,  god)  gens  is  also  called  Tcel  hida. 
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6  Cunta  Kiradje  or  Wolf  Gens^ 

a  Cuntdthert  —  Black  Wolf 
b  Cuntinka  —  Big  Wolf 
c  Cuntahodje  —  Half  Coyote 
d  Ma^yikati  —  Coyote 

Extinct  Gentes. 

7  Mok&tcuze  Kiradji  or  Red  Earth  Band 

A  bandy  who,  tradition  states,  first  moved  westward  from  a  mythical 
home  in  the  east  where  the  smirise  reddens  the  land  by  the  ocean.  No  sub- 
gentes  remembered.    The  next  two  are  from  Dorsey. 

8  Wa-ka"  —  Snake. 

a  Wa-ka°'-9i  —  Yellow  snake,  i.  e.,  Rattlesnake 

b  Wa-ka°'-qtci  —  Real  Snake  (named  after  a  species  shorter  than 

the  rattlesnake.) 
c  C^ke-yin'-e  —  Small  or  young  like  the  copperhead  snake, 
d  Wa-ka"'-q6-tce  —  Gray  snake  (a  long  snake,  which  the  Chnaha 
call  swift  blue  snake) 

9  Ma"'-ko-ke  —  Owl.     Subgentes  forgotten. 


Ordinal  and  Gentile  Personal  Names. 

Every  Iowa  had  an  abimdance  of  names.  First,  there  were  the  fixed 
ordinal  names  always  applicable  in  every  family  and  used  for  men  and 
women  both.  Then  there  were  the  regular  gentile  personal  names.  Each 
family  of  each  gens  had  the  right  to  call  their  children,  male  or  female,  by  a 
name  referring  to  the  ancestor  of  their  father's  subgens,  or  some  attribute 
thereof.  In  addition,  a  man  who  performed  an  exploit  in  war  might  change 
his  name  on  that  account,  and  could  change  it  on  the  occasion  of  every  new 
exploit  or  supernatural  experience.  Hence,  one  man  might  have  half 
a  dozen  names  during  the  course  of  his  life,  and  of  these  he  always  had  two 
or  three  at  once;  that  is,  his  ordinal  name,  next  his  gentile  name,  given  by 
his  parents,  and  third,  his  own  chosen  war  exploit,  or  individual  name. 

The  ordinal  names,  being  the  first  a  man  or  woman  receives  are  given 
here  before  the  others.  They  find  parallels  among  the  Sioux  and  Menomini. 
They  are: — 


1  Doney  gives  mltdratce  for  this  gens.  It  may  be  the  oeremonlal  title. 
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Male 

Female 

First  born 

Henghru 

Henu 

Second  born 

Henu 

Miha 

Third  born 

Haka 

Hatika 

Last  one  ^ 

Hakainfi 

Hatika^infi 

The  individual  names  belonging  to  each  gens  are  many,  and  may  be 
made  up  apparently  ad  infinitum.    The  following  are  samples.    All  have  a 
mythological  reference. 
Bear  Gens 

1  Hangeskuna  —  Not-there.    Reference  to  disappearance  of  the  mythical 

pipe-maker. 
Hangeskuna-imi  (female)  She's-not-there 
Wita'tai  (male)  Hears-pounding.'    Witai-imi  (female  form) 
These  names  belong  by  right  only  to  the  leading  family  which  owns  the 
sacred  pipe,  and  have  special  reference  to  it.    The  more  conmion  bears  are 
named  more  as  follows.     (Each  name  has  a  feminine  counterpart  in  each 
gens.) 

a  Mantr£howe  —  Bear-guardian, 
b  Thrididuwft  —  Four-tracks, 
c  Wigre^  —  Notidng-them. 
The  names  pertaining  to  bears  can  only  be  used  by  bear  gens  members, 
and  so  on,  throughout  the  tribe. 

2  Buffalo  Gens 

a  Nuy'atci  —  Forked-com-sprout 

b  Ma'otcera  —  Com-tassel-man  • 

c  TceinA  —  Little-buffalo 

d  Tceto°'#  —  Standing-buffalo 

e  Abrako°e*  —  Buffalo-standing-in-bottom 

f  Tcedutu  —  Buffalo-ribs 

g  Tcewan'aki  —  Buffalo-ghost 

h  Ahenaskai  —  Fetlock 

3  Pigeon  Gens 

a  Min*ax(i  —  White-raccoon 

b  Maio^p'idgri  —  Bird-who-found-land,  i.  e.,  the  world.    Mythical 

reference. 
c  Lomttcing{i  —  Island  (the  earth) 


1  In  any  caae  where  there  are  more  than  four  children,  male  or  female*  aU  above  are 
called  by  the  last  name  given. 

>  Reference  to  third  of  the  brothers,  who  heard  the  pounding  of  the  mysterious  pipe- 
maker,  according  to  tradition. 

*  Joe  Springer  is  a  buffalo  gens  member  and  one  of  his  daughters  bears  the  feminine 
▼erslon  of  this  name:  Com-tassel-woman. 
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4  Elk  Gens 

a  Xomaiyo  or  Xomaiunji  —  Little-elk 
b  Xompexretca  —  Filled-out-antlers 

5  Eagle  —  Thunder  Gens 

a  Wakandath'ere  —  Black-god  (thunder?) 
b  Wakanda  —  God  (thunder?) 
c  K^ratci  —  Original-eagle 
d  Ma^gruwe  —  Circling-eagle 

6  Wolf  Gens 

a  Cunta"ai  —  Standing-wolf 
b  Cuntanka  —  Big  (black)-wolf 
c  Cuntaio°yl  —  Little-wolf 
d  Cuntahojl  —  Gray-wolf  * 


Gentile  Properties. 

Each  gens  had  its  sacred  pipe,  obtained  traditionally  by  the  four  ances- 
tor founders  (p.  734).  It  had  also  its  war  bundle  and  tattooing  bundle. 
No  taboos  were  learned  but  certain  gentes  had  special  privileges.  There  is 
some  connection  between  the  seven  gens  pipes  and  the  constellation  called 
"Seven  Stars"  by  the  Iowa  which  I  do  not  understand.  The  pipes  were 
used,  among  other  things,  to  make  peace  for  murderers.  If  a  man  was 
killed  the  slayer  or  his  relatives  sought  out  the  pipe  owner  of  their  gens  and 
got  him  to  intercede.  He  would  take  the  pipe  and  point  the  mouthpiece 
at  the  avengers  and  they  were  required  to  cease  their  attempts  at  vengeance 
and  the  murder  compounded.  If  they  refused  it,  as  was  their  privilege,  for 
four  successive  times,  then  nothing  could  save  the  murderer  from  death  at 
their  hands,  except  perhaps,  his  precipitate  flight.  In  practice,  however, 
it  was  considered  almost  surely  fatal  to  refuse  the  pipe,  the  refuser  being 
liable  to  death  on  his  next  warpath.  Hence,  if  a  murderer  could  get  the 
pipe  owner  to  help  him,  he  was  usually  safe.  Seven  seems  to  be  a  magical 
number  among  the  Iowa.  Towhee  remarked  to  me,  "Everything  goes  hy 
sevens.  There  are  the  seven  stars,  the  seven  gentes,  and  the  seven  pipes." 
These  pipes  seem  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  gens  chiefs. 

The  so-called  "ghost  bundle,"  which  is  really  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  oath  bundle,  is  the  property  of  the  Wakanda  Kiradje  (god  or 
thunder  gens).     The  chief  part  of  this  bundle  is  a  "spirit  rock"  or  iron 


1  **The  people  of  this  gens  make  fun  of  themselves  in  their  names,  they  pretend  thejr 
breed  with  coyotes  1"     Springer. 
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(ma°dewatsa"sa)y  imbued  with  sacred  power,  which  came  from  Wakanda. 
The  bundle  is  used  when  war  coups  are  contested. 

Two  or  more  warriors,  each  claiming  the  same  coup,  call  upon  the  bundle 
owner  to  open  his  pack.  This  he  does  for  them,  unwrapping  the  sacred  rock 
which  is  enclosed  in  seven  buffalo  bladder  envelopes.  Each  one  who  thinks 
himself  in  the  right  will  take  from  it  a  slender  stick  about  two  feet  long 
and  will  hold  it  up  towards  heaven,  calling  upon  the  sacred  powers  to  hear 
his  oath  that  his  statement  is  true.  He  then  drops  the  wand  upon  the  rock 
and  if  it  sticks  there  he  has  spoken  the  truth,  if  it  rolls  off  he  has  lied,  and  is 
in  danger  of  disaster,  particularly  of  being  struck  by  lightning  himself  or 
losing  his  horses  this  way.  As  a  consequence,  very  few  are  willing  to  run 
the  risk  of  such  an  extreme  penalty  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  oath  is  taken. 
Even  if  a  man  escapes  the  wrath  of  the  gods  he  is  publicly  disgraced  if  his 
wand  rolls  off  the  rock  because  the  people  are  all  supposed  to  be  present 
and  such  a  mishap  would  point  to  his  lack  of  veracity  and  would  mean 
social  ruin.    The  bundle  is  called  into  requisition  just  after  the  scalp  dance. 

Terms  of  Relationship.^ 

Hee-to6-ga  (intuga),  my  grandfather  and  all  males  of  ascending  genera- 
tions, lineal  or  collateral. 

Hee-ko6-n'-ye  (inku^ye),  my  grandmother  and  all  females  of  ascending 
generations,  own  or  collateral. 

Heen'-ka  (xinka;  na"je,  your  father),*  my  father,  my  father's  brother; 
my  mother's  brother's  daughter's  husband  (M.  S.  and  F.  S.);  my  father's 
father's  brother's  son  (M.  S.) ;  my  father's  father's  father's  brother's  son's 
son;   my  stepfather. 

Heen'-na  (xin*),  my  mother;  my  father's  brother's  wife;  my  mother's 
brother's  daughter,  older  or  younger  (F.  S.  and  M.  S.);  my  mother's  broth- 
er's son's  daughter  (M.  and  F.  S.);  my  mother's  mother's  brother's  son's 
daughter  (M.  S.);  my  mother's  mother's  brother's  son's  son's  daughter 
(M.  and  F.  S.);  my  mother's  mother's  sister's  daughter;   my  stepmother. 

Hee-yin'-ga  (xei°ga),  my  son;  my  brother's  son  (M.  S.);  my  sister's 
son  (F.  S.);  my  sister's  daughter  (F.  S.);  my  father's  brother's  son's  son 
(M.  S.);  my  father's  brother's  daughter's  son  (F.  S.);  my  father's  sister's 
older  or  younger  son  (F.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's  son's  son  (M.  S.);  my 
mother's  sister's  daughter's  son  (F.  S.);  my  father's  father's  brother's  son's 

1  The  terms  in  parenthesis  are  those  obtained  by  the  writer,  the  others  those  obtained  by 
Morgan  (see  Smithsonian  Contributions,  Vol.  XVII).  The  abbreviations  M.S.  and  F.S. 
are  used  to  designate  "Male  Speaking"  or  "Female  Speaking/'  respectively. 

*  For  fiither*s  brother,  the  writer  obtained  &zinkainya  or  "little  father." 
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son's  son  (M.  S.);  my  mother's  mother's  sister's  daughter's  daughter's  son 
(F.  S.) ;  my  father's  father's  father's  brother's  son's  son's  son's  son  (M.  S.) 
my  stepson  (M.  or  F.  S.). 

Hee-yun'-ga  (xeu'^ka),  my  daughter;  my  brother's  daughter  (M.  S.) 
my  father's  brother's  son's  daughter  (M.  S.);  my  father's  brother's  daugh- 
ter's daughter  (F.  S.) ;  my  father's  sister's  daughter,  older  or  younger  (F.  S.) 
my  mother's  sister's  son's  daughter  (M.  S.) ;  my  mother's  sister's  daughter's 
daughter  (F.  S.);  my  father's  father's  brother's  son's  son's  daughter  (F.  S.) 
my  mother's  mother's  sister's  daughter's  daughter's  daughter  (F.  S.);  my 
older  or  younger  stepsister  (F.  S.) ;  my  stepdaughter  (M.  or  F.  S.). 

Heen-ta'-kwa,  my  grandson  and  all  males  of  descending  generations 
own  or  collateral. 

Heen-ta'-kwa-me,  my  granddaughter  and  all  females  of  descending 
generations  own  or  collateral. 

He-yen '-na  (xeina),  my  elder  brother  (M.  S.  and  F.  S.);  my  father's 
brother's  son  older  than  self  (M.  and  F.  S.);  my  mother's  brother's  daugh- 
ter's son  (M.  and  F.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's  son  (older)  (M.  and  F.  S.); 
my  father's  father's  brother's  son's  son,  older  (M.  S.);  my  father's  father's 
father's  brother's  son's  son's  son,  older  (M.  S.);  my  elder  stepbrother  (M. 
and  F.  S.);  my  wife's  sister's  husband. 

He-ytj-na  (xeu°a),  my  elder  sister  (M.  S.);  my  father's  brother's  daugh- 
ter, older  (M.  S.);  my  mother's  brother's  daughter's  daughter  (M.  S.); 
my  mother's  sister's  daughter,  older  (M.  S.);  my  older  stepsister  (M.  S.). 

Heen-tan'-ga,^  my  elder  sister  (F.  S.);  my  father's  brother's  daughter, 
older  (F.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's  daughter,  older  (F.  S.);  my  mother's 
mothei's  sister's  daughter's  daughter,  elder  or  younger  (F.  S.). 

Heen-thun'-ga  (xi"su°ga),  my  younger  brother  (M.  S.);  my  father's 
brother's  son,  younger  than  self  (M.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's  son,  younger 
(M.  S.);  my  father's  father's  brother's  son's  son,  younger  (M.  S.);  my 
younger  stepbrother  (M.  S.). 

E-chun'-cha,  my  younger  brother  (F.  S.);  my  father's  brother's  son, 
younger  (F.  S.) ;  my  mother's  sister's  son,  younger  (F.  S.) ;  my  younger  step- 
bi other  (M.  S.). 

Heen-tan'-ya  (xinta°ga),  my  younger  sister  (M.  S.);  my  father's  broth- 
er's daughter,  younger  (M.  S.) ;  my  mother's  brother's  daughter's  daughter 
(F.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's  daughter,  younger  (M.  S.);  my  younger  step- 
sister (M.  S.). 

Heen-tun'-ga,  my  younger  sister  (F.  S.) ;  my  father's  brother's  daughter^ 
younger  (F.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's  daughter,  younger  (F.  S.). 

1  The  writer  collected  this  term  (xit«'^ga)  for  younger  sister. 
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E-nii-ka-ne,  my  sisters  (F.  S.);  my  brothers  (M.  S.). 

E-chin'-cho,  my  brothers  (F.  S.). 

Wa-he-cha,  my  sisters  (M.  S.). 

Heen-toan'-ye,  my  brother's  son's  wife  (M.  S.). 

Wa-d6-ha  (wa°doha),  my  son-in-law  (M.  S.);  nay  brother's  or  sbter's 
daughter's  husband  (M.  S.);  my  brother's  daughter's  husband  (F.  S.); 
my  father's  sister's  daughter's  husband  (M.  S.  and  F.  S.). 

Heen-toas'-ka,  my  sister's  son  (M.  S.);  my  brother's  son  (F.  S.);  my 
father's  brother's  son's  son  (F.  S.);  my  father's  brother's  daughter's  son 
(M.  S.);  my  father's  sister's  older  or  younger  son  (M.  S.);  my  mother's 
sister's  son's  son  (F.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's  daughter's  son  (M.  S.);  my 
father's  father's  brother's  son's  son's  son  (F.  S.);  my  father's  father's 
sister's  daughter's  son  (M.  S.);  my  mother's  mother's  sister's  daughter's 
daughter's  son  (M.  S.)* 

Heen-toan'-ye  (xeintuVa)>  my  sister's  son's  wife  (M.  or  F.  S.);  my 
brother's  son's  wife  (F.  S.);  my  sister's  daughter's  husband  (F.  S.);  my 
father's  sister's  son's  wife  (M.  or  F.  S.);  my  daughter-in-law  (M.  or  F.  S.). 

Heen-toas'-ka-me,  my  sister's  daughter  (M.  S.);  my  brother's  daughter 
(F.  S.);  my  father's  brother's  son's  daughter  (F.  S.);  my  father's  brother's 
daughter's  daughter  (M.  S.) ;  my  father's  sister's  daughter,  older  or  younger 
(M.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's  son's  daughter  (F.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's 
daughter's  daughter  (M.  S.);  my  father's  father's  brother's  son's  son's 
daughter  (F.  S.);  my  father's  father's  sister's  daughter's  daughter  (M.  S.); 
my  mother's  mother's  sister's  daughter's  daughter's  daughter  (M.  S.); 
my  sbter-in4aw;  my  father's  father's  father's  sister's  daughter's  daughter's 
daughter  (M.  S.). 

Hun'-ga,  brother's  son's  wife  (M.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's  son's  wife 
(M.  S.);  my  wife's  sister;  my  brother's  wife  (M.  S.).  Cf.  my  ah&nga,  my 
husband's  brother's  daughter. 

Hee-sh^-ka  (xi"Hcik6),  my  sister-in-law  (F.  S.);  my  son-in-law  (F.  S.);^ 
my  father's  brother's  son's  wife  (F.  S.);  my  brother-in-law  (F.  S.);  my 
father's  brother's  daughter's  husband  (F.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's  son's 
wife  (F.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's  daughter's  husband;  my  husband's 
brother;  my  sister's  husband  (F.  S.);  my  husband's  sister's  husband;  my 
husband's  sister;  my  brother's  wife's  sister  (F.  S.). 

Heen-ta'-ha  (xint'aha"),  my  wife's  brother's  son,  my  brother-in-law; 
my  father's  brother's  daughter's  husband  (M.  S.);  my  mother's  sister's 
daughter's  husband  (M.  S.) ;  my  sister's  husband  (M.  S.) ;  my  wife's  brother. 

Heen-to6-me  (i^to^mi),  my  father's  sister;  my  mother's  brother's  wife; 


>  My  notes  give  ni^tdkfi  for  son-in-law  (M.S.). 
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my  mother's  brother's  son's  wife  (M.  and  F.  S.);  niy  father's  father's  sis- 
ter's daughter  (M,  S.). 

Heen-jd-ka  (indj^ka),  my  father's  sister's  husband;  my  mother's  brother; 
my  mother's  brother's  (older  or  younger)  son  (M.  S.  and  F.  S.) ;  my  mother's 
brother's  son's  son  (M.  S.  and  F.  S.);  my  mother's  mother's  brother's  son, 
my  mother's  mother's  brother's  son's  son  (M.  S.);  niy  mother's  mother's 
brother's  son's  son's  son  (M.  S.);  my  father's  father's  father's  sister's 
daughter's  daughter;  my  mother's  mother's  mother's  brother's  son's  son; 
my  mother's  mother's  mother's  brother's  son's  son's  son;  my  mother's 
mother's  mother's  brother's  son's  son's  son's  son. 

Heen-ga'^ne  (xi^gera),  my  husband. 

Hee-ti'-me  (xi^^tamfi),  my  wife. 

Joking^Relationship.  A  man  may  joke  with  his  wife's  sister  and  broth- 
ers, his  uncles  and  those  whom  he  calls  xintdha"  or  brothers-in-law  and  wife's 
brother's  sons,  and  own  nephews.  These  jokes  may  be  obscene  in  character. 
On  the  warpath,  joking-relatives  may  make  fun  of  each  other.  One  will 
say  to  another:  "Your  wife  was  heavy  when  we  left,  perhaps  she  is  deliv- 
ered by  now."  Or,  "Your  wife  was  very  sick,  may  be  she  is  dead  by  this 
time."    The  butt  of  these  jibes  could  take  no  offence. 

Mother'in4aw  Taboo,  The  mother-in-law  taboo  was  strictly  observed, 
and  the  father-in-law  was  scarcely  ever  addressed.  A  person's  wife's  or 
husband's  brother's  children  were  also  considered  very  closely  and  warmly 
related  to  him  or  to  her  and  treated  accordingly. 


Marriage  and  Divorce. 

Three  types  of  marriage  were  recognized:  first  those  of  the  royalty, 
then  nobility,  and  then  commoners.  It  was  considered  best  for  a  chief's 
child  to  marry  a  chief's  child,  in  order  to  keep  the  blood  pure;  it  will  be 
remembered  that  among  the  Iowa  rank  is  hereditary.  A  chief's  child  might 
however,  marry  into  the  family  of  a  distinguished  brave. 

The  parents  of  the  gro6m  usually  negotiated  with  the  girl's  parents. 
If  they  gained  their  consent  they  would  take  the  girl  home,  dress  her  in  a 
magnificent  gown  and  send  her  back  with  fifteen  or  twenty  head  of  horses. 
When  the  girl's  father  saw  these  he  did  not  take  them,  but  sent  for  his  eldest 
son,  to  whom  he  said: 

"  Let  your  sister  give  these  away  to  her  brothers  and  her  brothers-in-law, 
then,  if  there  are  any  left,  distribute  them  among  the  chiefs  and  braves." 

Then  the  father  gave  a  feast,  for  which  the  groom's  relatives  provided 
large  quantities  of  food.    They  also  brought  him  clothing,  blankets,  and 
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Other  rich  gifts.  After  the  feast  the  groom  spent  three  or  four  days  with  his 
wife  and  her  family,  then  he  returned  to  his  own  lodge  accompanied  by 
many  horses  and  other  gifts  sent  his  parents  by  the  bride's  father  in  his 
turn. 

In  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  the  lesser  braves  or  the  ''nobility"  the 
ceremony  was  quite  similar.  The  groom's  parents  arranged  a  feast  after 
which  fifteen  or  twenty  horses  were  given  the  guests,  who  were  supposed  to 
return  them  in  one  year's  time. 

For  the  commoners,  who  are  often  very  poor,  one  or  two  horses,  or  per- 
haps even  none,  change  hands,  and  no  notice  is  taken  by  the  public  of  such  a 
ceremony.  The  man  and  women  merely  live  together  with  little  or  no 
display. 

Polygamy  was  allowed  chiefs  and  nobles.    Sisters  were  generally  taken. 

Adultery  was  severely  pimished  by  men  whose  wives  had  been  unfaithful 
while  their  spouses  were  on  the  warpath.  Such  a  woman  might  be  killed  by 
her  returned  husband  without  causing  comment.  Otherwise,  it  might  be 
one  of  many  causes  for  divorce,  which  was  a  mere  parting.  The  children 
were  cared  for  by  one  or  the  other  of  their  sets  of  grandparents.  A  man  who 
unjustly  divorced  his  wife  might  be  caused  by  his  parents-in-law  to  give 
them  several  head  of  horses  before  they  would  consent  to  his  marrying 
another  woman. 


Training  of  Children  and  Fasting  Customs. 

Among  the  Iowa,  parents  began  to  inure  their  children  to  hardship  while 
they  were  yet  very  young,  with  the  object  in  view  of  preparing  them  for 
their  sacred  fast.  At  first,  the  young  child  would  be  made  to  go  without 
food  for  half  a  day,  a  day,  and  then  a  couple  of  days.  At  last,  when  he  was 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  he  blackened  his  face  and  went  to  some  dismal 
and  unfrequented  place  to  fast  for  four  days  and  nights,  the  full  period. 

The  places  selected  were  high  rocks,  bluffs,  canyons,  or  other  lonely 
places  where  god  powers  were  apt  to  dwell.  The  faster  wailed  ceaselessly 
and  prayed  for  war  power,  for  successs  in  life,  and  for  many  horses.  Iowa 
ideals  do  not  seem  to  have  been  as  high  as  those  of  the  Central  Algonkin. 

When  it  was  time  for  a  boy  to  begin  to  fast  his  father  or  some  old  man 
said  to  him:  "  Now  it  is  time  for  you  to  use  the  burnt  stick  (i.  e.,  rub  char- 
coal on  your  face)  and  let  your  tears  drop  on  our  mother,  the  earth,  that 
she  may  pity  yoii  and  help  you  in  the  future.  Find  out  your  way;  the 
creator  will  help  you.  He  may  send  a  voice  to  speak  to  you  and  prophesy 
whether  or  not  you  will  be  of  any  account  in  the  tribe.     May  be  you'll 
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dream  of  the  thunder  or  some  other  one  above,  one  of  its  assistants  or 
servants.  They  may  give  you  long  life.  Weep  for  help  from  the  sun. 
The  sun  is  a  great  power. 

"  If  something  comes  up  out  of  the  water  or  the  earth,  don't  accept  it. 
Throw  it  away.  Pay  no  attention  to  it.  Don't  Ibten  at  all  or  you'll  soon 
die.  That  is  the  way  to  do.  Be  careful,  there  are  both  heavenly  and  evil 
powers,  and  the  latter  will  try  to  deceive  you.  You  must  be  willing  to  fast, 
for,  if  Wakanda  helps  you,  you  will  be  a  great  man  and  a  protector  of  your 
people.     You  will  become  famous." 

The  following  example  of  an  unusually  powerful  dream,  was  collected: — 

Ah^eoje  (Smoking-hiU)  waB  a  great  man  at  the  old  Iowa  home  on  the  Des  Moines 
River.  He  got  his  name  from  the  bu£Falo,  for  he  was  said  to  have  talked  to  a  buffalo 
called  Tctoageida  (Heavenly  Buffalo)  in  his  dream.  This  animal  was  white  with 
black  horns,  eyes,  and  hooves.  It  said:  ''I  am  the  leader  of  all  buffalo.  I  belong 
to  Wakanda,  and  I  gave  all  the  buffalo  dances  to  the  people  through  the  minor 
buffalo.    I  showed  them  all  the  roots  and  herbs  and  other  things  for  doctoring." 

This  dreamer  became  a  very  potent  doctor,  so  much  so  that  if  he  ever 
sang  a  song  over  his  patient  the  sufferer  began  to  get  better  before  the 
medicines  were  administered. 

He  made  himself  a  whistle,  rattles  of  buffalo  dewclaws,  buffalo  horn 
bonnets  and  other  paraphernalia.  He  was  above  all  those  who  had  merely 
dreamed  of  common  animals.  Once  when  he  was  alone  on  the  prairie  he 
saw  a  buffalo  coming  out  of  a  wallow.  It  was  blue,  even  to  its  horns.  He 
soon  saw  that  it  was  really  lH'ci!*i  (like  the  Dakota  Unktehi,  a  homed  water 
panther,  purely  mythological,  also  occurring  in  Central  Algonkin  lore)  who 
had  assumed  this  guise  to  deceive  him.    He  refused  its  aid,  as  it  was  evil. 

This  dreamer  had  an  even  hundred  songs.  He  painted  one  half  of  his 
face  red  and  the  other  dark  blue.  He  used  dirt  for  this.  He  would  simply 
scratch  some  up  in  his  hands,  spit  in  it,  rub  it,  and  make  paint  that  way 
through  the  aid  of  the  heavenly  buffalo.  When  he  snorted  through  his 
nose,  like  a  buffalo,  he  puffed  out  colored  down  and  split  feathers. 

Inside  the  buffalo  dance  lodge  he  once  did  the  following  exploit:-^ 

There  was  a  keg  of  whiskey  to  regale  the  dancers.  The  chiefs  ordered  the  waiter  to 
drive  the  bung  in  tight  in  order  to  see  who  had  power  enough  to  draw  it  with  his  teeth. 
All  failed,  until  Smoking-hiU  tried.  He  dropped  on  his  knees,  wallowed  and  grunted 
like  a  bull,  shook  his  head,  and  seized  the  bung.  He  pulled  and  pulled  until  his  knees 
sank  in  the  ground  out  of  sight.  Rumbling  and  bellowing,  he  jerked  out  the  stopper 
and  spat  it  forth  with  a  snort  that  sent  colored  down  in  all  directions.  The  keg 
rolled  across  the  room  until  stopped  by  the  waiters,  and  there  were  two  huge  dents 
where  his  knees  had  sunk  in  the  pounded  clay.    Such  was  his  power. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Kansa  (or  K&nz^)  are  a  small  tribe  of  the  Dhegiha  Siouan  group, 
whose  closest  relationship  is  with  the  Osage  and  Quapaw.  Their  former 
home  was  in  Kansas  on  the  Kansas  River.  In  1850  they  numbered  1700. 
At  present  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  numbers  about  two  hundred,  of  whom 
seventy  are  full  bloods.  They  reside  in  northern  Oklahoma  near  Kaw  City 
on  the  Arkansas  River. 

Many  of  the  remaining  Kansa  are  quite  conservative,  habitually  wearing 
native  dress,  at  least  in  part;  but  in  June,  1914,  when  the  writer  visited 
them,  only  one  man,  So°jo"maihe,  still  roached  his  hair  in  the  ancient 
fashion.  The  peyote  religion  and  the  acquisition  of  considerable  wealth 
(many  Kansa  have  automobiles,  telephones,  and  other  luxuries)  have 
broken  down  old  customs.  Some  very  prominent  features  of  their  former 
life,  such  as  the  earth-lodges,  so  minutely  described  by  Say,  are  apparently 
no  longer  recollected  by  the  few  old  people  who  survive. 

The  Kansa,  or  Kaw,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  d6  not  seem  to  have 
had,  at  least  they  claim  not  to  recollect,  the  elaborate  system  of  societies  of 
the  Iowa,  Ponca,  and  other  not  far  distant  Siouan  tribes.  Possibly  the 
Osage,  who  are  closely  related  to  them,  may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

The  literature  on  the  Kansa  is  meager.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  titles,  exclusive  of  the  writings  of  J.  O.  Dorsey  mentioned  in  the 
bo<ly  of  this  paper,  and  the  article  in  the  Thirtieth  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology:  Rev.  Joab  Spencer,  The  Kaw  or  Kansas  Indians: 
Their  Customs,  Manners,  and  Folk-Lore  (Transactions  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society,  Vol.  X,  p.  374);  George  P.  Morehouse,  History  of  the 
Kansa  or  Kaw  Indians  (Transactions  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
Vol.  X,  p.  327) ;  and  T.  Say  in  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  * 
in  1820. 

Most  of  the  data  heie  given  were  obtained  from  Wamoi"ke,  Forest 
Choteau,  Jesse  Mihejeh,  Charles  Sumner,  So"jo°maihe,  and  Roy  Monroe, 
on  the  Kansa  Reservation,  Oklahoma,  June,  1914. 
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POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

First  of  all,  the  tribe  was  governed  by  five  hereditary  chiefs  whose  offices 
were  held  in  the  five  leading  clans.  The  five  chiefs  who  first  held  office  were 
doubtless  elected  by  a  common  coimcil  of  the  people  because  of  their  braveiy 
and  wisdom,  but  the  origin  of  these  offices  is  now  forgotten.  Now  the  eldest 
$on  follows  his  father  in  office.  In  case  a  chief  died  and  left  no  male  issue, 
the  office  went  to  his  brother  or  eldest  daughter;  hence,  female  chiefs  were 
known.  These  civil  chiefs,  and  those  about. to  be  mentioned,  had  no  war 
powers  whatever. 

Besides  the  five  hereditary  chiefs,  the  people,  in  common  coimcU,  could 
elect  a  man  chief  and  announce  it  to  the  world,  after  which  he  held  office  for 
life  and  his  children  became  chiefs  afterwards.  The  chiefs  themselves 
could  also  elect  a  commoner  to  join  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
if  they  felt  the  man  was  worthy  and  well  qualified. 

The  three  bands  also  had  chiefs  who  were  elected  in  common  council, 
at  least  in  Choteau's  time.  A  tribal  chief  was  also  so  elected  and  the  other 
chiefs  formed  his  council. 


Regulation  of  the  Buffalo  Hunt. 

Just  prior  to  going  on  the  buffalo  hunt,  the  three  band  chiefs  would 
send  a  herald  through  the  camp  annoimcing  that  they  would  start. 
Then  all  the  people  would  assemble  and  hold  a  general  council  as  to 
where  to  go.  When  this  was  decided,  some  citizen  noted  for  his  reliability 
of  character,  and  especially  for  his  reputation  as  a  successful  man,  was 
chosen  to  be  oje*,  or  leader,  during  the  himt.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  within  the  power  of  the  tribe  to  confer.  He  was  told:  —  "We  are 
now  going  to  hunt,  and  we  have  chosen  you  as  leader  because  of  your  well 
known  success  in  life.  We  want  you  to  take  charge  of  us,  and  bring  us 
where  we  will  find  plenty  of  buffalo,  and  have  a  safe  and  prosperous  trip. 
That  is  why  we  have  chosen  you." 

The  citizen  was  always  glad  to  accept,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  "give 
them  a  horse  to  feast  on."  This  is  the  regular  Kansa  phrase,  which  really 
means  that  he  gave  them  a  horse  which  was  sold  or  traded  to  buy  food  for  a 
feast. 

The  chiefs  in  their  turn  now  formally  thank  the  leader-elect,  and  when 
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this  is  done,  they  select  twenty  men  to  act  as  akida,  or  police.  The  twenty 
have  to  be  persons  of  proven  courage,  who  have  taken  a  scalp,  counted  coup, 
or  slain  an  enemy,  because  their  task  of  controlling  the  others  is  an  arduous 
and  often  dangerous  one.  Their  tenure  of  office  lasts  during  the  trip  only. 
Scouts  are  sent  out  by  them  and  they  police  in  home  camps.  These  men 
prevent  premature  attacks  on  the  herd  by  individuals,  allow  no  noise, 
guard  the  hunters  during  the  hunt  (they  have  men  to  himt  for  them),  and 
regulate  the  camp.  Offenders  are  severely  whipped  but  their  property  is 
not  destroyed. 

After  the  chase,  when  the  successful  hunters  are  returning  with  their 
ponies  laden  with  fresh  meat,  the  akida  (or  police)  stop  each  one,  and  take  a 
share  of  the  choicest  parts,  which  are  afterwards  given  to  the  himt  leader. 
If  an  individual  does  not  care  to  give  up  his  portion,  he  is  priviliged  to  take 
a  whipping  from  the  soldiers,  and  then  pass  on  without  paying  his  tax. 
The  meat  received  from  this  soiutie  is  turned  over  to  seven  or  eight  boys 
whom  the  soldiers  have  selected  as  their  assistants,  and  carried  to  the  lodge 
of  the  hunt  leader. 

At  the  time  when  the  twenty  akida  are  chosen  by  the  chiefs,  seven  or 
eight  supernumerary  officers,  called,  wabolutc^,  are  also  chosen.  Their 
duty  is  to  be  present  during  all  "soldier  killings"  and  if  one  of  the  akida 
fails  to  do  his  duty,  they  whip  him. 

After  the  buffalo  hunt  was  over,  heralds  were  sent  through  the  village 
to  announce  that  the  himt  had  been  a  success,  the  number  of  buffalo  killed, 
and  whether  or  not  there  were  any  accidents. 

When  a  man  had  done  something  meriting  a  ''soldier  killing"  the  akida 
went  to  the  culprit's  lodge  and  called  him  out.  If  he  resisted,  all  beat  him 
mercilessly  instead  of  limiting  the  punishment  to  one  stroke  each.  Rods, 
about  the  size  and  length  of  a  buggy  whip,  which  were  always  carried  by  the 
akida,  were  used  for  chastisement. 

Wamo"ike  denied  that  the  Kansa  ever  used  the  camp  circle.  He  de- 
clares that  the  tribesmen  pitched  their  lodges  in  two  rows  on  the  prairie  and 
that  there  was  no  order  or  fixed  division,  except  that  the  earth  people 
pitched  first.  This,  of  course,  does  not  agree  with  Dorsey,  who' had  more 
and  better  informants  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  writer. 


Gens  War  Bundles  and  their  Owners. 

According  to  Forest  Choteau  and  Wamo°ike,  from  the  latter  of  whom 
the  war  bundle  of  the  Pta  (Deer)  gens  was  collected,  there  were  certain  men 
in  each  gens  who  had  the  right  to  own  the  gens  war  bundle  (wa*obe). 
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These  men  acquired  the  privilege  through  fasting  and  prayer  which  brought 
them  the  proper  vision.  After  this  had  been  obtained  they  sought  out  an 
old  bundle  owner  and  paid  him  to  teach  them  how  to  make  and  use  a  clan 
bundle;  henceforward,  the  new  bundle  owner  was  a  potential  war  chief  and 
might  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  lead  a  war  party. 

The  bundle  obtained  from  Wamo^ike  was  made  up  of  an  outer  wrapping 
composed  of  a  reed  mat  with  angular  designs,  a  bag  woven  of  buffalo  wool, 
and  a  leathern  (perhaps  deer  or  antelope  foetus  skin)  bag  in  which  was  con- 
tained the  mummified  body  of  a  hawk,  daubed  with  thick  bluish  or  greenish 
clay  paint.  A  braided  yarn  cord  was  fastened  to  the  hawk's  neck  for  sus- 
pension, and  a  couple  of  scalplocks  were  attached  to  its  tail.  In  other  speci- 
mens, collected  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Harrington  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  hawks  are  literally  covered  with  scalps. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  hawks  in  two  Osage  bundles  in  the  American  Museum 
collections.  Osage  and  Kansa  bundles  are  remarkably  similar  throughout 
in  every  detail.  Besides  the  hawk  there  were  a  number  of  dry  (buffalo?) 
bladders,  and  a  twist  of  sweetgrass.  The  bundle  was  tied  with  broad 
leather  thongs  to  which  scalps  are  formerly  said  to  have  been  attached. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  short  sticks  or  reeds  thrust  under  these  thongs 
outside  the  bundle.  They  were  said  to  represent  the  number  of  warriors 
concerned  in  striking  the  foe  when  it  was  last  used.  In  addition  to  being  a 
war  talisman  this  bundle  was  looked  upon  as  a  watcher  of  the  lodge  and  a 
guardian  of  health.  During  the  menstruation  of  any  woman  in  the  family 
the  bimdle  was  taken  outside  and  hung  up.  It  was  also  taken  outdoors  and 
aired  on  sunny  days  "to  keep  it  well."  Apparently  the  contents  of  the 
bundles  of  different  gentes  differed  slightly.  Some  had  large  sea  shell 
gorgets  in  them.  J.  O.  Dorsey,  referring  to  the  ceremony  before  starting 
to  war,  states:  — 

The  clam  shell  had  been  brought  from  the  ' great  water  at  the  east'  by  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Kansas.  This  was  the  case  with  all  the  sacred  objects  of  the  tribe,  includ- 
ing the  pipes  and  sundry  roots  used  as  medicines.  The  shell  was  opened  and  made 
tike  the  face  of  a  man,  with  eyes,  teeth,  etc 

When  the  sacred  pipe  is  smoked  by  a  Large  H&figa  (Black  eagle)  or  a  Small 
Hftfiga  (Chicken-hawk)  man,  he  must  hold  it  in  his  right  hand,  blowing  the  smoke 
into  the  clam  shell,  which  is  held  in  his  left.  The  smoke  is  supposed  to  ascend  to 
the  thunder-god,  the  god  of  war,  to  whom  it  is  pleasant.  There  are  five  envelopes 
or  wrappings  for  the  shell,  similar  to  those  around  the  war  pipe.  All  of  the  wrap- 
pings are  called  the  ''i°he-cabe.''  The  inmost  one  is  the  bladder  of  a  buffalo  bull; 
the  next  is  the  spotted  fur  of  a  fawn;  the  third  is  matting  made  of  the  tall  grass  called 
sa;  the  fourth  a  broad  piece  of  deer  skin;  the  outmost  one  is  interwoven  hair  from 
the  head  of  a  buffalo  bull. 

The  war  pipe  was  kept  by  Paha*»le-wak'il  (son  of  Ali>^kawahu),  who  died  in 
1833.    It  is  made  of  red  pipestone  (i°yi<^).  and  is  called  i^^dge  nanUd^ba  or  nanu- 
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A^ba  jildje.  The  stem  forms  part  of  the  stone,  being  just  long  enough  to  be  put 
between  the  lips.  The  stone  is  about  the  thickness  of  two  hands  (two  or  three 
inches) .  On  each  side  of  the  pipe  is  an  eye,  that  it  may  see  the  enemies.  The  open- 
ing of  the  bundle  containing  it  is  regulated  by  Ali^^kawahu.^ 

The  occasion  for  a  war  party  was  the  death  of  a  gens  member,  the  idea 
among  the  Kansa  (and  also  among  the  Osage)  being  that  blood  (formerly 
of  an  enemy,  now  of  any  living  thing)  must  be  shed  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  a  member  of  the  gens.  On  such  an  occurrence  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased would  approach  their  gens  bundle  owner  and  give  him  a  horse,  bid- 
ding him  to  mourn  from  one  to  six  months  (Dorsey  makes  it  less)  as  the  case 
might  be. 

After  this  period  had  elapsed,  the  bundle  owner  would  call  the  tribe  to 
council  and  select  four  braves  (akida)  to  help  him  as  officers,  gather  a  war 
party,  and  set  out.  Before  going  into  battle,  the  sacred  bundle  was  opened 
and  two  braves  took  from  it  the  hawk  or  the  sea  shell  (gorget)  and  the  reed 
and  buckskin  wrappers.  The  two  warriors  who  did  thb  thereby  pledged 
themselves  to  kill  an  enemy  or  die  in  the  attempt.  These  badges  were  hung 
around  their  necks  by  the  leader,  who  removed  the  charms  at  night  before 
the  party  slept,  and  hung  them  on  the  forks  of  a  crotched  stick,  whence  they 
were  removed  and  placed  on  their  wearers  early  in  the  morning  when  they 
rose.  The  rest  of  the  bundle,  the  bag  and  contents,  was  left  behind.  Dor- 
sey gives  an  excellent  detailed  account  of  the  rites  performed  at  the  death  of 
Hosasage,  a  Kansa,  in  the  winter  of  1882-3.    He  says:  — 

Now,  as  the  Kansas  are  few,  all  the  men  of  the  tribe  assemble  and  go  on  the 
war  path;  but  formerly  it  was  not  so.  Then  a  sufficient 
number  of  warriors  could  be  raised  from  a  few  gentes, 
probably  among  the  gentes  connected  with  the  deceased 
by  blood  or  marriage.  Then  a  pipe  was  given  to  one  who 
was  an  important  man  in  the  tribe;  and  he  fasted  for  six 
days  before  summoning  the  warriors  to  join  him  in  the 
expedition 

As  soon  as  Hosasage  died,  his  father-in-law,  Wakanda, 
went  after  Pahai^le-gaqli,  the  war  captain.    The  old  man 
said,  "Hosasage  ia  dead.    Therefore  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  to  take  the  sacred  pipe."    The  reply  was,  "Yes,  I 
wiU  take  the  sacred  pipe.    I  will  also  take  the  sacred      thr^Kansa ^^M^ti^ °^ 
bag."     Wakanda  returned  home,  reaching  it  as  day  was      ceremony.     After   Dor- 
coming.    Pahaole-gaqli  took  the  mysterious  objects,  and      sey. 
put  clay  on  his  face  as  a  sign  of  mourning.    He  fasted, 
performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancients.    At  day  he  took  the  pipe  and  went  to  the 


»  J.  O.  Doney.  (d).  670  et  aeq.     All  the  references  to  Dorsey  In  this  section  refer  to 
this  article. 
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house  of  the  deceajaed.    Hosasage's  aflSnities  had  laid  out  the  corpse,  placing  the 
body  in  the  house  near  the  door,  and  with  the  head  to  the  east. 

A  skin  tent  was  erected  outside,  extending  from  the  front  of  the  house  towards 
the  east.  Representative  men  from  all  the  gentes  entered  the  tent  and  took  their 
stations,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure,  beginning  with  No.  1. 

When  Paha>^le-gaqli  arrived  he  first  stood  at  C.  Then  the  body  wajs  brought 
from  the  house  and  placed  at  B,  with  the  head  to  the  east.  Then  Pahaole-gaqli 
stood  at  D,  where  he  wept  a  great  deal  for  the  dead.  He  could  not  touch  the  corpse 
or  any  other  dead  body. 

After  mourning  for  him  a  long  time,  he  said,  "  I  will  sit  still  for  four  days,  smoking 
the  sacred  pipe.  Then  will  I  wander  about,  and  I  will  kill  any  animals  that  I  find.*' 
Then  he  condoled  with  all  present.  After  which  Wakanda  took  the  ghost  [a  lock  of 
hair]  from  the  corpse,  and  carried  it  back  to  the  house,  crying  as  he  went.  Then 
Paha<^l&-gaqli  selected  four  young  men  to  act  as  servants  for  himself  and  the  war- 
riors.* They  were  Gahia-ma^yi",  of  the  Turtle  gens ;  I'^uka^aqli,  the  brother  Paha"le- 
gaqli,  of  the  Black  eagle  gens;  Tcehawale,  or  Shield,  of  the  same  gens;  and  Tadje- 
k'uwe,  of  the  Quya  or  Eagle  gens.  This  last  is  the  brother-in-law  of  PahaMe-gaqli. 
All  are  Yata  men,  i.  e.,  men  from  gentes  on  the  left  side  of  the  tribal  circle.  They 
were  called  djexe-k'i**,  or  keUle-carrierSf  answering  to  the  Osage  ;sexe«k4'»,  leaders 
of  the  expedition,  or  qlets^age.  They  always  decide  what  is  to  be  done,  as  the  duda"- 
hafiga,  or  war  captain  cannot  do  that.  On  this  occasion  the  men  chosen  were  Kiba- 
qla-htl,  of  the  Elk  gens;  Jiflgawasa,  of  the  Qtiya  (Eagle)  gens;  Cu°mikase  (Wolf),  of 
the  Ibatc'e  gens;  and  Wats'aji,  of  the  Black  bear  gens.  Three  were  Yata  men,  and 
the  fourth  was  an  Ictuflga  (Right)  man. 

The  directors  consulted  one  another,  saying,  "Let  us  go  on  the  war  path  in 
four  days."  Then  they  addressed  Paha°le-gaqli  for  the  first  time  in  their  official 
capacity,  ''O  war  captain,  let  us  go  on  the  war  path  in  four  days."  Then  PahaMe- 
gaqli  announced  their  decision  to  all  the  others  present,  saying,  *'0  comradesi 
in  four  days  I  will  go  on  the  war  path." 

As  a  reward  for  his  services  Wakanda  gave  Paha^le-gaqli  a  spotted  horse,  two 
red  blankets,  two  white  ones  and  a  calico  shirt.  The  two  red  blankets,  one  white 
one  and  the  shirt  were  divided  at  once  among  the  four  directors.  Then  all  present, 
except  Paha<^le-gaqli,  returned  to  their  homes.  Paha°le-gaqli  could  not  go  to  his 
home  for  four  days.  He  had  told  the  kettle-carriers  to  make  him  a  small  lodge 
by  the  course  of  a  small  stream  which  used  to  flow  near  his  house.  This  was  done  by 
Gahia-maByi<^  and  Tcehawale.  Paha*>le-gaqli  was  required  to  fast,  wandering  about 
and  crying  in  solitary  places,  having  clay  on  his  face.  At  sunset  his  brother,  Iluka* 
gaqli,  brought  him  water.  Then  could  the  mourner  wash  his  face  and  drink  a  cupful 
of  the  water,  but  he  could  eat  no  food.  After  sleeping  awhile  at  night,  he  arose  and 
put  more  clay  on  his  face.  At  simset  on  the  fourth  day  the  four  directors  went  to 
the  house  of  Paha"le-gaqli  and  sent  the  four  kettle-carriers  to  summon  the  mourner 
to  his  house.  Then  was  he  permitted  to  take  food.  The  next  morning  he  went  for 
Gahia-ma'*-yi°  and  Tcehawale.  Before  they  arrived  he  and  his  wife  left  their  house. 
He  ordered  them  to  invite  the  guests  to  his  lodge.  The  messengers  went  in  different 
directions,  saying  to  each  invited  guest,  "I  have  come  to  call  you  to  go  on  the  war 
path."  And  each  man  replied,  "Yes,  I  will  go  with  you."  A  lodge  was  set  up  near 
the  house  of  Paha°le-gaqli,  and  there  the  guests  assembled. 

1  Nixudje-yinge  says  that  there  are  six  Instead  of  four  when  the  waqpele  gaxe  Is  pei^ 
formed. 
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Only  two  gentes  met  as  such,  the  two  H&figa  gentes,  Black  eagle  and  Chicken- 
hawk,  but  there  were  present  the  directors  and  kettle-carriers,  some  of  whom  were 
members  of  other  gentes. 

Paha"le-gaqli,  who  took  his  seat  suddenly  when  the  guests  arrived,  was  present 
in  two  capacities,  as  war  captain  and  as  the  head  of  his  gens;  Cu^^mikase  was  there 
as  a  member  of  his  gens  and  as  a  director;  and  I^uka-gaqle  was  there  as  a  member 
of  his  gens  and  also  as  a  kettle-carrier. 

Only  three  were  allowed  to  sing  the  sacred  songs,  Ali<^kawahu,  Gahi^'ge-wadayifiga 
(who  died  in  Jan.,  1883)  and  Paha°le-gaqli. 

Two  young  men,  one  of  the  Turtle  gens  and  one  of  the  QUya  (Eagle)  gens,  at- 
tended to  the  sacred  boiling  (for  the  feast).  Paha>'le-gaqli  sent  Tadje-k'uwe  for  the 
sacred  clam  shell,  saying, ''  I  will  take  the  large  covering  and  the  large  bowl  too.  I 
will  perform  a  sacred  ceremony.  Go  for  them."  These  objects  were  at  the  house 
of  Paha"le-gaqli,  beyond  the  person  addressed. 

After  the  singing  Paha^'le-gaqli  lighted  and  smoked  the  war  pipe,  and  then 
hapded  it  to  all  the  others.  After  smoking  they  slept  there.  When  the  sky  was 
getting  light,  before  sunrise,  the  men  took  clay  which  they  rubbed  over  their  faces. 
All  rose  to  their  feet  within  the  lodge  and  cried.  They  ceased  crying  when  the  sky 
became  white.  They  went  out,  put  the  saddles  on  the  horses,  mounted  them  and 
departed.  Paha»le-gaqli  kept  far  behind  the  others.  All  cried.  By  and  by  they 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  Arkansas  river;  then  they  reined  in  their  horses  and  dis- 
mounted. Pahai^le-gaqli  took  the  clam  shell  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  four  directors 
to  carry  on  his  back.  Subsequently  they  killed  five  prairie  chickens.  Thus  was  life 
taken,  and  the  mourners  were  satisfied.  They  went  on  till  they  reached  a  small 
stream,  beside  which  they  encamped.  A  fire  was  kindled  and  the  two  kettle-carriers 
who  had  made  the  small  lodge  at  the  first,  went  for  water;  they  gave  water  to  all 
the  warriors,  who  washed  off  the  clay  from  their  faces.  They  ate  the  prairie  chickens 
and  then  started  homeward.  All  returned  to  the  house  of  Paha"le-gaqli,  where  his 
wife  put  a  kettle  on  the  fire  and  gave  them  a  meal.  All  partook  of  it  and  then 
separated,  going  to  their  respective  homes. 

According  to  Nixtidje-yifige,  two  qlets'age  were  chosen  for  each  side  of  the  tribe. 
They  carried  on  their  backs  thread  or  sinew  for  mending  their  moccasins,  and  com 
and  squashes  in  bags.  The  war  captain  had  a  tobacco  pouch  of  skunk  skin.  When 
he  smoked  he  was  ever  praying,  ''O  Wakandal  I  wish  a  Pani  Loup  to  die." 

The  war  captain  made  one  of  the  qlets'age  carry  the  sacred  bag  before  the  cere- 
mony of  'wiqx)ele  gixe'  was  performed.  On  this  occasion  there  were  six  kettle- 
carriers  instead  of  four.  When  the  qlets'age  carried  the  sacred  bag  two  of  the  kettle- 
carriers  carried  a  bundle  of  sticks,  apiece,  which  they  laid  down  on  the  road,  one  end 
of  each  bimdle  pointing  towards  the  land  of  the  enemy.  Four  of  the  kettle  carriers 
remWned  still.  The  next  morning  all  the  warriors  went  to  the  spot;  they  drew  a 
circle  around  the  bundles  and  set  up  one  stick  within,  which  they  attacked  as  if  it 
were  a  Pani.  This  might  cause,  in  their  opinion,  the  death  of  real  foes.  Members 
of  the  Lu,  or  Thunder  gens,  could  not  take  part  in  this  ceremony,  but  were  obliged 
to  keep  in  the  rear.  The  following  prayers  were  said  during  the  wapqele  gaxe, 
according  to  Nixttdje-yifige :  ''I  wish  to  pass  along  the  road  to  the  foe!  O  Wakandal 
I  promise  you  a  blanket  if  I  succeed!"  This  was  said  facing  the  east.  Turning  to 
the  west  the  foUowing  prayer  was  made:  ^'O  Wakandal  I  promise  you  a  feast  if 
I  succeed!" 

On  the  return  from  war,  during  the  scalp  dance  which  followed,  the  wife  of  the 
war  captain  held  the  scalp  and  the  war  pipe  as  she  danced. 
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U'ce-gu^ya,  aa  aged  man  of  the  Black  bear  gens,  told  the  following:  In  fonner 
da3rs  when  a  man  lost  a  child  he  cried  for  it,  and  became  a  war  captain.  Two  persona 
built  him  a  small  lodge  and  filled  a  small  kettle  with  com.  When  the  com  was 
boiled,  which  was  about  dark,  the  captain  gave  a  little  of  it  away,  but  he  ate  none. 
He  fasted  because  he  wished  to  kill  an  Indian.  The  warriors  departed  the  next  day. 
The  kettle-carriers  took  corn,  meat,  moccasins,  small  kettles  and  spoons.  During 
the  'waqpele  gaxe'  the  following  petitions  were  made.  ''I  wish  to  kill  a  Pani! 
I  wish  to  bring  back  horses!  I  wish  to  pull  down  a  foe!  I  promise  you  a  calico 
shirt!  I  promise  you  a  robe!  I  will  also  give  you  a  blanket,  O  Wakanda,  if  you  let 
me  come  home  after  killing  a  Pani!" 

When  an  enemy  was  killed,  in  olden  days,  the  party  returned,  placed  it  on  the 
outside  of  the  war  bundle,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  deceased.  The  leader  then 
went  to  the  chief  moumer^s  lodge  and  gave  him  a  horse,  obligating  him  to  feast  the 
victorious  war  party.  Then  victory  and  scalp  dances  were  held  and  the  mourning; 
ceased.^ 

Coups  and  War  Honors. 

On  the  return  of  the  war  party  the  leader  comes  in  ahead,  singing  and 
announcing  the  names  of  those  who  had  achieved  brave  deeds.  The  ac- 
credited exploits  were  principally:  killing,  or  killing  and  scalping  a  foe. 
For  this  a  man  had  the  right  to  wear  the  deer's  hair  roach,  and  for  the  first 
time  assumed  it  during  the  scalp  or  victory  dance  held  on  the  return  of  the 
war  party. 

Killing  two  foemen  in  the  same  fight :  for  this  a  double  feather  was  worn 
in  the  hair. 

Killing  a  foe  at  dawn  when  the  sky  was  red :  a  red  feather. 

Stealing  horses  was  also  looked  upon  as  a  creditable  and  valorous  deed , 
but  counting  coup  was  of  no  importance,  although  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
brave  act. 

Privileges  of  Warriors. 

During  a  surround,  while  the  akida  w^ere  holding  back  the  people  in 
order  that  all  might  charge  in  line,  an  akida  who  had  a*  very  sw^if t  horse 
might  break  away  and  race  to  the  herd  in  order  to  kill  the  choicest  beasts. 
He  was  pursued,  and  if  caught  before  he  reached  the  herd,  he  was  whipped 
by  his  comrades ;  if  he  got  there  first,  it  was  his  privilege  to  hunt  unmolested  . 

At  feasts  no  commoner  might  sit  on  a  stuflFed  hide  pillow.  Only  an  akida 
could  do  so,  and  he  had  to  count  his  coups  before  he  could  be  seated. 

Akida  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  certain  dances  and  see  that 
everyone  participated,  but  they  were  not  supposed  to  perform  police  duty 


1  Dorsey.  (d).  pp.  670-673. 
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in  the  village  on  ordinary  occasions.  However,  it  appears  that  they  were 
sent  for  to  regulate  marital  troubles  at  least,  as  will  appear  elsewhere  in  thb 
paper. 

When  a  warrior  had  succeeded  in  killing  seven  foemen,  and  capturing  or 
stealing  six  horses,  he  was  entitled  to  the  greatest  honor  that  could  befall 
a  Kansa,  that  of  being  tattooed  on  the  breast.  This  was  the  summit  of  a 
warrior's  ambition,  and,  though  he  might  do  many  brave  deeds  thereafter, 
they  could  only  add  to  his  general  reputation,  and  no  more  honors  could  be 
shown  him.  He  might  even  retire  on  hb  laurels  if  he  desired.  The  privi- 
leges and  honors  enjoyed  by  the  tattooed  warriors  were  numerous  and 
important^  Among  them  were:  —  the  right  to  act  as  a  go-between  in  mar- 
riage contracts;  the  right  of  ear  piercing;  the  right  of  presiding  at  naming 
ceremonies.  When  a  tattooed  man  died,  it  was  customary  to  raise  another 
to  fill  his  place,  provided  he  had  killed  at  least  five  or  six  foes,  otherwise 
only  the  regular  count  was  accepted. 

Warriors  who  performed  brave  deeds  would  approach  the  leader  of  the 
war  party  on  their  return,  and  offer  him  presents  for  the  privilege  of  having 
their  names  changed.  The  leader  would  appoint  four  assistants  (hlatsag^), 
presumably  the  same  four  whom  he  appointed  at  the  outset  and  consult 
with  them  about  the  new  names.  These  would  be  bestowed  on  the  spot, 
and  when  the  war  party  entered  the  village,  these  were  the  names  which  he 
announced  when  he  recited  the  exploits  of  his  followers.  The  people  at 
large  then  adopted  these  titles,  by  which  the  warriors  were  known  until 
they  again  performed  some  act  of  valor.  Thus  one  brave  might  have 
several  names  during  his  life. 

When  asked  what  he  considered  a  very  brave  deed,  Roy  Monroe  gave 
the  following  instance :  A  Kansa  was  once  fighting  face  to  face  with  a  Chey- 
enne. Both  men  were  armed  onjy  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  both  were 
far  from  their  own  party,  between  the  lines.  The  Cheyenne  sent  an  arrow 
against  the  side  of  the  Kansa,  but  it  hit  his  butcher  knife  and  was  deflected. 
The  Cheyenne,  thinking  he  had  mortally  wounded  his  opponent,  drew  his 
scalping  knife  and  dashed  up.  The  two  clinched,  but  the  Kansa,  though 
badly  hurt,  succeeded  in  getting  his  own  knife  clear  and  killed  the  Cheyenne. 
He  was  accorded  great  honor. 

Tattooing,  The  rite  of  tattooing  braves  was  vested  in  certain  men  who 
owned  tattooing  bundles.  These  were  sacred  bundles,  connected  with  the 
war  bundles,  and  were  probably  also  clan  bundles.  There  are  said  to  be 
none  now  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe.  Presumably  they  were  acquired 
by  fasting  and  visions  like  other  sacred  bundles. 

WTien  a  warrior  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  tattooing,  he  went 
to  a  bundle  owner  who  did  the  work,  and  received  no  payment,  as  "  he  was 
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glad  to  be  able  to  perform  the  rite  since  so  few  persons  ever  attained  the 
honor."  All  these  customs  are  doubtless  similar  to  Osage  rites.  There  are 
no  living  tattooed  Kansa. 

When  a  man  had  been  very  successful  in  war  it  was  his  privilege  to  have 
his  wife  tattooed.  He  would  gather  many  presents,  including  a  full  suit 
of  Indian  clothes  and  give  them  to  the  owner  of  a  tattooing  bundle.  The 
tattooing  was  done  on  the  woman's  chest,  her  arms  as  far  as  the  wrist, 
and  her  calves.  A  round  spot  was  also  made  on  her  forehead  between  the 
eyes.  A  prominent  man's  wife  might  have  the  septum  of  her  nose  pierced 
so  that  she  could  wear  a  nose  ring. 

Ear  Piercing.  A  man  who  wished  to  have  his  child's  ears  pierced  went 
to  a  tattooed  man,  or  to  one  who,  during  combat,  had  had  his  body  more 
thoroughly  drenched  in  the  blood  of  his  enemy  than  anyone  else  (presumably 
there  was  a  sympathetic  connection  here  with  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
child's  ears  during  the  rite  of  piercing)  and  gave  him  presents  of  calicoes, 
strouds,  and  robes,  asking  the  brave  to  conduct  the  ceremony.  The  war- 
rior accepted,  and  the  father  sold  a  horse  to  obtain  the  material  for  a 
feast.  Then  the  public  was  invited,  the  warrior  counted  his  coups  and 
pierced  the  child's  ears  in  several  places.  Everyone  liked  to  be  able  to 
afford  to  do  this  for  his  children  because  of  the  special  prestige  it  afiForded. 
The  woimds  in  the  candidate's  ear  were  plugged  with  lead  to  keep  them 
open  until  they  healed,  and  some  time  later  the  child's  father  gave  a  second 
feast  to  show  that  his  son  was  ready  to  wear  earrings,  and  would  do  so, 
henceforth. 
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DANCES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

E*GIKO  WATCI. 

When  a  person  died  this  dance  was  given  by  his  relatives  if  he  had  been 
a  man  of  importance.  Six  akida  were  selected  from  among  the  invited 
guests,  and  blankets  were  spread  for  them  to  sit  on.  Each  was  given  a  tin 
pan  upon  which  he  beat  time  while  their  leader  danced  with  his  tomahawk 
in  his  hand  and  counted  his  coups.  When  he  had  finished,  he  handed  his 
weapon  to  another  who  took  up  the  dance  while  the  former  received  a  present 
from  the  mourners.  WTien  this  ceremony  was  over  the  mourning  ceased, 
which  would  otherwise  have  lasted  four  days. 

Helucka  watci. 

This  dance  is  still  performed,  but  has  no  longer  any  ceremonial  meaning, 
being  only  a  social  function.  Many  of  the  characteristic  regalia  and  other 
paraphernalia  are  still  found,  but  they  have  apparently  lost  their  significance. 

The  dance  is  performed  by  both  men  and  women,  and  is  held  in  a  roimd 
frame  building  with  a  conical  roof.  The  "crow,"  the  well-known  eagle 
feather  bustle,  is  worn,  and  sword-like  clubs  of  wood,  presumably  the  flat 
"  rabbit  hind  leg  "  form  are  borne  by  some  of  the  men ;  short  feather-covered 
wands  are  the  property  of  some  of  the  women.  It  could  not  be  learned 
that  there  was  specified  any  number  of  club,  wand,  or  crow  owners,  or  that 
these  people  had  now  any  special  rank,  rotation,  or  privileges.  There  is 
no  dog  feast. 

This  dance  was  not  originally  a  Kansa  ceremony,  according  to  my 
informants.  It  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  Ponca,  who  previously 
got  it  from  the  Sioux.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  formerly,  "  Ca'^helucka 
Watci"  or  Sioux  dance.    The  society  is  composed  of: — 

2  chiefs  2  whip  carriers  (wan'tici) 

1  drum  owner  5  singers  (h'oka) 

6  leaders  (dudan*^)  4  speakers  (nij'^tfintihe) 

2  ushers  (wawe'la)  6  women  singers  (oyaz^) 
2  "tails"  (sinje)  2  waiters  (o"hu''^)  ^ 

1  water  carrier  (ni**i)  x  members 


>  Thete  latter  may  be  chosen  trom.  among  the  members  just  before  the  feast.     The 
office  is  not  permanent. 
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When  it  has  been  decided  to  get  up  a  heMcka  society,  before  a  drum  is 
made  all  the  prospective  members  get  together  and  appoint  the  two  chiefs. 
These  two  decide  who  shall  be  caretaker,  or  owner  of  the  drum.  That  is» 
who  shall  keep  the  drum  in  his  house,  and  provide  a  place  and  food  for  the 
dancers,  and  people  who  go  to  his  lodge  to  dance.  Nowadays,  however, 
there  is  a  round,  conical-roofed  dance  house  of  wood  in  which  the  ceremony 
is  held. 

When  they  have  selected  a  proper  person  to  own  the  drum,  the  chiefs 
fill  and  light  a  pipe  and  give  it  to  the  appointee.  If  he  takes  and  smokes 
it,  he  has  accepted.  He  then  tells  them  to  select  the  six  dudan*  or  leaders. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  two  wawe'Ia,  or  ushers,  are  chosen.  They 
place  visitors  at  the  ceremony  and  settle  any  disputes,  arguments,  or 
quarrels  that  may  arise  in  the  society  at  a  ceremony. 

The  next  step  is  the  selection  of  two  boys  called  sinj^,  or  tails.  Their 
duty  is  to  dance  alone  after  each  song  is  sung  to  the  music  of  a  special  little 
verse. 

After  this  a  boy  is  selected  as  ni^i,  or  water  carrier,  during  performances, 
and  then  two  wan'tici  (whip  carriers)  whose  task  it  is  to  keep  order  and  to  tell 
people  when  the  dances  are  called  and  invite  them  to  be  present.  They 
rise  first  at  the  dance  and  make  the  others  follow.  Their  function  is  like 
that  of  the  ancient  akida. 

Following  this  the  five  hoka  or  singers  are  elected,  and  then  four  old 
men  are  chosen  to  be  chiefs  or  mi'jet^niih^.  It  is  their  portion  to  make 
speeches  and  preach  between  the  dances  during  the  ceremonies.  If  anyone 
loses  anything  while  on  the  floor  he  calls  on  one  of  these  old  men  to  pick 
it  up  for  him.  The  elder  goes  out,  recites  one  of  his  coups,  takes  up  the 
object  and  returns  it  to  its  owner,  who  is  obliged  to  give  him  a  present  in 
return.    This  has  its  parallel  among  the  Menomini. 

Now  the  six  dudan*  or  leaders  choose  six  women  singers  (6yaz6)  to  sit 
behind  the  five  male  singers.  The  men  sit  in  a  circle  about  the  drum  and 
the  women  form  an  outer  circle.  Just  before  the  dance  commences,  the 
drum  owner  strikes  the  drum  and  gives  away  a  horse.  After  this  the  cere- 
mony opens. 

In  former  times  only  the  leaders  might  own  and  wear  the  "crow,"  or 
eagle  feather  bustle  and  only  braves,  the  deer  hair  roach,  but  now  anyone 
may  assume  them,  and  they  have  lost  their  significance. 

There  is  no  dog  feast,  or  counting  coups  before  eating  an  animal  head^ 
nor  is  there  any  throwing  away  of  gifts  at  a  confessional  dance,  nor  divorce 
proceedings.  These  latter  are  found  among  the  Menomini,  Potawatorai, 
Sauk,  Fox,  and  perhaps  Ojibway.  Unlike  the  Menomini  and  Ojibway, 
the  Kansa  lack  the  sex  taboo,  a  prohibition  of  sexual  intercourse  for  some 
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time  prior  to  the  ceremony.  There  is  no  special  pipe  or  pipe  owner,  but  the 
drum  owner  keeps  a  pipe  and  tobacco  for  the  pleasure  of  the  members,  not 
for  any  ceremonial  use. 

J.  O.  Dorsey  says*  that  the  "Ilucka  watci"  was  danced  by  men  alone 
after  returning  from  war. 

War  Dances. 

Dorsey*  refers  to  two  dances  not  mentioned  by  my  informants.  He 
says:  — 

There  are  two  dances  before  going  to  war,  the  Maka^'watci"'  and  the  WacAbe 
watci<»'.  The  former  may  be  danced  at  any  season.  It  is  designed  to  increase  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  men .... 

The  Wacabe  watci"  is  danced  four  days  before  going  on  the  war  path,  in  warm 
weather.  There  are  about  forty  followers  besides  the  leaders.  They  divide  into  two 
parties  of  equal  numbers  and  dance  out  of  doors,  around  the  village,  half  going  in  one 
direction  and  half  in  the  other.  Each  of  the  four  qlets'age  carries  a  standard  or 
waql^qle  skft,  made  of  swan  skin  (mi°xa-ha).  Two  of  these  men  are  in  each  party. 
The  he  wiqleqle  or  wacabe,  from  which  the  dance  takes  its  name,  is  borne  by  the 
wadjlpa^yi"  or  village  crier,  a  member  of  the  Deer  gens.  When  they  start  oni  the 
war  path  the  qlet  s'age  go  horseback,  carrying  their  standards. 


Scalp  or  Victory  Dance. 

On  the  return  of  the  war  party,  the  successful  warriors  delivered  their 
scalps  to  the  women  who  placed  them  on  the  ends  of  sticks  and  danced  with 
them.  The  warriors  also  danced,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  young 
men,  who  had  just  performed  their  first  exploits,  were  privileged  to  wear  the 
deer  hair  roach  headdress  for  the  initial  time.  Dorsey  refers  to  this  dance 
as  the  watce  watci",  and  says  it  was  danced  only  by  women.  The  following 
account  of  the  scalp  dance  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Joab  Spencer:  — 

In  the  autumn  of  1867  the  Kaw  Indians  went  off  on  their  annual  hunt  into  the 
buffalo  country ....  Some  time  after  their  return  I  learned  there  was  to  be  a  scalp 
dance  at  night  at  a  village  not  far  from  the  agency,  and,  with  others  decided  to  witness 
the  performance.  When  I  reached  the  village  the  dance  was  in  progress.  The  scalps 
recently  secured  were  hung  on  a  pole  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  village.  Only  men 
dance  among  the  Indians.  The  dancers  arranged  themselves  in  a  straight  line,  or 
in  a  circle,  one  just  behind  the  other,  assuming  a  stooping  position,  with  the  knees 
bent  forward  enough  to  balance  the  body.  The  dance  consisted  of  a  kind  of  shuffling 
motion  and  a  spring  up  of  a  few  inches  from  the  ground 

»  J.  O.  Dorsey.  (d),  679. 
>  (d),  678  et  seq. 
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The  dancers  had  a  grave  and  serious  look,  and  seemed  to  give  close  attention  to 
their  work.    If  a  dancer  tired  he  would  step  out  of  line.    If  another  wished  to  join, 

he  stepped  into  line  at  any  time They  danced  to  music,  or  rather  with  music. 

The  musician's  instrument  was  a  drum  made  by  stretching  wet  rawhide  over  the 
open  end  of  a  keg;  when  the  skin  dried  the  drum  was  ready  for  use.  This  he  struck 
with  a  stick,  like  a  bass-drunmier,  and  kept  very  good  time.  These  drums  could  be 
heard  for  quite  a  distance.  The  performer  accompanied  the  drum  with  an  ioi- 
provised  song,  in  which  he  recited  the  brave  feats  of  the  warriors  in  the  battle  in 
which  the  scalps  had  been  taken. 


Peyote. 

The  peyote  cult  while  very  strong  here,  haWng  apparently  superseded 
all  of  the  old  Kansa  beliefs,  has  been  in  vogue,  it  is  said,  only  seven  or  eight 
years.  It  probably  came  from  the  Ponca.  None  of  the  teachings  of  the 
cult,  as  practised  by  the  Kansa,  have  any  biblical  foundation.  The  cere- 
monies are  held  in  a  large  conical  tipi,  and  the  usual  rattles  made  of  small 
gourds  and  eagle  feather  fans  and  other  paraphernalia  occur.  The  effect 
of  peyote  eating  on  the  Kansa  has  been  to  abolish  drunkenness  among  its 
followers. 

Woman's  Dance. 

This  dance  (paia't^  watci)  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  helucka  with  the 
same  officers  except  that  there  are  no  whip  carriers.  Little  could  be  learned 
of  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  extinct. 


Wanace's  Dance. 

An  Oto  named  Wanfice  introduced  a  dance  called  after  him,  Wanace 
watci,  but  it  died  out  soon  after  its  introduction.  It  is  said  to  have  re- 
sembled the  Potawatomi  dream  dance.  There  were  two  officers  who  bore 
pipes  and  preceded  the  line  of  dancers  about  the  hall. 


Dali  Watci. 

This  dance  is  regarded  as  being  principally  a  woman's  dance,  although 
the  warriors  take  a  prominent  part.  The  women  dance  close  together, 
while  the  braves,  mounted,  parade  around  them  and  re-enact  their  coups. 
Many  of  the  men  carry  wands  with  bunches  of  shavings  rolled  back  at 
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intervals,  one  for  each  of  his  coups.^  Wands  are  cut  by  braves  and  taken  to 
noted  warriors  who  prepare  the  shavings,  one  for  each  coup  struck  by  the 
carrier,  and  return  them. 

The  male  dancers  were  stripped  to  clout  and  moccasins,  and  their 
bodies  and  legs  were  smeared  with  white  clay.  Sometimes  an  old  warrior 
who  had  stolen  a  horse  gave  the  right  to  scnne  yoimg  man  who  requested 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  rope,  bandolier-wise,  over  one  shoulder.  This 
doubtless  had  some  connection  with  the  horse's  halter.  If  anyone  asked 
why  this  was  worn,  the  bearer  replied,  "As  an  argument."  Some  carried 
a  corncob  instead,  with  the  same  meaning.  Other  youths  carried  a  pack 
strap.  This  privilege  is  given  by  old  men  who  have  killed  an  enemy  and 
taken  away  all  his  possessions. 

During  a  dance  a  man  might  dismount  and  ask  another  to  strike  him 
^ith  his  wand.  The  latter  first  recited  one  of  his  coups  and  then  obeyed. 
Two  akida  were  appointed  to  look  around  and  bring  in  all  youths  and  make 
them  dance.  If  a  young  man  refused,  the  akida  counted  their  coups  and 
beat  him,  after  which  he  was  set  free. 

The  dancers  were  led  by  war  bundle  owners  bearing  the  calumet  stem, 
but  the  use  of  this  regalia  was  only  secondary  in  this  society. 

At  one  point  in  the  dance  a  certain  song  was  struck  up  and  at  this  signal 
all  the  men  raced  to  another  lodge  where  a  feast  had  been  prepared.  The 
one  who  got  there  first  received  the  lion's  share  of  the  food. 

Sometimes  the  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
man  leading  a  child.  The  man  had  a  butcher  knife  in  his  hand  with  which 
he  stabbed  the  drum  and  ended  the  dance.  This  was  a  demand  for  more 
dancing  and  meant  the  preparation  of  a  new  drum.  Next  day  the  stabber 
gave  a  horse  to  provide  a  feast,  and  when  it  had  been  sold  or  traded  and  the 
feast  prepared  and  eaten,  the  dancing  started  in  again.  The  women  began 
alone,  the  men  meanwhile  dressing.  Finally,  they  were  called  and  joined 
the  ceremony.  The  dancers  then  went  two  by  two,  two  women  and  two 
men  dancing  in  a  circle. 

Calumet  Dance. 

Those  who  own  the  feathered  pipe  wand  have  the  right  of  taking  it  to 
another  tribe,  or  as  I  understand  it,  another  individual  of  their  own  tribe, 
where,  if  accepted,  the  following  ceremony,  called  mo"cu  watci,  or  calumet 
dance,  is  given. 

The  recipient  tells  his  friends  what  has  happened  and  invites  them  to 

>  Cr.  Menomini  funeral  customs,  this  Bories,  VoL  XIII.  63-72. 
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take  part.  He  then  chooses  one  of  his  children  to  receive  the  calumet, 
and  four  assistants  or  advisors  who  council  him  about  the  final  ceremony 
of  acceptance.  He  orders  his  assistants  to  prepare  a  feast,  and  when  the 
guests  arrive  the  four  announce  to  them  the  reason  for  the  ceremony. 

The  pipestem  wand  is  a  perforated  stick  an  inch  or  two  in  circumference 
and  about  a  yard  long,  beautifully  ornamented  with  feathers,  horsehair  and 
other  objects.  The  perforation  symbolizes  the  sun,  which  is  said  by  the 
Kansa  to  look  as  though  it  had  a  hole  in  it,  if  it  be  gazed  at  steadily.  One 
end  of  the  wand  has  a  duck's  head  fastened  over  it.  This  represents  good 
weather,  for  ducks  fly  quacking  when  the  weather  is  to  be  fine.  The  bunch 
of  owl  feathers  attached  to  the  stick  represents  rain,  for  this  is  what  the  owl's 
cry  foretells.  The  woodpecker  bills  symbolize  fair  weather,  as  they  are 
heard  then,  and  the  tuft  of  red  dyed  horsehair  at  the  end  opposite  the  duck 
head  is  a  prayer  for  more  horses.  On  the  wand  is  a  fan-like  appendage 
formed  from  the  plumes  of  two  varieties  of  black  eagles  (?),  and  mottled 
black  and  white.  A  forked  stick,  representing  a  crotched  tree  of  the  type 
in  which  eagles  nest,  is  also  included.  This  is  painted  red  to  represent  the 
green  grass,  and  is  stuck  in  the  ground  and  the  feathered  wand  is  rested  in 
it,  with  the  duck's  bill  end  on  the  groimd.  Four  grains  of  com  also  accom* 
pany  the  wand  and  these  are  planted  later  to  symbolize  the  desire  of  the 
people  for  fruitful  crops.  The  signification  of  the  wand  and  all  its  accessories 
is  long  life.  Two  wands  are  used:  one  with  white  eagle  feathers  is  the  male, 
the  other  with  black,  the  female. 

The  child's  face  is  painted  green  with  an  outer  circle  of  red,  and  it  is 
lead  from  the  lodge  and  placed  before  a  drum.  Then  two  men  dance  with 
the  feathered  wands  and  while  they  perform,  the  donor  of  the  ceremony 
receives  rich  gifts  of  horses,  blankets,  and  other  goods. 

When  the  dance  is  over  a  single  grain  of  com  is  cut  into  four  parts  and 
dropped  into  a  little  bowl  of  water.  Then  a  horse's  tail  is  dipped  in  it  and 
drawn  once  in  a  circle  about  the  child's  face,  symbolizing  washing  away  the 
paint.  Then  it  is  dried  by  taking  a  wildcat  skin  and  going  through  the 
same  motions  with  it. 

Next  four  bundles  of  grass  are  taken  and  placed  one  to  the  east,  south, 
west,  and  north,  and  the  child's  feet  are  placed  on  each.  This  represents 
four  generations  of  his  own  that  the  child  shall  live  to  see,  and  it  is  called, 
"  giving  four  houses."  This  is  the  main  object  of  the  ceremony,  to  bring 
long  life,  and  "all  belongs  to  the  child."  The  child  is  told  by  the  donor: 
"  Some  day,  when  you  have  grown  up  and  have  a  family,  if  you  get  in  hard 
straits,  remember  me.  Then  give  this  ceremony  to  someone  as  I  gave  it 
to  you,  for  this  rite  is  performed  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor,  who 
is  usually  very  poor." 
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SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Kansa  have  lost  much  of  theu*  social  organiza- 
tion, yet  a  good  knowledge  of  the  old  gentile  groups  remains.  According 
to  Dorsey,  the  Kansa  had  four  types  of  social  divisions,  namely:  moieties, 
phratries,  gentes,  and  subgentes.  Of  these  the  writer  was  only  able  to  obtain 
information  on  the  gentes,  and  the  gentile  individual  names  belonging  to 
them.    These  names  seem  to  have  escaped  Dorsey's  attention. 

We  obtained  a  list  of  fifteen  Kansa  gentes  most  of  which  seem  to  bear 
identification  with  Dorsey's  list  of  sixteen,  although  our  translations  of  the 
names  of  the  gentes  do  not  always  agree. 

Dorsey  gives  a  Mi"k*i°  (Carries-the-sun-on-his-back)  gens,  which  the 
writer  took  for  Mika,  or  raccoon,  but  Dorsey  lists  the  raccoon  people  as 
a  subgens  of  the  Ibatc'S,  or  Holds-the-firebrand-toHsacred-pipes^  a  group 
which  I  did  not  obtain  from  my  informants.  One  other  discrepancy  of  a 
like  sort  occurs.  I  did  not  obtain  the  Qiiya,  or  White  Eagle  gens  of  Dorsey 's 
list,  but  did  get  a  Khryanika,  or  Real  Eagle  division.  This  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  Dorsey  *s  Qiiyunikaci^ga,  or  White-eagle-people  subgens  of  the 
gens  of  that  name,  which  after  all  amounts  to  practically  the  same  thing. 

My  list  does  not  agree  very  well  with  that  of  Fletcher  and  La  Flesche  * 
who  record  in  all  twelve  gentes,  including  the  following  not  found  by  me. 
Wazhazhe  or  Osage,  Kansa,  Waxhi"ga  or  bird,  Te  or  buffalo.  The  bird 
and  buffalo  gentes  occur  neither  in  my  list  nor  in  Dorsey's,  but  Dorsey 
clears  up  the  other  cases,  however,  by  giving  Osage  as  an  alternative  name 
for  the  Deer  gens,  Kansa  as  an  alternative  for  Tcihaci".  In  addition  Dorsey 
also  gives  the  following  alternative  names  for  other  gentes:  Ma°yinka 
gaxe  or  Earth  Lodge  Makers  for  the  Earth  gens;  Hanga  utandji,  Hanga- 
apart-from-the-rest,  and  Ta  sindje  qaga  or  Stiff-deer-tail  for  Hanga  tinga; 
Si  tanga  or  Big  feet,  for  the  Buffalo  bull  gens;  Leda'^unikacinga,  or  gray 
hawk  for  the  Thunder  people.  Dorsey  gives  Sindjale  (tail  wearers,  or 
anything  with  a  tail)  as  a  subgens  of  the  black  bear  group.  We  collected 
it  as  an  alternative  name  for  the  black  bear  people. 

The  matter  of  the  subgentes  also  needs  attention.  The  list  of  names 
which  Dorsey  gives  as  subgentes  sounds  like  the  personal  gentile  names 
which  we  collected.  As  the  Kansa  whom  we  questioned  were  all  of  the 
opinion  that  the  gentes  were  never  subdivided,  perhaps  Dorsey  mistook 
these  terms  for  the  names  of  subgentes. 

1  Fletcher  and  La  Flesche,  67. 
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Bands. 

According  to  Wain'o**ike  ^  the  Kansa  tribe  was  originally  divided  into 
three  bands,  known  as: — 

(a)  Gah'oli,  or  Creek  band  under  Chief  Nopauwoi,  in  recollection  of  my 
informant. 

(b)  Mo"h'azuli,  or  Yellow-cutbank  band,  under  Chief  Aligaw'ahu. 

(c)  Bfgiu  (Picayune?),  Nickle  band,  so  called  because  this  divbion  was 
first  to  obtain  five  cent  pieces,  under  Chief  W&'cung^. 

While  the  chiefs  named  are  those  known  to  my  informant,  and  the  name 
of  one  of  the  bands  at  least  is  of  recent  origin,  it  is  still  possible  that  this 
treble  divbion  b  very  old,  and  the  names  only  are  modem. 


Gentes. 

Regardless  of  the  bands,  however,  there  still  remain  a  number  of  exo- 
gamous  gentes,  with  descent  in  the  male  line.  Wam'o^ike  added  that 
several  more  gentes  were  extinct,  and  gave  the  names  of  all  that  he  could 
remember.  The  first  five  are  the  most  important  and  go  in  rotation.  The 
order  of  the  others  does  not  matter.  The  tribal  civil  chieftaincies  are  five 
in  number,  and  the  office  is  hereditary.  My  informant  believes  that  the 
original  five  were  chosen  for  wisdom  and  valor,  but  that  the  reasons  for 
choosing  them,  together  with  their  names,  etc.,  are  long  since  lost.  They 
also  were  important  according  to  the  rotation  of  their  gens.  The  gentes 
are: 

(1)  Moi'^ka  nikticinga,  earth  people. 

(2)  Mika  nikticinga,  raccoon  people. 

(3)  Hungatinga  nikticinga,  black  eagle  people. 

(4)  Opa  nikticinga,  moose  (?)  or  elk  (?)  people. 

(5)  Pta  nikticinga,  deer  people. 

(6)  Lunikucana  nikHcinga,  thunder  people.  (Dorsey  Lu,  Thunder,  or 
Leda"unikicinga,  grey  hawk  people.) 

(7)  Ha  nikiicinga,  night  people. 

(8)  Khryanika  nikiicinga,  real  eagle  people. 

(9)  Tcedoga  nlkilcinga,  buffalo  bull  people. 

(10)  Wanagre  nlkiicinga,  ghost  people. 

(11)  K^'ta"ga  nikiicinga,  big  turtle  people. 


>  Person-who-8teals,  In  the  sense  of  a  brave  deed,  as  one  who  steals  hones  from  tho 
enemy. 
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(12)  Tcihaci  nfkiicinga,  not  translatable,  derived  from  wind,  perhaps 
means  blowing.     (Dorsey  gives  this  as  Last  Lodge.) 

(13)  Wasabe  nikilcinga,  (extinct)  bear  people.^ 

(14)  Wacta'ge  nfk^cinga,  (extinct),  never  do  wrong  people.  (Dorsey 
gives  this  as  Tci  ju  Wactage,  Tci  ju,  peace  maker.) 

(15)  Ponka  nfkilcinga,  Ponca  People. 

Gens  Rites.  Each  of  these  gentes  originally  had  certain  positive  or 
negative  rites,  that  is,  pri\dleges  or  taboos.  Many  of  these  are  forgotten, 
but  the  following  are  remembered: 

(1)  The  Earth-people  announced  the  moving  of  camp,  after  counseling 
with  buffalo  and  deer-people.  They  also  pitched  their  tents  first  upon  the 
ground  and  the  others  followed.  The  earth-people  might  never  eat  "  roast- 
ing ears  "  of  maize  until  all  the  other  gentes  had  had  their  fill. 

(2)  Raccoon-people,  rites  forgotten. 

(3)  Black-eagle-people.  Members  can  skin  eagles  if  they  kill  them,  or 
give  permission  to  others  to  do  so.  Other  gens  members  may  not  do  so, 
but  must  bring  any  eagle  that  they  may  slay  to  an  eagle  man,  who  will 
either  skin  it  for  them,  or  give  them  oral  permission  to  do  so.  They  had 
the  right  to  strew  eagle  down  on  the  graves  of  the  dead. 

(4)  Elk-people,  rites  forgotten. 

(5)  Deer-people.  Originally  the  members  of  the  deer  gens  were  not 
supposed  to  touch  venison  but  this  custom  has  long  been  ignored.  Latterly, 
when  on  a  deer  hunt,  if  a  member  of  the  party  fell  sick,  it  was  taboo  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  a  deer  of  the  opposite  sex  from  that  of  the  patient. 

(6)  Thunder-people.  When  there  was  a  drought  these  people  burned 
the  prairie  to  cause  rain.  During  violent  storms,  they  threw  cedar  leaves 
on  the  fire  and  besought  the  thunder  to  moderate  or  go  away. 

(7)  Night-people,  rites  forgotten. 

(8)  Real-eagle-people,  rites  same  as  black  eagle  people. 

(9)  Buffalo-people  might  not  eat  buffalo  meat  when  on  hunt  until  all 
other  gentes  had  finished. 

(10)  Ghost-people.  When  a  person  died,  the  relatives  gave  a  horse  to 
the  ghost  gens  to  pay  for  a  feast  at  which  the  ghost  people  ate  first. 

(11)  Big  Turtle-people,  rites  forgotten. 

(12)  Blowing-people  (?),  rites  forgotten. 

(13)  Bear-people.  When  on  the  warpath  if  a  member  touched  the  body 
of  a  foe  with  his  right  hand  on  his  return  he  had  the  privilege  of  touching 
his  son's  mouth  with  the  same  hand.    If  the  child  vomited,  he  was  a  bastard. 

(14)  Never-do-wrong-people,  rites  forgotten. 

(15)  Ponca-people,  rites  forgotten. 

>  Slnjale,  **  anything  with  a  tall "  was  a  nickname  sometimes  applied  to  the  Wasabe. 
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There  were  no  special  elan  paintings  nor  hair  cuts.  There  were  no  sub* 
gentes,  nor  was  there  a  dual  division.  Each  gens  formerly  had  its  own 
type  of  sacred  bundle. 

Warn'o^'ike  says  that  he  knows  only  the  origin  myth  of  his  own  gens, 
that  of  the  deer,  but  that  he  believes  the  other  gentes  had  similar  origin 
myths,  now  forgotten.  The  deer  gens  myth  runs  as  follows:  Long  ago  two 
Indians,  relatives,  killed  a  deer.  They  ran  up  and  looked  at  it.  Tlie  elder 
said,  "  Well,  this  is  a  nice  little  animal  we  have  killed.  We  can  name  our 
children  and  ourselves  after  it."  So  they  took  the  name  of  deer,  and 
their  descendants  have  always  been  known  by  that  title. 

Individual  Gens  Names.  Each  gens  had  its  own  male  and  female  gentile 
names,  which  could  be  used  by  every  family  in  the  group.  These  titles  were 
bestowed  in  order  of  birth,  in  the  rotation,  given  here.  The  names  all  had 
reference  to  the  eponymous  object  of  the  gens  and  could  be  used  by  the 
owners  throughout  life  if  they  chose,  even  when  other  names  had  been 
earned  in  war  or  otherwise  acquired. 

Many  of  these  names  cannot  now  be  translated,  for  the  terms  are  archaic. 
Each  set  given  had  to  be  gathered  from  a  member  of  the  gens  in  question, 
as  it  was  not  customary  for  any  person  to  pay  attention  to  those  occurring 
outside  their  own  gens.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  all  these  names  are  still 
vigorously  kept  up. 

A.    The  Ghost-people  Gens 

Male 

1  WaMiji 

2  Watc^esna 

3  Ytitculte^,  ribs  showing  (as  in  a  decomposed  corpse) 

4  Pa'hr^ga,  skull 

5  Wanaghre,  ghost 

6  Huj'^maia,  whistle  (of  ghost)  ^ 

Female 

1  No"duwabl,  watching-it  (child)  grow 

2  Mihowe,  Hunting-trouble 

3  Huydli 

4  Asihow6 

5  Wdguwil 


"     1  The  ghosts  of  people  who  have  died  horrible  deaths  are  supposed  to  stay  behind  on 
earth,  wandering  and  whistling.    The  name  alludes  to  this  phenomenon. 
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B.    Deer-people  Gens 
Male 

1  Gah'iginizI,  Standing-chief 

2  Mijtnoho^  Breaking-bow 

3  He^'htita,  Forked-horns 

4  Tasiha*,  Deer-hoof 

5  Niabi,  (Shot  at  and)  Missed-deer 

6  Tatiinga,  Buck 

7  So°io°  maihe,  Walking-through-the-oaks 

Female 

1  Hamb&idoka,  Wet-moccasins 

2  Wiicamit'caka,  Wild-animal 

3  He'^ojami,  Gray-hair  (Reference:  Deer  in  winter  coat) 

4  Sdnsile,  Deer-tracks 

5  Mo^juwabi,  Spying-at-deer 

6  Hi"jujame,  Red-in-spring  (Reference  to  deer's  spring  and  summer 
coat). 

C.    Night-people  Gens 

Male 

1  Lado*hoj^,  Gray-hawk 

2  Hambaih'u',  Coming-daylight 

3  Hdmbaska,  Dawn 

4  Ha^c^be,  Dark-night 

5  Ha"cih€,  Dusk 

Female 

1  Bek'Anj^,  Bird 

2  Ka"ham6,  Glittering-stars 

3  Wat'cestomi,  Early-morning 

4  Ldwatc^,  Midnight 

5  Hd'^jame,  Night 
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D.    Real-eagle-people  Gens^ 

Male 

1  Ka*omai',  Soaring-eagle 

2  Waha"ha°,  White-spots-showing  (in  a  soaring  eagle) 

3  Hilntasabe,  ? 

4  Wai»gMa',  ? 

5  Wa^hito',  ? 

Female 

1  Xuai^dowabiy  ? 

2  Waguwa,  ? 

3  Baz^mi,  Yellow-head 

4  Mizhdhawaka,  ? 

5  Wazh6nhai,  ? 

E.    Ponca-people  Gens* 

Male 

1  Wacista,  ? 

2  WVingali,  Pretty-bird 

3  Hizha",  ? 

4  Gaska,  ? 

5  Watcigah^,  ? 

6  Ytijiwaci,  ? 

Female 

1  Homb&idoka  (This  name  was  given  to  the  Ponca  gens  by  the  Deer 
gens,  hence  the  duplication.) 

2  Mih^tcunga,  ? 

3  Ma^saki'da,  ? 

4  Skawaho'^tci,  ? 

5  Tamo"zhi,  ? 

6  Wakansal^,  ? 

Kinship  Teems.' 

Be-ch^-go  (Mitcfgu),  all  males  of  my  grandparent's  generation  and 
beyond,  lineal  or  collateral. 


1  Tapeni.  a  woman,  informant. 
>  Jeff  Macaulay,  Informant. 

•  The  terms  in  parentheses  are  those  coUected  by  the  writer.    The  others  are  listed  by 
Morgan.    M.  S.  and  F.  S.,  stand  for  "male  speaking"  and  "female  speaking,"  respectiTely. 
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E-k6  (Iko')^  all  females  of  my  grandparents  generation  and  beyond, 
lineal  or  collateral,  except  my  mother's  mother's  sister  and  my  father's 
father's  sister's  daughter. 

E-k6-be-ta,  my  mother's  mother's  sister;  my  father's  father's  father's 
sister's  daughter.^ 

E-da'-je  (Idai*),  my  father;  my  father's  brother;  my  stepfather;  my 
mother's  brother's  daughter's  husband  (either  sex  speaking);  my  father's 
father's  brother's  son. 

E'-naw  (Inu),  my  mother;  my  mother's  sister;  my  stepmother;  my 
father's  brother's  wife;  my  mother's  brother's  daughter  (either  older  or 
younger,  either  sex  speaking);  my  mother's  brother's  son's  daughter 
(either  sex  speaking). 

Be-ch^ga  (Wicingi),  my  son;  my  brother's  son  (M.S.);  my  sister's 
son  (F.S.);  my  father's  brother's  son's  son  (M.S.);  my  father's  brother's 
daughter's  son  (F.S.);  my  father's  sister's  son  (older  or  younger  then  self, 
male  or  female  speaking);  my  mother's  sister's  daughter's  son  (older  or 
younger  male  or  female  speaking);  my  father's  father's  brother's  son's  son 
(M.S.);   my  stepson. 

She-m^-she-ga,  my  daughter;  my  stepdaughter;  my  father's  brother's 
son's  daughter  (M.S.). 

Be-chose-pa,  my  grandchild,  either  sex,  and  all  succeeding  generations, 
lineal  or  collateral. 

Be-«h^-yeh  (Mizhi*),  my  elder  brother  (M.S.);  my  father's  brother's 
son  elder  than  self  (M.S.);  my  mother's  brother's  daughter's  son  (M.S.); 
my  mother's  sbter's  son  older  than  self  (M.S.) ;  my  father's  father's  brother's 
son  older  than  self  (M.S.);  my  stepbrother  older  than  self  (M.  and  F.  S.); 
my  wife's  sister's  husband,  older  than  self. 

Be-ch^-do  (Wit'cido),  my  elder  brother;  my  father's  brother's  son  older 
then  self;  my  mother's  brother's  daughter's  son;  my  mother's  sister's  son 
older  than  self  (F.S.). 

Be-tfin-ga  (\Vita"ge),  my  elder  sister;  my  father's  brother's  daughter 
older  than  self;  my  mother's  brother's  daughter's  daughter;  my  mother's 
sbter's  daughter  older  than  self;  my  husband's  brother's  wife  younger 
than  self  (?);  my  elder  stepsister  (M.S.). 

Be-sh6-wa  (Wi*obe),  my  elder  sbter;  my  father's  brother's  daughter 
older  than  self;  my  mother's  brother's  daughter's  daughter;  my  mother's 
sister's  daughter  older  than  self;  my  husband's  brother's  wife  older  than 
self;   my  elder  stepsister  (F.S.). 


^  I  ■aspect  that  thla  term  means  something  like  ''my  remote  grandmother"  and  is  not 
a  term  In  general  use. 
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Be^un'-ga  (Wica**ga),  my  younger  brother;  my  father's  brother's  son; 
yoimger  than  self;  my  mother's  sister's  son  younger  than  self;  my  father's 
father's  brother's  son  younger  than  self;  my  wife's  sister's  husband  younger 
than  self;  my  younger  stepbrother  (M.  and  F.S.). 

Be-tun'-ga-zhin'-ga,  my  younger  sister  (M.S.);  my  father's  brother's 
daughter,  younger  than  self  (M.S.);  my  mother's  sister's  daughter,  younger 
than  self  (M.S.);  my  younger  stepsister  (F.S.). 

Ah-s^-zhe-ga,  my  younger  sister  (F.S.);  my  father's  brother's  daughter, 
younger  than  self  (F.S.) ;  my  mother's  sister's  daughter,  younger  than  self 
(F.S.);  my  yoimger  stepsister  (F.S.). 

Un-go'-ke-wa-kom,  my  brothers  (M.  and  F.  S.);  my  sisters  (M.S.). 

Be-j^-na,  my  daughter-in-law  (M.S.  and  F.S.);  my  brother's  son's  wife 
(M.  and  F.  S.);  my  sister's  son's  wife  (M.  and  F.  S.);  my  father's  sister's 
son's  wife  (M.  and  F.  S.). 

She-m^he-ga  (Wi  hu°  g^),  my  brother's  daughter  (M.S.);  my  sister's 
daughter  (F.S.);  my  father's  brother's  daughter's  daughter  (F.S.);  my 
father's  sister's  daughter,  older  than  self  (F.S.) ;  my  mother's  sister's  son's 
daughter  (M.S.) ;  my  mother's  sister's  daughter's  daughter  (F.S.). 

Be-to-ja,  my  son-in-law;  my  brother's  or  sister's  daughter's  husband; 
my  father's  sister's  daughter's  husband  (M.  and  F.S.). 

Be-chos^-ka  (Witciku),  my  sister's  son,  younger  or  older  than  self 
(M.S.);  my  brother's  son  (F.S.);  my  father's  brother's  son's  son.  (F.S,); 
my  father's  daughter's  son  or  daughter  (M.S.);  my  sister's  son's  daughter's 
son  (M.S.). 

Be-ch^-zho  (Mit'cihu),  my  sister's  daughter  (M.S.);  my  brother's 
daughter  (F.S.);  my  father's  brother's  son's  daughter  (F.S.);  my  mother's 
sister's  daughter's  daughter;  my  father's  sister's  daughter,  older  or  younger 
than  self  (M.S.).  * 

Be-ha'-ga  (Mihunga),  my  father's  brother's  son's  wife  (M.S.);  my 
mother's  sister's  son's  wife  (M.S.);  my  wife's  sister;  my  brother's  wife 
(M.S.). 

Be-sh^-ka,  my  brother's  wife;  my  husband's  sister's  husband;  my  hus- 
band's sister;  my  father's  brother's  son's  wife  or  daughter's  husband 
(F.S.);  my  mother's  sister's  son's  wife  or  daughter's  husband  (P.  S.); 
my  husband's  brother;   my  sister's  husband. 

Be-ta'-ha  (Mitahan),  my  father's  brother's  daughter's  husband  (M.  S.); 
my  father's  sister's  husband;  my  mother's  sister's  daughter's  husband 
(M.S.);  my  sister's  husband  (M.  and  F.  S.). 

Be-je-me,  my  father's,  sister;,  my  mother's  brother's  wife;  my  mother's 

brother's  son's  wife  (M.  and  F.  S.) ;  my  father's  father's  sister's  daughter. 

Be-j^-ga  (Mijegi),  my  mother's  brother;    my  mother's  brother's  son. 
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elder  than  self  (M.  and  F.S.) ;  my  mother's  brother's  son,  younger  than  self 
(M.  and  F.  S.) ;  my  mother's  brother's  son's  son  (M.  and  F.S.) ;  my  mother's 
brother's  great  grandson's  son;    my  mother's  mother's  brother's  son. 

Ne-k&,  my  husband. 

Wa-k6,  my  wife. 

S^h'-ga  (Tsalg^),  my  wife's  father,  my  wife's  grandfather. 

Wa-kos'ah-'ga  (Wakodna),  my  wife's  mother,  my  wife's  grandmother. 

Be-ta'-ba,  my  wife's  brother? 

Mi-w(-huh-ha,  my  wife's  brother's  wife. 

Mother-'in4aw  Taboo.  Forest  Choteau  says  that  no  Kansa  ever  spoke 
to  his  mother-in-law  if  he  could  help  it,  but  he  might  do  so  if  absolutely 
necessary.  All  conversation  with  her  was  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  his  wife.    Girls,  in  like  manner,  durst  not  address  their  fathers-in-law. 

Joking-Relationship,  A  man  might  joke  with  his  brothers  and  sisters- 
in-law,  or  his  nephews,  but  not  his  uncles. 


Dream  Fasting. 

Fasting  was  commenced  by  boys  when  they  were  about  twelve  or 
thirteen.  The  father  painted  his  son's  face  with  clay  and  sent  him  to 
some  lonely  spot  to  pray.  The  father  would  say  to  the  boy:  "  I  want  you 
to  obtain  power  so  that  when  I  am  gone  people  will  be  able  to  say  when  you 
do  some  brave  deed,  "Oh,  it  is  So-and-so's  son  who  has  done  that!" 

The  youth  would  fast  four  days  if  necessary,  and  the  things  vouchsafed 
him  were  principally  war  powers.  The  dreams  concerned  the  future 
and  his  coming  exploits.  The  ghosts  of  those  of  his  ancestors  who  were 
warriors  would  appear  to  him  and  prophesy  his  future.  One  would  say, 
"Be  brave!  have  courage!  When  you  meet  the  foe  I  will  give  you  power 
to  ride  right  up  and  strike  one."  Before  setting  out  on  the  warpath  such 
a  man  would  tell  his  dream  to  the  people. 

Besides  having  visions  of  their  ancestors,  the  Kansa  youths  often 
dreamed  of  animals  and  supernatural  beings  such  as  the  bear,  the  buffalo, 
and  the  thunder,  who  appeared  in  their  own  shapes  and  talked  to  them. 
No  control  was  exercised  over  these  dreams.  They  were  accepted  without 
any  attempt  to  obtain  some  more  favorable  vision.  The  thing  that  appeared 
became  the  dreamer's  guardian  and  he  continued  to  dream  of  it  from  time 
to  time  during  his  life.  If  he  dreamed  of  it  while  very  ill  he  would  recover, 
but  when  he  ceased  to  see  it  in  his  dreams  it  was  a  sign  that  he  would  shortly 
die,  for  his  guardian  had  deserted  him.  A  man's  dream  would  return  to 
him  when  he  was  in  a  predicament. 
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So  "j'o**  maih^  knew  of  a  man  who  was  named  Pftniwabeta  (Owning-the- 
Pawnee)  because  he  had  slain  so  many  of  that  tribe.  On  his  last  expedition 
against  them  he  rode  right  into  their  village  and  was  kiUed.  As  he  lay  there 
dead  a  large  snake,  his  guardian,  ran  out  of  his  body. 

Another  man,  who  had  dreamed  of  a  bear,  painted  his  sides  black  to 
represent  that  animal.  He  would  allow  other  Indians  to  shoot  him  and 
kill  him,  but  after  lying  dead  a  little  while  he  would  get  up  whole,  even 
though  he  had  had  a  hole  shot  through  him. 

Another,  who  had  the  thunder  for  his  guardian  had  deer  killed  for  him 
by  lightning,  and  brought  them  home  without  a  mark  on  them.  He  was 
finally  killed  by  lightning  himself. 

Girls  also  underwent  the  puberty  fast,  but  their  dreams  were  seldom 
important.  They  generally  dreamed  that  their  brothers  would  be  success* 
ful  on  the  warpath.  They  plastered  their  hair  with  mud  when  they  went 
out. 


Marriage. 

The  parents  of  the  youth  visit  or  send  for  a  tattooed  warrior  who  is 
brought  to  their  lodge,  where  he  is  asked  to  serve  as  intermediary,  or  mezhi* 
paha\  He  learns  who  is  the  girl  they  have  selected,  and  chooses  three 
other  men,  all  accredited  braves,  to  accompany  him  to  the  lodge  of  the 
girl's  parents,  where  he  sets  the  proposition  before  them.  If  the  girPs 
parents  are  willing,  the  mezhipaha^  arises  and  recites  his  coups,  followed 
by  his  assistants.  They  then  return  to  the  youth's  parents,  stopping  at 
intervals  to  count  their  coups.  If,  however,  their  errand  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful, they  go  back  in  silence,  by  which  everyone  is  made  aware  of  the 
failuire  of  the  negotiations. 

When  they  reach  the  lodge  whence  they  were  sent,  they  announce  their 
success.  Next  the  groom  goes  to  the  bride  elect's  lodge  with  a  number  of 
horses.  He  used  to  ride  his  best  buffalo  horse,^  and  it  was  led  by  an  old 
"women,  bearing  an  American  Bag.  The  old  woman  was  a  sort  of  herald  or 
crier.  The  horses  are  then  formally  presented  to  the  bride  elect's  father 
and  the  wedding  date  agreed  upon.  When  this  is  decided  the  girl  is  dressed 
in  her  best  and  sent  back  to  the  groom's  lodge  with  many  presents  which 
she  delivers  to  the  groom's  parents.  They  conduct  her  joyfully  into  their 
lodge  where  they  take  off  her  garments,  and  redress  her  in  a  splendid  cos- 


i  Some  horses  that  were  strong  and  swift,  were  especially  trained  for  the  buffalo  hunt , 
for  which  many  horses  were  unfit.     They  were  of  prime  value  among  all  prairie  tribes. 
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tume  which  they  have  provided  for  the  occasion.  The  girl  is  now  consid- 
ered married,  and  takes  up  her  abode  with  the  groom,  in  hb  father's  lodge, 
which  is  now  his  property. 

From  an  older  authority  we  learn  that: — 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  somewhat  elaborate.  The  marriage  contract  is  made 
between  the  relatives  of  the  bride  and  groom,  who  are  not  consulted  in  the  matter. 
It  is  simply  a  sale  and  purchase.  The  relatives  of  the  man  go  to  the  relatives  of  the 
girl  and  agree  upon  the  consideration.  Often  the  girl  is  not  more  than  five  or  six 
years  of  age.  When  the  time  for  the  conferring  of  the  contract  arrives,  if  the  families 
live  in  villages  the  family  of  the  groom  moves  his  tent  near  the  family  of  the  girl. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  the  final  ceremony  the  tent  of  the  groom  is  vacated  by  the  family. 
The  presents  of  the  groom's  relatives  are  left  in  the  tent,  except  the  ponies,  which  are 
tied  outside,  and  four  women  relatives  of  the  groom  remain  in  the  tent.  The  bride 
is  clothed  in  all  the  fine  and  costly  things  that  her  family  are  able  to  furnish.  She 
is  then  placed  upon  the  finest  horse  possessed  by  her  family,  it  having  been  decorated 
with  costly  coverings.  A  gun  is  then  discharged  at  her  tent  to  notify  the  four  women 
at  the  groom's  tent  that  the  bride  has  started  for  the  groom's  tent.  The  four  women 
leave  the  tent  to  meet  her.  She  is  taken  by  them  from  the  horse,  wrapped  in  fine 
clothing  and  carried  by  the  four  women  into  the  tent  and  seated  upon  the  ground 
uncovered.  The  friends  of  the  groom  are  then  notified,  and  he  is  brought  into  the 
tent  and  seated  near  the  bride,  when  they  both  partake  of  a  wedding  feast,  seated 
back  to  back,  'sight  unseen.'  After  the  repast  is  ended  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
both  parties  are  admitted  to  the  tent,  a  general  feast  is  had,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
presents.  Thus  the  ceremony  is  ended.  If  the  wife  is  not  of  mature  age  she  becomes 
one  of  the  family  of  the  groom  until  she  is  old  enough  to  take  charge  of  her  own 
house."  ^ 


Divorce. 

If  the  young  people  fail  to  agree,  the  groom  usually  returns  to  his  parents. 
In  such  a  case  the  bride's  parents  employ  the  same  old  woman  who  led  him 
over  to  their  lodge  during  the  wedding  negotiations  to  go  over  to  his  lodge 
and  try  to  persuade  the  husband  and  his  parents  to  be  reconciled.  If  a 
reconciliation  can  be  effected  the  husband's  parents  send  presents  back  to 
the  wife's  parents,  who  accept.  The  man  then  returns  to  his  lodge  where 
he  is  visited  and  lectured  by  his  parents-in-law.  If  the  man  refuses  to 
make  up,  it  is  simply  a  divorce,  and  the  old  woman  returns  and  informs 
the  girl's  parents.    Both  parties  are  free  to  marry  again. 

If  caught  in  the  act  of  adulter^*,  the  woman  might  be  whipped,  or  even 
killed  by  her  spouse.  In  the  latter  case,  her  parents  had  no  redress.  Roy 
Monroe  knew  of  one  man  who  slashed  off  the  fleshy  portion  of  his  wife's 


>  Spencer.  374. 
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nose,  but  all  agree  that  nose-cutting  was  rare.    The  male  delinquent  might 
be  killed  by  the  irate  husband. 

The  father  of  a  divorced  man  might,  on  the  occasion  of  a  tribal  buffalo 
hunt,  take  back  the  fine  buffalo  horse  given  the  wife's  parents  at  the  wedding. 
In  such  a  case  the  aggrieved  father-in-law  ivould  appeal  to  the  akida,  who 
would  proceed  to  the  lodge  of  the  groom's  father  and  demand  the  horse. 
Two  courses  of  procedure  were  then  open  to  the  defendant.  He  might  give 
up  the  steed  to  them,  or  he  might  tell  them  that  he  needed  the  horse  to  hunt 
with  in  order  that  he  might  support  his  children.  In  which  case  the  akida 
would  demand :  "  Do  you  mean  to  keep  that  horse?  "  If  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  reply  was,  "Well,  keep  it!"  The  man  was  then  dragged 
out,  stripped,  and  beaten.  Each  akida  struck  him  once  with  his  rod,  after 
counting  his  coups.    This  was  just  the  regular  "  soldier  killing." 


Burial  and  Mourning  Customs. 

When  a  man  dies  he  is  laid  out  and  his  best  clothes  are  put  on.  His 
face  is  then  painted  by  a  member  of  his  own  gens,  no  one  else  being  permitted 
to  perform  this  rite.  An  old  man  then  talks  to  the  corpse  and  directs  it 
how  to  reach  the  hereafter. 

The  body  is  placed  in  a  grave  not  over  three  or  four  feet  deep,  at  full 
length,  head  to  the  east.  All  the  dead  man's  garments  and  most  of  the 
utensils  and  implements  which  were  particularly  associated  with  the  de* 
ceased  are  also  placed  in  the  grave.  The  body  itself  is  carefully  wrapped 
in  a  buffalo  robe.  Then  a  covering  of  sticks  is  laid  over  the  body  and  the 
earth  thrown  in.  A  pile  of  stones  is  finally  heaped  up  over  the  grave  which 
is  generally,  like  those  of  the  Osage,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

All  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  said  to  be  gathered  in  one  place  where  the 
old  ways  are  kept  up,  and  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  buffalo.  It  is 
said  by  some  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  return  immediately  to  the  locality 
where  the  owner  was  bom  and  linger  there  for  a  year  before  finally  departing. 

The  mourning  period,  for  either  sex,  is  four  days,  though  a  person  losing 
husband  or  wife  may  mourn  from  one  to  six  months,  the  period  finally 
being  terminated  by  a  successful  war  party.  Women  mourn  their  husbands 
for  a  year.  Every  morning  they  rub  dirt  on  their  faces  and  wail.  They 
also  cut  off  the  ends  of  their  hair  and  slash  themselves  on  the  arms,  legs, 
and  face  with  knives.  Men  also  cut  off  their  scalplocks  and  slash  them- 
selves. 

On  the  death  of  a  person  the  mourners  invited  the  people  at  large  and 
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gave  away  a  number  of  ponies,  blankets,  and  other  goods.  Sometimes 
these  presents  were  given  in  the  form  of  prizes  for  races.  Ponies  especially 
were  given  for  the  first  and  sometimes  second  and  third  places,  and  often 
blankets  or  other  prizes  for  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Another  method  was  to 
toss  a  bell  in  the  air  and  let  the  people  scramble  for  it.  Whosoever  came 
out  of  the  mel^  with  the  bell  received  a  horse. 

The  following  data  were  obtained  from  older  writers:  — 

''When  one  dies  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  take  the  entire  charge  of 
the  dead,  prepare  the  body  for  burial,  dig  the  grave,  take  the  body  to  the  place  of 
interment,  and  bury  it  without  the  presence  of  any  men/'  —  Judge  Huffaker. 

If  the  deceased  was  a  brave  or  a  hunter  his  gun,  saddle,  bridle,  blankets  and  other 
articles,  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  his  use  in  the  spirit  world,  were  placed  in  the 
grave  with  his  body,  and  his  best  horse  strangled  to  death  over  his  grave  and  left 
lying  on  it.  For  three  nights  succeeding  his  burial  a  light  was  kept  burning  at  the 
head  of  his  grave  to  give  Ught  to  the  soul  on  its  passage  to  the  Indian  land  of  plenty 
and  happiness,  the  happy  hunting-ground,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  food  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  upon  which  he,  in  some  mysterious  way,  was  sup- 
posed to  feed  until  he  reached  his  new  and  eternal  home. 

When  there  was  a  death  in  the  family  the  mourning  was  continued  for  a  month 
or  moon.  During  this  period  the  females  of  the  family  and  relatives  of  the  deceased 
wore  cakes  of  wet  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  the  men  blackened  their  faces  with  mud. 
These  tokens  of  grief  were  worn  constantly,  except  when  partaking  of  food.  If  one 
offered  them  food  they  would  remove  the  black  mud  or  ashes  before  they  began  eating. 
If  a  man  lost  his  wife  he  would  give  away  or  destroy  all  of  her  cooking  utensils  and 
other  household  goods  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

Those  who  were  able  hired  a  mourner  who  visited  the  grave  regularly  for  about 
two  weeks,  going  early  in  the  morning,  about  the  break  of  day,  and  wailing  for  about 
an  hoiu".  I  have  listened  to  their  wailing  and  heard  the  words  used  on  some  occasions. 
They  were  simply  praising  the  dead,  referring  to  their  good  deeds  in  life,  etc.,  as  we 
who  are  enlightened  speak  in  praise  of  loved  ones  when  they  have  left  us.  This  hired 
mourner  leaves  his  home  and  lives  in  the  woods  alone,  eating  one  meal  a  day  during 
the  period  of  mourning.  He  does  not  communicate  with  any  one  during  the  time. 
The  relatives  of  those  who  do  not  employ  a  mourner  visit  the  grave  for  the  same 
period  and  go  through  the  same  ceremony."  —  Judge  Huffaker} 


Games. 

Hand  Game  (cag^lokii).  A  little  bell  is  taken  in  one  of  the  hands,  which 
are  clenched  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  outstretched.  Then,  with 
many  motions  before  and  behind  the  body,  the  bell  is  shifted  from  right  to 
left  back  and  forth,  while  the  opponents  try  to  guess  where  it  is.    If  the 

*  Spencer.  378. 
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guesser  succeeds  it  is  his  turn  to  hide  the  bell.    Several  play  at  once.     In 
thb  game,  and  all  those  following,  stakes  are  laid. 

Moccasin  Game  (man's  game,  hiimb^blaska;  woman's  hiimbuldkan, 
flat  moccasins).  This  game  is  played  with  four  moccasins,  the  object  being 
for  one  side  to  guess  in  which  one  the  other  has  hidden  a  little  bell.  In  the 
woman's  form  of  the  game,  the  moccasins  are  concealed  by  a  robe  held  over 
them  by  a  little  girl  while  the  bell  is  being  hidden.  The  hiding  is  accom- 
panied by  singing  to  the  music  of  a  drum.  In  the  man's  game  the  moccasins 
are  doubled  up  on  the  ground  between  the  players,  and  a  bullet  is  used 
instead  of  a  bell.  Moreover,  there  is  no  drum  accompaniment  to  the  sing- 
ing. 

Bawl  and  Dice  (ka"sikO).  This  is  said  not  to  be  an  ancient  game  with 
the  Kansa,  a  statement  which  I  doubt.  A  wooden  bowl  was  used  in  which 
to  shake  the  dice  which  were  made  of  the  heads  of  brass  tacks  ground  down 
and  painted.  One  was  red  and  one  blue,  on  one  side;  six  others  were 
uncolored.  According  to  the  way  the  two  colored  dice  fell,  the  count  was 
made. 

Shinney  (d&Msi).  This  game  was  played  by  either  sex.  The  imple- 
ments were  a  single  ball  of  buckskin  stuffed  with  deer  hair,  and,  for  each 
individual  player,  a  stick  about  a  yard  long,  curved  at  the  end  away  from 
the  hand.  Sides  were  chosen,  and  at  each  end  of  the  field  two  goal  posts 
were  set  up.  It  was  the  object  of  the  game  to  drive  the  ball  between  the 
goal  posts  of  the  opposing  party. 

Hoop  and  Javelin  (patcag^).  This  game  was  played  with  a  plain  wooden 
hoop  wrapped  with  buckskin  and  a  wooden  lance  or  javelin.  The  hoop  was 
rolled  over  the  ground  and  the  players  chased  it  and  tried  to  throw  their 
javelins  through  it  and  pin  it  down. 

Tops  (H'oea)  were  used,  but  the  writer  could  find  no  trace  of  cat's 
cradle  or  the  cup  and  pin  game.    Lacrosse  was  also  absent. 


Seasons. 

BeMa**,  spring 

DogMa,  summer 

N'hionab^  o*pai,  autumn  (When  leaves  fall) 

Niwatci,  winter  (cold) 
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Months. 


January^  Midkoji  Miumba 
February,  Miukoi"g6  Miumba 
March,  Hombusjej^  Miumba 
April,  Wabi  Miumba 
May,  Wab^kabi  Miumba 
June,  J^manahab^  Miumba 
July,  Jiikiukomt  Miumba 
August,  Tahabu^hombl 
September,  Ompakiu^habi  Miumba 
October,  Ptakiu^habi  Miumba 
November,  0™padjodabi  Miumba 
December,  Wasabedjodabi  Miumba 


Alone  moon 
Changeable  moon 
Long  day  moon 
Tilling  moon 
Cultivating  moon 
Buffalo  pawing  moon 
Buffalo  rutting  moon 
Deer  antler  casting  moon  ^ 
Elk  rutting  moon 
Deer  rutting  moon 
Elk  whistling  moon 
Bear  roasting  moon 


>  Probably  means  the  moon  when  deer  scrape  the  velyet  Arom  their  antlen. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Ponca  (or,  as  they  call  themselves,  P'flnka')  are  one  of  the  five  tribes 
of  the  Dhegiha  group  of  the  Siouan  stock,  and  are  closely  related  to  the* 
Omaha,  Osage,  Kansa,  and  Quapaw.  The  history  of  the  Ponca  traces  their 
migration  from  the  time  of  their  traditional  separation  with  the  Omaha 
from  the  Osage  and  Kansa  on  the  Missouri;  whence  they  ascended  a 
northern  tributary  to  Minnesota,  where  they  resided  near  the  pipestone 
quarry  until  attacked  by  the  Sioux  and  driven  back  southwest  to  Lake  Andes, 
South  Dakota.  There  the  Omaha  and  Ponca  traditions  say  they  obtained 
their  sacred  pipes  and  their  gentes  originated.  Eventually  they  settled  on 
the  Niobrara  River  and  remained  there  until  removed  by  the  United  States 
Government.  In  1906  there  were  225  Ponca  in  Nebraska  and  600  in  Okla- 
homa, near  White  Eagle  and  Ponca  City,  where  the  writer  visited  them  in 
June  and  July,  1914.  The  following  data  are  the  result  of  two  days'  work 
with  Charles  Collins  and  Big-goose  as  informants.  No  claim  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  these  notes  is  suggested,  and  they  are  published  at  this  time 
principally  because  there  is  so  little  known  of  Ponca  culture  and  the  material 
is  needed  for  comparison. 

In  material  culture  the  Ponca  are  of  the  Plains  type  with  leanings  toward 
the  Central  Algonkin  whom  they  probably  once  resembled.  Old  photo- 
graphs and  daguerreotypes,  supplemented  by  descriptions  received  from 
my  informants,  go  to  show  that  at  one  time  the  two-piece  open  skirt  woman's 
garment  of  Central  Algonkin  type  was  used,  together  with  soft-soled 
moccasins.  For  many  years  these  have  been  worn  only  by  women  who 
have  been  tattooed.  The  ordinary  females  use  the  typical  one-piece  Plains 
garment. 

The  Ponca  say  that  when  they  resided  in  Nebraska  they  lived  in  earth- 
lodges  like  those  of  the  Omaha,  but  these  were  given  up  by  that  portion  of 
the  tribe  now  in  Oklahoma  soon  after  their  arrival.  One  was  made  there  as 
late  as  1880.  They  declare  that  they  never  used  the  bark  wigwam,  but  had 
buffalo  hide  tipis  with  the  three-pole  foundation.  In  all  twelve  to  thirty 
poles  were  used  in  setting  up  such  a  lodge.  There  were  sockets  in  the  ear 
flaps  of  the  lodge  to  receive  the  setting  poles.  Pottery  vessels  of  native 
make  were  formerly  in  vogue. 

Little  is  known  of  Ponca  mythology.  Icjtniki  is  the  culture  hero,  and 
the  widespread  tale  of  adultery  through  a  tent  wall  occurs. 

779 
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The  literature  on  the  Fonca  is  meager,  the  following  titles  being  the  most 
important:  Siouan  Sociology  (Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology); A  Study  of  Siouan  CuUa  (Eleventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology);  Omaha  Sociology  (Third  Annual  Report,  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology)  by  J.  O.  Dorsey;  The  Ponca  Sun  Dance  (Field 
Columbian  Museum,  Anthropological  Series)  by  George  A.  Dorsey;  The 
Omaha  Tribe  (Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology), by  Alice  C.  Fletcher  and  Francis  La  Flesche. 

March,  1915. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

According  to  Big-goose,  the  hel'6cka,  e*gahre,  tokala,  and  sun  dance 
are  the  oldest  Ponca  "dances."  Membership  in  them  was  possible  to 
anyone,  while  the  medicine  dance  (wdcicka)  and  buffalo  dance  societies 
were  waxobi  (powerful)  and  hard  of  admission.  These  latter  he  said  were 
all  built  on  the  same  pattern,  had  the  same  number  of  officers,  and  the  like. 
A  similar  distinction  was  known  to  the  Omaha,  for  J.  O.  Dorsey  states : — 

Tht  dancing  socieiiea  of  the  Omahas  and  Ponkas  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes:  1.  Those  which  are  '^waqube/'  or  sacred,  including  those  connected  with 
the  practice  of  medicine.  2.  Those  that  are  "tiwactice-a)dica°,"  or  connected  with 
bravery  and  war.  3.  Those  that  are  "  iljawa-^dica","  or  merely  for  social  pleasure. 
They  admit  of  another  classification,  t.  e.,  1,  Those  of  native  origin;  and,  2,  such  as 
have  been  introduced  or  purchased  from  other  tribes.^ 

Dorsey  further  speaks  of  certain  dkikunece  or  feasting  societies  of  three 
kinds,  one  for  men,  one  for  young  men,  and  one  for  youths  in  their  'teens. 
I  gained  no  data  on  these  from  the  Ponca  from  my  informants,  and  among 
the  Omaha  they  were  extinct  in  Dorsey's  time. 

It  was  necessary  for  a  person  not  an  hereditary  chief  who  was  socially 
ambitious,  and  hoped  for  a  chieftaincy,  to  join  most  if  not  all  of  the  societies, 
preferably  as  a  leader,  and  thus  become  known.  He  must  feast  them  and 
lavish  gifts  on  every  one.  He  must  next  become  a  soldier,  or  brave  (wd- 
n<lc€),  then  have  his  daughter  tattooed,  his  children's  ears  pierced,  and 
lastly,  have  received  the  pipe  dance  on  several  occasions  from  other  tribes. 
After  which  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  chief,  though  apparently  no  one  could 
ever  become  as  high  as  an  hereditary  chief. 


>  Doraey.  (c).  342. 
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MEN'S  SOCIETIES. 

HEL^dCKA. 

According  to  Chariie  Collins,  this  society  originated  among  the  Ponca, 
and  was  founded  by  a  woman  who  dreamed  she  went  to  another  world 
where  she  saw  Indians  dancing.  There  was  another  form  of  the  dance 
called  can  hel'6cka  which  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Sioux. 
The  Ponca  claim  that  they  took  the  society  to  the  Kansa. 

When  the  young  people  wish  to  get  up  a  heFdcka  lodge,  four  youths  get 
together  and  choose  a  man  to  take  care  of  the  drum  and  the  heFdcka  round 
house  in  which  the  dancing  is  to  be  done  and  prepare  the  feasts.  They  take 
a  pipe  to  him,  and  if  he  accepts,  he  is  committed  to  the  office.  Besides  the 
"drum  owner,"  (nerhe'gakogelithere)  are  the  following  officers: — 

8  leaders  (nodahtinga) 

2  tails  (sindd) 

8  drummers  (xoka) 

4  women  singers  (bolfizd)  to  sit  behind  the  men 

2  judges  (wawethihethii")  who  sell  the  horses  and  other  gifts  made  by 
individuals  to  the  society  as  a  whole  and  act  as  treasurers  of  the  proceeds. 

1  date  setter  for  the  dance  (oha^ithigthil'^)  who  also  tells  what  food  to 
cook  for  the  feasts. 

1  pipe  lighter  (ninithdnd).  No  one  can  light  a  pipe  for  himself  during 
this  ceremony. 

2  starters,  or  whip  bearers  (wa°acls) 
2  waiters  (ohdncigre) 

2  heralds,  or  announcers  (wa'gra) 

Braves  only  are  allowed  to  wear  the  feather  dance  bustles  and  deer 
hair  roaches  during  the  ceremony.  All  wore  their  war  honor  feathers,  etc., 
while  dancing.     None  wore  grass. 

During  one  particular  song,  the  bravest  man  present  is  called  up  to 
dance  in  a  circle  of  other  dancers  who  dance  "in  a  stationary  pjosition*^ 
while  he  dances  in  a  circle  round  and  round.  Suddenly,  he  falls  over  as 
though  he  were  shot  and  all  whoop.  This  is  repeated  four  times.  The 
dance  is  called  e*'gia°watcigahre.     The  brave  wears  the  feather  bustle. 

There  is  a  ceitain  song  during  which  only  a  man  who  has  been  brave 
enough  to  give  away  a  woman  can  dance.  Sometimes  during  this  ceremony 
a  man  would  rise  and  say,  "  I  give  my  wife  away  and  whoever  gets  her  shall 
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have  a  horse."  Collins  knew  a  woman  who  stabbed  her  husband  to  death 
during  a  hel'dcka  performance  because  he  thus  publicly  disposed  of  her. 

The  hel'dcka  helps  people  mourn  for  their  dead,  and  makes  collections 
of  gifts  for  bereaved  people  to  help  dry  their  tears.  When  other  tribes 
come  to  visit  these  people,  they  entertain  them,  and  also  take  up  collections 
for  outsiders  who  ask  for  help.  No  matter  how  poor  a  man  is  he  is  not 
helped  imless  he  asks  for  it. 

J.  O.  Dorsey  (c,  330)  gives  somewhat  similar  data  for  the  Omaha. 

The  Orphans.  This  is  a  modem  society,  dating  back  only  thirty  years 
and  is  really  only  a  lodge  of  the  hei'dcka.  It  was  originally  called  **  hel'dcka 
sinje,"  or  hel'dcka  tails,  because  all  the  members  were  youths,  but  there  was 
a  certain  man  and  his  wife  who  frequently  befriended  them,  and  when  the 
woman  died  the  others  called  them  "orphans."  Other  local  lodges  of  the 
hel'dcka  had  similar  names. 

Can  HeVdcka.  This  dance  is  said  to  have  been  just  like  the  ordinary 
hel'dcka,  save  that  the  members  shaved  their  foreheads  and  the  sides  of 
their  heads.  When  they  danced  they  let  their  hair  hang  loose.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  reason  why  it  was  called  can  heFdcka  or  Sioux  hel'dcka. 


Not-Afraid-to-Die. 

The  e^ga'hre  or  not-afraid-to-die  was  the  first  society  that  Big-goose 
joined.  He  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  straight  spear,  with  black  and  white 
spiral  stripes,  and  wore  a  war-bonnet.  There  was  another  officer  who 
carried  a  spear,  crooked  at  one  end,  and  wound  with  otter  fur  and  bearing 
|>endant  white  eagle  feathers.  There  were  four  war-bonnet  wearers  whose 
headdresses  were  adorned  with  split  buffalo  horns,  and  two  others  who  bore 
buffalo  rawhide  rattles,  adorned  with  little  horns.  The  society  was  com- 
posed of: — 

2  straight  spear  bearers 

2  crooked  spear  bearers 

4  horn  bonnet  wearers 

2  rattle  bearers 

4  drummers,  each  of  whom  had  a  little  drum 

4  female  singers 

2  food  carriers  or  waiters 

1  whip  bearer 

1  herald 

X  members 

In  dancing  all  stood  in  a  row  and  danced  up  and  down,  remaining  "sta- 
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tionary,"  The  rattle  carriers  stood  at  each  end  of  the  line.  The  whip 
carrier  beat  those  who  became  tired  to  make  them  dance.  If  he  hurt  any 
one  badly  he  would  count  one  of  his  coups,  telling  how  he  had  once  hurt 
someone  badly  in  battle. 

The  spear  bearers  were  supposed  never  to  flee.  They  struck  their 
lances  into  the  ground  and  fought  beside  them.  During  a  fight  vrith  the 
C'heyenne  one  spearman  was  severely  wounded,  but  stuck  to  his  place  until 
he  was  saved.  When  given  the  spears,  the  bearers  were  told  that  they 
were  expected  to  die  in  defense  of  the  tribe. 

J.  O.  Dorsey  (c,  352)  records  this  society  among  the  Omaha  under  the 
title  of  T*^  gdxe  wdtci,  the  dance  of  those  expecting  to  die. 

ISKAITUHA. 

Big-goose  claimed  that  he  "owned"  the  Iskfiiyuha  society  at  nineteen. 
The  society  was  then  young,  but  it  afterwards  grew  stronger,  and  he  was 
given  the  drum  to  keep. 

6  leaders  (four  of  whom  carried  crooked  spears  and  could  not  flee  in  war) 

8  drummers  2  waiters 

1  drum  owner  1  herald 

4  female  singers  x  members 

2  tails 

Outsiders  made  costumes  for  the  members  and  received  ponies  for  their 
trouble.  The  uniform  was  composed  of  a  heavy  cloth  shirt  covered  with 
lots  of  little  silver  brooches,  buckskin  leggings,  beaded  moccasins,  eagle 
feathers  on  the  head,  and  a  long  leather  strip  bearing  silver  buckles  of 
graduated  sizes  hanging  from  the  scalplock  until  it  touched  the  ground. 
Brass  bracelets  and  rings  were  also  worn.  The  four  crooked  spears  were 
wrapped  with  otter  fur  and  hung  with  eagle  feathers. 

The  drum  owner  had  to  care  for  and  feed  visitors  from  other  tribes. 
If  there  were  too  many  of  them  he  would  call  on  his  fellow  members  to  help 
him  out  saying  that  the  strangers  came  to  visit  all  of  them  and  not  him 
alone.  Then  the  society  would  give  a  dance  and  make  donations  toward  the 
common  cause.  In  fair  weather  the  society  would  dance  in  front  of  rich 
men's  lodges  in  the  hope  of  receiving  presents. 

Thadjoke  is  another  name  for  this  society.  Dorsey  ^  gives  Gak'^xe  as 
still  another  sjTionym.  The  name  tskdiyuha  suggests  that  this  dance  came 
from  the  Teton-Dakota.  He  also  refers  to  a  distinct  dance  called  the 
caduxe,  which  may  be  my  thadjoke. 


»  Doreey.  J.  C,  (c),  355. 
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TOKALA. 

The  officers  of  the  tokala  were: — 

6  leaders  1  whip  bearer 

4  drummers,  each  with  a  small  drum  1  herald 

2  women  singers  2  tails 

The  officers  wore  buckskin  shirts  fringed  down  the  front  aud  back,  and 
leggings.  The  others  went  nearly  naked  or  stripped  to  the  clout.  All 
painted  with  yellow,  shaved  the  hair  except  for  a  roach;  about  the  head  they 
wore  a  strip  of  skunkskin  to  which  the  upper  jaws  of  these  animals  were 
attached.  From  the  forehead  on  either  side  strings  of  bone  beads  reaching 
nearly  to  the  waist  were  attached  to  the  hair.  A  crowskin  was  tied  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  red  feathers  were  worn  in  the  hair.     All  bore  rattles. 

When  dancing  the  "tails"  were  allowed  to  perform  near  the  leaders, 
something  which  no  other  society  permitted.  They  danced  in  a  circle,  and 
the  whip  bearer  or  "soldier,"  stripped  to  the  clout  and  painted  yellow, 
mounted  and  rode  about  the  outside  whipping  those  who  did  not  dance. 
The  t'6kala  were  rivals  of  the  m'6wadani,  and  whenever  possible  stole  their 
wives  or  held  illicit  intercourse  with  them,  and  vice  versa. 

J.  O.  Dorsey  says  "  The  TvJcdla  dance  was  obtained  from  the  Dakotas 
by  the  Ponkas  who  taught  it  to  the  Omahas."  ^ 

MOWADANI. 

The  officers  of  the  m'dwadani  or  Mandan  dance  were: — 

6  leaders  2  tails 

8  drummers  1  whip  bearer 

2  female  singers  1  herald 
2  waiters 

Instead  of  the  four  small  drums  of  the  tokala  the  m'owadani  had  one 
large  instrument  made  from  a  hollow  log  with  heads  of  buffalo  rawhide. 
It  was  supported  by  four  crooked  sticks,  and  was  covered  with  red  strouding 
from  which  a  dozen  eagle  feathers  were  hung.  The  eight  drummers  were 
also  provided  with  buffalo  hoof  rattles. 

The  leaders  dressed  in  buckskin  suits,  used  buffalo  robes  painted  red 
inside.  All  members  painted  in  red  as  opposed  to  the  yellow  of  the  t'okala, 
and  wore  owl  feathers  on  the  head. 

I  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  (c).  354. 
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They  might  not  pick  up  an^'thing  that  they  lost,  but  any  bystander 
might  take  it.  If  thrown  by  a  horse  they  might  not  touch  it,  though  anyone 
else  could  step  up  and  appropriate  it.  These  or  similar  customs  are  found 
among  the  Iowa.  Like  the  t'dkala,  they  danced  about  the  camps  to  receive 
presents. 

The  m'dwadani  delighted  to  steal  the  wives  of  the  t'dkaia,  and,  if  they 
learned  that  their  own  women  were  intimate  with  their  rivals,  they  would 
publicly  give  them  away  at  the  next  dance. 

J.  O.  Dorsey  says  of  this  dance  ^  that  the  Ponca  obtained  it  from  the 
Dakota  and  taught  it  to  the  Omaha,  who  had  not  danced  it  since  1853. 


Women  Catchers. 

This  was  a  club  of  young  fellows  who  gathered  to  boast  over  their  femi- 
nine conquests  and  adventures.  They  boasted  of  their  elopements,  and 
also  of  their  success  in  touching  women's  genitalia.  The  Ponca,  like  the 
Dakota  and  Crow,  had  the  custom  of  crawling  up  to  lodges  at  night,  locating 
the  women's  beds,  thrusting  their  arms  under  the  tent,  and  trying  to  touch 
them. 

One  custom  of  the  society  was  for  a  member  to  catch  a  joking-relative, 
a  brother-in-law  or  a  nephew,  as  a  rule,  even  if  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
society,  strip  him,  and  back  the  victim  close  to  the  fire  while  boasting 
of  his  conquests.  For  instance,  the  captor  might  say:  " Last  winter,  I  ran 
off  with  five  women."  He  would  shove  his  relative  closer  to  the  fire,  and 
continue,  at  each  boast  further  scorching  his  victim.  If  the  captive  or  his 
friends  could  get  no  one  to  come  up  and  boast  of  a  similar  or  worse  deed 
than  any  of  his  captors,  the  prisoner  might  be  badly  scorched.  However, 
he  might  not  take  offence,  and  received  a  present  from  his  tormentors  after- 
wards. 

A  similar  custom,  connected  with  war  exploits,  was  found  among  the 
Plains-Cree.*  It  is  said  that  the  Ponca  women  also  got  together  and  boasted 
of  their  lovers,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  definite  society  for  so  doing. 


Medicine  Bundle  Dance. 

Nothing  was  learned  of  this  dance  (makaVatciga*ri),  save  that  it  was  a 
sacred  function  held  in  the  spring  in  honor  of  the  waxobi,  or  sacred  bundles. 


»  J.  O.  Doraey.  (c),  354. 
t  See  this  volume,  520. 
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Sun  Dance. 

No  data  were  obtained  on  this,  the  most  elaborate  and  important  of 
Ponca  ceremonies  (nedambiwatcigaxre).  J.  O.  Dorsey  declares  ^  that  the 
Ponca  obtained  this  ceremony  from  the  Dakota.  George  A.  Dorsey,* 
has  given  an  extended  illustrated  account  of  this  spectacular  dance.  The 
object  of  the  dance,  according  to  my  Ponca  informants,  was  to  obtain  rain 
for  the  crops.  Although  it  had  not  been  held  for  seven  years  it  was  decided 
to  revive  the  dance  during  the  dry  summer  of  1914,  but  for  some  reason 
this  was  not  done,  probably  because  of  white  opposition. 

Calumet  Dance. 

No  details  were  gathered  as  to  the  calumet  dance  (wawa''  watci),  but 
from  specimens  seen  and  remarks  made  by  the  Ponca  this  is  without  doubt 
the  regular  sacred  pipestem  dance  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  Two  feathered 
wands,  male  and  female,  a  rattle,  and  a  wildcat  skin  are  used.  It  is  taken 
to  wealthy  individuals  of  the  same  or  other  tribes  to  obtain  horses  and  to 
encourage  friendly  intercourse.  J.  O.  Dorsey  says:  "The  Ponkas  are  not 
fully  acquaiirted  with  the  calumet  dance.  They  use  but  one  pipe;  but  the 
Omahas  always  have  two  pipes."  •  I  think  that  the  Ponca  are  now  fully  in- 
formed and  use  two  pipes. 

Heyoka. 

Under  this  name  went  certain  men  who,  because  of  some  dream  which  I 
could  not  ascertain,  danced  in  companies  in  the  spring.  They  used  back- 
ward speech,  and  took  food  from  boiling  kettles.  Some  even  poured  boiling 
water  over  themselves.  On  account  of  the  identity  of  the  title  of  these 
clowns  with  the  Dakota  performers  of  similar  antics,  I  suspect  that  the  cult 
is  of  Teton  origin. 

Those-Who-Imitate-Mad-Men. 

These  people  (called  thanigratha)  are  said  to  have  been  entirely  distinct 
from  the  heyoka  and  the  cult  is  perhaps  not  of  foreign  origin.  They  did 
ridiculous  and  foolhardy  things,  such  as  crawling  up  and  trying  to  touch  a 
woman's  genitals  in  broad  daylight;  coming  to  a  stream  they  would  strip 
off  one  legging  and  moccasin  and  ford  it  by  hopping  on  the  clad  leg  and 
carefully  protecting  the  bare  one  from  moisture.  They  were  looked  upon  as 
clowns  and  fun-makers  and  their  antics  are  said  not  to  have  been  significant. 


»  J.  O.  Dorsey^.  (c),  355. 

«  Doraey.  (c), 

•  J.  O.  Dorsey.  (c).  282. 
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WOMEN'S  DANCES. 

Tattooed  Women's  Dance. 

The  tattooed  women  of  the  tribe  bad  a  society  of  their  own  who  per- 
formed a  dance  called  hanhe  watci.  There  were  six  leaders  and  drums,  bells, 
and  rattles  were  among  their  paraphernalia.  The  chiefs  sang  for  the  women, 
and  they  gave  a  feast  along  with  their  dance.  The  tattooed  women  were 
privileged  to  wear  certain  distinctive  clothes,  among  them  soft-soled  mocca- 
sins with  a  short  front  flap  on  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  style.  The  pre- 
vailing type  of  Ponca  moccasins  is  the  rawhide  soled  Plains  style.  J.  O. 
Dorsey  says  of  the  Omaha  ha"he  watci,  that  the  women  danced  during  the 
day  and  the  men  sang  for  them.^  At  night  the  braves  danced  alone.  He 
does  not  give  it  in  his  list  of  three  Ponca  women's  societies. 

NODAN. 

This  was  a  woman's  society.     The  officers  were : — 

6  leaders  2  (some  say  4)  tails 

8  singers  2  waiters 

8  male  singers  1  herald  (male) 

2  whip  bearers  (old  widows)  x  members 

The  society's  name  was  taken  from  the  "noda","  or  warpath  songs, 
composed  by  the  braves,  with  which  the  women  used  to  accompany  their 
dances.  The  members  dressed  well  and  wore  many  silver  brooches.  It 
was  a  sort  of  helpful  and  religious  society.  They  helped  out  the  old  and 
blind  with  gifts,  clothes,  etc.  They  also  gave  feasts  to  the  whole  tribe. 
My  informants  said  it  was  like  the  hel'6cka.  J.  O.  Dorsey  does  not  list 
this  among  his  Ponca  women's  societies. 


Medal  Dance 

Little  was  learned  of  this  woman's  ceremony,  which  was  called  mazi- 
skanapi,  except  that  it  was  like  other  women's  dances,  the  only  difference 

»  J.  O.  Dorsey.  (c),  351. 
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being  that  the  women  all  wore  chiefs'  medab  about  their  necks.  J.  O. 
Dorsey  gives  the  name  of  this  dance,  which  he  translates  as  ''Those  who 
wear  silver  necklaces/'  as  a  Ponca  women's  dancing  society.^  He  adds  the 
names  of  two  others,  pa-cfita"  and  gat'&na,  which  I  did  not  get,  and  which 
may  or  may  not  be  synonymous  with  the  titles  of  dances  which  I  noted. 


Scalp  Dance. 

The  pahatoni  (or  pahrfgt)  was  the  scalp  dance  which  was  performed  by 
women,  the  officers  were  the  same  as  in  the  noda",  except  that  the  singers 
were  required  to  be  braves.  The  women  who  danced  bore  the  scalps  tied 
to  short  sticks.  The  ceremony  was  held  the  day  after  the  return  of  a  war 
party.  In  this  dAnce  as  in  all  other  women's  organizations,  elderly  women 
were  taken  by  preference.  According  to  J.  O.  Dorsey  a  similar  dance 
occurred  among  the  Omaha. 


>  J.  O.  Doney,  (c),  366. 
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MYSTERY  DANCES. 
Bear  Dance. 

The  matcogahri,  or  bear  dance,  was  one  of  the  so-called  mystery  dances, 
and  had  four  leaders,  two  waiters,  and  a  herald.  Before  performing,  a  cedar 
tree  was  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  set  up  in  the  center  of  the  lodge.  Dur- 
ing the  dance  one  of  the  ))articipators  would  go  up  and  break  off  a  branch 
and  scrape  off  the  bark.  Then  he  would  circle  the  lodge  four  times,  show 
it  to  the  members,  and  announce  that  he  would  run  it  down  his  throat. 
He  would  then  thrust  it  in  until  the  tip  barely  showed.  After  a  moment 
he  would  pull  it  out,  and  the  blood  would  gush  forth.  One  shaman  had  the 
power  of  thrusting  the  cedar  through  hb  flesh  into  his  abdomen.  AfttT 
he  pulled  it  out  he  merely  rubbed  the  wound  and  it  was  healed.  Still  an- 
other would  swallow  a  pipe,  cause  it  to  pass  through  his  body,  and  then 
bring  it  out  and  lick  it. 

Big-goose  once  saw  a  man,  who  was  performing  in  the  bear  dance,  take  a 
muzzle-loading  rifle  and  charge  it  in  everyone's  presence.  Another  man 
circled  the  tent  singing,  and  on  the  fourth  round  he  was  shot  by  the  Indian 
with  the  gun ;  everyone  thought  he  was  killed,  but  he  soon  sprang  up  unhurt . 
Another  performer  took  a  buffalo  robe,  had  a  third  man  re-load  the  magie 
gun,  and  fired  it  at  the  robe.  There  was  no  hole  visible,  but  the  bullet  was 
foimd  in  the  center  of  the  robe. 

J.  O.  Dorsey  notes  a  bear  dance  among  the  Omaha. 


Buffalo  Dance. 

For  the  buffalo  dance,  or  ptelwatci  which  was  devoted  to  healing  wounds* 
there  were  four  leaders,  two  waiters,  and  a  herald  as  officers.  This  society 
is  now  obsolete,  as  there  is  little  call  for  the  practice  of  surgery  because  there 
is  no  more  war.  If  a  man  were  wounded  the  buffalo  doctors  got  together 
and  squirted  water  on  the  wound.  They  would  dance  in  imitation  of  the 
buffalo,  wearing  robes,  buffalo  horn  caps,  and  tails.  They  painted  only 
with  clay  which  is  the  buffalo's  pigment.  They  painted  only  the  upp<'r 
or  lower  halves  of  their  faces.  The  buffalo  dancers  were  very  waxobi,  or 
powerful.  J.  O.  Dorsey  and  Fletcher  and  La  Flesche  record  this  danee 
among  the  Omaha. 
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The  Medicine  Dance. 

This  society,  which  resembled  the  pebble  society  of  the  Omaha,  has 
long  been  obsolete.  What  little  data  could  be  gathered  will  be  published 
later. 


■  • 
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POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

War  Honors  and  Titles. 

In  order  to  become  a  w&n{ic£,  or  brave,  a  man  had  to  perform  at  least 
one  of  the  following  brave  acts,  here  given  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

1 .  Saving  comrade  (wdgindzhi) .  For  this  a  warrior  was  entitled  to  carry 
a  little  boy  behind  him  on  his  horse,  when  he  rode  in  a  sham  battle  or  parade. 

2.  Counting  coup,  especially  between  the  opposing  lines  (onbisa"  d^wiuo- 
than).  The  right  to  wear  a  vertical  eagle  feather  was  granted  for  this; 
for  second  coup  (we^numba),  a  slanting  feather  was  worn;  for  third  (we*- 
thabthi),  two  feathers,  cut  short  off;  for  fourth  (weMoba),  a  split  feather 
was  the  badge. 

3.  Wounded  severely  (kid).  Gives  the  right  to  paint  the  wound  red, 
signifying  blood,  and  to  wear  a  red  feather. 

4.  Horse  stealing  (cangd  waliz£).  The  right  to  wear  a  white  shirt  or 
blanket  with  horse  tracks  marked  on  it,  or  to  carry  a  rope,  unravelled  at  the 
end,  or  both. 

5.  Most  on  warpath  (noda°c'ta) .  The  war-bonnet  was  one  of  the  badges 
of  such  a  man  provided  he  had  done  many  dU^  So  were  the  roach  and 
eagle  feather  bustle.  All  these  insignia  were  worn  principally  at  dances 
and  the  like. 

It  was  considered  brave  to  kill  a  foe,  though  this  act  did  not  rank  with 
the  five  acts  enumerated,  esi)ecially  the  first  four.  It  entitled  the  brave  to 
carry  a  gun  or  bow  while  dancing.  A  man  who  took  a  scalp  was  allowed 
to  carry  it. 

When  a  man  had  become  a  brave  by  reason  of  performing  one  of  the 
above  listed  deeds  he  was  entitled  to  appointment  as  one  of  the  camp  poiicre 
chosen  from  his  society. 

Women  often  went  to  war  and  became  braves.  They  were  entitled  to 
carry,  but  not  to  wear,  warrior's  insignia  in  such  a  case,  when  in  dances. 
Mr.  Collins  knew  a  woman  who  had  rescued  her  husband,  and  another  who 
had  helped  to  steal  horses.    The  latter  carried  a  whip  when  she  danced. 

The  Braves  or  Police. 
As  police  (wanAcfi)  for  any  occasion  the  chief  would  appoint  the  bravest 

warriors  of  some  society,  but  not  the  whole  organization.    For  another 
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occasion  he  would  take  men  from  another  society.  The  police,  or  soldiers, 
on  the  buffalo  hunt  were  called  pde!w&n{ic£.  They  had  their  own  lodge, 
placed  near  that  of  the  chief  and  caretaker.  In  it  they  kept  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  painted  red  or  yellow,  one  for  each  man  in  the  camp.  If  they  wanted 
anyone  to  furnish  a  feast,  they  sent  him  a  stick,  or  they  could  have  one  of 
their  two  heralds  call  to  him,  from  their  tent,  even  though  his  lodge  were 
far  off,  and  order  him  to  prepare  a  meal.  Only  the  wealthy  and  generous 
were  then  summoned. 

The  soldiers  kept  order  in  camp  and  held  back  the  line  so  that  all  charged 
at  once,  when  on  the  buffalo  hunt.  Those  who  disobeyed  were  punished 
by  a  soldier-killing.  The  man  was  called  out  and  each  w&n(ic£  would 
count  a  coup,  saying:  *'  I  once  hit  a  man  as  hard  as  this,"  etc.,  dealing  a  blow 
with  whip  or  gun  butt.  The  culprit's  tent  might  be  destroyed  and  his 
horses  and  dogs  shot.  He  might  even  forfeit  his  life  if  he  resisted.  If 
he  took  it  in  good  part,  some  time  within  the  next  four  days  he  would  be 
sent  for,  and  led  into  the  soldier's  tent  where  each  one  would  ask  "Where 
did  I  hit  you?"    On  being  shown  the  soldier  would  make  him  a  present. 

Another  thing  that  the  soldiers  saw  to,  was  that  no  one  preceded  the 
main  party  or  scouts  when  hunting  for  buffalo.  A  man  might  hunt  to  one 
side  or  the  rear  as  much  as  he  chose. 

On  the  buffalo  hunt,  the  chiefs  appointed  a  trustworthy  man  as  leader 
(tee!  oneithigthii).  As  they  traveled  he  gave  orders  when  to  camp  and  when 
to  back  up,  sent  out  the  scouts,  etc.  If  a  scout  found  buffalo  he  would 
make  absolutely  sure  of  it  and  return.  He  announced  the  discovery  by 
making  a  pile  of  buffalo  chips,  before  the  leader's  tent,  then  calling  out 
the  leader  and  kicking  them  over.  This  was  equivalent  to  taking  oath  that 
he  had  found  buffalo  and  rendered  him  liable  to  a  soldier-killing  if  they  were 
not  there  when  the  camp  came  up.  The  leader  then  ordered  a  herald  to 
announce  the  discovery  through  the  camp  in  low  tones  and  all  broke  up  to 
follow  the  herd. 

The  Bkaves  and  the  Buffalo  Hunt. 

Every  year  when  the  squaw  com  was  about  a  foot  high,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Ponca  got  together  and  counseUnl  concerning  the  buffalo  hunt.  Two 
men  were  selected  to  be  leaders,  who  took  charge  of  everything.  They 
picked  the  day  that  the  village  was  to  move,  and  they  selected  the  camping 
ground.  Strict  discipline  was  maintained,  and  no  matter  how  hungry  the 
tribe  was  they  stayed  where  they  were  camped  until  they  received  orders 
to  move. 

They  U3UaHy  moved  for  four  days  at  a  stretch,  camping  every  night  with 
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the  mouth  of  the  camp  circle  to  the  west.  The  soldiers'  tent  was  erected 
on  the  east,  opposite  the  opening.  All  were  made  to  keep  very  quiet  during 
the  day.  In  order  to  secure  discipline,  the  two  chiefs  took  the  bravest 
men  as  wanilc^.  A  waxobi  pipe  was  kept  in  the  tent,  and  when  the 
soldiers  and  the  chiefs  were  in  council  the  head  chief  sat  in  the  center  of  the 
circle  and  filled  the  pipe.  The  soldiers'  herald  took  a  split  stick  and  ex- 
tracted a  coal  of  fire  from  the  blaze  with  which  he  lighted  it.  The  chief 
drew  four  puffs  and  then  the  pipe  was  passed,  each  brave  in  turn  doing  like- 
wise. When  it  was  smoked,  the  pipe  was  cleaned,  and  the  ashes  were  piled 
up  very  carefully.  The  council  selected  about  forty  youths  who  were  known 
as  good  runners,  or  who  possessed  swift  horses.  The  herald  went  about  the 
camp,  calling  each  by  name  and  telling  him  that  he  was  wanted  at  the 
soldiers'  tent. 

The  youths  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  stood  in  a  circle  outside  the  tipi. 
Their  relatives,  anxious  to  know  what  is  up,  form  a  ring  about  them.  The 
chiefs  then  brought  out  the  pipe  and  gave  it  to  them  to  smoke,  telling  them 
that  they  had  been  selected  as  buffalo  scouts.  They  were  to  go  out  and  n»- 
iiiain  one  or  two  nights  if  necessary  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  buffalo.  The 
youths  would  set  forth  in  four  bodies,  in  the  directions  in  which  they  were 
facing.  That  is,  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  lodge  would  go  north,  and 
so  on. 

When  the  buffalo  were  located,  the  side  or  division  that  found  them 
would  return  to  camp  on  a  run.  The  herald  seeing  them  come,  would  go  out 
to  meet  them.  He  would  make  a  pile  of  dry  buffalo  chips  (dung),  thrust  a 
spear  in  the  earth  behind  it,  and  stand  in  a  stooping  posture  behind  that, 
grasping  the  weapon  with  both  hands. 

The  3'outh  who  had  found  the  buffalo  would  come  up,  and  take  oath  *i,s 
to  the  truth  of  what  he  was  about  to  say  by  kicking  over  the  pile  of  chips. 
Then  he  came  forward  and  whispered  in  the  herald's  ear  where  the  herd  was 
located,  and  even  what  they  were  doing  when  he  saw  them,  lying  down, 
grazing,  or  moving.  This  was  to  show  that  he  had  been  very  close  to  them 
and  had  carefully  watched  their  actions. 

He  was  then  conducted  into  the  tent  by  the  herald,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  made  to  the  chiefs  and  soldiers.  Meanwhile  a  great  throng  of 
men,  women,  and  even  naked  children  had  gathered  around  the  lodge,  but 
thev  durst  not  touch  it.  The  herald  next  went  out,  and  in  his  monotonous 
singsong  announced  that  buffalo  had  been  found,  and  onlered  that  all 
observe  strict  silence  and  none  leave  the  camp  until  the  men  were  ready  for 
the  charge. 

If  anyone  slipped  out  ahesid  he  was  reporter!  to  the  chiefs  who  orderetl 
the  herald  to  call  the  soldiers  to  bring  their  weapons.     They  gathert?d,  and 
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were  sent  to  the  culprit's  tent,  where  they  draKged  him  out  and  l>eat  him 
until  he  fell  down,  when  they  desisted.  They  slew  his  horses  and  dogs, 
and  destn>yed  his  tent. 

The  next  day  the  herald  would  call  the  victim  to  the  soldier's  tent, 
saying:  "The  braves  want  to  tell  you  a  story."  The  unfortunate  might 
then  hobble  or  be  carried  over  and  placed  in  the  center  of  the  lodge, 
and  they  all  told  him  who  had  hit  him  and  gave  him  presents  to  make  up 
for  his  losses:   kettles,  arrows,  robes,  horses. 

When  the  buffalo  were  sighted  all  the  men  approachtn]  the  herd  in  a  body, 
the  police  preceding  them  and  keeping  them  back  in  line.  When  (|uite 
near  the  party  divided  in  two,  and  both,  working  to  windward,  surroimdecl 
the  herd,  g  )t  them  milling  and  killed  all  of  them. 


The  War  Party. 

The  war  leader,  who  carried  a  sacred  waxobi,  or  war  bundle,  and  went 
ahead  of  the  party  could  neither  turn  back  nor  go  aside.  If  the  party  saw 
the  fiK*,  or  desired  him  to  turn  oiT,  they  pulled  him  back,  or  turned  him  in 
the  directicm  they  wanted  to  go.  He  slept  by  himself,  and  all  his  cooking 
wjis  done  for  hini.  Buffalo  meat  was  pn^pared,  and  an  attenchint  offereil 
it  to  him  in  his  hands  on  a  bunch  of  sagebrush.  The  leader  might  only 
take  four  bites. 

Scouts  weri*  sent  out  to  all  four  points  of  the  compass  and  told  to  watch, 
nr,  at  night,  to  listen  for  the  enemy.  They  went  wrappe<l  in  white  or  gray 
blankets  and  acte<l  like  wolves,  stooping  over  and  tmttinj?  and  signaling 
by  howling.  If  they  saw  anything  they  came  in  tn'tting  together,  then 
apart,  then  coming  together.  At  night,  when  the  leader  wanted  them  to 
return,  generally  about  midnight,  the  party  would  howl  like  wolves  to  (»all 
them  in.  The  scouts  went  as  far  as  they  could,  and  the  one  who  went  in  the 
(iirection  the  party  was  traveling,  left  an  arrow  wherc  he  had  Invn  to  be 
pi(*ked  up  as  the  party  went  by. 

If  a  foe  were  seen  and  the  war  bundle  was  "opened  on  him,"  he  nuist  be 
kille<l,  even  if  a  mistake  had  been  made  and  he  turned  out  to  be  another 
Fonca  and  a  relative. 

When  an  enemy  was  killed,  the  Ponca  scalped  him,  then  cut  off  his  head 
an<l  threw  it  away.  The  sign  for  Ponca  in  the  sign  language  indicates  this 
custom.  Thcv  also  severe<l  a  dead  enemv's  hands  from  the  wrists  and  threw 
them  away.  They  also  slasluMi  the  slain  foe's  back  in  checker  board  style. 
This  wjis  called  "nuiking  a  drum  of  an  enemy's  back."  All  these  (UimIs 
were  considered  brave  and  could  be  boasted  about. 
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Qualifications  of  a  Chief. 

Tattooing,  A  man  who  was  working  up  to  the  chieftainship  and  who  had 
joined  many  different  societies  and  had  been  a  brave,  next  had  his  daughter 
tattooed.  He  prepared  a  large  feast,  got  together  100  awls,  100  knives,  100 
black  silk  scarfs,  20  or  30  blankets,  2  strands  of  sleigh  bells,  100  plates, 
killed  two  buffalo  and  got  their  grease,  prepared  two  large  pipes  and  two 
extra  ones  and  provided  tobacco  and  kinnikinick,  set  up  a  large  tipi,  and 
ordered  two  women  to  cook  the  feast.  They,  of  course,  had  to  be  dressed 
well  and  feasted  at  his  expense.  He  next  asked  all  the  chiefs  to  feast  and 
tattoo  his  daughter.  The  wives  of  the  chiefs  and  other  guests  sat  in  a  circle 
outside  the  lodge,  and  were  also  feasted.  Each  tattooer  received  a  horse 
with  saddle  and  bridle. 

Sometimes  several  men  joined  and  all  had  their  daughters  tattooed  at 
once.  Tattooed  women  (a  small  blue  mark  the  size  of  a  dime  was  made  on 
the  forehead,  between  the  eyes)  formed  a  sort  of  a  society,  and  were  privi- 
leged alone  to  wear  soft-soled  moccasins  of  a  certain  Central  Algonkin 
type.    They  were  the  socially  elect  of  the  tribe. 

There  was  great  rejoicing,  drumming,  singing,  and  dancing  at  these 
feasts.  After  it  was  over  a  herald  announced  that  the  giver  was  half  a 
chief.     • 

Ear  Piercing,  The  next  step  towards  the  chieftaincy  after  having  one's 
daughter  tattooed,  was  to  have  her  ears  pierced.  The  chiefs  were  again 
called  in,  and  those  who  did  tixe  piercing  each  received  a  horse.  A  feast  was 
given  and  many  blankets  distributed. 

After  this,  the  social  aspirant  was  generally  so  well  known  that  outsiders 
would  come  "  to  pipe  dance  him."  After  this  had  happened  several  times 
he  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  chief. 
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SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Gentes  and  Their  Taboos. 

The  Ponca  claim  seven  exogamous  patrilineal  gentes.^  Marriage  with 
a  member  of  the  mother's  gens  was  also  forbidden.  Each  gens  had  its 
peculiar  taboo.    The  gentes  are: — 

Gentes  Taboo 

1  Thixida  (Do  not  touch  blood)  Do  not  touch  blood,  if  they  do,  they 

become  old,  prematurely 

2  Wacazhe  (Osage)  Cannot  touch  snakes 

3  MOkan  (Medicine)  ? 

4  Nokr^  (Ice)  (  annot  touch  head  of  buffalo  bull 
3  Nikiip'ilzna  (?)                                  Do  not  eat  blackbirds 

6  Hisa'da  (Straight  Legs)  Cannot    touch    deer.     Cannot  wear 

deerskin    moccasins.       May    not 
touch  deer's  grease. 

7  Wacabe  (Black  Bear)  Cannot  touch  head  of  buffalo  bull. 

Same  as  ice  gens. 
There  were  hereditary  chiefs  in  each  gens.     I  could  learn  of  no  subgentes. 

Gentile  Personal  Names. 

The  following  names  are  supposed  to  be  gentile  personal  names,  although 
the  writer  was  not  entirely  satisfied  that  they  are  not  merely  the  names  of 
gens  members  now  living. 

1  Never  Touch  Blood  Gens.  Male:  Coon,  Little-coon,  Buck-rabbit, 
Black-bufTalo-bull,  Horse-chief,  Mixed-<:ry.  Female:  First-moon,  New- 
moon,  Gray-hawk,  Gambles. 

2  Osage.  Male:  Little-snake,  Big-enake,  Rattle-tail,  Fox.  Female: 
Mihunga,  A"anzh^giti',  Na"seiti,  Two-women. 

3  Medicine.  Male:  Ma"ka*ta,  Wat'cigazinga,  Ptehanga,  Mandcud^ 
(Dust-maker).     Female:    M^nupabd,  Mebftdimi,  As^'ting*,  Gredawihanga. 


1  These  data  are  frasmentary  and  are  merely  given  for  what  they  are  worth.  Fletcher 
and  La  Fleiche  in  the  opening  chapters  of  their  monograph  on  the  Omaha  tribe  give  an 
exhausUye  trei^tlse  on  Ponca  social  organisation  which  should  be  oonsxUted. 
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4  Ice  (nearly  extinct).  Male:  Sedniha',  Na"hegazhi,  Banazhi,  Wa*- 
pazinga  (Little-poor).    Female:  Me'sama',  others  not  remembered. 

5  Nikiip'ilzna.  Male:  Antcodahri,  Hitcangaska  (White-rat),  Cange*- 
tsabe  (Black-horse?),  Tcatciska.     Female:  Tcenaia'u,  Ma'zew&zhi. 

6  Straight  Legs.  Male:  Gahige  (the  chief),  He'ag£mazhi,  Gahige 
Wadahinga,  Walijasi.  Female:  Mijahotcan,  Nekaihotcan,  Hotcan,  Cab^- 
k^wali. 

7  Black  Bear.  Male:  Otha'wudje,  V^aniwa'hu,  Cangehlaha,  Petham- 
behi.    Female:  MfighitaVi,  P&nkaVi. 


Eldest  Sons'  Names. 

The  following  names  are  said  to  be  some  of  the  stereotyped  titles  for  the 
eldest  sons  of  families  in  some  of  the  gentes.    This  suggests  a  Kansa  custom. 

Never  Touch  Blood:  Wakandipahambi  (Known-by-God),  eldest  son. 
Ma'tcinoga,  name  for  second  (?)  son. 

Medicine :  Na"dewa'hi,  eldest  son.     Gahige  thabi',  second  son. 

Black  Bear:  Thfi'nogadahi,  eldest  son.  Ma'piyazi  (Yellow-cloud), 
second  son.     D'6nogadahi,  third  son. 


Ordinal  Names. 

Of  ordinal  names,  only  two  are  now  known  for  each  sex,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  others  ever  existed. 

Male  Female 

Eldest  son,  Ingra'o  Wina'o 

Youngest  son,  Sige*  Wihe'* 

Joking-Relationship. 

« 

This  relationship  existed  between  a  man  or  woman  and  their  brothers 
and  sisters-inJaw,  nephews  and  uncles.  The  mother-in-law  taboo  was  in 
force. 

Punishment  of  Adultery. 

A  Ponca  might  kill,  scalp,  or  cut  the  hair  off  a  man  whom  he  caught 
holding  clandestine  intercourse  with  his  wife.     A  wife  could  kill  another 
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woman  with  whom  herhusband  eloped.  A  husband  could  cut  off  the  nose 
and  ears  of  an  unfaithful  wife.  Blood  vengeance  could  not  be  exacted  for 
these  crimes. 

Mourning  and  Burial  Customs. 

In  mourning  the  Ponca  formerly  cut  off  their  hair,  slashed  the  fleshy 
parts  of  their  bodies,  tore  out  their  earring  holes,  and  even  hacked  off 
their  fingers.  They  also  did  the  latter  at  the  sun  dance.  Now  the  Ponca 
bury  their  dead  in  the  ground  altogether,  but  formerly  they  used  scaffolds 
and  trees. 


DANCES  AND  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  PLAINS  SHOSHONE. 


By  Robert  H.  Lowie. 
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PREFACE. 

From  the  beginning  it  had  been  intended  to  include  those  Shoshonean 
tribes  who  had  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  culture  of  the  Plains  in  the 
present  survey  of  the  military  societies  of  that  area.  Accordingly,  I  devoted 
a  portion  of  the  summer  of  1912  to  seeking  relevant  data  from  the  Comanche, 
Southern  Ute,  and  Wind  Biver  Shoshone.  The  Comanche  were  visited 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lawton,  Oklahoma;  the  Southern  Ute  at  Navaho  Springs 
and  Ignacio,  Colorado;  the  Shoshone  at  Wind  River,  Wyoming.  In  1914, 
a  brief  visit  was  paid  to  the  Ute  of  Whiterocks,  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah. 

While  the  information  is  meager  for  all  of  the  tribes  concerned,  I  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  relative  simplicity  of  Sho- 
shonean culture  and  that  the  essential  features  of  the  Ute  and  Wind  River 
dances  are  correctly  represented.  I  am  much  less  confident  as  regards  the 
Comanche,  who  proved  poor,  and  in  part  very  unwilling,  informants. 

For  the  pictures  of  the  Bear  dance,  as  well  as  for  innumerable  courtesies 
during  my  brief  stay  at  Navaho  Springs,  I  feel  under  deep  obligations  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  W^agner. 

March,  1915. 
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COMANCHE  DANCES. 

The  dances  of  the  Comanche  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  to  some-extent, 
associated  with  their  bands.  These  were  purely  local  divisions  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  marriage.  Of  the  fairly  large  nimiber 
listed  by  Mr.  Mooney/  my  informants  recollected  only  the  following  four 
bands: — 

YdpairS  ka,  Yampa-eaters,  north  of  the  other  Comanche; 

Kwa'are,  Antelopes,  in  part  of  Oklahoma  and  Colorado,  and  the  pan- 
handle section  of  Texas; 

N6k6ni,  or  N6yeka,  Travelers,  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Oklahoma; 

Pe'natS  ka,  Honey,  or  Wasp-eaters,  living  toward  the  Rio  Grande. 

Of  these  bands,  the  Ydpaire  ka  is  correlated  with  the  Crow  dance  (towi 
no'o'kk);  the  Kwfi'are,  with  the  Colt  (tlrewo^ku-no'o'ka)  and  the  Horse 
dance;  the  N6k6ni  and  the  P&atfi^ka,  with  the  swift-fox  (wo'tsi*  no**ka) 
dance.  The  Buffalo  dance  (a'and*ka  r)  was  the  common  property  of  ail 
the  bands,  but  each  band  performed  it  by  itself. 

The  only  earlier  account  of  Comanche  dances  known  to  me  is  by  Clark. 
After  listing  the  Swift  Fox,  Gourd,  Raven,  Buffalo  Bull,  and  Afraid-of- 
Xothing  societies,  he  states : — 

"The  Comanche  have  five  bands,  and  claimed  that  the  difference  is  in  the  dances 
prior  to  getting  up  a  war-party."  In  another  place  he  writes:  "The  Comanches 
have  the  Raven,  Buffalo  Bull,  Swift  Fox, —  all  war-dances, —  and  Dance  of  Fear, 
with  shields  and  lances,  when  they  expect  an  attack;  Turkey-Dance,  imitating  mo- 
tions of  turkeys.  The  Deer-Dance  might  be  called  the  juggler 's-dance,  as  the  dancers 
pretend  to  swallow  red  beans  and  then  draw  them  out  through  the  breast."  ' 

On  the  whole,  I  certainly  received  the  impression  that  dances  were,  at 
least  preferentially,  associated  with  definite  bands.  One  informant,  how- 
ever, denied  any  such  correlation.  According  to  him,  the  Comanche,  in 
war  times,  were  organized  in  different  companies,  which  he  compared  with 
subdivisions  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  He  enumerated  the  Crow,  Fox, 
Drum,  Big  Horse,  and  Little  Horse  companies.  If  nothing  unusual  hap- 
pened, a  man  would  remain  true  to  the  division  he  had  first  chosen,  but 
there  was  no  si>ecial  bond  of  friendship  between  members  of  the  same 
company. 


^  Handbook  of  North  American  Indian*,  article  "Comanche." 
>  Another  informant  said  this  was  a  swift  bird. 
*  Clark.  355.  141. 
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If  I  correctly  interpret  the  somewhat  confused  accounts  of  several  in- 
formants, the  dances  mentioned  were  performed  mainly,  or  perhaps  even 
exclusively,  in  connection  with  a  festival,  of  possibly  several  weeks'  duration, 
called  na Vapina  r.  This  term  was  interpreted  to  indicate  a  challenge  to 
the  enemy  and  a  calling  of  volunteers.  At  all  events,  the  ceremony  origi- 
nated through  the  in^'itation  of  a  man  who  had  lost  a  son  through  some 
hostile  tribe  or  had  suffered  some  other  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
that  called  for  revenge.  Such  a  man  would  select  a  site  for  a  general  as- 
semblage, summon  his  tribesmen  to  take  part  in  a  naVapinar,  and  pass 
a  pipe  from  one  guest  to  another  by  way  of  bespeaking  their  aid.  In  general 
he  assumed  the  part  of  master  of  ceremonies. 

There  was  a  procession  in  which  the  war  chiefs,  rarely  numbering  more 
than  six,  took  part.  Some  were  on  horseback.  The  most  renowned  war- 
rior came  last  in  the  line.  Musicians  who  drummed  and  sang  accompanied 
the  marchers.  The  renowned  captain  called  a  halt,  and  three  times  pre- 
tended to  fix  his  lance  into  the  ground  before  actually  doing  so.  When  he 
finally  stuck  it  in,  the  musicians  at  once  beat  their  drums.  Then  the  drum- 
mers made  remarks,  and  the  captain  told  of  the  injury-  experienced  by  the 
tribe.  The  march  was  then  resumed,  and  after  a  while  the  man  ranking 
next  to  the  famous  warrior  repeated  the  performance  described. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  na Vapinfi  r  it  seems  that  the  several 
dances  alternated. 

The  Buffalo  (or  horn)  dance,  which  could  be  performed  by  any  of  the 
bands,  was  declared  by  one  informant  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  the 
dances.  During  its  performance  anyone  ha\ing  a  homed  bonnet  would 
wear  it.  The  dancers  were  lined  up  in  a  row  and  would  advance  a  consid- 
erable distance  in  the  dance  step.  Ahead  of  them  was  a  line  of  mounted 
men,  while  behind  them  came  a  row  of  musicians,  and  behind  these  the 
group  of  spectators,  including  women,  ranged  in  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

The  Crow  dance  was  generally  regarded  by  my  informants  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  Y&paireka  band.  The  performers  marched 
through  the  entire  camp,  two  abreast,  with  an  officer  on  either  side,  armed 
with  a  heavy  war  club  with  a  wrist  loop  of  swift-fox  skin,  decorated  with 
tassels.  The  officers  deputized  certain  men  to  act  as  guards  during  the 
procession.  The  best  dancers  took  the  lead.  After  ha\nng  proceeded 
some  distance,  they  halted  to  form  the  arc  of  a  circle.  Then  the  dance 
began.  At  first  possibly  only  one  couple  would  advance,  then  others  fol- 
lowed. The  dancers  imitated  the  motions  of  a  crow.  The  managers  would 
stop  the  dance  after  a  while  and  tell  about  the  war  that  was  to  follow  the 
na'wapina  r  or  make  some  other  announcement  of  general  interest,  at  the 
same  time  going  through  some  motions  while  the  drummers  were  beating 
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their  drums.  There  was  a  strict  rule,  that  no  dog  must  run  ahead  of  the 
performers  lest  it  be  shot;  so  women  would  bid  their  children  take  care  of 
any  dogs  they  prized.  Sometimes,  however,  a  man  who  specially  liked  his 
dog  might  be  asked  to  sacrifice  it  on  this  occasion.  This  taboo  may  have 
been  common  to  several  groups  of  dancers,  but  dogs  were  certainly  espe- 
cially offensive  to  those  of  the  Crow  division. 

During  any  of  the  dances  the  managers  would  threaten  to  strike  laggards 
with  clubs. 

About  the  other  dances  I  was  only  able  to  learn  that  the  Horses  and  Little 
Horses  wore  buffalo-^n  sashes  that  lacked  the  slit  found  elsewhere,  and 
used  rawhide  rattles,  decorated  with  yellow-hammer  feathers;  the  Horses 
also  had  spears,  trimmed  with  eagle  feathers. 

When  the  master  of  the  naVapinitr  had  decided  that  the  time  for  action 
had  arrived,  he  caused  the  dancing  to  cease  and  had  the  Comanche  prepare 
for  the  warpath.  On  the  night  before  setting  out  the  tribesmen  assembled, 
coming  in  pairs  toward  the  front  and  in  single  file  behind.  Then  occurred 
the  ceremony  called  nfotsait*.  The  women  brought  a  buffalo  hide  and 
sticks.  Some  men  held  up  one  side  of  the  hide,  while  the  women  held  the 
opposite  side,  and  all  belabored  it  with  the  sticks,  a  special  song  being  intoned 
by  the  master  alone  and  taken  up  by  the  rest.^ 

On  the  next  day  the  Comanche  started  against  the  enemy,  led  by  the 
master.  They  appointed  scouts  to  determine  the  hostile  tribe's  position. 
On  their  return  buffalo  chips  were  piled  up,  and  the  leader  went  in  front  of 
the  heap  to  sing  a  war  song.  The  pile  of  chips  represented  a  sort  of  oath 
to  the  effect  that  the  enemy's  camp  was  really  situated  in  the  place  specified, 
and  also  marked  a  spot  for  the  Comanche  to  return  to.  After  a  successful 
raid  public  thanks  were  rendered  to  those  who  had  avenged  the  injury. 
Scalps  were  set  on  a  pole  and  carried  aloft  by  the  main  chief  as  he  rode 
ahead  on  the  return  trip.  His  body  was  stripped  to  the  waist  and  painted 
black.  War  songs  were  chanted  and  guns  were  discharged  as  the  party 
came  back.  Those  who  had  remained  in  camp  saw  the  scalp  and  knew  that 
the  injury  had  been  avenged. 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  to  determine  traces  of  typical  elements 
of  military  societies  as  found  among  the  Plains  tribes.  In  reply  to  one  of 
these  queries  I  was  told  that  some  warriors  had  hooked  sticks  with  a  long 
spear  point  at  the  bottom,  the  bent  part  being  decorated  with  two  pairs  of 
eagle  feathers.  I  could  not  ascertain  that  these  regalia  were  correlated 
with  a  special  tribal  division  or  dance.     Again,  I  learned  that  there  were 


>  Tbla  ceremony  has  been  noted  among  the  Nez  Pero6.  Lemhi  Shoshone,  and  Crow. 
The  last-mentioned  tribe  borrowed  it  from  the  (Wind  River)  Shoshone. 
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formerly  certain  'dauntless  men/'  called  pla  rSlcap  elcapit  (Large  Red 
Buffalo  Meat),  but  these,  too,  were  not  associated  with  a  special  group. 
They  were  expected  to  act  very  quietly  and  practise  uncommunicativeness 
(nafimekpatet).  One  of  them,  who  was  killed  by  the  Navajo,  had  a  blue  or 
some  other  cross  painted  on  his  quiver,  and  carried  a  singular  tomahawk  with 
long  blade  and  eagle  feather  tied  to  the  handle.  There  was  nothing  dis- 
tinctive about  the  dress  worn  by  these  dauntless  men. 

In  connection  with  the  buffalo  hunt  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
police  body,  and  though  the  tribesmen  were  warned  not  to  advance  ahead 
of  their  fellows,  the  only  punishment  meted  out  to  offenders  was  to  reprove 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Big  Horse  company  does  seem  to  have  regu- 
lated traveling.  They  had  no  other  political  function  except  to  act  as 
guides  when  the  Comanche  were  on  the  march  and  to  make  peace  with  other 
tribes.  Wakinf  said  that  the  Big  Horses  numbered  about  twenty  and  were 
always  mature  men.  They  had  a  distinctive  song,  but  never  danced  by 
themselves.  They  painted  their  bodies  red,  down  to  the  waist,  and  tied 
hawk  and  sparrowhawk  feathers  to  the  back  of  the  head,  so  that  these  would 
flutter  as  their  wearers  moved.  They  carried  dewclaw  rattles  and  wore  a 
sash  made  from  a  part  of  the  skin  of  a  buffalo  taken  from  its  neck. 
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DANCES  AND  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  WIND  RIVER  SHOSHONE. 

The  Yellow  Nobes  and  the  Loos. 

The  Wind  River  Shoshone  had  at  least  one  institution  that  clearly  corre- 
sponds to  a  typical  feature  of  the  Plains  Indian  societies.  Whenever  the 
tribe  was  on  the  march  or  engaged  in  a  communal  hunt,  two  bodies  of  men 
directed  the  movements  of  the  people  and  were  invested  with  special  politi- 
cal functions.  On  such  occasions  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Shoshone  were 
preceded  by  a  group  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  men,  called  6homu'pe, 
literally  "Yellow  Noses  or  Mouths,"  but  commonly  interpreted  to  mean 
"Yellow  Foreheads."  Approximately  equal  in  number,  but  forming  the 
rear  of  the  procession  came  the  wo'bine,  "Logs."  Some  of  my  informants 
referred  to  these  divisions  by  different  names.  The  Logs  were  several  times 
spoken  of  as  "  Big  Horses,"  while  for  the  term  "  Yellow  Noses"  some  inform- 
ants substituted  haihe,  an  untranslated  word.  Others  explained  that  the 
hafhe  were  simply  scouts  chosen  by  both  the  Yellow  Noses  and  the  Logs. 

The  Yellow  Noses  cut  their  hair  short,  with  a  square  bang,  which  they 
plastered  with  yellow  clay.  The  Logs  parted  their  hair  in  the  middle,  and 
wore  a  braid  on  each  side,  wrapped  with  weasel  (or  some  other)  skin. 

Entrance  into  these  companies  was  not  dependent  on  purchase  and  there 
was  no  age  qualification.  BlVo  said  that  membership  was  hereditary  in 
the  male  line,  and  that  he  himself  had  belonged  to  the  Yellow  Noses  like 
his  father  before  him.  However,  this  is  contrary  to  statements  of  other 
witnesses,  and  indeed  contradicts  his  own  report  of  a  novice's  admission. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  any  one  who  so  chose  might  become  a  member  of  either 
body,  though  the  Yellow  Noses  were  expected  to  be  especially  brave.  If  a 
man  had  an  elder  brother  or  friends  in  one  of  the  two  companies,  he  was 
likely  to  follow  their  example.  Sometimes  the  societies  asked  a  man  to 
join.  When  the  Yellow  Noses  gave  a  dance,  their  two  headmen  might  say, 
"So-and-so  is  looking  on,  he  is  brave  and  shall  join  us  if  he  is  willing." 
Then  they  would  ask  him,  and  if  he  meant  to  give  an  affirmative  answer, 
he  would  say,  "  No,"  and  vice  versa,  for  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Yellow 
Noses  to  use  "  inverted  speech."  If  he  had  signified  his  willingness  in  the 
manner  explained,  they  cut  his  hair  and  thus  made  him  a  member.  A 
prospective  Log  did  not  use  " inverted  speech"  when  asked  to  join.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  Yellow  Nose,  one  of  the  headmen  merely  cut  his  hair  roughly 
after  the  fashion  of  the  society,  which  was  called  "  branding"  a  new  member. 
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Afterward  when  at  home,  the  novice  had  his  hair  arranged  more  elaborately. 
This  form  of  hairdress  was  always  adhered  to,  not  merely  in  dancing.  In 
one  case  mentioned  by  BiVo  a  novice  refused  to  have  his  hair  cut  square,  so 
one  of  the  headmen  got  another  man  to  recite  his  deeds,  and  thus  the  candi- 
date was  absolved  from  the  haircut.  The  headmen  were  usually  older 
than  the  rest  and  had  attained  distinction  as  warriors,  but  the  tribal  chief 
belonged  to  neither  organization.  M5'wo  said  that  the  headmen  of  the 
Yellow  Noses  wore  buffalo  robes  fringed  at  the  bottom. 

It  was  possible  for  a  man  to  leave  one  society  and  join  the  other.  If  a 
man  could  not  get  along  with  some  fellow-member  and  desired  to  resign 
from  the  society,  he  was  expected  to  inform  its  herald,  who  would  make 
public  announcement  of  the  fact.  Bfvo  said  that  in  such  a  case  the  resign- 
ing member  would  have  to  pay  the  chief  a  blanket  or  horse,  or  some  other 
property;  but  this  is  denied  by  other  informants.  If  a  man  did  not  feel 
sufficiently  brave  to  remain  with  the  Yellow  Noses,  he  would  tell  the  other 
members  and  withdraw;  a  long  time  after  he  might  perhaps  join  the  Logs. 

There  was  no  rivalry  between  the  two  societies.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Yellow  Noses  enjoyed  a  higher  social  position  on  account  of  their  bravery, 
and  in  a  sense  the  Logs  were  even  definitely  subordinated  to  them.  For 
example,  the  Yellow  Noses  would  sometimes  give  a  dance  at  night  and  say» 
"Tonight  we  shall  detail  two  or  three  of  the  Logs  as  scouts  to  locate  the 
buffalo."  Then  the  scouts  would  set  out  to  sight  buffalo  and  report  back 
to  the  camp,  where  all  the  people  got  ready  under  the  directions  of  the 
Yellow  Noses.  On  the  march  the  order  was  that  already  described.  Both 
companies  might  restrain  anyone  trying  to  rush  at  the  buffalo  prematurely, 
but  owing  to  their  position  in  front  this  seems  to  have  been  the  special  duty 
of  the  Yellow  Noses,  who  were  accordingly  called  tlrakone,  herders.* 
Ha'wi  said  that  if  a  man  started  for  the  buffalo  before  the  proper  time,  one 
of  the  Big  Horse  (Log)  headmen  would  bring  him  back,  whipping  his  horse 
over  the  head.  He  knew  of  no  case  where  the  offender  offered  resistance; 
should  he  have  done  so,  he  thinks  the  police  would  have  disfigured  his  horse, 
e.  g.,  by  lopping  off  the  ears.  If  a  stampeder  succeeded  in  killing  some  of  the 
game,  the  police  destroyed  his  buffalo  hides,  so  that  he  reaped  no  benefit 
from  his  precipitate  haste.  Naturally  the  Yellow  Noses  were  also  the  ones 
expected  in  the  first  place  to  repel  an  enemy's  attack  from  the  front.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  the  special  function  of  the  Logs  to  protect  the  women, 
to  show  them  where  to  put  up  their  lodges,  to  keep  order  in  the  rear,  and  to 
look  out  lest  any  one  be  left  behind;  they  would  also  fix  lodge  poles  for 
the  people  if  some  of  them  were  broken  in  dragging  them  along. 


1  At  Lemhi.  Idaho.  I  learned  that  during  dances  and  hunts  a  chief  was  assisted  by  dfra- 
k5'ne,  policemen,  armed  with  quirts.     Lowle,  (d).  208. 
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There  was  a  feeling  that  when  a  Yellow  Nose  had  once  started  he  should 
not  stop  for  anything.  Accordingly,  a  member  would  never  pick  up  any- 
thing he  had  dropped;  any  one  else  might  seize  the  object  and  keep  it. 
If  a  woman  dropped  something  on  the  march  and  tried  to  pick  it  up,  the  Logs 
might  say  to  her,  "  You  belong  to  the  Yellow  Noses,  you  are  not  supposed 
to  pick  up  anything  you  drop." 

Another  distinctive  trait  of  the  Yellow  Nose  company  has  already  been 
noted, —  backward  speech  (na'noma  po'nait).  When  the  first  white  men 
came  to  the  Shoshone  and  asked  the  Yellow  Noses  whether  they  wished  to 
be  friends,  the  answer  was,  "No,"  but  this  meant,  "Yes."  The  members 
of  the  society  would  speak  backward  even  in  their  own  family,  viz.,  "  Don't 
give  me  a  cup  of  water."  If  a  young  woman  wbhed  to  marry  a  Yellow  Nose, 
he  would  refuse  her  offer  when  he  meant  to  accept  and  vice  versa.  When 
the  Shoshone  were  fighting  the  enemy  and  the  chief  desired  the  Yellow  Noses 
to  charge,  he  would  say,  "Don't  charge  the  enemy."  The  headman  of  the 
society  would  answer,  "  No,  we  shall  not  charge,"  but  at  the  same  time  they 
would  do  so.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  bade  them  charge,  they  would 
not  go  at  all. 

The  Yellow  Noses  and  Logs  performed  exactly  the  same  dance,  the 
bfepiingo  noqfi.  Big  Horse  dance,  but  according  to  most  of  my  authorities 
they  generally  performed  it  separately,  joining  only  by  some  special  agree- 
ment when  they  wanted  to  discuss  the  camp  movements  together.  On  such 
occasions  they  put  up  a  very  large  tipi  for  the  dance.  Otherwise,  when  the 
Yellow  Noses  danced,  the  Logs  merely  looked  on,  and  vice  versa.  A  man 
was  not  obliged  to  join  his  fellow-members  in  the  performance;  if  he  pre- 
ferred he  might  remain  a  spectator.  The  dance  had  no  particular  object; 
the  Indians  simply  thought  they  should  feel  better  by  performing  it.  It 
might  be  danced  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  was  especially  appropriate 
before  setting  out  on  the  buffalo  hunt. 

Ordinarily  the  performance  took  place  in  the  daytime,  beginning  in  the 
morning  or  about  noon  and  terminating  before  sundown.  A  big  buffalo-hide 
tipi  was  set  up  for  the  occasion,  and  one  or  two  of  the  headmen  went  round 
to  announce  the  dance.  The  bottom  of  the  lodge  cover  was  raised,  so  that 
the  people  could  look  on.  The  women  were  seated  in  a  circle  all  round  the 
circumference  of  the  lodge  and  helped  in  the  singing.  In  the  rear  of  the 
lodge,  but  in  front  of  the  women  stationed  there,  sat  several  musicians,  the 
best  singers  from  the  dancing  company,  equipped  with  hand-drums.  In 
froiit  of  the  musicians  were  the  dancers.  There  was  no  difference  between 
the  songs  of  the  two  societies;  there  was  no  meaning  to  the  words  sung. 
Several  informants  said  that  the  step  was  nearly  or  quite  like  that  of  the 
t&say&ge  (see  p.  822).    This  statement  seems  at  first  irreconcilable  with  the 
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general  description  of  the  older  performance  as  a  mere  jimiping  up  and  down 
without  change  of  position.  However,  at  Lemhi  I  was  told  that  the  old 
form  of  t£say&ge  also  involved  a  mere  dancing  up  and  down.^  When  a 
Big  Horse  song  had  been  intoned,  the  headmen  went  round  with  a  quirt, 
to  make  the  members  present  get  up  and  dance.  At  the  close  of  a  song 
the  dancers  sat  down,  to  rise  again  at  the  next  one.  There  was  no  special 
costume.  Some  men  wore  beaded  leggings  and  buckskin  shirts,  others 
merely  a  breechclout;  there  were  also  individual  differences  in  painting. 
A  dancer  might  carry  a  tomahawk  or  stick  an  eagle  feather  into  his  hair. 
Yellow  Noses  sometimes  wore  a  small  stick  with  beadwork  on  one  side  of 
the  head,  and  a  longer  stick  of  the  same  type  on  the  other.  The  headmen 
had  no  distinctive  badge.  After  the  dance  there  would  be  a  redtal  of  war 
deeds.  Finally  came  the  feast,  for  which  a  great  deal  of  wild-carrot  stew 
had  been  prepared.  With  the  distribution  and  eating  of  the  food  the 
performance  came  to  a  close. 

FoousH  One. 

There  was  a  man  associated  neither  with  the  Logs  nor  with  the  Yellow 
Noses.  He  rode  a  horse  with  docked  tail  and  went  through  camp  singing, 
without  any  one  annoying  him.  In  his  hand  he  would  hold  a  spherical  rattle. 
When  the  enemy  were  in  sight  the  Foolish  One  (wi'  +  ag-  ait)  advanced  re- 
gardless of  danger,  even  if  a  man  should  aim  a  gun  at  him.  If  the  enemy 
missed  him,  the  Foolish  One  would  rush  upon  him  and  strike  him  with  his 
only  weapons,  a  quirt  and  the  rattle.  After  such  an  exploit  he  might  cease 
to  act  as  a  Foolish  One  and  would  be  acclaimed  as  a  war  chief  for  his 
bravery.  Sometimes  a  man  would  touch  two  or  three  of  the  enemy  before 
retreating.  Any  one  might  become  a  Foolish  One  if  he  considered  himself 
sufficiently  brave  not  to  turn  'back  before  striking  an  enemy  in  the  manner 
described.  In  this  undertaking  many  Shoshone  were  slain,  but  others  would 
take  their  place. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Foolish  One  corresponds  closely  to  the  Crazy  Dogs 
of  the  Crow  and  Blackfoot;  and  a  specific  similarity  also  exists  with  a 
Flathead  institution  described  by  Clark.* 


Hai  Noqai, 

During  the  sun  dance  buffalo  tongues  were  strung  together,  hung  from  a 
pole,  the  ends  of  which  rested  on  two  men^s  shoulders,  and  carried  inside  a 


1  Lowie.  (d).  p.  222. 

2  Clark,  p.  355  f. 
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lodge.  Then  the  haihe  (see  p.  813)  came  and  imitated  the  noise  and  actions 
of  magpies.  They  would  rush  in,  seize  the  tongues  and  try  to  get  away  with 
them,  while  the  other  Indians  beat  them  off  with  sticks.  This  practice  was 
called  hal  noqai. 

Naroya. 

This  is  regarded  as  an  old  dance;  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  obscure. 
According  to  one  informant,  it  is  identical  with  the  a'ponoqk  and  the 
nu'akin;  another  Shoshone  identified  it  with  the  dz5'a  noqh  and  thenadzai 
noqh  of  Idaho.^  The  first-mentioned  authority  gave  the  following  origin 
account: — 

After  the  Father  (&'p6)  had  created  the  world,  there  was  a  man  with  his  wife  and 
two  children.  Ck>yote  came  along  and  said,  "I  am  your  father  and  made  all  these 
hills  and  trees.  Now  I  will  give  you  this  &'pdndq&.''  So  he  taught  them  the  nft'rOya 
dance.    Coyote  was  merely  fooling  the  people. 

The  na'roya  might  be  danced  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  Shoshone 
believe  it  always  keeps  storming  when  the  dance  is  performed;  thus  last 
winjter  (1911)  it  was  snowing  all  the  time  because  of  several  performances. 
Any  man  might  give  the  dance  if  some  member  of  his  family  was  smitten 
with  a  cold  or  some  more  serious  disease;  to  drive  this  away  the  performers 
would  shake  their  blankets  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony.  Ha'wi  recalled 
several  instances  where  sick  people  attended  the  dance  and  also  shook  their 
blankets  when  the  headman  bade  the  participants  do  so.  Both  men  and 
women  took  part;  the  men  first  formed  a  circle,  then  each  woman  would 
step  between  tw^o  men,  all  interlocking  fingers.  Sometimes  there  were  so 
many  dancers  that  a  larger  concentric  circle,  or  part  of  one,  had  to  be 
formed.  Within  the  (smaller)  circle,  though  not  in  the  center  but  rather 
near  the  circumference,  there  was  a  pine  tree;  this  remained  standing  and 
was  used  for  subsequent  ceremonies.  The  dance  might  be  performed  either 
in  the  daytime  or  at  night;  in  the  latter  case  a  big  fire  was  built  in  the  center 
of  the  circle,  or  sometimes  on  the  outside.  In  the  early  days  the  ceremony 
lasted  five  consecutive  nights,  only  the  final  performance  took  place  in  the 
daytime.  Nowadays  the  Shoshone  only  dance  for  one  or  two  days.  The 
dancers  move  clockwise.  There  is  no  musical  instrument;  the  performers 
move  in  accompaniment  to  their  own  singing.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
all  go  to  take  a  hath. 

»  Cf.  Lowie.  (d),  217-219. 
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WOHONOQIN. 

This  dance/  which  was  supposed  to  be  started  by  a  man  bom  in  the 
summer,  was  expected  to  bring  warm  weather.  The  Wind  River  Shoshone 
have  not  danced  it  since  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo;  it  is  an  old  cere- 
mony of  theirs,  though  one  witness  declared  he  did  not  know  whether  it 
originated  with  the  Shoshone  or  the  Ute,  to  whose  Bear  dance  it  obviously 
corresponds.  Indeed,  there  is  another  Shoshone  name  for  it,  fi'gwai  noqa, 
which  means  Bear  dance. 

The  ceremony  was  celebrated  about  New  Year's,  in  the  open  air,  without 
any  enclosure.  It  was  danced  for  four  days.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground 
and  covered  with  a  pan  for  a  resonator.  On  top  of  this  were  placed  the 
notched  sticks  (wo'honoki)  serving  as  musical  instruments,  which  were 
rasped  by  five  or  six  musicians  grouped  round  in  a  circle.  The  women  were 
all  on  one  side  of  the  ground  and  would  choose  a  man  partner  from  the  oppo- 
site side.  Two  girls  selected  one  man  to  stand  between  and  facing  them. 
Then  they  would  go  forwards  and  backwards  in  sets  of  three.  At  first 
they  held  up  their  hands  in  imitation  of  a  bear's  paws  and  acted  as  if  afraid 
of  each  other,  but  finally  they  clasped  each  other  and  danced  together. 
The  performance  was  limited  to  the  daytime,  but  was  danced  on  four  con- 
secutive days.  On  the  last  day  only  two  performers  participated,  the  giver 
of  the  dance  being  one  of  them,  otherwise  anyone  who  chose  might  take 
part.  In  one  part  of  the  ceremony  a  man  would  kick  his  partner's  foot  (or 
vice  versa)  causing  her  to  fall.  Then  the  headman,  who  was  naked  save  for 
a  clout,  took  the  resonator  and  musical  instrument  near  the  prostrate  form 
and  made  a  noise  there.  The  fallen  one  would  then  sit  up,  jump  round,  and 
move  his  hands  in  imitation  of  a  bear;  without  this  performance  he  would 
be  liable  to  be  killed  by  a  bear  some  time. 

According  to  one  informant,  the  wo'honoqin  was  always  performed  at 
the  initiative  of  the  same  individual,  and  when  he  died  the  Shoshone  ceased 
to  dance  it. 

Banda  Noqai. 

The  meaning  of  bdnda  noqaf  is  unknown.  The  dance,  though  practised 
by  the  Shoshone  long  ago,  is  associated  in  their  minds  mainly  with  the 
Bannock,  who  according  to  my  authorities  still  keep  it  up  (1912).  Only 
men  took  part.     They  wore  breechclouts  painted  white  and  black  and 

I  Cf.  Lowie,  (d).  p.  219.  • 
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painted  themselves  all  over  with  black  dots.  Each  had  a  pair  of  very  large 
artificial  testicles  fixed  on,  and  carried  a  bow  and  blunt-headed  arrows.  The 
women  or  other  non-participants  split  sticks,  putting  a  bead  or  other  small 
object  within  the  cleft,  and  set  them  in  front  of  the  dancers.  The  perform- 
ers danced  up  to  the  sticks,  but  pretended  to  retreat  in  fear  until  finally 
they  snatched  them  up.  Before  so  doing  they  would  rush  at  some  specta- 
tors and  pretend  to  shoot  them.  Spectators  were  supposed  to  be  outdoors 
while  looking  at  the  dance;  if  any  one  peeped  through  a  hole  in  the  tipi  cover, 
the  dancers  would  shoot  him.  WTien  they  had  seized  the  sticks,  some  men 
who  had  water  at  hand  threw  it  at  the  dancers  as  they  started  away,  so  that 
some  would  get  wet.  The  performers  proceeded  a  short  distance,  then 
danced  again,  and  tapped  bows  and  arrows  together.  Finally,  they  ran  off 
as  fast  as  possible  to  the  place  where  they  had  put  away  their  clothes. 
The  entire  performance  was  merely  a  pastime. 


Bead-Gathering. 

The  men  chose  a  site  for  the  performers  and  began  to  sing  and  beat 
drums.  The  young  women  would  get  up  and  choose  partners.  A  man  had 
his  arm  and  blanket  round  his  partner,  and  they  would  slightly  raise  the 
feet  above  the  ground  with  a  quick  jump.  Then  they  would  fall  down 
together,  whereupon  onlookers  threw  one  blanket  after  another  on  top  of 
th^m.  While  in  this  position  the  man  presented  his  companion  with  all 
sorts  of  trinkets.  The  blanket-owners  recovered  their  blankets.  The 
ceremony  is  called  n^dzo  m6}iik. 


PiTCEMONOQA. 

The  meaning  of  pftcem5  noqa  is  unknown.  The  dance  was  performed  at 
night  inside  of  a  lodge.  It  was  danced  only  for  a  short  time.  The  step 
was  like  that  of  the  Wolf  dance.  Men  and  w^omen  both  participated.  One 
dancer  held  the  skin  of  an  animal  in  his  hand. 


Akwi  Noqai. 

One  or  two  headmen  riding  on  horseback  and  dressed  in  their  best  clothes, 
would  head  a  party  of  dancers  (a'kwi  noqai).  They  would  go  in  front  of  a 
lodge  and  begin  to  dance  round  while  a  singer  started  a  song,  beating  a  drum. 
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This  was  done  at  each  lodge  in  succession.  The  inmates  of  the  lodge  would 
join  the  ranks  of  the  dancers,  who  thus  gradually  acquired  a  large  following. 
After  visiting  all  the  lodges,  the  paraders  ended  their  performance. 


War  Dances. 

Long  ago,  when  a  war  party  was  about  to  set  out  they  would  get  a 
blanket  on  the  eve  of  departure  and  beat  it,  saying,  "Tomorrow  we  shall 
go  on  the  warpath."  This  custom  is  called  p&raian  by  the  Wind  River 
Shoshone.^ 

When  the  scouts  had  discovered  that  the  enemy  was  close  and  came  to 
report  their  presence,  the  chief  would  say:  "Today  we  will  have  the  Afraid 
dance  (toya  no'qa  roi)."  Then  they  got  a  lot  of  firewood  for  the  evening, 
and  built  a  big  fire.  The  best  singers  acted  as  musicians,  beating  their 
hand-drums,  accompanied  by  women,  while  the  other  men  danced,  merely 
raising  each  leg,  alternately  without  change  of  position.  War-bonnets 
were  worn.  The  performance  lasted  only  a  very  short  time.  According 
to  one  version,  the  men  came  in  on  horseback,  dismounted,  and  danced 
pretending  to  dodge  shots  fired  at  them.  The  dance  was  meant  to  give  a 
warning  to  the  people  as  to  the  proximity  of  their  enemies. 

When  an  enemy  had  been  killed  and  scalped,  the  wut£p^  ceremony  was 
held.  Here  five  or  sLx  men  played  the  part  of  musicians,  standing  up  with 
their  hand-drums,  while  any  women  that  chose  might  take  an  active  part 
in  the  dance.  The  women  all  lined  up  in  a  row  with  the  scalps  at  the  end 
of  their  sticks,  and  danced  toward  the  men.  \Mien  close,  they  stopped, 
walked  to  their  original  places,  and  waited  for  the  next  song,  when  the  same 
procedure  was  repeated.  Usually  they  began  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  ceased  at  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

A  ceremony  called  gani'  wtitap,  and  possibly  related  to  that  just  de- 
scribed, was  also  performed  when  an  enemy  had  been  killed.  The  perform- 
ers got  their  best  horses,  tied  up  their  tails,  and  mounted,  a  man  and  a 
woman  riding  double.  Lining  up  abreast  of  one  another,  they  rode  round  the 
camp.  One  of  the  men  carried  a  scalp  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  all  sang 
a  war  song  during  the  procession.  They  rode  up  to  a  tipi,  stopped  there, 
struck  it  with  willow  branches,  and  then  stopped. 

The  wutdp*  was  followed  by  the  na'wiiya  (rO  in  which  every  man  stood 
between  two  women,  each  embracing  his  two  partners.  Thus  a  circle  was 
formed,  and  all  the  dancers  walked  slowly  in  a  clockwise  direction.  Drums 
were  beaten  with  a  slow  measure,  and  the  dancers  themselves  also  sanp. 

»  Cf.  p.  811. 
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Finally  came  the  n&'rupin&'ru.  The  performers  were  young  people.  All 
the  men  lined  up  in  a  row,  facing  another  line  of  women.  Some  (one?) 
of  the  men  beat  drums.  The  women  went  backward,  followed  by  the  men, 
who  continued  to  face  them.  The  men  might  select  any  woman  and  put 
her  on  their  own  side,  and  the  women  had  a  corresponding  privilege.  Thus 
they  walked  for  a  long  distance  in  one  direction.  Then  the  men  began  to 
walk  backwards,  followed  by  the  women.  This  was  done  several  times  until 
some  headman  ordered  them  to  stop,  when  all  would  go  home. 

The  nu'nuhan  was  held  when  some  enemies  had  been  slain  by  a  war 
party.  Then  some  eight  or  ten  old  men  and  women  marched  through  camp, 
went  to  the  lodge  of  a  warrior,  who  had  been  of  the  party,  and  sang  there, 
beating  little  sticks.  The  warrior  would  come  out  with  a  fine  buffalo 
blanket  for  the  men  and  some  meat  for  the  old  women.  The  procession 
then  went  on  to  the  lodge  of  another  warrior  and  went  through  the  same 
performance,  until  all  the  members  of  the  successful  expedition  had*  been 
visited. 

Peqowa  Noqan. 

In  this  dance  (peq6wa  noqdn)  both  sexes  took  part.  The  young  people 
went  into  a  lodge  and  the  men  painted  the  women.  Then  all  went  outside. 
The  women  lined  up  in  one  row,  and  the  men  in  another  row  behind.  They 
walked  to  the  dance  ground,  where  the  women  turned  about  to  face  the  men, 
danced  up  to  them,  and  then  stepped  back  again,  repeating  the  performance 
at  subsequent  songs. 

Then  the  headman  announced  the  a''n6qa.  The  men  stood  still,  beating 
drums,  and  the  women  went  round,  all  abreast. 

There  followed  the  Knee  dance  (tdnga  noqfi')-  The  women  were  in  two 
rows,  facing  each  other,  and  thus  approached  the  men.  When  close,  they 
split  up  into  two  sections  and  went  back  to  their  starting  point.^  Then  all 
the  women  formed  a  circle,  and  the  men  got  between  them.  Any  onlooker 
might  join. 

Women's  Dance. 

This  is  a  modem  dance  (wafpe  noqfi  or  wafpe  no'kakin)  that  came  from 
the  Crow,  according  to  one  informant,  and  from  the  south  according  to 
another.    My  interpreter  thought  it  had  been  introduced  not  more  than 


'  The  ttatemeDt  pooibly  means  that  the  women  advanced  in  one  row,  which  broke  up 
Into  two  aa  they  approached  the  men. 
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eight  or  ten  years  ago  (in  1912).  It  alternates  with  the  tdsayiige  as  among 
the  Lemhi.  There  are  four  or  five  different  singers  with  hand-drums. 
The  women  choose  partners,  and  the  men  must  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
dancing  with  them.^ 

Tasatuoe. 

Instead  of  using  the  Indian  name,  t&a^iige,  the  Whites  call  this  the 
Wolf  dance,  or  sometimes  the  War  dance.'  The  Indians  do  not  connect 
it  with  the  wolf;  one  informant  thought  the  name  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  headman's  quirt  is  decorated  with  a  coyote  tail. 

As  already  hinted  above,  there  mav  be  an  obsolete  form  of  the  dance 
in  which  the  performers  do  not  change  their  position.  The  dance  as  now 
practised  is  certainly  identical  with  the  Grass  dance  of  other  tribes,  though 
the  Shoshone  did  not  eat  dog  meat.  The  performers  wore  war-bonnets 
with  long  streamers  and  feather  bustles.  One  Indian  told  me  that  while 
sick  a  man  from  another  tribe  had  a  dream  in  which  he  was  instructe<l  to 
perform  the  t^sayiige  and  promised  to  get  well.  He  obeyed,  and  recovered. 
The  dance  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  finally  the  Shoshone  are  said  to 
have  obtained  it  from  the  Crow. 


»  Of.  Lowie.  (d),  p.  221. 
«  Lowie.  (d),  221-223. 
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UTE  DANCES. 
Dog  Company. 

So  far  as  I  understand  conditions  among  the  Ute,  the  Dog  company 
(sari'  tsi  +  u)  is  the  only  institution  comparable  to  the  Plains  societies.. 
According  to  Charlie  Buckskin,  this  company  was  not  connected  with  the 
Dog  dance  (p.  833) ;  it  existed  before  my  informant's  time,  in  the  days  before 
the  Ute  had  guns. 

The  Dog  company  consisted  of  a  number  of  men  and  one  woman.  They 
dressed  like  other  people,  but  wore  a  distinctive  necklace  made  from  a  slit 
wolfskin.  Like  dogs,  they  were  to  give  an  alarm  to  the  Ute  whenever  an 
enemy  approached.  Accordingly,  they  went  scouting  round  the  village  in 
the  daytime  and  at  night,  and  if  they  saw  anyone  coming  they  ran  back  to 
camp  to  warn  the  tribe.  Sometimes  they  stayed  on  a  high  hill,  watching 
and  singing  songs.  When  the  camp  moved,  the  Dogs  stayed  in  the  rear; 
when  the  new  site  was  occupied  they  approached.    They  were  always  afoot. 

In  every  way  the  Dogs  tried  to  imitate  the  animal  from  which  l^ey 
derived  their  name.  They  usually  ate  raw  meat,  and  when  they  bled  from 
a  wound  they  tried  to  lick  up  the  blood  with  the  tongue  dog-fashion. 

After  the  old  Dog  company  had  disappeared,  the  sole  survivor  revived 
it  for  a  while,  inviting  anyone  who  wished  to  join. 


Bear  Dance. 

The  Bear  Dance  (mam^qunikap*)  *  is  the  most  important  of  Ute  cere- 
monies. It  was  known  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  tribe  N-isited  and  has 
been  referred  to  by  earlier  writers.    Thus,  Clark  writes : — 

Their  annual  dance,  which  is  a  religious  ceremony,  generally  takes  place  some 
time  during  the  month  of  February  or  March.  With  willow-boughs  a  large  circular 
enclosure  is  formed,  and  the  ground  within  is  stamped  smooth  and  hard.  Places 
are  set  apart  for  fires,  so  that  the  "dance-hall"  may  be  properly  illuminated.  At 
one  end  is  the  orchestra.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  musical 
instrument  used.    A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and  into  it  is  fitted  snugly  a  large 


1  Also  recorded  m  inam&xuni*kai.  The  native  name  Is  said  to  contain  no  reference  to 
the  bear.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  appUes  to  another  name,  kwf-harat  n*kai.  given  by 
Charlie  Buckskin  as  a  synonym  of  the  usual  one. 
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tin  bucket,  bottom  upwards.  Each  musician  takes  a  stick,  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  notched  from  one  end  to  the  other.  One  extremity  of  this  stick  is  hdd  in  the 
left  hand,  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  tin  bucket.  In  the  right  hand 
the  performer  holds  a  small  piece  of  wood,  square  or  rectangular  in  shape,  and 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  scraping  this  upwards  and  downwards 
on  the  notched  stick,  he  produces  the  ravishing  music  which  so  delights  the  dusky 
dancers.  The  men  and  the  squaws  arrange  themselves  into  two  lines,  so  that  the 
sexes  stand  opposite  and  facing  each  other.  When  the  music  commences  two  squaws 
clasp  hands,  advance  to  the  male  line,  and  choose  their  partners;  then  two  more  in 
the  same  manner  make  their  selection,  and  so  on  until  all  are  supplied.  Now  the 
males  and  the  females  from  their  respective  lines  advance  towards  each  other  with  & 
trot  and  a  swaying  motion  of  their  bodies,  until  the  couples  are  almost  face  to  face, 
and  then  with  similar  backward  movements  return  to  the  places  from  which  they 
started.  This  alternate  advance  and  retreat  is  all  there  is  to  the  dance,  but  the 
participants  apparently  enjoy  the  exercise  inunensely,  and  often  continue  the  dance 
until  they  are  completely  exhausted.  What  are  termed  ''Bear-Dances''  are  fre- 
quently indulged  in  merely  for  sport,  they  have  no  religious  significance.^ 

The  fullest  account  of  the  Bear  dance  known  to  me  is  that  by  Mr. 
Verner  Z.  Reed,*  who  witnessed  a  performance  in  March,  1893,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  de  los  Pinos.    His  evidence  will  be  drawn  upon  in  the  considera- 
tion of  special  points. 
.    Of  the  origin  of  the  dance  Severo  (Ignacio)  gave  the  following  account: — 

Long  ago  the  Bear  was  a  person.  He  went  about  alone  and  found  a  Cottonwood 
stump.  He  thought  he  would  dance  toward  the  tree  by  himself,  unseen  by  any  one. 
So  he  danced  back  and  forth,  originating  the  Bear  dance.*  When  he  got  back  to  the 
village  he  announced  the  new  dance  and  began  to  perform  it,  but  though  everybody 
liked  it  the  young  men  were  bashful  and  the  women  merely  sang  in  chorus.  The 
Bear  did  not  like  this,  so  he  appointed  two  leaders  who  should  make  the  men  and 
women  rise  without  tarrying  too  long.  He  said:  "I  want  you  to  have  this  dance 
while  I  am  still  inside  my  house  in  the  winter  time.  I  won't  allow  it  in  the  summer. 
If  you  perform  it  then,  I  shall  be  angry.  Some  people  may  have  it  in  the  winter, 
but  it  will  also  be  well  to  have  it  at  the  beginning  of  spring.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  the  songs  from  within  my  house.  It  does  not  matter  how  far  away  I  shall  be 
when  they  perform  the  dance,  I'll  hear  and  rejoice.  You  must  keep  this  up  all  the 
time.  I  '11  come  out,  and  be  glad,  and  look  for  a  female  bear  for  a  consort.  If  they 
keep  up  the  dance,  the  leaders  may  announce  the  celebration  to  other  villages  that 
are  far  off,  and  all  may  join.  Do  not  confine  the  dance  to  one  village,  I  like  a  big 
crowd.  We  will  dance  four  days,  then  you  may  have  a  big  feast  within  the  corral, 
and  after  the  feast  go  away."    This  is  why  the  Bear  dance  is  kept  up. 

Jim  Duncan  (\Miiterocks)  gave  a  different  version : — 

Long  ago  the  Bear  sang  a  song  for  a  Ute,  showed  him  the  dance,  and  said: 
"You  shall  dance  this  way.    If  you  teach  the  Indians  how  to  do  this,  they  wiU  be 


I  Clark.  388-389. 

I  "The  Ute  Bear  Dance,"  American  Anthropologist,  1896,  pp.  237-244. 

>  Cf.  Masop,  p.  363. 
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kind  to  one  another  and  to  their  wives.  The  women  shall  also  join  in  the  dance." 
In  showing  the  dance  to  this  man,  the  Bear  had  no  corral  but  he  told  the  Ute  how  the 
performance  should  be  conducted.  "You  shall  dance  back  and  forth  with  your 
woman  partner,  while  the  others  sit  in  the  rear  and  sing  songs."  The  man  went  to 
teach  his  fellow-tribesmen,  and  the  Bear  watched  him.  The  Indian  had  a  wife, 
and  during  the  performance  she  danced  with  a  young  man.  When  the  dance  was 
over,  the  husband  took  a  dub  and  knocked  her  down.  The  Bear  came  and  said 
to  the  man,  "I  did  not  tell  you  to  hurt  your  wife,  I  told  you  to  be  good  and  to  tell 
the  other  Indians  not  to  hurt  their  wives."  He  pulled  the  man  outside  his  lodge  and 
struck  him  with  his  paws. '  The  man  howled  and  promised  not  to  hurt  his  wife 
thereafter,  then  the  Bear  let  him  go.  Long  after  this  the  same  man  again  announced 
a  Bear  dance,  and  after  this  second  performance  he  was  kind  to  his  wife.  This  is 
how  the  Bear  dance  began. 

Still  another  version  by  Buckskin  Charlie,  chief  of  the  Ignacio  Ute, 
merits  recording  because  it  connects  the  ceremony  with  Siina'wav^  (Wolf), 
the  mythical  culture  hero: — 

SUnfi'wav*  told  the  Indians  to  have  a  Bear  dance  in  the  spring,  but  not  in  the 
summer  when  the  Bear  was  out  on  the  mountains  since  then  he  might  fight  anyone 
he  met.  The  time  to  dance  is  while  the  Bear  is  still  asleep.  In  the  spring  the  Fly 
enters  his  dwelling  and  begins  to  buzz  about.  Then  the  Bear  awakes  and  asks, 
"It  is  spring  abready,  is  it  not?"  "Yes,  why  do  you  sleep  so  long?  It  is  spring, 
you  had  better  go  out.  It  is  time  for  you  to  scratch  a  person's  face  and  make  him 
look  bad.  Do  that,  as  you  always  do."  "Why,  that's  nothing.  I  only  make  him 
brave,  I  don't  hurt  him.  Now,  you,  when  it  is  hot,  you  always  spoil  meat."  "Oh, 
no,  I  do  that  to  put  salt  on  it,  so  people  can  eat  it." 

When  the  first  thunder  is  heard,  the  Bear  stretches  himself.  Later,  when  there 
is  good  sunshine,  he  comes  out  again.  SUn&'wav*  said:  "If  you  celebrate  the  cere- 
mony every  spring,  the  Bear  will  know  it  and  will  not  bother  you  when  you  are  hunt- 
ing in  the  mountains.  If  you  do  not,  he  may  hurt  you.  You  must  always  keep  up 
the  dance.  If  any  one  won't  dance  with  the  woman  who  chooses  him  for  a  partner, 
the  Bear  will  bite  him  and  is  liable  to  kill  him-" 

This  is  why  the  Bear  ceremony  is  kept  up. 

Beyond  the  desire  to  conciliate  the  bear,  I  was  unable  to  detect  any 
supposed  object  for  the  performance.  Tony  Buckskin,  my  interpreter  at 
Ignacio,  said  that  the  Navajo  and  Apache  performed  the  Bear  dance  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  the  sick,  but  that  the  Ute  did  not. 

According  to  Reed,  "one  of  the  purposes  of  the  dance  is  to  assist  the 
hears  to  recover  from  hibernation  to  find  food,  to  choose  mates,  and  to 
cast  the  film  of  blindness  from  their  eyes.  Some  of  the  other  motives  of  the 
ceremonies  are  to  charm  the  dancers  from  danger  of  death  from  bears,  to 
enable  the  Indians  to  send  messages  to  their  dead  friends  who  dwell  in  the 
land  of  immortality,  and  one  or  two  minor  ceremonies  are  performed  usually 
for  the  purpose  of  healing  certain  forms  of  sickness."  ^ 


i  Reed.  p.  23« 
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As  indicated  in  the  origin  accounts  and  in  the  quotation  from  Clark, 
the  Bear  dance  was  properly  celebrated  very  early  in  the  spring.  A  man 
urging  another  to  start  the  dance  would  say,  "  I  want  to  shoot  your  back 
with  arrows."  Tony  Buckskin  told  me  that  in  former  times  the  death 
of  a  tribesman  shortly  before  the  prospective  performance  would  cause  its 
omission,  but  that  now  such  a  mishap  was  no  longer  considered  as  a  pre- 
ventive. Panayu's  said  that  the  proper  time  for  the  dance  was  when  the 
first  thunder  was  heard  in  the  spring;  if  the  Ute  delayed  its  performance, 
they  greatly  feared  that  people  would  be  killed  by  bears  while  out  in  the 
mountains.  There  were  sometimes  several  performances  of  the  ceremony 
in  the  spring;  in  1912  the  Ute  of  Navaho  Springs  had  two  dances  on  account 
of  the  unfavorable  weather  during  the  first. 


Pig.  1.     Ut«  Bew  DBQceEncloaurcst  Navaho  Spring!.  Calonito. 

The  Bear  <lance  is  held  in  a  very  nearly  circular,  roofless  enclosure. 
Reed  says  it  is  sacred  during  the  performance  and  must  be  kept  free  from 
horses  or  dogs.  The  enclosure  I  saw  at  Navaho  Springs  (Fig.  1)  had  a 
diameter,  according  to  rough  measurements,  of  from  seventy-one  to  seventy- 
nine  feet.  At  distances  of  several  feet  from  one  another  forked  cedar  trees 
had  been  set  in  the  ground  to  form  the  circumference,  and  the  spaces  between 
these  posts  were  filled  with  crossbeams  and  brush,  except  on  the  east  side, 
where  a  space  about  4j  feet  in  width  was  left  for  an  entrance.'  In  the  rear 
I  found  a  round  pit  of  irregular  shape,  about  two  feet  deep  and  three  feet 
wide.  Tliis  marks  the  place  of  the  musicians,  of  whom  Reed  says  not  less 
than  twenty  had  been  drilled  for  the  occasion,  and  from  eight  to  fourteen 
were  constantly  employed  during  the  dance.  In  the  pit  I  found  a  consid- 
erable number  of  notched  instruments  {wii'iiuriigG  nap,  wii'norO  Enop),  as 

>  According  to  Beed,  the 
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well  as  several  rasps.  A  few  of  the  instruments  were  also  seen  scattered 
about  the  dance  ground,  but  all  except  one  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  pit.  About  two  feet  away  there  was  an  inverted  washtub,  and  a 
little  farther  off  a  bottomless  wooden  case.  Max  Joy,  my  interpreter, 
explained  that  during  the  performance  the  tub  was  placed  in  the  pit,  the 
case  over  the  tub,  and  a  sheet  of  tin  on  the  case.  When  the  notched  stick 
is  rasped  on  this  series  of  resonators,  the  noise  produced  is  said  to  be  tre- 
mendous. In  former  times  a  large  basket  took  the  place  of  the  tub.  What 
seemed  to  be  four  drumsticks  were  resting  on  a  horizontal  cedar  log,  just 
south  of  the  pit;  according  to  Max  Joy,  these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Bear  ceremony,  but  were  used  for  the  war  dance.  The  brush  enclosure 
seen  at  Whiterocks  also  faced  east.  It  was  somewhat  larger,  the  diameter 
being  about  90  feet,^  the  height  was  in  part  above  six  feet,  but  at  other  spots 
not  more  than  five  feet.  In  the  rear,  about  three  feet  east  of  the  enclosure^ 
the  place  of  the  pit  was  taken  by  a  trench  about  five  feet  long,  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  in  depth.  This  was  covered  with  a  wooden  box,, 
and  on  this  were  tin  sheets.  The  ground  was  strewn  with  several  notched 
wooden  sticks  and  rasps  of  cattle  bone.  All  round  the  ground,  some 
distance  from  the  circumference,  there  were  the  traces  of  fires.  .  These,  my 
interpreter  explained,  had  served  to  illuminate  the  place  when  the  people 
danced  in  the  night. 

The  instruments,  of  which  several  specimens  actually  used  in  the  cere- 
mony were  secured,  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  At  Whiterocks  my  interpreter 
said  that  one  end  ought  to  be  carved  into  the  head  of  a  mule,  horse,  bear  or 
rattlesnake  and  that  the  stick  should  be  daubed  all  over  with  red  or  yellow 
paint.  At  Navaho  Springs  I  was  told  that  the  origin  of  the  notched  instru- 
ment is  ascribed  to  an  old  woman. 

At  Ignacio  "Ute  Jim"  is  considered  the  headman  of  the  ceremony, 
having  been  appointed  by  a  council  some  time  ago.^  He  sets  the  date  of 
the  performance  and  directs  the  erection  of  the  brush  fence;  he  also  appoints 
two  men  to  act  as  deputies.  These  men  carry  sticks.  Before  the  ceremony 
the  picture  of  a  bear  is  made  on  cloth  and  fastened  flag-fashion  to  a  tall 
staff,  which  is  set  in  the  rear  of  the  dance  ground  (Fig.  3).  Mrs.  Molineux,, 
who  had  been  a  teacher  at  both  the  Uintah  Reservation  and  the  Ignacio 
School,  showed  me  a  picture  by  one  of  her  pupils,  in  which  a  tree  was  drawn 
in  the  center  of  the  entrance  to  the  dance  site.  Mrs.  Molineux  told  me  that 
a  sprig  is  really  planted  there  at  one  stage  of  the  performance  but  does  not 
remain  there  permanently. 


>  The  one  seen  by  Reed  was  still  larger,  from  100  to  150  ft.  In  diameter. 

>  Recently  some  of  the  young  men  wished  to  choose  someone  else  as  conductor  of  the 
Bear  dance. 
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According  to  my  Navaho  Springs  interpreter,  the  men  first  range  them- 
selves in  a  half-circle  on  the  north  side  of  the  ground,  while  the  women  form 
a  similar  arc  on  the  south  side.  Severo  (Ignacio)  described  a  different 
arrangement:  according  to  him,  there  were  two  half -circles  on  the  north 
and  south  side,  respectively,  but  in  each  arc  the  men  formed  the  western 
and  the  women  the  eastern  half.  The  women  invariably  were  the  ones  to 
choose  partners,  and  the  men  selected  by  them  are  obliged  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation.    If  a  man  refuses,  an  officer  lashes  him  with  a  willow.     Sometimes 


I 


Fig.  2a  (50.1-6971),  b  (.50-1205a).  c  (50.1-7897a),  d  (50.1-6972),  e  (50.1-7897b).  / 
(50-1205b).  g  (50.1-6976).  h  (50.1-7896).  i  (50.1-6981).  j  (50.1-6974).  Notched  Sticks  and 
Rasps  used  as  Musical  Instruments  in  the  Ute  Bear  Dance,     e,  /,  g.  Rasps. 


a  woman  will  choose  one  of  the  musicians,  whose  place  must  then  be  taken 
by  some  other  man.  Dancers  receive  no  fee  from  their  partners.  In 
dancing  the  women  and  men  face  each  other  forming  two  straight  lines,  on 
the  east  and  west  side  respectively  (Fig.  4). 

According  to  Panayu's,  the  proper  old-style  method  is  to  start  the  first 
day's  performance  in  the  evening  and  continue  it  until  about  nine  o'clock; 
to  stop  at  about  ten  or  eleven  on  the  second  night ;  about  twelve  or  one  on 
the  third;  and  to  dance  throughout  the  fourth  night  until  about  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  dav.     On  the  I'intah  Reservation  all 
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the  Ute  come  to  camp  near  the  enclosure  on  the  last  day  of  the  ceremony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  ceremony  a  crow  song  is  sung :  sanaqo  a'ri,  s^naqo  ari. 
Then  they  dance  in  single  pairs,  partners  holding  each  other,  while  on  the 
previous  days  the  two  rows  of  dancers  approached  each  other  (Fig.  5). 
The  step  consists  of  three  forward  and  two  backward  steps.  The  leaders 
warn  the  participants  to  take  care  lest  they  should  fall.  On  this  occasion 
friends  relieve  each  other  when  tired  out,  but  if  a  man  is  poor  and  has  no 
friend  he  gets  no  chance  to  rest  at  all.  Finally  one  dancer  falls,  or  pretends 
to  fall  down,  from  exhaustion,  and  the  dancing  ceases,  to  be  followed  by  a  big 
feast.  Jim  Duncan  (Whiterocks)  said  that  if  it  was  a  man  that  succumbed 
first  the  women  were  said  to  win,  and  vice  versa,  Mrs.  Molineux  told  me 
that  according  to  her  Uintah  informants  the  Bear  dance  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  an  exchange  of  wives,  but  I  obtained  no  corroborative  evidence 
on  this  point. 

There  is  an  important  rule  relating  to  the  falling  down  of  a  dancer; 
whether  it  applies  only,  or  particularly,  to  the  final  part  of  the  ceremony, 
I  do  not  know.  An  individual  finding  himself  in  the  plight  described  may 
not  rise  by  his  own  efforts  but  must  wait  for  one  of  the  musicians.  This 
musician  comes  with  a  notched  instrument,  places  it  on  each  foot,  each 
knee,  the  shoulders,  head  and  back  of  the  person  on  the  ground,  rasps  it  over 
each  part  of  the  body  mentioned,  and  pronounces  words  to  this  effect:  "I 
want  you  to  enjoy  a  good  life  without  any  pain,  the  Bear  will  blow  it  away 
and  cure  you.  The  Bear  is  great  medicine  and  hears  what  I  am  sa>dng." 
If  a  person  got  up  without  thb  rite,  he  might  fall  sick. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Bear  dance  the  songs  appropriate  to  it  must 
not  be  sung,  lest  the  Bear  should  maltreat  the  singers. 

While  the  connection  of  the  ceremony  with  the  animal  from  which  it 
takes  its  current  name  is  clear  enough  from  the  foregoing,  it  is  brought 
out  even  more  forcibly  in  Reed's  account.  The  enclosure  itself,  according 
to  this  witness,  is  meant  to  represent  a  bear's  cave,  and  the  entrance  is 
toward  the  sunshine  because  bears  were  supposed  to  select  caves  with  regard 
to  their  opening  in  that  direction.  An  initial  song  by  the  musicians  is  meant 
to  transport  the  noise  made  in  the  pit  to  the  caves  of  the  bears  and  transform 
it  to  thunder,  which  partly  rouses  the  bears  from  their  winter  sleep  and 
each  day's  performance  symbolizes  their  gradual  restoration  from  hiberna- 
tion. Motions  of  the  arms  are  made  in  imitation  of  the  motion  the  bear 
makes  with  his  forepaws.  Women  choose  partners  because  the  female 
bear  chooses  her  mate.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  bears  are  supposed 
to  have  regained  all  their  faculties,  to  have  mated,  and  secured  food.  The 
spirit  of  the  final  feast,  which  follows  an  eighteen  hours'  fast,  is  supposed  to 
l)e  partly  wafted  away  to  the  forests,  where  it  is  believed  the  bears  feed  on  it. 
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While  gambling  is  tabooed  during  the  perfonnance,  Mr.  Reed  describes 
the  ceremony  as  not  lacking  in  social  features.  More  particulariy  is  it 
a  period  of  courtship  for  the  younger  people. 


Certain  rites  not  mentioned  by  any  of  my  witnesses  may  best  be  de- 
scribed in  Mr,  Reed's  words: — 

Several  times  during  the  progress  of  the  dance  messages  are  sent  to  the  Land 
Beyond.    One  of  the  managers  waves  bis  staff  for  silence,  and  thea  a  chief  arises  and 
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Announces  the  rite.  The  men  Btond  in  silence  on  one  Bide  of  the  incloaure,  the  women 
«it  mutely  on  the  other.  Then  a  bunch  of  com-huslu  for  cigarettes,  together  with  s 
bottle  of  tobacco,  are  handed  to  the  leader  of  the  musiciana.  He  takes  the  husks  and 
tobacco  in  his  hand,  reverently  bows  his  head  and  repeats  an  incantation,  and  then 
roUfl  a  cigarette,  passing  the  husks  and  tobacco  to  another  singer,  who  does  the  same. 
When  each  of  the  singers  has  rolled  a  cigarette,  all  heads  are  bowed  again,  there  is  a 
long  moment  of  absolute  silence,  and  then  the  words  of  an  incantation  are  repeated 
in  chorus  by  all  the  singers.  It  is  believed  that  the  words  of  the  incantation  are 
heard  in  the  sky,  and  that  the  shades  there  know  that  messages  are  to  be  sent  to  them 
from  some  of  their  mortal  brothers.  After  this  incantation  the  ciearett«s  are  lighted 
and  a  few  puffs  blown  toward  the  sky,  it  being  believed  that  the  smoke  ascends  and 
provides  a  smoke  of  friendship  with  the  shades.     Then  the  particular  messages  are 
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Spoken,  the  speaker  bowing  his  head  as  he  talks,  and  all  the  others  maintaining  the 
most  rigid  silence  and  not  moving  in  their  places.  The  Indians  believe  that  any  one 
can,  with  the  aid  of  the  incantations  and  the  sacred  smoke,  send  messages  to  the  eky, 
but  that  answers  can  be  heard  only  by  medicine  men. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  continuance  of  the  dance,  but  never  until  after 
the  first  day  has  passed,  a  handsomely  beaded  medicine  pipe,  filled  with  dried  kiniki- 
nik  leaves,  is  brought  into  the  inclosurc,  lighted,  and  passed  from  one  man  to  another, 
each  taking  two  or  three  puffs,  rubbing  his  fingers  over  the  stem  of  the  pipe,  as 
though  it  were  a  flute,  and  then  handing  it  to  the  man  next  to  him.  This  ceremony 
is  to  show  affection  for  the  shades  by  providing  them  with  a  similar  smoke,  and  is 
an  important  medical  ceremony  as  well,  for  it  is  believed  that  it  protects  the  smokers 
from  pneumonia  and  consumption.  The  women  take  no  active  part  in  either  of  the 
smoking  ceremonies,  but  are  rapt  observers. 
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Squaw  Dances. 

I  observed  part  of  a  squaw  dance  on  the  Uintah  Reservation,  said  to  be 
of  recent  and  alien  origin.  The  men  do  not  stand  between  the  women,  but 
all  the  participants  of  either  sex  stand  together,  jointly  forming  a  single 
circle.  In  dancing  they  moved  clockwise,  crossing  the  right  foot  over  the 
left,  then  slowly  dragging  the  left  foot  after.  There  was  no  musical  instru- 
ment, the  performers  dancing  in  accompaniment  to  songs  sung  by  them- 
selves.   At  Ignacio  I  saw  a  squaw  dance  of  the  usual  type.^ 

Jim  Duncan  (Whiterocks)  told  me  of  another  dance,  of  which  he  did  not 
know  the  name,  in  which  men  and  women  joined  hands.  He  said  it  was 
usually  performed  in  the  fall,  but  occasionally  at  other  seasons.  It  may 
possibly  be  identical  with  the  taw&ni'qai,  Daylight  Dance,  of  which  I  heard 
in  Ignacio.  Men  and  women  formed  a  ring  in  the  daytime  and  danced 
without  any  music  but  their  own  singing. 

Another  dance  in  which  men  and  women  took  part  was  the  tomu'gani*- 
ka7a  (tomu'gweni*kapO*  It  was  held  only  in  the  night.  The  men  all 
stamped  their  feet  vigorously,  and  this  feature  is  said  to  be  expressed  in 
the  name  of  the  performance.  The  men  and  women  formed  a  ring  to  dance. 
They  sang,  but  there  was  no  drumming.  When  through,  the  performers 
all  fell  down  on  the  ground,  piling  on  top  of  one  another  for  fun.  The  words 
of  their  song  meant :  "  Now,  that  woman  is  very  anxious  to  mate,  but  now 
we  have  pretty  nearly  done  and  she  can  have  her  wish." 

Men  and  women  also  joined  in  a  dance  called  tcinfian*ka7a.  Old  persons 
started  it.  There  were  no  drums,  only  gourd-rattles.  The  young  people 
fastened  rattling  objects  to  their  clothes.  This,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
dance,  might  be  performed  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

In  the  Deer-Hoof  Rattle  dance  (tast  tcuni*kap)  from  two  to  four  old 
men  had  sticks  about  eight  feet  long  and  covered  with  buckskin,  to  the 
top  of  which  deer  or  antelope  hoofs  were  attached  for  rattles.  When  the 
dance  had  been  announced,  the  people  gathered  in  the  place  mentioned. 
Then  the  musicians  began  to  sing  a  distinctive  song.  A  woman  would 
begin  to  dance,  then  some  man  came  and  put  his  arm  round  her;  if  he  put 
his  arm  round  her  neck,  the  crowd  called  out  to  him  to  encircle  her  waist. 
Sometimes  two  women  began  to  dance  together,  then  one  man  would  act  as 
partner  to  both  of  them.  Only  a  few  people  danced  at  the  same  time,  but 
anyone  might  dance  who  so  wished.  The  performers  merely  moved  up  and 
down  without  change  of  position.     If  any  of  them  failed  to  keep  time,  the 
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musicians  prodded  their  ears  with  the  rattle-sticks.  This  dance  was  not 
confined  to  any  particular  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  kwinii'inikai  (kwinu'ni*kara)  the  musicians^  who  were  all  men^ 
also  used  deer-hoof  rattles^  according  tp  Panayu's,  but  the  sticks  were  from 
one  to  six  feet  in  length.  In  addition  they  had  a  drum,  on  each  side  of  which 
the  men  lined  up  in  a  row.  The  women  asked  old  men  to  sing  for  them, 
then  they  danced,  jumping  up  and  down,  and  taking  turns  at  different  songs. 
Only  women  took  part,  the  old  ones  acting  as  leaders.  This  performance 
always  took  place  after  dinner,  and  might  be  followed  by  the  Dog  dance. 

In  the  Dog  dance  (sari'nikai)  the  women  chose  men  partners.  If  a  man 
danced  by  himself,  the  women  would  come  over  and  dance  with  him. 
The  men  sometimes  covered  their  partners  with  blankets  and,  thus  covered, 
kissed  them.  They  merely  danced  up  and  down.  At  sunset  the  perform- 
ance ceased. 

War  Dances. 

The  td'n*k&nam  was  a  preparation  dance,  performed  by  men  about  to 
set  out  on  a  war  party.  They  took  off  all  their  clothes  except  for  the  gee- 
string,  and  carried  weapons.  The  women  watched  to  see  who  was  going 
against  the  enemy  and  also  sang.    Drums  were  beaten  for  music. 

After  having  slain  an  enemy  and  returned  from  war  the  braves  would 
dance  naked  round  a  scalp  attached  to  a  high  pole.  Only  the  men  took 
part.  This  performance  was  called  'a'sin'k&p.  It  was  distinct  from  the 
Shield  dance,  t£pu  ni*k^mi,  in  which  the  women  danced  with  the  scalps, 
their  leaders  sometimes  wearing  war-bonnets  and  carrying  shields  or  spears. 

There  was  once  a  performance  known  as  nini  +  ewf eo.  After  singing 
and  drumming  all  night  while  out  on  the  warpath,  some  Ute  Indians  would 
slowly  approach  a  famous  warrior  and  suddenly  awake  him  by  hallooing. 
One  of  their  number  was  painted  and  dressed  up  as  in  war.  When  the 
sleeper  had  been  roused,  they  thus  addressed  him:  "W^e  have  heard  that 
you  are  a  brave  man.  You  saved  your  life,  however  you  were  brave  enough 
to  attack  and  kill  an  enemy."  Then  they  have  some  music  and  dance. 
The  warrior  gives  a  gxm,  horse,  or  some  other  property  to  the  visitors,  who 
proceed  from  one  distinguished  warrior  to  another,  everywhere  collecting 
gifts. 

The  modem  social  dance  commonly  called  War  dance  (t^  +  ux^n*kai) 
apparently  does  not  differ  from  the  Grass  dance  as  found  among  the  Plains 
Indians,  except  that  it  seems  to  lack  all  the  more  serious  features.  It 
alternates  with  the  squaw  dance. 
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Panatsuniqai. 

Sometimes  in  the  night  people  would  get  a  hide,  beat  it,  and  proceed 
singing  from  one  tipi  to  another.  This  was  called  pan&tsuni*qai  (pan&tcuni*- 
kap).  They  advanced  towards  a  headman's  tipi,  and  one  member  of  the 
party  would  go  ahead,  peep  in,  and  might  find  old  men  seated  there  smoking. 
Then  he  would  report:  "They  are  smoking  over  there."  Then  the  proces- 
sion went  to  the  spot,  and  stopped.  The  old  men  filled  a  pipe,  made  the 
singers  sit  down  and  gave  them  to  smoke.  When  they  had  done,  they 
performed  a  round  dance,  after  w^hich  they  went  away  to  sleep. 

The  above  account  was  obtained  at  Whiterocks.  An  Ignacio  informant 
said  that  both  men  and  women  took  part  in  this  dance,  which  lasted  at  least 
until  midnight.  He  seemed  to  connect  with  this  performance  another  called 
"doubling  up,"  nawa't6'kwabini*k^\  This  was  characterized  by  both 
men  and  women  lining  up  in  facing  rows  as  in  the  Bear  dance,  but  hand- 
drums  were  used.  Both  sides  took  a  few  steps  forw^ard,  then  each  woman 
got  between  two  men  she  liked. 

What  seems  the  same,  or  at  least  a  related,  performance  was  also  de- 
scribed by  one  informant  under  the  caption  gani  ya  uwl  +  ev.  Long  Village. 
At  night  while  men  were  assembled  smoking  in  a  chief's  house,  a  party  of 
young  men  and  women  would  gather  and  proceed  thither  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible. One  of  the  men  in  the  procession  opened  the  door,  and  all  gave  the 
war  whoop.  Then  they  began  a  song  and  dance  just  outside  the  lodge. 
The  chief  and  his  guests  were  asked  for  a  smoke.  After  three  or  four  songs 
the  headman  of  the  dancers  said  to  his  followers  while  they  were  still  danc- 
ing,  "  You  know  how  hard  the  skin  from  the  neck  of  animals  is,  that  is  how 
those  men  inside  are."  This  meant  that  they  did  not  readily  jneld  a  smoke. 
Finally,  however,  they  would  relent,  the  chief  handing  a  pipe  to  the  leader 
of  the  procession  who  smoked  and  passed  it  on  to  his  companions.  This 
performance  was  repeated  at  other  lodges  and  finally  a  dance  was  held  in  a 
suitable  place. 

Horse  Parade. 

Just  before  sunrise  a  headman  would  announce:  "  Everyone  shall  mount 
a  horse  and  take  a  drum  to  sing  with  on  horseback!"  Then  all  proceeded 
in  this  fashion  round  the  camp.  The  headman  then  said,  "Come  to  my 
house,  let  all  gather  there."  When  all  had  assembled,  they  decorated  them- 
selves with  different  kinds  of  paint  and  had  a  dance,  possibly  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  the  Lame  dance,  saiikini'qap'.     In  this  both  men  and 
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women  limped  around,  one  behind  another.  There  were  two  parallel  rows, 
but  one  would  cross  the  other  in  the  course  of  the  dance.  The  sexes  were 
not  divided  by  these  rows.  After  the  dance  all  scattered  to  gp  home.  Then 
someone  might  announce:  "There  will  be  another  dance,  the  quni'n*- 
qawa^n^"  In  this  dance  the  performers  moved  round  with  an  up-and-down 
hop. 

Possibly  a  different  type  of  parade  was  described  under  the  name  of 
ka-wirukqanclm.  All  the  men  lined  up  on  horseback,  and  the  women  also 
mounted,  forming  a  line  behind.  A  man  wearing  a  war-bonnet  and  some- 
times carrying  a  shield  or  spear  was  leader  and  would  go  from  one  end  of  the 
procession  to  the  other.  He  rode  a  horse  that  had  been  painted  up  and  had 
its  tail  wrapped  with  red  cloth.  Sometimes  there  were  as  many  as  three 
of  these  leaders.  The  musicians  had  hand-drums  and  occupied  the  center 
of  the  men's  line.  The  women  all  sang  in  chorus.  Sometimes  the  men 
struck  their  guns  with  ramrods  to  beat  time.  In  parading  they  would 
discharge  their  guns  into  the  air.  After  a  while,  the  leader  or  chief  delivered 
a  speech  in  a  very  loud  voice  then  they  paraded  again.  Finally  the  men 
arranged  themselves  in  single  file,  headed  by  the  chief,  who  galloped  to 
camp,  followed  by  the  rest,  the  women  bringing  up  the  rear.  Sometimes 
a  ring  was  formed  by  the  riders  and  a  performance  of  the  Dog  dance  took 
place  within  this  space,  though  it  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
parade. 
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PREFACE. 

Before  summarizing  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  Plains  Indian 
societies  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Anthropology  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  appeared  desirable  to  secure  data  from  the  Kiowa  respecting  certain 
theoretical  points  that  had  developed  from  a  study  of  other  tribes.  Though 
Mr.  Mooney's  printed  Kiowa  material  seemed  to  decide  these  questions 
implicitly,  it  seemed  best  to  take  a  view  of  the  subject  in  the  field  from  the 
particular  vantage  ground  afforded  by  the  systematic  survey  of  the  region 
presented  in  this  volume.  For  this  purpose  I  made  a  side  trip  to  Anadarko, 
Oklahoma,  in  June,  1915.  There  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  enlisting  the 
services  of  Mr.  Andres  Martinez,  a  Mexican  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Apache  while  a  boy,  sold* to  the  Kiowa  two  years  later,  and  who  had  lived  a 
large  portion  of  his  life  as  a  Kiowa  among  Kiowa,  marrying  native  women, 
entering  some  of  the  men's  societies,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Martinez  became 
my  main  informant  and  acted  as  my  interpreter  in  questioning  two  full- 
blood  Indians  on  doubtful  points.  He  also  corrected  several  errors  in  hb 
published  biography,*  which  he  explained  were  due  to  his  inadequate 
knowledge  of  English  at  the  time  of  its  composition. 

It  is  obvious  that  several  days'  work,  however  intensive,  cannot  exhaust 
such  a  topic  as  the  military  and  related  organizations  of  a  Plains  tribe: 
all  I  attempted  was  to  shed  some  light  on  the  problems  treated  in  this  series 
of  papers. 

February,  1916. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

From  Battey  we  leam  that  in  the  seventies  of  the  last  century  the  Kiowa 
had  a  police  organization  designed  to  prevent  the  young  men  from  going  on 
raids  that  might  bring  trouble  upon  the  tribe. 

....  a  strong  guard  of  their  soldiers  were  continually  watching,  day  and  night, 
while  in  camp,  to  prevent  any  such  enterprise  from  being  undertaken.  In  moving 
from  place  to  place,  these  soldiers  marched  on  each  side  of  the  main  body,  while  a 
front  guard  went  before,  and  a  rear  guard  behind,  thus  preventing  any  from  straggling 
away. 

A  corresponding  body  regulated  the  buffalo  hunt. 

The  soldiers,  going  out  first,  surrounded  a  tract  of  country  in  which  were  a  large 
herd  of  buffalo;  and  no  one  might  chase  a  buffalo  past  this  ring  guard  on  pain  of 
having  his  horse  shot  by  the  soldiers.^ 

Clark  merely  lists  the  names  of  five  men's  societies.^ 

In  Rev.  Methvin's  biography  of  my  chief  informant  there  is  a  brief 
chapter  on  military  societies,'  but  as  these  data  were  revised  and  amplified 
in  connection  with  my  own  inquiries,  they  need  not  be  summarized  as  there 
presented. 

Our  principal  sources  on  this  subject,  however,  are  Mr.  Mooney's  state- 
ments.* These  largely  corroborate  my  own  notes  and  will  be  presented 
with  them  so  far  as  they  do  not  coincide. 

The  older  literature  cited  above  does  not  in  any  way  contradict  the 
general  results  I  obtained  independently,  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows. 

In  recent  times  the  Kiowa  had  six  men's  societies  and  two  women's 
societies.  There  once  existed  in  the  time  of  one  informant's  greatgrand- 
father an  additional  men's  society,  the  qo'+item,  "Kiowa's  Bone"  (?). 
The  members  of  this  organization  represented  each  a  buffalo  bull,  except  for 
the  leader,  who  (though  also  a  man)  represented  a  buffalo  cow.  In  a  fight, 
if  this  leader  stopped  to  stand  his  ground,  all  the  others  were  obliged  to  do 
the  same,  even  at  the  risk  of  death.  Thus  all  of  them  were  killed,  and  the 
people  were  afraid  so  that  they  no  longer  kept  up  the  organization. 


I  Battey.  185-186. 

<  Indian  Sign  Language,  355. 

3  Methvin.  165-168. 

*  Especially  Mooney,  (b),  and  in  Handbook,  article  "Military  Societies." 
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The  six  men's  societies  of  recent  times  were:  the  Rabbits  (fula'nyu); 
Shepherds  (alto'yuhe);  Rulers  (?)  of  Horses  (tse^ta'nm&) ;  Berries^  (til'- 
ipeko);  Black  Feet  (tunk'unqot*) ;  ?  Horses  (q'o'i'tse'nko).  Of  these  the 
first-mentioned  comprised  all  the  little  boys*  in  the  tribe,  while  the  last 
society  in  the  list  is  superior  to  the  others  in  social  prestige,  being  composed 
exclusively  of  eminent  warriors.  The  rest  are  of  the  same  rank.  Mr. 
Mooney  at  one  time  believed  that  the  Rabbits  "  were  afterward  promoted, 
according  to  merit  or  the  necessities  of  war,  in  regular  progression  to  higher 
ranks." '  In  a  more  recent  statement,  however,  he  corroborates  my  own 
information  that  "  the  next  four  societies ....  were  all  of  about  equal  rank, 
varying  only  according  to  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  officers  at  any 
particular  time."*  The  societies  thus  did  not  form  a  graded  series  in  any 
sense.  As  a  boy  grew  up  any  one  of  the  four  coordinate  societies  might 
make  him  join.  Some  men  never  advanced  from  the  status  of  a  Rabbit, 
for  if  a  boy  was  not  considered  the  right  sort  he  was  not  asked  to  join  the 
adult  men's  organizations.  There  were  only  a  few  individuals  who  were 
barred  in  this  way,  however;  every  Indian  man  of  any  social  standing 
became  a  member  of  some  society.  Later  some  other  society  might  induce 
him  to  change  his  membership.  If  he  was  ^specially  brave,  he  might  be 
taken  into  the  q'6'i*tse'nko.  Except  for  the  Rabbits,  age  had  nothing  to 
do  with  membership,  nor  was  membership  purchased;  further  the  societies 
did  not  offer  gifts  to  the  individual  sought  as  a  member,  thus  differing  from 
the  Crow  societies. 

The  societies  met  only  during  the  period  between  a  sun  dance  announce- 
ment and  the  sun  dance  itself,  but  this  interval  differed  greatly  in  length, 
the  announcement  being  sometimes  made  very  soon  after  the  consummation 
of  the  preceding  ceremony  while  at  other  times  it  was  only  made  immediately 
before  the  performance  announced.  During  the  period  defined  the  socie- 
ties met  very  frequently,  one  member  inviting  the  others  one  day  for  a 
feast,  and  the  rest  following  suit  on  other  days.  The  q*6'i'tse'nko  met  less 
frequently  than  the  rest.  A  man  could  only  belong  to  one  society  at  a  time 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  adult  leaders  of  the  Rabbits).  Since  the  Rabbits 
included  all  the  young  boys  in  the  tribe,  they  were  very  numerous.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  q*6'i*tsenko,  owing  to  the  special  qualifications  for 
membership,  were  very  few, —  only  ten  according  to  Mr.  Mooney  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  according  to  Martinez,  while  two  Indians  set  the 
number  at  thirty.     The  last-mentioned  informants  set  the  average  memb?r- 


^  Of  red  color  when  ripe  and  salty  iaale. 

'  Methviii  includes  the  girls  also  (p.  165).  hut  accordiiiK  to  Martinez  this  is  a  mistake. 

»  Mponey.  (b).  229-230. 

*  id..  Handbook,  I.  p.  862. 
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ship  of  the  other  organizatioiis  at  forty  or  fifty,  while  Martinez's  estimate 
is  from  thirty  to  forty. 

There  was  no  such  rivab>'  between  any  two  societies  in  times  of  war  as 
has  been  described  for  the  Crow  Indians  (this  volume,  p.  174).  Sometimes 
at  the  time  of  the  sun  dance  any  two  societies  might  engage  in  a  kicking- 
fight,  the  object  of  which  was  to  teach  the  young  Indians  not  to  run  away 
from  the  enemy  but  to  stand  their  ground  and  fight.  This  is  doubtless  the 
performance  referred  to  by  Battey  as  coming  after  the  erection  of  the  sun 
dance  lodge: — 

The  soldiers  of  the  tribe  then  had  a  frolic  in  and  about  it,  running  and  jumping, 
striking  and  kicking,  throwing  one  another  down,  stripping  and  tearing  the  clothes 
off  each  other .' 

Martinez  knew  of  no  instance  of  a  man  voluntarily  leaving  his  society. 
A  father  might  give  presents  to  poor  Indians  in  honor  of  a  boy  who  becomes 
a  Rabbit,  but  he  would  not  take  the  initiative  to  get  his  son  into  his  own 
organization. 

The  mutual-benefit  feature  that  characterizes  the  Crow  clubs  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  prominent  among  the  Kiowa.  For  example,  when  a 
man  bought  the  medicine  privileges  described  by  Meth\in  under  the  cap- 
tion "quo-dle-quoit,"  *  he  was  assisted  by  his  relatives,  but  his  society  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  procedure. 

At  the  time  of  the  sun  dance  the  medicineman  appointed  one  of  the 
societies  to  get  the  sacred  tree.  Similarly,  he  would  choose  one  of  them  to 
act  as  police  during  the  buffalo  hunt.  Their  function  in  this  connection  is 
called  q'l'at'a'tu,  which  seems  to  mean  "they  can  stop  any  one."  The 
offender  who  hunted  individually  instead  of  taking  his  place  with  the  rest 
lost  the  meat  so  secured,  and  if  he  resented  this  punishment  the  police  might 
shoot  his  horse  or  whip  him. 

If  a  member  absented  himself  from  an  evening  session  of  his  society 
during  the  sun  dance  period,  his  associates  would  sing  a  song  the  next  day, 
hallooing  and  making  a  big  noise  at  the  end  of  the  song.  Then  one  man 
would  call  aloud  the  delinquent's  name,  coupling  it  with  that  of  his  mother- 
in-law  and  crj'ing,  "That  Is  your  wife!"  Since  the  mother-in-law  taboo 
held  sway  among  the  Kiowa,'  the  object  of  the  performance  was  evidently 
to  make  the  offender  ashanK^l. 


*  Battey,  109. 

>  MeUiTin,  70  et  leq. 

•  Metlivm,  103. 
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MEN'S  SOCIETIES. 


Rabbits.^ 


According  to  Mr.  Mooney  the  Rabbit  society  embraced  boys  of  the 
age  of  about  ten  or  twelve.  Martinez  was  about  ten  years  old  when  he 
joined,  but  said  that  any  boy  belonged  to  the  Rabbits  when  old  enough  to 
walk  freely.  In  his  case  the  event  occurred  later  because  he  only  came  to 
live  among  the  Kiowa  at  nine.  There  were  two  leaders,  who  were  grown-up 
men  and  stayed  with  the  Rabbits  as  long  as  they  lived.  These  also  belonged 
to  some  other  organization,  but  their  first  duty  was  to  the  Rabbits  if  a 
meeting  of  both  organizations  should  be  called  at  the  same  time.  Ko'tar 
and  Aydte  were  the  leaders  in  Martinez's  time. 

The  Rabbits,  generally,  but  not  always,  wore  at  the  back  of  the  head  a 
strip  of  elk  hide  with  the  hair  and  a  feather  standing  erect.  They  wore 
buckskin  clothes  and  painted  the  face  with  different  colors.  All  sang  while 
dancing.  The  leaders  beat  dnmis  but  also  took  part  in  the  dance  some- 
times. During  one  song  three  or  four  boys,  or  sometimes  as  many  as  ten, 
got  up  to  dance.  After  the  dance  the  leaders  told  the  Rabbits  all  about 
their  war  deeds.  If  one  leader  died,  the  other  nominated  a  successor,  and  if 
the  boys  agreed  all  went  to  this  man's  place,  seized  him  and  led  him  to  their 
tipi. 

The  day  before  a  feast  one  of  the  leaders  would  ride  about,  announcing 
that  such-and-such  a  boy  had  invited  the  Rabbits  for  a  dance  and  feast  the 
next  day. 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Mooney's  statement  that  the  boys  of  the  society 
"  were  drilled  in  their  future  duties  as  warriors  by  certain  old  men,"  Martinez 
compares  the  Rabbit  organization  to  a  school.  The  leaders  would  rise 
and  say:  "When  I  was  young  like  you,  I  was  a  little  Rabbit,  when  I  got 
older  I  went  and  stole  horses,  took  scalps,  etc." 

Martinez  says  that  every  once  in  a  while  nowadays  he  hears  the  father 
of  some  sick  child  say,  "If  he  recovers,  I'll  call  the  Rabbits  together." 
Then,  if  the  child  gets  well,  the  father  will  entertain  tlie  boys  with  a  feast, 
and  the  Indians  believe  that  the  promise  was  the  cause  of  the  recovery. 
In  the  old  days  the  Indians  used  to  do  .the  same  thing  in  correspK)nding  cases. 


1  Mr.  Mooney,  0>),  pp.  230,  418.  gives  two  synonymotu  native  terms  for  Rabbits,  *'polii'fiyup  '* 
and  "  tsftfiyui,**  of  wbich  the  fonner  obviously  corresponds  to  my  "f  ulft'nyu.*' 
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The  Rabbits  jumped  up  and  down  without  change  of  position,  held  up 
their  hands  to  the  level  of  their  ears,  moving  the  hands,  and  at  the  same  time 
imitated  the  sound  of  rabbits:  ts'a,  t's'al 

Martinez  remained  a  Rabbit  until  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old. 


Shepherds.^ 

When  about  fifteen  years  old,  Martinez  was  sleeping  in  his  tipi  one 
night  when  three  young  men  entered.  He  gave  them  something  to  smoke, 
they  smoked  and  then  told  him  they  were  there  on  business.  "What  is 
yoiu*  business?"  My  informant  had  already  guessed  what  it  was,  for  all 
his  visitors  were  members  of  the  Shepherd  society.  Each  of  the  Rabbits 
had  a  special  friend  with  whom  he  would  dance.  Martinez's  comrade  had 
already  been  taken  in  by  the  Shepherds  and  wanted  him  to  join  likewise. 
There  was  no  reason  for  refusing,  but  even  had  he  done  so  it  would  have 
been  of  no  avail  since  they  were  accustomed  to  take  the  boys  by  force. 
They  took  Martinez  at  once  to  the  Shepherds'  meeting-place  where  the 
members  began  to  halloo  and  beat  drums.  He  was  at  once  joined  by  his 
comrade,  and  the  two  danced  together. 

The  Shepherds  danced  differently  from  the  Rabbits,  moving  slightly 
or  jumping  up,  and  also  moving  both  arms  out  at  the  level  of  the  waist. 
No  sound  was  made  while  dancing.  Big-bow  and  Aydte  (the  Rabbit  leader), 
both  famous  warriors,  were  the  leaders  of  the  Shepherds  for  life.  The 
Shepherds  had  no  badge,  but  wore  feathers  on  the  head.  The  two  leaders 
had  as  badges  two  flat  sticks  about  the  length  of  a  man's  arms,  car\'ed  with 
figures,  with  a  pendant  tse'ita  u'°ta  (=  ?)  skin,  and  a  wrist-loop.  These 
emblems  were  shared  by  the  leaders  of  all  the  coordinate  societies.  If  one 
of  the  leaders  rose  and  put  the  loop  of  his  stick  round  his  wrist,  all  the 
members  had  to  get  up  likewise  and  dance.  At  the  end  of  a  song  all  the 
Shepherds  sat  down  except  one  of  the  leaders,  who  would  tell  of  his  exploits. 
For  each  deed  recited  the  drummers  beat  the  drum  once.  Sometimes  only 
one  leader  recited  the  deeds,  sometimes  one  after  the  other.  Sometimes 
some  other  member  would  follow  with  a  recital  of  his  own  deeds.  In  the 
Shepherds,  as  in  the  other  coordinate  societies,  all  ages  from  twelve  up  were 
represented.  If  Martinez  had  so  desired,  he  might  have  stayed  with  the 
Shepherds  all  his  life,  but  usually  some  other  organization  would  take  a 
<iesirable  ineml)er.     After  l)eing  adopted,  my  informant  no  longer  joined 

*  For  his  two  •ynonymous  native  deBignations  **ftdalt6yui*'  (oofrespondinic  to  my  *'altd'yuhc") 
And  "  t^llbeyu'i/*  Mr.  Mooney  gives  the  tranalation,  "Young  Mountain  Sheep." 
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the  Rabbit  feasts  but  went  to  those  of  the  Shepherds.     All  he  had  to  do 
there  was  to  learn  the  songs  and  dances  and  obey  his  leaders. 

The  following  story  is  told.  The  Kiowa  were  once  being  pursued  by  the 
enemy  toward  a  mountain  called  Alto'yuhe.  There  one  Kiowa,  a  Shepherd, 
said:  "  I  will  not  run  any  farther,  Fll  make  a  stand  and  defend  my  people, 
even  if  I  get  killed."  He  acted  accordingly,  sang  his  song,  and  was  killed. 
The  mountain  was  then  called  after  the  Shepherds,  and  the  society  adopted 
his  death  song  as  a  special  song  of  theirs.  The  words  were  about  the  fol- 
lowing: "Now  I  am  gone.  I  am  going  to  leave  you.  (i.  e.  "I  will  not  run 
any  more.") 

Tse'ta'nma.^ 

Martinez  was  about  twenty  when  this  society  took  him  in.  His  comrade 
was  still  a  Shepherd,  so  Martinez  sent  for  him  and  made  him  join  also. 
There  were  two  leaders,  one  of  whom  marched  in  front,  the  other  behind. 
This  seems  to  apply  to  all  the  societies.  It  did  not  matter  which  leader 
took  either  of  the  two  positions  defined.  Here,  as  in  all  the  coordinate  soci- 
eties, the  leaders  had  two  sticks  of  the  type  described  for  the  Shepherds,  and 
called  either  after  the  skin  pendant  or  qo'kii^qa'.  There  were  rattles  and 
drums.  Two  or  three  members  would  dance  to  the  music,  but  if  the  leaders 
rose  with  their  badges,  all  were  obliged  to  rise  and  dance.  The  leaders  toUl 
about  their  deeds,  then  other  members  followed  suit.  Martinez  was  satis- 
fied with  the  Shepherds,  but  the  tse^ta'nmfi  were  eager  to  get  him,  and  had 
he  refused  to  join  they  would  have  come  for  him  again  and  again.  When 
getting  an  individual  they  went  to  his  own,  not  to  his  society's,  tipi.  The 
society  that  lost  a  member  in  the  manner  described  would  not  resent  this 
in  any  way  and  might  do  likewise  with  members  of  other  societies.  If  the 
tseta'nm&  got  together  now,  Martinez  would  have  the  right  to  join  in  their 
meeting. 

Black  Feet.^ 

These  had  drums  but  no  rattles.  The  name  did  not  refer  to  the  Indian 
tribe.     There  were  two  leaders. 

Charlie  Fa°to'"i  was  captured  and  taken  away  while  young  and  not 
returned  to  his  people  till  very  much  later,  so  he  was  still  a  Rabbit  when  he 


^  Mr.  Mooney  tranalateti  "Horse  Caps"  (Headdresam) ;   Martinez  waa  unable  to  iHxe  aa  aocuratp 
rendmng,  but  gave  me  the  idea  of  "Rulers  of  Horsa^/* 
'  Mr.  Mooney  translatCN  "Black  Legs." 
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came  back  at  about  forty-three  years  of  age.  Then  the  Black  Feet  took 
hiin  in.  One  member  called  on  him  and  told  him  he  was  sent  to  take  him 
to  that  society.  He  went  in.  He  was  made  to  get  up  and  dance  four  times 
with  some  other  members,  after  which  one  leader  told  of  his  deeds.  After 
that  Fa**to'°i  got  up  to  dance  whenever  he  felt  like  it.  A  year  ago  this 
spring  the  Black  Feet  got  together  for  a  feast  and  dance.  Women  were 
allowed  to  be  there,  but  not  members  of  other  societies.  The  Black  Feet 
had  a  hooked  stick  called  pobu'n,  belonging  to  one  officer.  It  was  wrapped 
with  beaverskin,  painted  with  different  colors,  and  tied  with  pairs  of  eagle 
feathers  along  the  shaft  and  at  the  tip  of  the  crooked  part.  When  a  man  had 
had  the  stick  for  a  very  long  time,  he  might  feel  like  giving  it  to  a  young 
member  of  the  organization.  Then  the  young  man  gave  the  owner  good 
clothes  and  horses  in  return.  The  people  knew  that  a  man  accepting  the 
pobu'n  had  to  be  a  brave  man.  W^hen  in  battle,  he  woidd  plant  his  stick 
in  the  ground  and  thereafter  would  not  flee  unless  it  was  taken  out  by  some- 
one else. 

Berries.* 

Every  member  had  a  rattle,  originally  of  rawhide  and  of  either  spherical 
or  square  shape,  but  later  baking-powder  cans  were  used.  There  were  two 
leaders  with  sticks.  People  of  other  societies  might  attend  while  they 
recited  their  deeds.  At  the  last  part  of  their  song  the  Berries,  as  well  as 
the  tseta'nm&,  would  raise  their  rattles  aloft  and  shake  them. 

The  Berries  had  one  arrow  (z6'bo)  as  long  as  a  spear.  In  recent  times 
Ha'nguL  made  one  because  his  grandfather  had  had  one.  Since  he  had  it, 
it  came  to  belong  to  the  Berry  society.  Only  one  man  had  it;  if  he  died, 
some  other  member  would  get  a  similar  badge,  the  original  being  buried 
with  the  owner.  In  battle  the  owner  stuck  it  into  the  ground  and  then 
was  pledged  to  stand  there  unless  released  by  some  one  else.  The  arrow 
was  decorated  with  reddened  eagle  feathers  and  the  entire  shaft  was  painted 
red. 

Q'o'l'TSE'fjKO. 

The  exact  meaning  of  this  n^ative  term  could  not  be  ascertained.     In  his 

« 

lists  Mr.  Mooney  renders  it  "Chief  Dogs"  and  "Real  or  Principal  Dogs"^ 

^  Mr.  Moooey  Iraiulates  "Skunkherries."  and  givesi  another  native  name  rendered  "Crazy 
Horwn." 

>  Handbook.  I.  862;   Mooney,  (b).  230. 
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(?).     In  his  Kiowa  glossary,  however,  he  explains  that:  — 

the  name  seems  to  m^an  "  Kiowa  horses''  from  Gdr4  or  Kdr4  and  tsefi.  Identical  with 
the  "horse"  and  "big  horse,"  military  orders  of  the  Kiowa  and  Kiowa  Apache, 
respectively,  as  given  by  Clark.* 

Martinez,  like  Clark's  informant,  translated  the  word  as  "Horses"  with 
some  additional  honorific  epithet,  possibly  connected  with  the  office  of 
scout.  A  corresponding  difficulty  as  to  the  meaning  of  society  designations 
has  been  noted  among  the  Mandan  (this  volume,  pp.  302,  306,  317).  Com-  . 
parison  of  the  Kiowa  society  with  the  (Big)  Dog  societies  of  other  Plains 
tribes  certainly  seems  to  show  that  it  is  historically  connected  with  them. 
In  further  justification  of  Mr.  Mooney's  rendering  may  be  cited  the  origin 
myth  obtained  by  him.  According  to  this,  the  founder  experienced  a 
vision  of  warriors  equipped  in  the  manner  since  adopted  by  the  society 
and  accompanied  by  a  dog,  which  told  the  visionary  that  he,  also  being  a 
dog,  should  make  a  noise  like  one  and  sing  a  dog  song. 

As  already  stated,  members  of  this  organization  were  expected  to  be 
especially  brave;  accordingly,  they  enjoyed  greater  prestige  than  other 
societies.  In  age  they  ranged  from  about  25  upward.  Mr.  Mooney's 
positive  statement  that  the  membership  was  definitely  limited  to  ten  is  en- 
titled to  take  precedence  of  my  data  since  he  doubtless' had  an  opportunity* 
of  securing  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  while  I  was  only  able  to  inter- 
view three  informants.  Novices  were  not  allowed  to  enter  in  the  uncere- 
monious manner  characteristic  of  the  other  societies:  one  of  the  two  leadenj 
would  approach  the  individual  chosen  with  a  pipe  and  thus  force  him  to 
join.  If  a  member  felt  too  old  to  go  to  war,  he  would  similarly  put  his  pipe 
into  the  hand  of  a  younger  man,  who  was  thus  obliged  to  become  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  organization.  Mr.  Mooney  tells  us  that  in  such  a  case  the 
new  member  presented  his  predecessor  with  blankets  or  other  property. 

The  distinctive  badge  of  membership  was  a  sash  (q'o'i'tse^+ota),  about 
six  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  drag  along  the  ground;  it  was  made  of 
rawhide,  buckskin,  or  red  cloth.  When  these  emblems  became  old,  there 
was  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  ones,  which  took  four  or  fivt* 
days.  For  his  sash  and  other  regalia  each  member  had  a  medicine  bag 
from  which  they  were  on]y  taken  in  war  or  when  their  dance  was  performed. 
In  a  war  it  was  a  member's  duty  to  sing  the  song  of  his  society,  fasten  hLs 
sash  to  the  earth  with  a  spear  and  thereafter  to  stand  his  ground  regardless 
of  consequences;  anyone  who  fled  lost  his  prestige  and  membership  unless 
he  had  been  released  by  some  other  man.     Mr.  Mooney  distinguishes  three 
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types  of  sash, —  the  leader's*  emblem,  which  was  of  elkskin  colored  black; 
three  emblems  of  red  cloth;  and  six  of  elkskin  dyed  red.*  He  states  further 
that  a  member  might  lend  his  sash  to  another  man,  more  particularly  to  a 
younger  comrade,  either  in  camp  or  even  on  less  important  war  expeditions^ 
but  on  the  more  important  raids  he  was  obliged  to  wear  it  himself  lest  he 
be  regarded  as  a  coward. 

The  ceremonial  paint  of  this  organization  was  red,  which  was  used  all 
over  the  face  and  clothes,  including  the  moccasins,  and  also  on  their  feathers. 
The  leaders,  unlike  those  of  other  societies,  did  not  carry  flat  sticks,  but  had 
reddened  dewclaw  rattles,  the  dewclaws  being  attached  to  the  handle  of  the 
rawhide  sphere.  Martinez  declares  that  the  rawhide  was  obligatory,  no 
modem  equivalent  being  permitted.'  In  addition  to  these  instruments 
drums  were  used  at  a  dance,  and  the  performers  also  blew  eagle  bone 
whistles,  painted  red.     The  dance  step  was  slow. 

In  battle  and  during  a  dance  the  members  used  backward  speech.  For 
example,  they  would  say,  "  I  am  going  to  run  away."  "  We  do  not  want  a 
feast  yet,"  when  they  meant  the  contrary'.  During  a  buffalo  hunt  they 
might  act  as  police  like  the  other  organizations. 


WOMEN'S  SOCIETIES. 

There  was  an  Old  Women  society  (tsaiietsu'^yu'p)  and  a  Bear  society 
(o'^na'atema).  The  latter  had  very  few  members,  only  about  ten  or  eleven. 
Some  members  were  old,  some  were  young.  A  few  women,  including  Charlie 
Fa^to'^i's  grandmother,  belonged  to  both. 

The  Old  Women  were  not  all  old,  though  none  was  young.  There  were 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  of  them.  They  selected  their  daughters  or  other 
close  kinswomen  for  successors;  this  also  applies  to  the  Bears.  A  woman 
made  a  feast  four  times  before  becoming  a  member.  The  Old  Women 
danced  round  in  a  circle,  and  had  a  drum.  In  marching,  one  leader  was  in 
front,  another  in  the  rear.  The  Bears  merely  imitated  the  motions  of  bears 
with  their  hands.  They  did  not  allow  any  outsider  to  come  in  when  they 
had  a  dance. 

If  a  man  started  out  for  war  he  prayed  to  the  Old  Women,  saying  that 


^  Aooordinc  to  Mr.  Moooey  there  wa«  only  ooe  leader. 
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TVr  tu'»if:  titxssm^uA  ctf  wntFng  and  drasasi: 
««n^  iir|Tttttod  OD  tfa^  gmozMi  m  a  drde.    The 
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y<MnipKh  man  eirculat«d  the  pipe  from  vbich  eacli  in  nmi  took  two  or  three 
and  thifi  tffnrmtmx  ended.' 


OTHER  DANCES. 


Thif  join  fiance,  of  which  several  accounts  are  a^-ailable,'  falls  outside  the 
^ir#pe  of  thin  volume. 

The  grasH  dance  was  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Dakota  about 
fifte<;n  years  ago,  but  as  Sitting-buH's  name  was  mentioned  in  this  connection 
my  informant  9eext\»  to  have  erred  by  a  decade  and  to  have  had  in  mind 
the  ghr>i»t  dance,  which  the  Kiowa  first  performed  in  1890.'  Mr.  Mooney 
mentioas  a  dance  resembling  the  Omaha  dance,  in  which  only  two  men 
ufrtually  participate  and  adopt  a  child  of  another  tribe  during  a  tribal  \nsit.^ 

In  the  buffalo  dance  (po°^qiiEn)  any  of  the  societies  might  join.  It 
was  a  sort  of  war  dance  and  they  performed  it  only  before  setting  out  on  an 
expc'ilition.  \Var4>onnets  were  worn,  and  the  participants  carried  shields, 
Hpears,  and  arrows.     They  would  recite  their  martial  exploits. 

()f  greater  comparative  interest  is  the  gwuda^Tce,  War  Singing.     The 
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night  before  starting  on  a  war  expedition  the  whole  company  of  warriors 
assembled  and  any  woman  might  join,  but  men  only  if  they  intended  to  go 
along.  They  got  a  big  buffalo  rawhide,  then  all  participants  took  hold  of  it, 
and  beat  it  with  sticks,  at  the  same  time  singing  a  war  song  and  marching 
through  the  entire  camp.  After  they  had  passed  through  camp,  they 
halted  to  smoke,  then  continued  the  parade,  possibly  until  daylight.  My 
informant  stated  that  this  performance  was  shared  by  the  Comanche.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  recorded  it  among  this  people,^  as  well  as  in  other  tribes. 
Battey  observed  an  apparently  related  performance  in  connection  with 
the  sun  dance,  after  the  lodge  had  been  erected: — 

In  the  afternoon,  a  party  of  a  dozen  or  more  warriors  and  braves  proceeded  to  the 
medicine  house,  followed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  encampment. 
They  were  highly  painted,  and  wore  shirts  only,  with  head-dresses  of  feathers  which 
extended  down  the  backs  to  the  ground,  and  were  kept  in  their  proper  places  by  means 
of  an  ornamented  strap  clasping  the  waist.  Some  of  them  had  long  horns  attached 
to  their  head-dresses.  They  were  armeH  with  lances  and  revolvers,  and  carrying  a 
couple  of  long  poles  mounted  from  end  to  end  with  feathers,  the  one  white  and  the 
other  black.     They  also  bore  shields  highly  ornamented  with  paint,  feathers,  and  hair. 

They  took  their  station  upon  the  side  opposite  the  entrance,  the  musicians 
standing  behind  them. 

Many  old  women  occupied  a  position  to  the  right  and  near  the  entrance,  who  set 
up  a  tremulous  shrieking;  the  drums  began  to  beat,  and  the  dance  began,  the  party 
above  described  only  participating  in  it. 

They  at  first  slowly  advanced  towards  the  central  post,  followed  by  the  musicians 
several  of  whom  carried  a  side  of  raw  hide  (dried),  which  was  beaten  upon  with  sticks, 
making  about  as  much  music  as  to  beat  upon  the  sole  of  an  old  shoe,  while  the  drums, 
the  voices  of  the  women,  and  the  rattling  of  pebbles  in  instruments  of  raw  hide 
filled  out  the  choir. 

After  slowly  advancing  nearly  to  the  central  post,  they  retired  backward,  again 
advanced,  a  little  farther  than  before;  this  was  repeated  several  times,  each  time 
advancing  a  little  farther,  until  they  crowded  upon  the  spectators,  drew  their  revolv- 
ers, and  discharged  them  into  the  air. 

Soon  after,  the  women  rushed  forward  with  a  shrieking  yell,  threw  their  blankets 
violently  upon  the  ground,  at  the  feet  of  the  retiring  dancers,  snatched  them  up  with 
the  same  tremulous  shriek  that  had  been  before  produced,  and  retired;  which  closed 
this  part  of  the  entertainment.  The  ornamented  shields  used  on  this  occasion  were 
afterwards  hung  up  with  the  medicine.* 

When  a  war  party  returned  with  a  scalp,  there  was  rejoicing  and  the 
women  came  to  take  part  in  the  scalp  dance.  Both  sexes  might  either  go 
round  in  a  circle  for  this  performance  or  face  each  other  in  rows.  A  scalp 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  was  put  on  a  stick  and  carried 
by  one  of  the  women.  The  dance  was  danced  every  day  for  about  a  month, 
then  the  scalps  were  stowed  away  in  medicine  bags. 

t  Thw  volume.  811,  820.  834. 
«  Battey.  170-172. 
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PREFACE. 

In  the  preceding  divisions  of  this  volume  have  been  presented  such 
concrete  data  as  came  to  hand  on  akicita  societies,  dancing  associations, 
etc.  The  primary  object  in  every  case  was  to  secure  first  hand  information 
on  organizations  of  the  akicita  type,  but  except  where  the  cultures  were 
very  complex  the  inquiry  was  extended  to  all  organizations  and  associations. 
In  the  main,  the  latter  are  of  two  kinds,  general  dancing  associations  and 
shamanistic  performances. 

Now,  as  we  turn  to  a  comparative  r&umi  of  these- successive  tribal 
studies,  we  may  best  begin  with  the  minor  organizations,  leaving  the  akicita 
group  to  the  last.  We  do  not  consider  that  this  brief  paper  exhausts  the 
subject,  but  offer  it  as  a  suggestion  of  the  possibilities  contained  therein. 

June,  1916. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  concluding  sections  of  this  volume  we  shall  consider  some  of  the 
intertribal  problems  suggested  by  a  comparative  view  of  the  data  at  hand. 
Our  chief  task  is  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  societies  closely  resem- 
bling the  akicita  and  political  organizations  described  in  the  first  paper  of 
this  volume,  but  before  proceeding  with  them  it  seems  advisable  to  discuss 
certain  other  organizations  to  which  we  have  given  minor  consideration. 

If  the  reader  glances  over  the  tables  of  contents  for  the  preceding  papers, 
he  will  note  the  frequent  segregation  of  two  kinds  of  associations:  those 
whose  chief  function  is  entertainment  and  those  of  a  serious  character  in  so 
far  as  they  are  shamanistic.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  minor  topics  are 
very  unsymmetrically  treated  in  the  several  papers.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
practical  considerations  and  in  part  to  the  varying  interests  of  the  contribu- 
tors. Yet,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  case^  where  they  have  been  reported  upon, 
these  social  and  shamanistic  associations  make  clear  the  function  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  akicita  group.  Hence,  as  preliminary  to  the  final  discussion, 
and  for  the  sake  of  defining  a  problem  still  demanding  field-study,  we  shall 
review  the  data  on  these  two  groups  of  organizations. 
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SHAMANISTIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  shamanistic  organization  of  the  Pawnee  far  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  tribe  we  have  investigated  (GOO).  First,  we  have  groups  of  organized 
shamans  and  then  a  general  ceremony  into  which  these  are  organized  and 
which  has  a  governing  body  controlling  admission,  etc.  The  dominant 
feature  of  these  associations  is  shamanistic  performances,  an  art  in  which 
the  Pawnee  take  high  rank.*  While  we  have  no  positive  data  as  to  the 
former  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  shamanistic  development,  there  are  some 
indications  that  they  once  also  ranked  high.  The  late  Joseph  Kipp,  a  son 
by  a  Mandan  woman  of  the  Kipp  who  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Clark  when 
Maximilian  spent  the  winter  there,  once  gave  the  writer  an  account  of  the 
shamanistic  feats  he  saw  when  a  boy.  If  these  are  taken  at  their  face  value, 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  also  had  a  highly  systema- 
tized shamanistic  system,  but  since  there  are  no  other  data,  this  can  be  no 
more  than  a  conjecture. 

While  the  Oglala  (81)  have  no  series  of  distinctly  shamanistic  associa- 
tions, they  do  have  in  their  dream  cult  system  something  strikingly  like  the 
Pawnee  scheme.  This  is  apparently  less  develop>ed  among  the  Eastern 
Dakota.  Among  the  Crow  and  Assiniboine  it  is  wanting,  but  in  the 
fragmentary  notes  for  the  Ponca,  we  have  a  strong  suggestion  of  the  Pawnee 
type  (792).  While  the  Iowa  and  Omaha  have  some  of  these  same  cult-like 
associations,  they  seem  much  more  divergent  than  those  of  the  Ponca  and 
Oglala.  When  we  turn  to  the  Algonkin  and  Shoshonean  tribes  of  the  Plains 
such  organization  is  conspicuously  absent,  shamanism  being  less  intense 
and  entirely  individual. 

It  is  suggestive  that  the  Ponca  are  more  like  the  Pawnee  than  are  the 
Oglala,  but  that  all  three  are  decidedly  different  from  the  other  tribes  of 
the  area  in  that  their  shamanistic  activities  are  systematized.  The  geo- 
graphical continuity  of  these  three  tribes  and  the  decline  in  intensity  as  we 
pass  from  the  Pawnee  through  the  Ponca  to  the  Oglala,  may  be  more  than 
accidental,  or  due  to  diffusion. 

In  this  connection  we  may  examine  certain  specific  features  of  Pawnee 
shamanism.  One  fundamental  conception  is  the  renewing  ceremony  at 
the  first  thunder  in  the  spring  (600)  which  prevails  in  all  Pawnee  organiza- 
tions and  rituals.  In  their  societies  it  takes  the  form  of  lance  renewals. 
These  are  prominent  features  of  the  akicita  societies  of  the  Oglala,  as  also 
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of  the  Crow  (160),  while  they  occur  in  some  Blackfoot  societies.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  some  kind  of  a  reorganization  in  the  spring  is  the 
rule  among  all  tribes  having  akicita  societies;  yet  the  significant  point  is, 
that  so  far,  we  find  that  it  is  only  among  the  Pawnee  that  the  renewal 
concept  is  fundamental.  Among  the  Oglala  it  is  a  characteristic  of  lance- 
bearing  societies.  In  the  case  of  the  Blackfoot  (425)  such  renewal  occurs 
in  a  few  societies  and  again  in  the  rituals  of  certain  bundles.  Thus  as  we 
leave  the  Pawnee,  renewal  activities  rapidly  dwindle  away  to  the  more 
general  concept  of  a  mere  reorganization  of  the  societies  in  the  spring. 

One  specific  shamanistic  feat  has  a  wide  distribution,  viz.,  the  handling 
of  fire  and  boiling  liquids.  The  latter  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  heyoka 
cults  of  the  Siouan  tribes  (85,  113,  789)  but  is  also  the  prominent  feature  of 
a  Pawnee  shamanistic  organization  (608).  Yet,  one  important  difference 
appears  in  the  conceptions  underlying  the  two,  for  while  the  heyoka  use  of 
the  trick  is  to  exemplify  the  cult's  anti-natural  and  absurd  character,  it  is 
used  by  the  Pawnee  as  s^inbolic.  Thus,  "  the  term  iruska  has  a  symbolic 
or  double  meaning.  The  idea  is  literally  'the  fire  is  in  me'  and  the  sym- 
bolic meaning  is  that '  I  can  extinguish  the  life  in  the  fire,'  or  can  overcome 
the  powers  of  other  medicines"  (608).  Again  among  the  Dakota  the  trick 
is  definitely  associated  with  the  thunder,  whereas  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Pawnee.  The  fact  that  the  trick  is  everywhere  performed  in  the  same  way 
is  a  strong  argument  for  a  single  origin  and  its  distribution  points  clearly  to 
either  a  Pawnee  or  Siouan  tribe. 

The  other  form  the  trick  takes  is  fire-walking  as  seen  in  the  Eastern 
Dakota  ceremony  (126)  and  also  among  the  Arapaho,  Gros  Ventre,  and 
Cheyenne.  This  again  occurs  without  essential  variation  among  the 
Oglala  (29),  the  Hidatsa,  and  Mandan  (252,  308).  In  the  latter  it  occurs 
in  association  with  the  heyoka  trick  but  in  the  two  former  is  disassociated. 
Again,  in  the  Pawnee  iruska  (609)  the  candidates  were  thrown  on  the  fire 
as  well  as  subjected  to  the  heyoka  test.  Since  the  method  of  protecting 
the  hands  and  feet  is  the  same  as  in  the  heyoka  test,  it  is  fair  to  assume  a 
common  origin  to  all  these  tricks.  This  again  raises  the  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  originators. 

The  Pawnee  name  for  this  shamanistic  conception  is  iruska.  The 
Omaha  have  hethushkat  the  Iowa  helocka  (Catlin  spells  it  Eh-Ros-Ka),  the 
Kansa,  helucka,  the  Ponca,  helocka,  and  the  Dakota,  heyoka.  The  similarity 
to  the  Pawnee  term  is  obvious. 

The  study  of  the  iruska  will  be  no  simple  task  for  it  is  widely  diffused 
and  has  passed  through  several  transitions.  Assuming  that  the  Arikara 
were  once  a  part  of  the  Pawnee,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  their  hot  dance 
containing  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  iruska  (669).    We  also  find  good 
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evidence  that  the  Hidatsa  (252)  got  the  same  dance  from  the  Ankara  and 
the  presumption  is  that  the  Mandan  (308)  did  also.  Thus  the  suggestion 
is  for  the  Pawnee  origin  of  the  ceremony.  So  far  as  the  data  go  the  fire 
tricks  were  not  a  part  of  the  Omaha,  the  Iowa  (694),  or  the  Kansa  (755) 
ceremony  of  this  name.  Unfortunately,  we  lack  good  data  for  the  older 
form  of  this  ceremony  among  the  Osage  but  it  seems  to  have  resembled  the 
Omaha.  Yet  the  Iowa  had  a  separate  dance  in  which  the  heyoka  trick  was 
performed  (702),  but  this  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  helocka,  from  which 
it  seems  probable  that  this  "fire  dance"  (702)  is  an  old  form  corresponding 
to  the  iruska  of  the  Pawnee.  The  Oglala  have  a  form  of  the  iruska  which 
they  claim  came  from  the  Pawnee  through  the  Omaha  not  over  fifty  years 
ago  (48).  The  heyoka  trick  is  mentioned  in  the  origin  narrative  (49),  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  figured  in  the  ceremony.  The  Ponca  claim  to  have 
taken  the  society  from  the  Sioux  (784),  probably  the  Oglala,  and  passed  it 
on  to  the  Kansa  (755).  Now  it  should  be  noted  that  we  have  two  forms  of 
this  iruska  ceremony:  the  older  represented  by  the  Pawnee  iruska,  the 
Arikara,  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  hot  dance,  and  the  Iowa  fire  dance,  in  all  of 
which  the  fire  tricks  occur;  the  more  modem  forms  are  generally  known  as 
grass  dances  which  have  practically  all  the  other  features  of  the  older  cere- 
mony. 

Our  problem  now  narrows  down  to  the  question  of  historical  connection 
between  the  heyoka  and  the  iruska.  In  the  first  place  we  note  a  peculiar 
statement  about  the  Arikara  hot  dance.  They  also  danced  an  elk  dance  and 
"tried  to  mimic  all  the  animals"  (668). 

Now  the  Oglala  heyoka  and  elk  cult  usually  appeared  together  (88)  and  in 
fact  all  the  animal  cults  tended  to  dance  together  in  one  great  fSte  (95)  at 
which  time  they  masqueraded  according  to  their  respective  cult  animals. 
Some  supplementary  unpublished  data  we  have  make  this  clear.  The 
parallel  is  striking  and  at  once  suggests  common  origin.  We  have  previously 
noted  the  similarity  between  the  shamanistic  organization  of  the  Pawnee 
and  the  Dakota,  but  note  that  in  the  great  shamanistic  ceremony  of  the 
Skidi,  "  All  medicinemen  are  supposed  to  derive  their  powers  from  living 
creatures  and  their  booths  are  spoken  of  as  animal  lodges.  In  this  proces- 
sion each  man  costumes  himself  so  as  to  represent  his  animal  mentor,  often 
in  very  realistic  fashion"  (603).  Dr.  Lowie  has  identified  the  Arikara  hot 
dance  with  the  Pawnee  iruska  (669) .  Then  the  Pawnee  say  that "  Originally » 
the  society  consisted  of  leaders  of  various  animal  medicine  societies"  (608). 
Thus  we  have  a  very  strong  case  for  the  diffusion  of  a  specific  shamanistic 
organization  between  the  Dakota,  Pawnee,  and  Arikara.  Since  this  or- 
ganization is  very  strong  among  the  Pawnee  and  very  weak  among  the 
Eastern  Dakota  (1 13)  we  must  assume  that  the  Pawnee  were  the  originators. 
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Yet  when  we  turn  from  the  organization  to  the  specific  fire  trick  we  find  a 
somewhat  different  condition.  In  addition  to  the  distribution  previously 
noted,  it  is  found  among  the  shamanistic  feats  of  some  Central  Algonkin 
tribes  (505).  Its  geographical  center  thus  rests  with  the  Siouan  tribes  and 
particularly  the  Eastern  Dakota. 

At  this  point  a  digression  may  be  made  to  express  our  conception  of  the 
method  applicable  to  such  problems  of  origin.  It  is  well  nigh  hopeless  to 
determine  from  whence  the  first  suggestion  as  to  the  fire  trick  came.  Sug- 
gestions rain  in  upon  people  everywhere,  but  only  now  and  then  do  they  find 
a  footing  in  their  culture  complex.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  of  little 
moment  from  where  the  suggestion  came.  What  we  are  seeking  in  this 
case  is  to  locate  the  group  in  which  the  fire  trick  was  first  used  as  the  funda- 
mental feature  of  a  ceremonial  complex.  To  this  the  Eastern  Dakota  can 
make  a  strong  circumstantial  claim. 

For  a  better  insight  into  this  problem  we  must  examine  the  data  for  the 
origin  of  the  older  form  of  Pawnee  iruska.  Two  striking  objective  features 
of  this  ceremony  are  the  well-known  headdress  of  roached  deer  hair  and  the 
crow-belt.  These  come  into  the  Omaha  ceremony  incidentally,  because  the 
headdress  and  the  crow-belt  were  war  honors  and  the  participation  of  their 
owners  would  automatically  bring  them  into  the  ceremony.  A  similar 
condition  held  for  the  Iowa  (695)  and  presmnably  for  the  Osage.  Among 
the  Pawnee,  on  the  other  hand,  these  regalia  distinctly  belonged  to  the 
iruska  ceremony.  Further,  among  the  Omaha  the  hethuska  ceremony  is 
decidedly  like  a  war  dance.^  This  war  function  is  in  keeping  with  the  en- 
trance of  various  warrior  organizations  with  their  insignia.  These  war 
associations  occur  in  the  Iowa,  especially  in  Catlin's  older  account  (696)  and 
are  also  conspicuous  in  the  Pawnee  ceremony.  One  must  therefore  assume 
that  the  most  probable  thing  is  that  the  warlike  features  of  the  Pawnee 
iruska  came  from  the  Omaha,  Iowa,  or  Osage.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  the 
fire  trick  is  not  a  part  of  the  Omaha  ceremony  and,  except  for  the  doubtful 
case  of  the  older  ceremony,  not  known  to  the  Iowa.  Our  previous  outline 
of  the  distribution  of  the  iruska  shows  that  the  Pawnee  stand  out  clearly 
as  the  group  originally  associating  these  warlike  characters  with  the  fire 
trick  and  animal  guardians.  Then  the  fact  that  these  last  conceptions  are 
found  strongly  developed  in  the  Dakota  without  the  other  associated  con- 
cepts indicates  that  the  Pawnee  did  not  originate  the  fire  trick. 


1  Mifls  Fletcher,  (g).  states  that  the  Omaha  hethuska  la  supposed  to  be  a  derlratlve  of 
the  old  ChleCi*  society,  entrance  into  which  was  by  graded  war  honors.  It  was  in  this 
Chiefs*  society  that  a  special  song  of  praise  was  given  to  each  distinguished  member. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  the  Omaha  war  dance  complex  consisted  of  honor  quallflcations. 
indlTldual  songs,  crow  belts,  and  roached  headdresses.  aU  of  which  enter  into  the  typical 
Iruska  ritual. 
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The  serving  of  dog  flesh  is  an  important  point  in  this  connection.  It  is 
chiefly  among  the  Dakota  that  a  high  ceremonial  value  is  attached  to  the 
flesh  of  the  dog.  It  was  used  in  heyoka  performances  but  also  in  all  other 
serious  affairs.  It  appears  in  the  Skidi  iruska  feast  but  is  otherwise  not  a 
feature  of  Pawnee  ceremonies.  This  is  an  additional  point  in  support  of 
the  Dakota  origin  for  the  fire  trick  in  the  iruska. 


THE  GRASS  DANCE. 

At  this  point  in  our  analysis  we  may  profitably  shift  our  attention  to  the 
modem  forms  of  the  iruska  ceremony,  generally  known  as  the  Omaha  dance, 
or  grass  dance.  A  resume  of  the  preceding  accounts  will  show  it  to  be  a 
ceremony  of  some  complexity,  possessing  an  organization  justifying  its 
classification  as  a  society.  At  least  it  has  a  definite  leadership,  a  variable 
number  of  special  ofiicers  with  particular  duties  and  distinctive  regalia, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  lay  members.  Its  function  is  everywhere 
chiefly  social  and  its  meetings  are  distinctly  social  gatherings.  This  should 
not  be  taken  as  denying  the  existence  of  serious  ceremonial  elements,  but 
as  asserting  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  grass  dance,  in  contrast 
to  the  iruska. 

The  personnel  of  the  organization  is  generally  a  leader  and  next  in  rank 
are  the  custodians  of  the  crow-belts.  Among  other  special  ofiicers  are  the 
pipe  keepers,  food  servers,  whip  bearers,  a  whistle  bearer,  sword  bearers, 
heralds,  drummers,  singers,  and  servants. 

The  most  distinctive  regalia  are  a  crow-belt  (feather  bustle),  a  roached 
headdress  of  deer  hair,  a  food  stick  or  spoon,  a  large  drum  suspended  hori- 
zontally, a  whip,  a  sword,  and  a  whistle.  To  this  may  be  added  a  dancing 
house  of  definite  form  (200).  The  available  data  on  the  grass  dance  enable 
us  to  give  the  distribution  and  variants  for  the  Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre, 
Assiniboine,  Crow,  Teton  (Dakota),  Omaha,  Iowa,  Ponca,  Kansa,  Hidatsa, 
Pawnee,  Arikara,  Arapaho,  Menomini,  and  Ojibway.  There  is  fragmentary 
but  unsatisfactory  data  for  the  Plains-Cree,  Plains-Ojibway,  Shoshone, 
Winnebago,  Cheyenne,  Flathead,  Kiowa,  Osage,  and  Oto.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  some  of  the  adjoining  tribes  can  be  added  to  this  list,  but  this 
is  suflSciently  extensive  for  our  purpose.  Returning  to  the  tribes  for  which 
we  have  full  data,  we  find  the  crow-belt  in  all.  The  number  of  belts  varies 
from  two  to  eight  but  is  fixed  for  each  tribe  and  is  relatively  small  when 
compared  to  the  membership.    These  are  everywhere  the  most  important 
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parts  of  the  regalia.  Among  the  less  known  tribes  we  have  vague  but 
inferential  suggestions  of  their  use  by  the  Kiowa,  Oto,  and  Plains-Ojibway. 
These  belts  are  worn  in  dancing,  usually  by  particular  individuals,  but  in 
some  cases  one  or  more  of  them  are  danced  with  by  the  members  in  rotation. 
Among  the  Sarsi  and  Blood  (Blackfoot),  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  there  is  one 
crow-belt  invested  with  special  medicine  attributes  giving  it  a  very  sacred 
character.  In  fact,  the  tendency  everywhere  seems  to  have  been  toward 
investing  these  belts  with  medicine  attributes.  The  vague  data  from  the 
Plains-Ojibway  suggest  that  in  their  grass  dance,  the  belts  were  never  used 
but  merely  hung  up  in  the  dancing  house. 

All  members  wore  a  peculiar  roached  headdress  made  of  hair  taken  from 
the  tails  of  deer.  One  or  more  standing  eagle  feathers  was  sometimes  added. 
It  was  used  by  all  except  the  Sarsi,  Crow,  Arapaho,  Menomini,  and  Ojibway. 
Its  distribution  among  the  second  group  of  less  known  tribes  is  not  known. 

A  highly  decorated  pointed  stick  and  a  similarly  conspicuous  spoon,  one 
or  both,  are  the  badges  of  the  ceremonial  food  servers.  The  spoon  is  found 
among  the  Gros  Ventre,  Assiniboine,  Teton,  and  Arapaho;  the  stick,  or 
"fork,"  among  the  Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre,  Crow,  and  Omaha. 

One  large  drum  is  used  by  all  in  the  first  group,  without  exception.  In 
the  second  group,  (the  one  with  less  data)  it  is  reported  for  the  Shoshone. 
Formerly,  a  section  from  the  trunk  of  a  cottonwood  tree  was  taken  for  the 
body  of  the  drum,  which  was  double-headed;  now,  this  drum  is  usually 
made  by  heading  up  a  factory-made  wooden  wash  tub.  In  use  the  drum 
is  suspended  in  a  horizontal  position  from  four  ornamented  stakes.  Among 
the  Menomini  and  Ojibway  this  drum  is  invested  with  medicine  attributes 
and  generally  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  object  of  all.  Also  the  Santee 
and  Hidatsa  consider  the  drumkeeper  the  ranking  officer  of  the  dance. 

One  or  more  officials  bear  ornamental  whips  for  driving  the  dancers, 
among  the  Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre,  Assinil)oine,  Crow,  Hidatsa, 
Arapaho,  Kansa,  Ponca,  and  Shoshone. 

In  recent  years,  at  least,  a  United  States  Army  sword  or  a  saber  is  a  part 
of  the  regalia,  in  some  cases  two  of  them  are  provided.*  When  the  dancers 
are  at  rest,  the  swords  are  stuck  into  the  ground  in  front  of  their  bearers. 
They  are  used  by  the  Teton,  Sarsi,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Blackfoot. 

A  special  whistle  is  found  among  the  Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre, 
Assiniboine,  Teton,  and  Arapaho. 

Among  other  objects  may  be  mentioned  a  special  ax  or  tomahawk 
(Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Teton) ;  a  shield  (Sarsi  and  Gros  Ventre) ; 
feather  bonnets  (Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Crow,  Omaha,  and  Plains-Cree),  in  some 


>  See  p.  630. 
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cases  worn  by  women  only;  a  bird-headed  stick  (Crow  and  Shoshone); 
a  large  hoop  (Plains-Cree  and  Plains-Ojibway) ;  and  special  pipes  (Black- 
foot,  Gros  Ventre,  Assiniboine,  Omaha,  Menomini,  and  Ojibway).  A 
special  dance  house  of  a  form  resembling  the  framework  of  an  earth-lodge 
was  used  by  the  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre,  Assiniboine,  Crow,  Iowa,  and 
Teton.  The  Arapaho,  Osage,  Kansa,  Ponca,  and  the  Oto  used  a  special 
house  but  no  descriptions  are  at  hand. 

Of  the  more  fundamental  concepts  and  procedures  of  the  ceremony  may 
be  mentioned  the  serving  of  dog  flesh.  In  this  there  are  several  distinct 
performances : — 

1 .  The  scouting  of  the  food  kettle  after  it  has  been  carried  into  the  dance 
house  and  the  counting  of  coup  upon  it  as  if  it  were  an  enemy. 

2.  The  serving  of  small  bits  of  dog  flesh  to  a  few  distinguished  men  by 
the  bearers  of  the  pointed  stick  (the  dog  fork)  or  of  the  ceremonial  spoon. 

3.  Presenting  the  dog  heads  to  the  most  distinguished  men  present  and 
the  counting  of  coups  by  them  over  the  skulls  at  the  end  of  the  feast. 

4.  Gathering  all  the  other  bones  and  passing  them  aroimd  to  be  prayed 
over;  finally  secreting  them  in  some  secure  place. 

Dog  flesh  is  served  by  the  Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre,  Assiniboine, 
Crow,  Santee,  Teton,  Skidi,  Hidatsa,^  Menomini,  and  the  Omaha.  Scouting 
the  kettle  is  found  among  the  Sarsi,  Assiniboine,  Crow,  Teton,  and  Arapaho. 
It  is  not  mentioned  for  the  Blackfoot  and  Gros  V^entre  but  is  implied.  The 
Ojibway  do  not  serve  dog  but  have  the  scouting  feature.^ 

Small  bits  of  food  are  served  by  the  Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre, 
Assiniboine,  Crow,  Hidatsa,  Teton,  Omaha,  and  Pawnee.  The  counting 
of  coups  over  the  dog  skull  are  reported  for  the  Sarsi,  Assiniboine,  Teton, 
Hidatsa,  and  Omaha  and  the  special  ceremonies  for  the  bones  among  the 
Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Teton,  and  Omaha. 

Another  important  feature  is  a  sex  taboo,  or  a  requirement  of  restraint 
for  a  varying  period  before  the  ceremony,  reported  for  the  Blackfoot,  Gros 
Ventre,  Assiniboine,  Crow,  Hidatsa,  Teton,  Arapaho,  Pawnee,  Menomini, 
and  Plains-Ojibway. 

Among  the  Omaha,  Teton,  and  Sarsi  each  member  may  be  assigned  a 
special  song.    That  the  organization  has  distinct  war  functions  is  recog- 

1  In  G.  L.  Wilson's  unpublished  field  notes  is  a  fuU  account  of  the  grass  danoe  for  ttie 
Hidatsa.  It  was  introduced  about  1S71  by  the  Santee  of  Devil's  LAke.  It  had  all  of  the 
typical  features.  The  members  were  mostly  older  men,  but  two  years  later  a  group  of  young 
men  purchased  the  dance  from  the  same  source  and  so  there  were  two  rival  organixatioos. 
The  Informant  stated  that  this  dance  was  a  derivation  of  the  older  Hot  dance,  and  that  the 
two  new  dances  were  known  as  Day  and  Night  Dances.  Afterwards  the  Hidatsa  passed 
both  of  these  to  the  Crow  (200). 

*  Miss  Densmore  reports  that  some  divisions  of  the  Ojibway  have  received  the  dog  fbast 
from  the  Dakota. 
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nized  by  the  Omaha,  Teton,  Iowa,  Kansa,  and  Ponca,  and  its  mythical 
thunder  origin  by  the  Arapaho,  Omaha,  Osage,  and  Teton.  The  lavish 
giving  away  of  presents  is  noted  for  the  Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Crow,  Assiniboine, 
Arapaho,  Ponca,  Iowa,  Kansa,  and  Menomini.  A  special  form  of  renomic- 
ing,  or  "throwing  away"  a  wife  is  found  among  the  Blackfoot,  Crow, 
Assiniboine,  Potawatomi,  Menomini,  Sauk  and  Fox.  Whipping  up  those 
declining  to  dance  is  noted  among  the  Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  and  Gros  Ventre. 

In  such  data  on  distribution  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere 
failure  to  mention  the  existence  of  a  feature  in  a  ceremony  is  not  of  itself 
evidence  of  its  non-existence,  since  it  may  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
observer.    Hence,  we  cannot  be  so  sure  of  oiu*  negative  evidence. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  a  tabulation  of  the  preceding  data  suggests  one 
older  type  of  ceremony  (iruska)  and  two  modem  ones,  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Grass  Dance,  or  Western  type,  Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre, 
Assiniboine,  Crow,  Hidatsa,  Teton,  and  Arapaho.  Perhaps  the  Cheyenne, 
Wind  River  Shoshone,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  will  fall  into  this  group  also. 

2.  The  Dream  Dance,  or  Northeastern  type.  Potawatomi,  Menomini, 
Ojibway,  Iowa,  Winnebago,  Sauk,  Fox,  Kickapoo,  and  possibly  the  Plains- 
Ojibway  and  Plains-Cree. 

3.  The  Iruska,  or  old  Southeastern  type.  Omaha,  Ponca,  Oto,  Osage, 
Iowa,  Kansa,  and  Pawnee. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  this  distribution  is  its  general  agreement 
with  cultiu'al  and  geographical  distinctions.  Our  Western  group  comprises 
in  the  main  the  typical  Plains  tribes,  our  Southeastern  group  is  a  part  of 
the  intermediate  Plains  group,  and  our  Northeastern,  the  typical  Eastern 
Woodland  group.  •  The  peculiarity  of  this  correlation  is  that  in  each  group 
we  find  a  diif erent  form  of  the  dance  and  that  each  form  tends  to  completely 
cover  its  culture  area.  Of  these  types,  the  Western  and  Southeastern  are 
much  more  alike  than  the  Northeastern. 

Thus  the  distinctive  Central  Algonkin  culture  seems  to  have  modified 
the  grass  dance  most.  Hence,  granting  that  the  ceremony  was  distributed 
from  a  single  center,  we  have  what  looks  like  pattern  phenomena,  for  most 
surely  the  uniformity  of  type  in  each  cultural  group  must  be  due  to  influ- 
ences from  within.  We  have,  therefore,  an  analytic  problem,  to  discover 
what  specific  influences  were  responsible  for  the  differentiation  of  these  types. 

As  previously  noted,  the  historic  status  of  th^  distribution  for  the  grass 
dance  canl>e  established  as  beginning  with  the  Dakota  about  1860.  Before 
this  date  the  parent  form  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Omaha,  Ponca, 
Osage,  Iowa,  and  Pawnee.  Among  the  Omaha,  Iowa,  and  Pawnee,  the 
only  ones  from  which  we  have  full  data,  this  seems  to  be  an  old  and  serious 
aifair. 
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The  first  member  of  the  typical  Plains  group  to  take  up  the  grass  dance 
was  the  Teton  division  of  the  Dakota,  though  it  may  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  Yankton  division  a  little  earlier.  According  to  their  owi^  belief  it  was 
taught  them  by  the  Omaha  about  1860.  Among  the  Omaha  only  men  with 
war  records  were  admitted,  or  older  men.  Now  the  Teton  had  two  groups  of 
organizations  for  men,  one  largely  made  up  of  younger  men  and  another 
composed  in  the  main  of  older  men.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  the 
Teton  classing  this  newly  acquired  organization  with  the  older  group.  In 
the  account  of  the  first  forms  of  the  ceremony,  the  taking  of  dog  flesh  from 
the  boiling  kettle  was  performed  preparatory  to  going  to  war,  a  feature 
not  reported  for  the  Omaha,  but  used  by  the  Skidi.^  If  the  Omaha  did  not 
perform  this,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  among  the  Teton  because  it  was 
already  a  regular  feature  of  certain  Dakota  ceremonies:  then  since  the 
Teton  took  over  the  Omaha  idea  of  a  thunder  origin  and  this  boiling  kettle 
trick  (heyoka)  is  among  the  Dakota  also  a  thunder  ceremony,  we  may  have 
but  another  example  of  pattern  phenomena,  the  thunder  concept  suggesting 
the  procedure.  Otherwise,  there  are  no  evidences  of  changes  or  additions 
by  the  Dakota,  the  ceremony  having  been  taken  over  from  the  Omaha 
entire;  except  p>erhaps  the  addition  of  certain  regalia  as  the  whistle,  ax, 
sword,  and  spoon.    From  the  Omaha  account  we  get  no  suggestion  of  these. 

Because  of  geographical  position  the  presumption  is  that  the  Dakota 
passed  the  ceremony  on  to  most  of  the  other  typical  Plains  tribes.  The 
Arapaho  claim  to  have  it  from  them  direct,  while  the  Blackfoot  derived  it  in 
part  from  their  relatives,  the  Crow  and  the  Assiniboine.  Yet  among  the 
borrowing  tribes  we  find  certain  additional  features;  for  example,  large 
ornamental  whips  and  ofiicial  whip  bearers  are  found  among  the  Sarsi, 
Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventre,  Assiniboine,  Crow,  Hidatsa,  Kansa,  Osage,  Ponca 
and  Shoshone.  We  failed  to  connect  these  with  the  Dakota  grass  dance, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  whippers  are  found  in  almost  every  one 
of  their  organizations.  Again  the  Teton  seem  not  to  have  taken  over  the 
pipes  of  the  Omaha  but  something  like  the  Omaha  feature  appears  among 
the  Blackfoot  and  Assiniboine.  Finally,  the  Sarsi,  Blackfoot,  Crow,  and 
Plains-Cree  add  a  few  feather  headdresses  with  which  men  and  sometimes 
women  dance. 

These  are,  however,  but  the  minor  exceptions  and  may  represent  errors 


1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  Pawnee  informants  state  that  the  Omaha  did  not 
learn  how  to  take  meat  from  the  kettle  with  the  bare  hand,  but  used  a  stick.  We  have  called 
attention  to  the  Omaha  having  all  the  other  features  of  the  dog  kettle.  Then  we  note  that 
"  It  is  a  custom  in  the  Hae-thu-ska  Society  to  serve  the  food  with  two  sticks;  If  these  were  not 
provided,  then  the  naked  hand  must  be  thrust  in  the  boiling  pot  to  take  out  the  meat." 
(Fletcher,  (g).  140).  Since  it  is  clear  that  the  sticks  are  always  at  hand  and  the  other  method 
is  known,  we  have  confirmation  of  the  Pawnee  statement. 
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of  observation,  the  general  import  of  the  preceding  data  being  that  there  is 
very  little  in  the  way  of  objective  modification.  So  far  as  we  have  gone 
there  are  no  very  marked  changes  in  form  conformatory  to  prevailing  tribal 
patterns.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  clear  cases  of  adjustment  in  the 
fundamental  conceptions  underlying  the  ceremony.  Thus  we  have  noted 
that  the  Dakota  put  the  grass  dance  among  the  societies  for  older  men  and 
thus  automatically  fixed  the  requirements  of  admission.^  The  Blackfoot 
formerly  treated  all  the  important  regalia  as  medicine  bundles  and  trans« 
ferred  them  in  the  customary  tribal  mode. 

When,  however,  we  leave  the  Plains  Area  and  turn  to  the  Central  Algon- 
kin  group,  the  ceremony  appears  in  an  almost  unrecognizable  form.  Here  it 
is  known  as  the  dreamer's  dance,  but  is  believed  by  Barrett  to  have  come 
from  the  Dakota  about  1880.^  According  to  our  data  a  Potawatomi  for- 
merly living  at  St.  Mary's  mission  was  the  founder  of  the  dreamer's  dance. 
He  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Bausell.  Something  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  he  began  to  introduce  this  dance  and  made  a  strong  effort  to  plant  it 
among  all  the  Oklahoma  tribes.  Little  progress  was  made,  but  the  Oto, 
Ponca,  and  possibly  the  Shawnee  took  it  up.  Later,  Billy  Fawfaw  (Oto) 
dreamed  a  new  form  of  this  dance,  but  it  also  failed  to  materialize  (p.  758). 
However,  the  founders  had  better  success  in  proselyting  among  the  Central 
Algonkin  tribes,  where  it  is  now  very  popular. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  identifying  this  with  the  grass  dance  and  it 
is  clear  from  whence  its  Potawatomi  founder  got  his  ideas.  Among  the 
Menomini,  Ojibway,  Kickapoo,  Sauk,  Fox,  Potawatomi,  and  Iowa  the  drum 
and  pipe  are  given  the  attributes  of  medicine  bundles.  Into  the  ceremony 
is  introduced  the  highly  developed  Central  Algonkin  tribal  procedure  of 
offering  tobacco  and  also  the  calumet  ceremony  with  its  conceptions.  Most 
of  the  regalia  have  been  dropped.  The  explanation  of  this  may  be  that 
among  all  the  tribes  of  the  Plains  Area  we  have  a  series  of  societies  with 
which  the  grass  dance  has  something  in  common;  at  least,  there  is  a  simi- 
larity in  the  generalities  of  regalia.  The  Central  Algonkin,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  have  such  societies  or  regalia.  Hence,  when  they  took  over 
the  grass  dance  they  were  probably  out  of  sympathy  with  many  of  its 
spectacular  features.  For  example,  in  Barrett's  account  of  the  Menomini 
ceremony,  a  visiting  member  undertook  to  dance  in  the  semi-nude  and 
painted  manner  of  the  Plains,  but  was  vigorously  censured  by  the  leaders. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  preceding  we  see  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  uniformity  in  the  grass  dance  we  have  a  geographical  grouping  of 


*  Wilson's  Hidatsa  Informanto  state  that  the  grass  dance  was  first  purchased  by  the 
older  men. 

*  This  date  Is  fixed  by  the  Rev.  Macauley.    See  Hoffman,  160. 
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minor  di£Ferences  and  that  when  we  look  a  little  deeper,  we  find  evidences  of 
pattern  phenomena  in  that  some  dominant  ceremonial  concepts  of  the 
respective  localities  have  been  incorporated  in  the  grass  dance  and  have 
inhibited  the  continuance  of  others.  It  is  also  suggested  that  very  great 
di£Ferences  in  the  culture  of  two  groups  of  people  will  retard  diffusion,  or  at 
least  tend  to  modify  and  obscure  the  identity  of  borrowed  traits.  Finally, 
we  may  suspect  that  the  preceding  differences  in  the  grass  dance  are  due  to 
cultural  differences  in  the  tribes  concerned. 


Conditions  Favoring  Diffusion. 

About  1890  a  fundamental  conception  was  introduced  into  the  Plains 
Area  which  developed  a  ceremonial  procedure  containing  familiar  spiritualis- 
tic phenomena,  giving  us  the  name  ghost  dance.  Owing  to  the  intensity  of 
devotion  among  the  converts  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  dangerous 
militant  phase  in  the  heart  of  the  Plains  Area,  this  ceremony  was  extensively 
investigated.  The  leading  part  in  this  was  taken  by  one  of  our  distinguished 
anthropologists,  from  whose  pen  we  have  one  of  the  most  notable  contribu- 
tions of  that  decade.^  However,  as  soon  as  the  militant  spirit  of  the  Indians 
was  crushed,  the  phenomenon  was  ignored. 

Our  data  for  the  first  time  make  it  clear  that  the  ghost  dance  was  but  one 
of  a  group  of  modem  ceremonies  which  have  since  become  conspicuous 
because  of  their  diffusion.  Among  the  best  known  of  these  are  the  peyote, 
the  hand  game  ceremonies,  and  the  grass  dance  we  are  now  discussing.  Dr. 
Kroeber  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  offer  specific  evidence  of  ghost  dance 
influence  in  the  grass  dance  and  hand  game  ceremonies  of  the  Arapaho  and 
Gros  Ventre.  Quite  recently  Dr.  Barrett  described  the  Central  Algonkin 
form  of  the  grass  dance,  the  ''  dream  dance,"  and  sought  to  connect  it  with 
the  ghost  dance.  It  is  however,  due  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Murie  (630),  that 
we  get  sight  of  the  common  elements  in  all  these  ceremonies. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  historical  data  that  the  grass  dance,  peyote, 
and  hand  game  ceremonies  took  on  their  most  modern  forms  during  the 
decades  preceding  and  following  the  ghost  dance  troubles.  With  these 
should  be  grouped  various  ghost  dance  rituals  and  the  crow-water  ceremonies 
of  the  Blackfoot.  The  ghost  dance  itself  first  appeared  in  Nevada  and 
thence  found  its  way  to  the  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne.  Once  introduced  into 
Oklahoma,  knowledge  of  it  spread  rapidly,  the  unnatural  proximity  of  the 
several  tribes  offering  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  diffusion.  It  is  also 
here  that  the  present  ghost  dance  religion  is  the  most  virile. 

>  Mooney.  (a). 


1 r 

Iowa*     PotawBtomi 
(Drean*  dance) 
(1880) 


bx      Kickapoo      Oto^      Menomini      Ojibway 

Iowa*  Plain&Ojibwa/ 

(1898) 
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At  present  our  best  concrete  data  are  from  the  Pawnee  who  among  their 
several  divisions  support  a  number  of  rituals  for  each  of  these  modem 
ceremonies  (630).  Their  origins  are  all  similar;  an  individual  begins  to 
make  revelations  of  visions  respecting  some  one  of  these  ceremonies  and  by 
accumulation  forms  a  ritual  with  songs.  The  songs  usually  possess  some 
individuality  but  the  ceremonial  procedures  generally  take  forms  already 
developed.  At  the  opportune  time  the  originator  of  this  new  ritual  gathers 
in  supporters  and  begins  to  demonstrate.  Among  other  tribes  whence  we 
have  data  the  conditions  are  similar.  Recently  the  familiar  stick  game 
ceremonies  reached  the  Blackfoot  and  here  again  the  individual  got  his 
sanctions  from  dreams,  but  the  objective  procedure  is  of  the  usual  form. 
In  short,  the  intense  suggestive  character  of  the  early  ghost  dance  cere- 
monies seems  to  have  stimulated  dreams  and  visions  from  which  came 
certain  definite  ceremonial  forms. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  number  of  old  ceremonies  were  revived  in 
new  forms  and  associations.  As  is  well  known,  among  the  fundamental 
concepts  in  the  ghost  dance  are  the  destruction  of  the  present  social  status 
and  the  return  of  the  old  prehistoric  regime  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
As  a  rule  the  prophets  see  Jesus  in  their  visions  and  often  receive  conmiands 
from  him.  At  the  present  time  unmistakable  biblical  elements  appear.* 
As  now  practised  by  the  Pawnee  the  ghost  dance  teaches  Christian  ideals  and ' 
even  uses  the  pictures  of  Jesus  at  the  altar.  The  same  is  true  of  peyote, 
in  one  form  of  which  water  and  food  are  passed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  wine  and  bread  in  the  sacrament.  Dr.  Radin  has  noted  this  presence  of 
Christian  elements  in  the  Winnebago  peyote  and  the  writer  observed  them 
among  the  Dakota.  In  the  grass  dance  ceremonies  such  concepts  are  less 
developed  but  traces  of  them  do  appear.  The  Blackfoot  crow-water  usually 
held  its  meetings  on  Sunday  and  at  times  offered  prayers  to  God.  It  seems 
then  that  a  good  case  is  made  out  for  the  intrusion  into  Indian  culture  of 
certain  religious  ideas  of  European  peoples. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  this  outburst  of  religious  activ- 
ity in  1890  came  in  a  period  of  a  great  economic  readjustment.  The  buffalo 
went  out  by  1880  and  the  Indians  were  closely  confined,  supported  by 
rations  and  urged  to  become  agriculturists.  In  many  cases  these  unfortu- 
nate people  set  doggedly  at  their  difficult  task,  presenting  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  spectacles  of  modem  times.  With  this  new  life  their  social  ideals 
and  machinery  were  decidedly  out  of  joint.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
one  who  came  to  manhood  during  this  period,  many  young  men  were  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  vacuity  of  the  new  life  that  they  took  to  suicide  or  other  less 
direct  ways  of  throwing  their  lives  away.  In  our  opinion  this  status  afforded 
unusual  conditions  for  the  assimilation  and  diffusion  of  new  traits,  and  the 
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somewhat  abnormal  character  of  the  stimulus  should  be  recognized  in  all 
theoretical  discussions  based  upon  this  phenomenon. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  have  bona  fide  examples  of  diffusion  and,  what  is 
more,  cases  in  which  we  can  make  direct  application  of  the  historical  method. 
All  that  was  introduced  into  Indian  culture  were  the  few  conceptions  of  the 
ghost  dance  but  that  these  concepts  were  the  principal  factors  may  be 
doubted.  The  economic  and  social  conditions  we  have  just  enumerated 
seem  the  important  factors,  else  why  should  there  have  been  so  many  other 
new  ceremonies  springing  into  life?  The  important  point  for  us  is  that  there 
was  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  diffusion  and  modernization  of  ceremonies  at 
the  time  the  grass  dance  was  in  full  swing  and  it  was  this  that  carried  it 
along  to  its  present  development. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  it  appears  that  one  great  impetus  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  grass  dance  is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  forming  the 
ghost  dance  and  collateral  movements.  There  is,  however,  an  important 
accidental  factor,  generally  acknowledged  by  the  Indians  themselves  for 
to  this  modem  revival  of  the  grass  dance  the  Dakota  contributed  some 
splendid  songs  and  important  social  features.  These  songs  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  Plains  Indians  and  are  said  to  have  great  individuality.  They 
appeal  particularly  to  young  people  and  as  we  have  noted,  the  great  enthusi- 
*  asm  for  new  ceremonies  came  at  the  time  when  there  were  few  outlets  for 
the  interests  of  young  men.^  It  was  these  songs  and  social  features  that 
seem  to  have  appealed  to  the  Pawnee  (624)  and  led  to  their  borrowing  from 
abroad  a  derivation  of  an  older  ceremony  of  their  own.  In  like  manner, 
the  Iowa  (720)  later  borrowed  the  dreamers'  dance,  as  also  did  the  Kansa 
(758).  The  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  still  held  on  to  their  old  hot  dance,  but 
borrowed  the  grass  dance  from  the  Dakota.  Thus,  we  have  followed  the 
devious  path  of  diffusion  back  and  forth  over  the  Plains  Area.  We  doubt 
if  any  ceremony  presents  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  the  discovery  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  a  ceremonial  trait  is  produced  and  diffused.  We  have 
but  touched  upon  a  few  points  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  there  is 
opportunity  for  more  thorough  investigation.     Many  field-workers   are 


^  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  Plains  ceremonies,  the  songs  are  the 
all  important  parts.  Hence,  it  should  follow  that  the  Dakota  would  be  the  chief  teachers. 
Our  field  notes  show  that  even  where  the  ceremony  was  introduced  by  an  intermediary  the 
tendency  was  sooner  or  later  to  go  to  the  nearest  division  of  the  Dalcota  for  further  song  in- 
struction. Often  in  response  to  an  invitation  a  Dakota  delegation  would  arrive  to  aasiat  In 
conducting  the  singing  and  dancing.  That  even  the  OJibway  dream  dance  enthusiasts 
recognized  the  leadership  of  the  Dakota  is  clear  from  Miss  Densmore's  notes  (Vol.  2.  p.  173> 
where  we  find  the  songs  and  detailed  procedures  of  the  Dakota  ceremony,  said  to  have  come 
directly  from  that  tribe.  Unfortunately,  no  comparative  studies  of  these  songs  have  been 
made,  but  the  suggestion  is  that  here  is  one  of  the  most  important  research  leads  we  have  so 
far  developed. 
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prejudiced  against  these  modem  ceremonies  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do 
not  gather  data  on  them  at  all,  but  we  hope  thb  discussion  will  show  the 
folly  of  such  an  attitude. 

We  have  also  the  suggestion  that  the  ghost  dance  itself  was  but  one 
incident  in  a  diffusion  flux  of  which  the  iruska  complex  is  the  best  index, 
because  the  most  extended.  The  historic  prominence  of  the  ghost  dance  is 
due  to  the  Dakota,  whose  strong  reaction  has  so  occupied  our  attention  as 
to  obscure  the  whole  setting  of  the  phenomenon.  This  sudden  lifting  of  the 
ghost  dance  cult  into  view  about  1890  is  but  the  culmination  of  a  general 
flux  of  trait-complexes,  but  it  is  still  the  same  group,  the  Dakota,  that  gives 
it  the  stamp  of  individuality.  The  chart  for  the  uruska  trait-complex  shows 
the  leading  part  this  group  played  in  the  diffusion  of  the  grass  dance  and 
here  again  we  see  the  touch  of  their  native  genius.  The  indications  are  that 
they  also  projected  the  ancient  heyoka  into  this  whirlpool  of  diffusion  and 
when  it  came  around  to  them  again  were  able  to  send  it  forth  with  a  new 
impetus. 

Conclusion. 

Aside  from  exposing  the  mechanism  of  a  concrete  case  of  culture  trait 
diffusion,  we  have  sought  evidence  for  an  historical  understanding  of  these 
ceremonies.  For  one  thing  we  have  found  historical  connections  between 
certain  shamanistic  practices  and  certain  modem  ceremonies  and  have 
made  very  probable  certain  chronological  relations.  Thus  we  have  as 
fundamental  to  the  present  phenomena  an  old  shamanistic  organization 
among  the  Caddoan  and  Siouan  tribes.  From  our  analysis  it  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  preceding  this  was  a  highly  organized  series  of  animal  mentor 
shamans  among  the  Pawnee  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  spectacular 
shamanistic  trick  with  fire  and  a  boiling  kettle  among  (ne  Dakota.  These 
two  traits  fused  among  the  Skidi  and  Teton  divisions.  Contemporaneously 
among  the  Omaha,  Iowa,  or  Osage  it  was  customary  to  designate  certain 
military  ranks  by  the  headdress  of  roached  deer  hair  and  the  crow-belt, 
which  by  accidental  association  came  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  regalia 
for  the  shamanistic  organization.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Omaha  and 
Osage  in  particular  contributed  some  of  the  spectacular  features  to  the 
Pawnee-Dakota  ceremony  and  in  this  new  form  gave  it  back  to  the  Dakota 
as  a  new  organization.  In  the  meantime,  the  Arikara,  as  a  part  of  the 
Caddoan  group,  carried  the  older  form  of  the  ceremony  to  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  whence  the  name,  if  not  the  substance,  reached  the  Crow.  By 
the  composition  of  some  remarkable  songs  the  Teton-Dakota  gave  the 
Omaha  variant  a  new  impetus  and  passed  it  back  again  to  the  Pawnee, 
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Omaha,  and  other  tribes.  The  Omaha  in  the  first  instance  did  not  take  over 
the  kettle  and  fire  tricks  but  a  somewhat  empty  procedure  with  a  kettle; 
thus  they  passed  over  to  the  Teton  a  form  which  differentiated  the  ceremony 
from  the  older  form  and  which  with  certain  Dakota  modifications  enabled 
the  Omaha,  Pawnee,  Hidatsa,  etc.,  to  take  it  back  later  without  confusing 
it  with  the  parent  organization.  Next  in  time  came  the  impetus  that  led 
to  the  ghost  dance  and  various  revivals  of  old  ceremonies.  Under  this 
influence  the  grass  dance  spread  rapidly  and  the  distinct  form  of  the  Pota- 
watomi  dreamer's  dance  came  as  a  Central  Algonkin  contribution  to  the 
complex.  The  process  of  diffusion  and  transition  is  still  in  full  swing  and 
deserves  close  observation. 

A  retrospect  of  the  history  of  this  trait-complex  shows  that  some  tribes 
received  it  three  times  in  as  many  different  forms  and  in  several  instances 
maintained  two  of  them  simultaneously.  That  many  individuab  were 
conscious  of  the  historic  connections  between  them  is  clear  from  the  state- 
ments of  various  informants.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  have  reduced 
our  historical  data  to  diagrammatic  form.     (See  p.  876.) 

At  the  outset  we  found  that  irrespective  of  chronology  the  different 
forms  of  the  ceremony  correlated  in  a  remarkable  way  with  the  culture 
grouping  of  the  constituent  tribes.  Our  subsequent  analysis  of  its  diffusion 
has  in  the  main  not  obscured  this  correlation.  First,  we  have  the  gross 
fact  that  in  the  main,  the  ceremony  is  confined  to  the  Plains  Area.  Almost 
every  tribe  took  it.  It  is  true  that  it  has  found  its  way  over  the  border  into 
the  fringes  of  two  areas  in  very  recent  years,  but  its  failure  to  go  farther  is 
not  due  to  lack  of  time  for  the  older  form  of  the  ceremony  followed  about 
the  same  path.  Why,  for  example,  did  the  fire  trick  complex  stick  to  the 
Upper  Missouri-Mississippi  Basin?  It  is  quite  probable  that  its  distribu- 
tion was  governed  by  the  flora,  since  a  plant  preparation  was  necessary  to 
the  trick.  On  this  point,  nothing  definite  can  be  stated  until  the  identity 
of  the  plant  has  been  established.  Yet,  this  could  not  apply  to  the  modem 
form  of  the  ceremony  from  which  the  fire  trick  is  absent.  It  must  be  ad* 
mitted,  therefore,  that  whatever  the  cause,  we  have  here  the  work  of  the 
same  factors  that  produce  the  familiar  culture  area  phenomenon.  And,  as 
we  have  previously  noted,  the  most  diverse  variants  of  the  modem  ceremony 
are  found  in  the  west  among  the  Shoshone  and  in  the  east  among  the  Central 
Algonkin  intermediate  group.  Again,  how  comes  it  that  the  Central 
Algonkin  variant,  originated  by  a  Potawatomi,  is  so  far  removed  as  to  be 
almost  imrecognizable?  If  a  mere  coincidence,  it  is  truly  remarkable.  It 
is  far  more  likely  that  we  have  here  a  concrete  example  of  wlDat  may  be 
expected,  if  a  trait  wanders  over  into  a  culture  where  its  pattern  is  a  true 
misfit. 
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Students  of  the  functions  of  the  individual  within  a  culture  group  will 
find  here  some  suggestive  data.  The  Potawatomi  dream  dance  we  know  to 
be  the  creation  of  a  single  individual  and  the  highly  original  Dakota  songs 
in  the  grass  dance  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  single  composer.  We  may 
also  infer  that  the  iruska  was  likewise  conceived  by  a  single  Pawnee  shaman, 
as  the  origin  myth  asserts.  Hence,  this  whole  series  of  ceremonies  from  the 
ancient  heyoka  to  the  latest  social  dance  is  little  more  than  the  successive 
work  of  four  or  five  highly  original  minds. 


WAR  PARTIES. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  we  have  accumulated  important  data  on  the 
organization  of  war  parties  and  their  ceremonial  accompaniments.  We 
shall  not  attempt  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  trait-complex  for  the  Plains 
Area  but  discuss  such  points  as  have  a  bearing  upon  our  main  problem. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  literature  upon  Indian  warfare  but  so  far  as  we 
have  examined,  it  is  weak  on  the  concrete  data  we  need  for  an  understanding 
of  the  relation  between  war  customs  and  akicita  activities.  We  are  not 
now  concerned  so  much  with  the  manner  of  fighting  an  enemy  as  with  the 
preliminaries  to  setting  out  on  an  expedition.  In  this  and  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  ceremonial  procedures,  the  available  literature  is  rather 
deficient. 

As  a  beginning  we  may  note  that  there  is  an  almost  universal  association 
between  a  ceremonial  wolf  concept  and  a  war  party.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
wolf  b  simulated  by  scouts  and  wolf  songs  are  sung  by  warriors,  but  there  is 
back  of  it  all  a  definite  concept  of  a  siipematural  wolf,  or  wolf  power  that 
presides  over  the  affairs  of  war.  This  is  very  prominent  among  the  Pawnee 
(595),  by  whom  a  wolfskin  was  carried  along  and  used  in  a  wolf  ritual. 
Also  we  find  among  the  Oglala  a  dog  (?)  society  with  an  unmistakable  wolf 
ritual  (52)  and  the  definite  use  of  the  wolf  in  the  general  warpath  ritual  (58) 
while  something  of  the  kind  is  found  among  the  Crow,  Ponca,  Sauk  and  Fox, 
Menomini,  and  Ojibway.  In  Volume  7,  267,  we  have  discussed  the  wolf 
songs  and  for  additional  data  see  pp.  596  and  686. 

Among  the  general  features  of  the  war  trait-complex  is  the  use  of  a  war 
bundle.  With  the  Central  Algonkin  ^  we  have  specific  bundles  for  this,  but 
as  we  have  noted  in  this  volume  the  Pawnee  took  particular  objects  from 

>  Sldimer.  (a).  91.  96.  129 
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bundles  having  general  functions.  It  is  not  clear  but  the  Iowa  (686)  may 
have  done  likewise,  and  the  Ponca  (797)  Osage,  Omaha,  Oto,  and  Kansa 
(747)  had  war  bundles.  Among  the  Blackfoot  there  were  certain  bundles 
whose  chief  function  was  war.  The  use  of  individual  war  charms,  or  small 
bundles  was  highly  developed  among  the  Blackfoot  (Vol.  7,  91  to  106,  268), 
the  Gros  Ventre,  and  the  Plains-Ojibway  (493).^ 

The  significance  of  these  differences  cannot  be  profitably  discussed  until 
we  have  more  data  upon  the  medicine  bundles  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  wolf  concept  deserves  exhaustive  study  similar  to 
the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter.  As  the  case  now  stands  the  Pawnee 
are  the  probable  center  of  its  development  since  it  is  among  them  that  we 
find  a  fundamental  mythological  basis  for  the  association  between  the  wolf 
and  warfare;  yet,  more  data  are  necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of 
this  assumption. 


THE  AKICITA  OR  POLICE. 

We  now  pass  to  a  subject  directly  bearing  upon  our  main  problem. 
Among  the  Central  Algonkin  (499)  and  many  of  the  Plains  tribes  we  find  an 
institution  having  a  similar  name,  akicita.  Thus  in  the  preceding  pap>ers 
we  find  the  Dakota,  akicita,  Plains-Ojibway,  okitcita,  Plains-Cree,  oldtciiaUf 
Iowa,  waiakida,  Kansa,  akida,  Crow,  aki*'sat*e. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Ponca  and  Pawnee  have  different  names  for 
this  institution,  the  identity  in  name  we  find  here  among  languages  of  two 
different  stocks  is  truly  remarkable.  This  is  certain  evidence  of  a  single 
origin.     As  to  which  langukge  the  word  belongs  we  leave  to  the  linguists. 

As  a  preliminary  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  paper  on  the  Plains-Ojibway 
(482-^99),  and  the  Plains-Cree  (518-528).  Here  the  name  applies  to  a 
group  of  men  as  the  "  strong-hearted  "  (482)  who  acquire  their  title  after  the 
performance  of  certain  specific  deeds  of  valor.  Among  the  Plains-Ojibway 
they  constituted  the  governing  body  of  the  tribe  and  had  the  symptoms  of  a 
society  in  that  they  had  a  special  tipi  of  their  own  (487),  they  also  had 
special  songs  and  dances  as  well  as  ceremonial  procedures.  One  is  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  distinguish  between  these  okitcita  and  any  one  of  the  lead- 
ing societies  of  the  Oglala  or  Pawnee.  The  great  difference  is  that  there 
are  no  duplicates  among  the  Plains-Ojibway  and  Cree;  were  there  such 
duplicates,  we  should  probably  class  them  as  societies  analagous  to  those 
of  other  tribes.  ' 

1  In  this  connection  see  Vol.  4,  93-95,  for  reference  to  Keating. 
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When  we  look  at  the  functions  of  these  okitcita  we  find  them  to  be  police 
in  all  respects,  but  they  had  certain  specialized  duties,  as  managing  the 
buffalo  hunt  and  leading  in  battle.  In  either  case  they  were  the  officers. 
These  tribes  followed  two  forms  of  hunting,  a  mass,  or  organized  tribal  hunt 
in  summer  by  the  surround  method,  and  impounding  in  winter  (See  Vol.  5, 
33-38).  The  important  point  here  is  that  the  akicita  had  charge  of  the 
summer  hunt,  but  not  of  the  winter  one.  In  the  latter  a  shaman,  or  pound 
maker,  had  charge  and  selected  his  own  assistants.  So  it  was  only  when*  the 
bands  came  together  in  the  spring  that  the  okitcita  tipi  was  set  up.  This 
reminds  one  of  the  tiyotipi  of  the  Dakota  (135).  In  fact  when  we  find  a 
camp  circle  organization,  we  note  an  akicita  tipi.  Our  akicita  societies  get 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  some  one  of  them  may  be  called  upon  to 
temporarily  occupy  this  tipi  and  perform  the  functions  connected  therewith. 
If  one  but  glances  over  the  paragraphs  on  the  akicita  or  police  in  this  volume, 
it  will  become  clear  that  the  performing  of  police  duties  by  a  society  is  an 
accidental  association  and  that  such  a  factor  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
contributory  to  the  formation  of  a  tribal  system  of  societies.  It  does  not 
follow  though,  that  the  akicita  of  the  Algonkin  tribes  could  not  have  set 
the  patterns  for  many  of  the  societies  in  our  lists. 

The  Plains-Ojibway  okitcita  are  important  factors  in  war.  This  natur- 
ally follows  since  their  regalia  qualifications  are  acquired  in  battle.  We 
note  that  such  as  have  attained  a  certain  rank  (487)  carry  feathered  lances 
and  eagle  bone  whistles.^  Further,  when  going  into  battle  they  planted 
their  lances  in  the  earth  and  stood  fast.  All  this  is  in  keeping  with  their 
military  functions  as  leaders,  but  we  have  here  independent  of  a  society 
system,  two  widely  diffused  concepts,  the  bearing  of  lances  and  the  no-flight 
obligation. 

From  the  footnote  on  page  488  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  system  we  have 
just  outlined  prevailed  among  the  Ojibway  and  Cree.  If  we  turn  to  the 
Dakota  we  find  certain  close  similarities  in  the  organization  of  a  war  party, 
but  there  is  no  definite  body  of  men  identical  with  the  okitcita  since  their 
term  akicita  applies  to  an  appointed  police  officer  and  only  while  he  is 
serving  in  that  capacity  (67).  Yet  the  bearing  of  lances  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  akicita  societies  everywhere  and  is  occasionally  associated  with 
the  no-flight  obligation.  The  significant  point  is  that  among  the  Oglala 
the  lance-bearing  societies  exist  alongside  of  a  lance-bearing  war  party 
organization.  When  we  turn  to  the  Pawnee  we  find  lances  only  as  emblems 
of  societies.    They  occur  in  pairs  so  as  to  give  each  division  one.    In  battle, ' 


*  In  the  Dakota  collection  there  is  a  staff  with  alternate  peeled  sectionji.  It  was  owned 
by  Blucsborae  and  each  section  represents  one  of  his  deeds.  Such  staffs  were  used  to  record 
(he  deeds  of  okitcita  among  the  Plains-OJlbway  (485). 
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they  carry  the  no-flight  obligation.  They  are  not  a  feature  of  the  Pawnee 
war  party  and  were  not  carried  on  the  warpath,  but  used  when  the  whole 
body  was  in  action.  We  have  now  located  three  points  in  a  very  suggestive 
geographical  distribution  of  these  traits.  In  the  north  we  have  a  system  of 
military  ranking  by  which  a  class  of  "braves"  is  created  automatically  and 
among  them  accredited  lance  bearers;  in  the  south  a  system  of  official 
societies  each  having  as  its  chief  interest  a  pair  of  similar  lances;  and  half 
way  between,  a  dual  system  in  which  there  are  lance  societies  and  also  dis- 
tinct war  party  lances.  Hence,  our  problem  is  to  account  for  this  mixed 
condition  at  the  center.  Since  the  full  discussion  of  this  will  take  us  into 
an  analytic  study  of  the  societies  we  shall  pass  it  on  to  the  next  paper  in  the 
series.  Our  chief  result  is  the  demonstration  of  a  widely  distributed  system 
of  policing  the  simimer  buffalo  hunt  and  the  more  or  less  dose  association 
between  this  function  and  the  control  of  war  parties.  We  also  have  the 
suggestion  of  relations  between  this  police  system  and  organized  societies, 
especially  in  the  lance-bearing  concept. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  age-societies  of  the  Plains  Indians  suggest  a  number  of  theoretical 
considerations.  As  a  striking  cultural  phenomenon  within  a  definite  area 
they  prompt  inquiries  of  a  strictly  historical  nature  into  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  several  tribal  systems;  and  since  the  graded  systems  are  obvi- 
ously connected  with  societies  of  the  same  region  not  correlated  with  age, 
a  complete  historical  survey  must  embrace  the  ungraded  as  well  as  the 
graded  systems.  But  these  immediate  questions  do  not  exhaust  the  scope 
of  even  the  purely  historical  problem.  As  a  result  of  recent  discussions 
linked  with  the  names  of  Graebner,  Rivers,  and  Elliot  Smith  we  have 
become  familiar  with  hypotheses  tracing  the  beginning  of  a  cultural  element 
(or  of  a  combination  of  such  elements)  to  remote  portions  of  the  globe. 
If  no  extraneous  origin  has  yet  been  advanced  for  the  Plains  Indian 
age-societies,  this  must  be  considered  a  pure  accident  since  analogous  phe- 
nomena certainly  occur  elsewhere,  notably  in  Africa  and  Oceania.  A 
thorough-going  discussion  of  principles  would  thus  be  obliged  to  take  in  the 
possibility  of  diffusion  from  an  alien  source.  The  actually  existing  theories, 
to  be  sure,  revolve  about  the  opposite  pole  of  ethnological  speculation. 
According  to  Schurtz  and  Webster,  there  are  laws  underlying  the  history 
of  human  societies,  and  at  a  definite  stage  in  the  series,  age-societies  are 
bound  to  appear  independently  of  one  another  in  distinct  areas.  Here, 
then,  is  another  hypothesis  to  be  reckoned  with.  Again,  it  may  be  that  the 
Plains  Indian  societies  and  the  comparable  phenomena  from  elsewhere  have 
sprung  up  from  originally  diverse  conditions  by  a  series  of  converging  steps. 
Finally,  the  phenomena  from  distinct  areas  may  not  be  homologous  at  all 
but  prove  to  be  essentially  as  distinct  as  their  geographical  centers. 

In  the  following  pages  I  will  treat  the  subject-matter  under  the  two, 
headings  of  an  historical  and  a  comparative  summary,  arbitrarily  limiting 
the  former  to  a  consideration  of  the  Plains  Area  problems  that  naturally 
fall  into  this  category.  Beginning  with  those  tribal  systems  of  societies 
that  are  not  graded  by  age  but  whose  constituent  elements  approximate  the 
age-societies  of  the  same  region,  I  shall  deal  with  their  interrelations  among 
themselves  and  their  relations  to  the  graded  series.  I  shall  then  consider, 
one  by  one,  the  graded  systems,  which  form  the  central  topic  of  this  investi- 
gation, and  seek  to  determine  their  historical  unity  or  diversity,  chronological 
sequence,  and  chronological  relations  to  the  ungraded  systems.  I  shall 
next  pass  on  to  the  comparative  discussion.     Since  my  object  is  not  to 
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furnish  a  complete  topical  survey  of  the  globe,  I  will  limit  oonsideratioii  to 
two  areas  for  which  good  descriptive  data  are  available, —  the  Masai  of 
East  Africa  and  the  Melanesians  of  Oceania.  This  comparison  will,  I  hope, 
throw  into  relief  the  essential  characteristics  of  Plains  Indian  agensodeties, 
and  to  determine  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

December,  1916. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 
Ungraded  Systems. 

Although  systems  of  societies  graded  by  age  are  confined  to  five  of  the 
Plains  tribes  —  the  Hidatsa,  Mandan,  Arapaho,  6ros  Ventre,  and  Black- 
foot  — ,  many  other  tribes  of  this  area  have  societies  so  closely  resembling 
the  age-organizations  in  name,  regalia,  and  functions  that  a  hard-and-fast 
line  cannot  be  drawn  with  the  age-factor  as  the  basis  of  classification. 
Accordingly,  earlier  writers  have  automatically  assumed  the  historical  or 
psychological  unity  of  all  the  organizations  under  discussion  and  grouped 
all  of  them  under  such  a  generic  term  as  "  military  (or  warrior)  societies." 
Thus,  Schurtz  was  certainly  warranted,  on  the  basis  of  Maximilian's  data*, 
in  assimiing  that  the  series  of  Crow  societies  corresponded  to  the  Hidatsa 
system;  and  Kroeber's  assumption  that  at  bottom  all  these  organizations 
represented  the  same  type  ^  is  intelligible  in  the  face  of  their  many  startling 
resemblances  and  in  fact  still  largely  holds. 

Nevertheless,  between  a  series  in  which  every  member  has  a  more  or 
less  definite  place  and  a  series  of  coordinate  units  there  is  at  least  one  im- 
portant difference.  The  complexity  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  almost 
any  tribe  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  accretion,  in  some  cases  demonstrably  so. 
But  where  disparate  units  receive  a  relative  rank,  they  become  parts  of  the 
same  system,  regardless  of  their  diversity  as  units,  and  the  original  difiPerences 
may  even  be  obscured  by  processes  of  "analogic  leveling,"  —  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tribal  pattern  and  the  wholesale  adoption  of  features  from 
linked  organizations.  But  where  there  is  no  grading,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  system  to  develop  at  all:  there  may  be  mere  coexistence  with  only 
partial  community  between  distinct  units.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the 
Eastern  Dakota,  where  a  classification  of  societies  must  accordingly  be 
largely  arbitrary.  In  other  tribes,  for  example  among  the  Crow,  there  is 
general  conformity  to  type  and  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  an  ungraded 
system,  which  term  I  shall  extend,  for  convenience'  sake,  to  the  series  of  all 
the  tribes  in  question;  excluding,  however,  all  organizations  of  a  mani- 
festly distinct  order  from  that  dealt  with  in  this  volume, —  e.  g,,  those  in 
which  membership  is  based  on  a  common  supernatural  revelation. 

While  the  less  systematic  character  of  the  imgraded  series  might  have 
been  deduced  a  priori,  there  is  an  empirical  difiFerence  between  the  graded 


i  Kroeber,  (c). 
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and  ungraded  systems  that  b  quite  independent  of  logic.  In  each  and  every 
one  of  the  five  graded  systems,  two  conditions  for  entrance  seem  to  coexist, 
age  and  purchase.  On  the  other  hand,  in  each  of  the  ungraded  systems, 
with  two  exceptions  to  be  discussed  presently,  there  is  neither  age-qualifica- 
tion nor  entrance  fee.  Both  the  joint  presence  and  the  joint  absence  of 
these  factors  are  unintelligible  on  abstract  grounds.  As  Schurtz  fully 
realized,  an  entrance  fee  militates  against  the  notion  of  a  pure  age-grade. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  reason  can  be  advanced  why  purchase  should  not 
be  as  prominent  in  the  ungraded  as  in  the  graded  series.  We  find,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  very  people  to  whom  the  idea  is  quite  foreign  of 
exacting  payment  for  admission  to  the  military  societies  have  ungraded 
organizations  of  another  type  where  entrance  follows  only  on  payment  of 
fees.  The  Tobacco  order  of  the  Crow  and  the  Horse  dance  of  the  Assini- 
boine  may  be  cited  in  illustration.  Why  was  not  this  familiar  notion  ex- 
tended to  their  military  organizations? 

The  two  exceptions,  instead  of  weakening,  strengthen  the  case.  They 
occur  among  the  Sarsi  and  the  Arikara.  Now  the  Sarsi  series  is  known  to 
be  a  weak  reflection  of  the  Blackfoot  societies,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
principle  of  admission  should  have  been  borrowed  with  the  dances  them- 
selves. The  Arikara  have  not  only  been  similarly  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  tribes  with  a  graded  system,  but  some  earlier  writers  have  even  definitely 
ascribed  to  them  the  same  type  of  system  as  the^idatsa  and  Mandan. 
Assuming  these  statements  to  be  correct,  we  should  merely  have  an  addi- 
tional instance  of  the  adhesion  of  the  purchase  and  age  factors.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  later  data  be  accepted,  the  intimate  relations  of  the  three 
Village  tribes  seem  to  give  a  quite  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts. 
Why  is  it  precisely  among  two  tribes  in  especially  close  contact  with  other 
tribes  p>oss€»sing  a  graded  system  that  the  correlation  observed  among  the 
latter  occurs? 

To  the  implications  of  these  facts  we  shall  have  to  revert  later.  For  the 
present  we  shall  consider  the  several  systems  of  ungraded  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  their  historical  connections. 

SOUTHERN  8I0UAN. 

Regarding  these  tribes  we  have  data,  though  relatively  meager,  on  the 
military  societies  of  the  Iowa,  Ponca,  Omaha,  and  Kansa.  When  we  com- 
pare the  organizations  of  this  type  with  others  in  the  same  tribes,  or  with 
corresponding  organizations  among  the  Northern  Plains  Indians,  their 
relatively  subordinate  character  becomes  manifest.  Thus,  the  Omaha 
have  a  series  of  societies  in  which  membership  is  dependent  on  the  character 
of  one's  supernatural  communications,  as  well  as  other  organizations  of  a 
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sacred  nature,  all  of  which  obviously  loom  much  larger  in  the  tribal  life 
than  those  in  which  the  military  feature  appears.  Indeed,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  Heloch;^  (which  appears  with  slight  phonetic  change  of  name 
among  these  tribes  and  the  Pawnee),  the  military  societies  of  the  Southern 
Siouan  are  clearly  of  recent  origin,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  that  are  most 
prominent  we  can  determine  rather  definitely  the  center  of  dispersion. 

The  Omaha  have  a  Tukala  and  a  Mawada'^thi'^  dance;  the  Ponca  a 
Tokala  and  Mowadani ;  the  Iowa  a  Tukala  and  Mawatani.  This  similarity 
of  names  at  once  suggests  a  rela'tionship  of  these  societies  not  only  to  one 
another  but  to  the  Tokala  and  the  Miwatani  of  the  Oglala  and  the  Tokata 
(Toka'na)  and  Mawatani  of  the  Eastern  Dakota,  to  the  first  of  which  also 
corresponds  the  Tokan  of  the  Assiniboine.  A  comparison  of  each  society 
with  its  almost  namesakes  establishes  their  genuinely  homologous  character. 
In  addition  we  have  a  positive  statement  from  J.  O.  Dorsey  that  the  Omaha 
learned  both  these  dances  from  the  Ponca,  who  in  turn  got  them  from  the 
Dakota;  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mr.  La  Flesche  also  trace  the  two  societies  to 
the  same  source.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Iowa  societies  and  the  Omaha-Ponca 
equivalents  had  a  common  origin.  In  addition  to  the  practical  identity  of 
name,  we  find  the  following  distribution  of  characteristic  traits:  * — 

Tukala. 


Iowa 

Ponca 

Omaha 

Haircut 

X 

X 

"Tails" 

X 

X 

Women  singers 

X 

X 

X 

Obligatory  bravery 

X 

X 

2  leaders 

X 

X 

2  hooked  lances 

X 

Mawatani. 

Iowa 

Ponca 

Omaha 

Hoof-rattles 

X 

X 

X 

Owl-feather  headdress 

X 

X 

"Tails" 

X 

X 

Log-drum 

X 

X 

X 

Picking-up  taboo 

X 

X 

Women  singers 

X 

X 

Performance  at  death 

X 

t  J.  O.  Doraey,  (c).  364;  Fletcher  and  La  Flesche,  4A6. 

«  Doraey.  (c).  273,  332,  354;  this  volume.  691  f..  697-700,  707f. 
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The  comparison  would  doubtless  prove  even  more  satisfactory  if  our 
data  were  more  extensive.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  Iowa  and  Ponca  are  con- 
cerned we  have  corroborative  evidence  in  the  identical  fclations  of  the  two 
societies  to  each  other:  in  both  tribes  the  Tukala  and  Mawatani  are  rival 
associations,  mutual  theft  of  wives  being  the  common  method  of  exhibiting 
this  antagonism.  This  feature  does  not  occur  among  the  Omaha,  where 
the  relations  of  the  two  organizations  seem  to  be  of  a  quite  di£Ferent  charac- 
ter (see  below).  Thus,  the  connection  between  the  Iowa  and  Ponca  societies 
is  much  closer  than  that  between  either  pair  and  the  Omaha  societies. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  tribes  concerned  makes,  this  fact  confirma- 
tory of  J.  O.  Dorsey's  data  as  to  the  borrowing  of  the  Ponca  societies  from 
the  Dakota.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Dakota  were  merely 
borrowers  themselves  and  acted  as  intermediaries  between  the  Iowa  and  the 
Ponca,  or  transmitted  the  organizations  to  both. 

Comparing  the  Tukala  of  the  Iowa  with  the  Tokala  of  the  Oglala  (whose 
habitat  renders  a  consideration  of  other  Dakota  groups  unnecessary)  we 
find  a  fair  agreement  in  point  of  the  constitution  of  the  membership  (14, 
table,  p.  907).  Both  have  two  leaders,  four  women  singers,  and  two  waiters ; 
the  character  of  the  Iowa  "  taib"  is  not  sufficiently  dear  to  establish  equiva- 
lent officers  for  the  Dakota.  Of  the  other  specific  Iowa  traits  the  Oglala 
share  the  haircut  and  the  bravery  obligation.  That  the  societies  are 
homologous  can  thus  hardly  be  doubted;  the  only  question  relates  to  the 
direction  of  the  borrowing.  In  this  context  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  the  native  designation  of  the  society  has  a  doubtful  meaning  (or  none) 
among  the  Iowa  (p.  697)  and  other  Southern  tribes,  tokala  in  Dakota  means 
"a  small  gray  fox"  (see  Riggs's  Dictionary).  This  presumptive,  if  slight, 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  Dakota  origin  is  strengthened  when  we  discover  the 
same  society  with  the  same  or  phonetically  equivalent  name  and  the  same 
translation  thereof  among  such  widely  divergent  branches  of  the  Dakota  as 
the  Assiniboine,^  the  Santee  Sisseton  (p.  105f),  and  the  Oglala  (p.  14).  As 
regards  complexity  the  Oglala  organization  is  clearly  more  elaborate  than 
that  of  the  Iowa,  and  both  the  traits  it  shares  with  the  latter  and  those 
lacking  among  the  Iowa  are  common  to  the  Oglala  Tokala  and  the  Kit-Fox 
society  of  tribes  farther  north,  such  as  the  Crow  and  Village  tribes.  Thus, 
everything  indicates  that  the  Iowa  organization  was  borrowed  from  the 
Dakota. 

The  Miwatani  of  the  Oglala  clearly  corresponds  to  the  Mawatani  of  the 
Iowa  (see  table,  p.  920).  Of  special  significance,  from  a  general  comparative 
point  of  view,  are  the  hoof  rattles  and  owl-feather  headdresses,  which  also. 


^  Lowle.  (c),  70. 
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occur  among  the  other  Dakota,  where  likewise  are  found  the  four  female 
singers  of  the  Iowa  (p.  111).  As  Mr.  Skinner  has  pointed  out  (p.  692),  the 
term  MawaJtani  is  Dakota  for  ''Mandan"  while  in  Iowa  it  seems  to  have  no 
meaning.  This  presumptive  evidence  is  again  confirmed  by  independent 
data.  As  I  hope  to  show  later,  the  Mawatani  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Dog 
society  of  other  Plains  tribes  north  and  west  of  the  Iowa.  In  all  of  these,  as 
well  as  among  the  Dakota,  it  is  much  more  highly  developed  than  among 
the  Iowa.  We  may  therefore  confidently  conclude  that  the  Iowa  derived 
the  society  from  the  Dakota. 

Mr.  Skinner  notes  with  some  surprise  that  the  rivalry,  coupled  with 
wife-stealing,  of  the  Iowa  and  Ponca  societies  turns  up  again  among  the 
Crow,  while  it  is  absent  from  the  equivalent  Dakota  organizations  (p.  692). 
The  manifestations  of  this  antagonism  are,  to  be  sure,  so  specific  that  we 
seem  to  have  a  miraculous  action  at  a  distance  of  the  Crow  upon  the  Iowa 
or  rice  versa;  for  in  both  tribes  the  rival  organizations  are  pitted  against 
each  other  in  games,  steal  each  other's  wives,  and  strive  to  outdo  each  other 
in  warlike  deeds.  It  is  true  that  this  antagonism  is  not  described  as  existing 
between  the  Dakota  Tokala  and  Mawatani  societies,  but  it  was  nevertheless 
in  full  swing  among  their  societies  generally  in  regard  to  all  the  points 
enumerated  "(p.  74).  The  Crow  resemblance  is  really  of  the  same  type  as 
that  of  the  Dakota,  for  here,  too,  the  rivalry  is  between  the  Foxes  and  the 
Lumpwoods,  not  the  Foxes  and  the  Dogs,  who  are  equivalent  to  the  Mawa- 
tani. It  may  be  significant,  however,  that  according  to  a  statement  cited 
from  an  early  writer  the  Foxes  and  Dogs  were  the  rival  societies  at  one 
time  (p.  182).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  are  societies  that  have 
the  widest  distribution  in  both  graded  and  ungraded  systems  and  therefore 
presumably  are  among  the  oldest  of  the  military  organizations. 

Since  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Tukala  and  Mawatani  of  the  Iowa  are 
certainly  paralleled  among  the  Oglala,  though  not  to  our  knowledge  between 
the  same  societies,  and  since  each  of  these  societies  was  derived  from  the 
Oglala,  I  suggest  that  the  pair  was  borrowed  as  a  complex  in  imitation  of 
a  similar  couple  of  Dakota  societies.  In  other  words,  it  seems  probable 
to  me  that  among  the  Dakota  the  spirit  of  rivalry  once  existed  between  the 
Fox  and  Mandan  organizations.  To  be  sure,  the  only  definite  statement  as 
to  particular  societies  as  rivals  relates  to  the  Mawatani  and  Braves  (p.  74) 
and  the  Foxes  and  No-flight  dancers  (p.  106).  However,  the  Crow  case 
cited,  with  another  more  recent  instance  from  this  tribe  (p.  191),  indicates 
that  the  rivalry  might  readily  shift  from  one  organization  to  another. 

The  relation  between  the  Tukala  and  Mandan  dancers  of  the  Omaha, 
while  widely  different  from  that  just  described  for  the  Iowa  and  Ponca, 
presents  a  distinctive  feature  of  theoretical  moment.    The  Mandan  dancers 
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were  exclusively  "aged  men  and  those  in  the  prime  of  life,"  while  the 
Tukala  dance  was  "for  boys  what  the  Mandan  dance  is  for  the  aged  men 
and  men  in  the  prime  of  life."     In  the  absence  of  fuller  descriptive  matter 
for  the  Southern  Siouan  tribes,  a  definitive  interpretation  of  this  phenome- 
non cannot  be  given.     However,  two  alternative  suggestions  may  be  ad- 
vanced.    Since  the  Omaha  borrowed  their  organizations  from  the  Ponca, 
for  whom  no  corresponding  age  factor  is  reported  (which,  indeed,  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  intense  rivalry  recorded),  we  may  recognize  in  the 
development  of  the  Tukala  and  Mandan  societies  on  the  Omaha  plan  an 
independent  tendency  for  age-groups  to  assert  themselves.    This  phenome- 
non will  receive  further  consideration  in  another  section.    On  the  other 
hand,  J.  O.  Dorsey's  data  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  relevant 
Oglala  information.    It  is  true  that  in  this  tribe  neither  the  Kit-Foxes  nor 
the  Miwatani  were  definitely  correlated  with  youth  and  age.     Nevertheless, 
a  significant  difference  in  point  of  age  appears.    The  Kit-Foxes  included 
boys  of  fifteen  or  even  younger,  as  well  as  men  in  middle  life  (p.  18);   the 
Miwatani,  though  not  barring  promising  youths,  were  regarded  as  com- 
posed on  the  average  of  men  older  than  those  of  the  akitcita  societies  (p. 
41  f).     It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  with  this  tendency  given,  its  accentua- 
tion might  lead  to  the  Omaha  condition;  we  need  merely  assume  that  the 
Ponca  adopted  the  Dakota  plan  as  found  and  that  the  stressing  of  the  age 
division  occurred  among  the  Omaha. 

The  Helucka  of  the  Southern  Siouan  (pp.  694,  755,  784)  ^  or  Iruska  of  the 
Pawnee  (pp.  608,  624),  is  in  several  regards  comparable  with  the  military 
societies  but  its  relations  with  the  Grass  dance  seemed  to  warrant  its  con- 
sideration in  the  preceding  paper  of  this  series.  Suffice  it  to  repeat  that  its 
southern,  presumably  Pawnee,  origin  jp  assured  (pp.  629,  860  f.),  and  that  it 
constitutes  perhaps  the  only  complex  related  to  our  problem  that  can  be 
definitely  traced  to  this  region  of  the  Plains. 

There  are  several  other  societies  among  the  Southern  Siouans  that  require 
consideration.  The  Pu-gtho"  of  the  Omaha*  was  a  society  of  chiefs;  they 
wore  buffalo  headdresses  with  the  horns  and  carried  shields  and  spears  or 
other  weapons  used  in  striking  the  enemy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  simply  the  Oglala  Chiefs'  society  (p.  36),  which  in  fact  at  one  time 
bore  a  name  identical  with  Dorsey's  rendering  of  the  Omaha  name.  As 
Dr.  Wissler  points  out,  this  is  simply  the  Bull  organization  of  the  Northern 
Plains.  Since  it  occurs  in  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  that  area  and  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  not  been  reported  from  the  Southern  Siouans  generally,  we  may 


*■  Also  J.  O.  Doney.  (c),  330:  Fletcher  and  La  Flesche.  459  et  aeq. 
>  J.  O.  Doraey.  (c),  352;   Fletcher  and  La  Flesche.  481. 
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safely  regard  it  as  another  feature  of  Omaha  culture  that  was  borrowed 
from  the  Dakota. 

The  Ponca  Iskaiyuha  (p.  786)  is  possibly,  as  the  name  indicates,  of 
Dakota  origin,  but  unfortunately  we  lack  full  data  for  its  Oglala  namesake. 
The  use  of  crooked  spears  is  at  all  events  a  trait  distinctive  of  the  military 
societies. 

The  Not-afraid-to-die  society  (p.  785)  obviously  belongs  to  the  same 
category.  There  are  two  hooked  and  two  straight  spears  with  the  cus- 
tomary bravery  obligation,  four  headdresses  with  buffalo  horns,  a  whip 
bearer,  and  four  female  singers.  It  may  well  be  that  this  organization 
corresponds  to  the  T'e  gaxe  of  the  Omaha,  "  those  expecting  to  die,"  ^ 
as  Mr.  Skinner  suggests,  though  the  meager  data  at  hand  show  only  a  partial 
coincidence,  including,  however,  a  female  singer,  and  two  straight  lances. 
Several  features  of  the  Ponca  society  suggest  affinity  with  the  Oglala  Crow- 
owners  (p.  23) :  thus,  both  have  four  drummers  with  small  drums,  in  both 
there  are  lances  associated  with  bravery  obligations,  and  the  presence  of 
two  rattlers  is  a  common  element.  The  Acting  Dead  society  of  the  Iowa 
(p.  701)  must  also  be  considered  here.  It  shares  with  the  Omaha  organiza- 
tion the  use  of  hide  rattles  by  every  member,  which  among  the  Ponca  was 
restricted  to  two  officers.    Hooked  spears  were  carried  by  two  members. 

The  Brave  society  of  the  Iowa  (p.  700)  may  correspond  to  its  Oglala 
namesake,  though  again  lack  of  adequate  data  for  the  Iowa  makes  a  definite 
identification  impossible.  If  Mr.  Skinner's  suggestion  that  a  dance  de- 
scribed by  Catlin  may  refer  to  a  performance  by  the  Braves  were  demon- 
strable, the  association  of  feasting  and  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  dead, 
which  is  common  to  the  two  societies,  would  be  reasonably  good  evidence  of 
rdadonship. 

The  Make-no-flight  society  of  the  OmiJia  *  is  identified  by  Dorsey  with 
the  Napecni  of  the  Dakota.  It  is  characterized  by  the  obligation  of  all 
members  never  to  flee  from  the  enemy.  Among  the  Oglala  the  Napecni 
are  in  some  way  related  to  the  Braves,  who  blacken  their  bodies,  a  trait 
that  is  abo  shared  by  the  Omaha  organization.  The  Napecni  seems  to  be 
common  to  all  branches  of  the  Dakota  (pp.  29, 196  ff.) '  and  the  Assiniboine.^ 
The  much  higher  development  of  this  type  of  society  among  the  Dakota  as 
compared  with  the  Omaha  certainly  suggests  once  more  that  the  Omaha 
were  the  borrowers. 

The  general  conclusions  I  draw  with  respect  to  the  military  societies  of 


>  J.  O.  Doraey.  (c),  352. 
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the  Southern  Siouan  tribes  are  the  following.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Helucka  these  tribes  have  neither  originated  nor  transmitted  anything  of 
consequence.  So  far  as  the  organizations  of  the  military  type  are  con- 
cerned, the  Southern  Siouans  have  a  merely  marginal  significancci —  these 
organizations  occur  in  a  rudimentary  or  vestigial  form  and  are  of  relatively 
slight  importance  in  the  tribal  life.  It  seems  certain  that  some  of  their 
societies  were  derived  from  the  Dakota,  and  in  other  instances  there  is  at 
least  a  strong  presumption  to  this  effect. 

Before  leaving  this  group,  an  interesting  point  must  be  emphasized. 
All  of  the  tribes  dealt  with  in  this  section  had  a  police  body  prominently 
associated  with  the  buffalo  hunt  and  exercising  the  customary  privileges 
in  the  course  of  this  enterprise.  The  Osage  also  had  a  similar  constabulary 
known  as  dkiia}  But  in  none  of  these  cases  was  the  police  power  associated 
with  a  definite  society  or  the  military  societies  as  a  whole.  The  nearest 
approximation  to  such  a  thing  is  among  the  Ponca,  where  the  chief  is  said 
to  have  chosen  the  bravest  warriors  of  some  society  for  one  occasion  and  of 
some  other  society  for  |he  next;  but  even  here  the  fact  is  emphasized  that  the 
duty  did  not  devolve  on  the  whole  organization.  In  this  respect  the  South- 
em  Siouans  differ  from  the  Oglala  but  resemble  the  Eastern  Dakota  (p.  141). 

The  obvious  similarity  of  some  of  the  native  terms  for  "  police"  to  Dakota 
akUciia  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wissler  (p.  874). 


PAWNEE  AND  ARIKARA. 

The  Pawnee  have  the  distinction  of  having  developed  the  most  elaborate 
system  of  societies  outside  the  age-series.  Apart  from  the  shamanistic 
fraternities,  which  are  of  only  subordinate  moment  for  our  problem,  they 
have  two  distinct  series  of  organizations:  those  deriving  authority  from  the 
sacred  bundles  of  the  tribe,  and  those  organized  by  private  individuals 
obeying  the  call  of  a  vision.  Each  of  the  three  categories  has  its  counter- 
part among  the  Dakota:  to  the  Pawnee  bundle  societies  correspond  the 
Oglala  akitcita;  both  tribes  had  what  may  be  called  private  organizations; 
and  the  Oglala  dream  cults  strongly  suggest  the  Pawnee  fraternities  both  in 
character  and  name.  In  examining  the  Pawnee  system  from  a  comparative 
point  of  view,  special  attention  must  thus  be  paid  to  the  Oglala. 

Of  the  shamanistic  fraternities  only  the  Iruska  is  connected  with  the 
military  societies,  and  these  have  already  been  fully  discussed  in  this 
volume  by  Dr.  Wissler  (pp.  859  et  seq.),  the  rather  intricate  historical 

1  J.  O.  Doner,  (b),  233-237. 
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interrelations  being  summarized  (pp.  871-873,  see  also  the  chart  facing  p. 
868). 

Turning  to  the  Pawnee  organizations  that  are  strictly  comparable  to 
the  military  societies,  we  are  confronted  with  unusual  difficulties  as  to 
identification.  The  public  organizations,  especially,  have  been  so  largely 
dominated  by  the  tribal  pattern  (p.  642  f.)  that  their  individuality  is  almost 
com{)letely  merged  in  it.  Where  so  closely  related  a  tribe  as  the  Arikara 
has  a  society  of  similar  name,  we  may  with  some  show  of  reason  assume 
historical  identity,  as  I  have  done  in  the  discussion  of  the  Arikara.  Else- 
where identification  is  a  hazardous,  if  not  impossible,  procedure  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  In  several  Northern  Plains  tribes,  for 
example,  a  hooked  lance  is  rather  definitely  associated  with  the  Kit-Foxes, 
but  among  the  Pawnee  this  emblem  is  shared  by  a  number  of  organizations 
(e.  ^.,  pp.  568,  576,  578). 

But  while  the  emblems  and  activities  of  single  societies  give  little  or  no 
due  as  to  their  genetic  affiliations,  the  Pawnee  system  as  a  whole  has  very 
dear  rdationships.  The  principle  of  selecting  one  of  the  sodeties  alter- 
natdy  for  police  duty  during  the  hunt  (p.  557)  differs  from  the  Omaha 
usage  and  is  strictly  paralld  to  that  of  the  Oglala  (p.  13)  and  Crow  (p.  149); 
according  to  Wissler  (p.  370)  this  applies  also  to  the  Blackfoot,  though  other 
sources  represent  a  particular  society  as  exerdsing  police  functions  there. 
The  element  of  rivalry  seems  lacking;  but  another  Dakota  characteristic, 
the  ready  organization  of  new  societies  by  a  founder  who  obtains  a  following, 
as  well  as  the  contrary  tendency  towards  the  lapse  of  societies  so  formed 
(pp.  69,  140)  is  well  marked  (p.  579).  The  reorganization  of  sodeties  in 
the  spring  (p.  559)  allies  the  Pawnee  with  the  Oglala  (p.  63),  Crow  (pp.  158, 
165,  176,  185,  187),  and  Blackfoot  (p.  425).  The  same  distribution  is 
found  for  the  duplication  of  officers  (pp.  560,  643,  63,  158,  164,  176,  183, 
189),  except  that  among  the  Blackfoot  it  is  much  less  developed,  and  the 
fact  that  it  crops  up  most  clearly  among  the  Northern  Blackfoot  (p.  426) 
suggests  that  its  appearance  in  this  tribe  at  all  is  a  matter  of  accident. 
Double  leadership  occurs  among  the  Kiowa,  but  the  concept  of  duality  is 
not  extended  to  other  offices  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
pattern  (p.  846f.).  In  the  Pawnee  system,  as  among  the  Oglala,  the  free 
assodation  of  both  straight  and  hooked  lances  with  societies  is  noteworthy; 
these  emblems  appear  to  be  not  so  much  distinctive  of  particular  organiza- 
tions as  elements  that  may  be  combined  with  any  one  of  them  (p.  67f.). 

In  an  enumeration  of  this  kind  it  is  of  course  possible  to  miss  some 
significant  traits.  But  taking  the  foregoing  data  jointly,  we  shall  not  go  far 
wrong  in  concluding  that  the  Pawnee  system  is  most  closdy  related  to  that 
of  the  Oglala.    It  is  another  question  to  what  extent  features  conunon  to 
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both  are  of  Pawnee  origin.  The  only  point  in  regard  to  which  a  presump- 
tion exists  in  favor  of  the  Pawnee  is  the  duality  of  oflSce.  As  Dr.  Wissler 
suggests  (p.  643),  this  is  at  once  intelligible  from  the  Pawnee  notion  of 
dividing  participants  of  ceremonies  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  group 
according  to  the  geographical  relations  of  their  viUages  (pp.  551  £F.,  560). 
This  method  of  division,  which  also  appears  in  games,  strongly  suggests  the 
Arapaho  grouping,  by  which  in  every  ceremonial  lodge  the  "stout  men" 
are  segregated  on  the  north  side  as  against  the  "short  men"  on  the  south 
side,  with  whom  a  race  is  run  in  the  course  of  the  performance.^  A  similar 
division  occurs  among  the  Gros  Ventre.'  It  is  thus  possible  that  the 
Pawnee  have  influenced  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  through  one  feature 
of  their  scheme,  the  dual  grouping  of  members,  and  the  Oglala  (and  in- 
directly the  Crow)  through  another  correlated  feature  of  their  scheme, 
the  duality  of  office.  Apart  from  minor  features,  the  contribution  of  the 
Pawnee  to  the  systems  of  other  tribes  may  be  limited  to  the  dual  scheme 
and  the  Iruska.  The  atypical  character  of  the  Pawnee  system  as  a  whole 
and  the  lack  or  only  vestigial  occurrence  of  societies  highly  developed 
elsewhere,  indicate  that,  however  interesting  in  itself,  it  has  not  played  a 
large  part  in  determining  the  evolution  of  military  societies  generaUy.  I 
rather  get  the  impression  that  specific  suggestions,  such  as  emblems  and 
forms  of  activity,  reached  the  Pawnee  from  the  north  and  were  absorbed 
in  an  older  ceremonial  scheme. 

The  historical  connection  of  the  Arikara  with  the  Pawnee  justifies  their 
being  treated  under  the  same  head.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  Arikara  section 
of  this  volume,  the  resemblances  are  rather  fewer  than  might  be  expected. 
Both  the  Pawnee  and  the  Arikara  lacked  the  element  of  grading  and  in* 
vited  desirable  individuals  to  join  a  society;  among  the  latter  there  were  at 
least  traces  of  matrilineal  descent  of  membership  on  the  Pawnee  plan  (p.  655), 
but  the  Arikara  differ  fundamentally  in  having  likewise  the  purchase 
factor.  Since  this  tends  to  assume  the  exact  form,  though  attenuated, 
that  is  current  among  the  Village  tribes,  including  the  surrender  of  wives 
and^  the  application  of  a  kinship  term  to  the  negotiating  individuals  (pp. 
654  f.,  670),  we  may  attribute  this  series  of  features  to  Mandan-Hidatsa 
influence.  Of  the  bundle  scheme  we  can  discover  no  trace  among  the  An- 
kara; since  it  is  based  on  the  geographical  position  of  Skidi  villages,  this  is 
intelligible  in  a  mere  offshoot  of  one  local  subdivision  of  that  tribe.  A 
considerable  number  of  offices  in  the  Arikara  organizations  are  duplicate 
as  among  the  Pawnee,  and  this  may  be  a  survival  from  the  old  parental 
system  of  the  two  tribes. 


1  Kroeber.  (b).  163.  166. 
«  Id.,  (a).  242. 
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The  two  women's  organizations,  as  well  as  the  Bull  and  Black  Mouth 
societies,  seem  to  have  no  equivalents  among  the  Pawnee  and  may  be 
referred  to  a  Mandan-Hidatsa  origin.  In  some  other  cases,  the  genetic 
relationship  of  similarly  named  organizations  remains  doubtful  owing  to 
lack  of  data  or  of  individual  traits;  this  applies  notably  to  the  Crow  society 
and  Maximilian's  and  Curtis's  Foolish  Dogs.  In  a  different  sense  this  is 
true  of  the  two  Fox  organizations  (pp.  582,  666).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  a  general  correspondence,  but  the  direct  connection  of  the  Pawnee  society, 
for  all  we  know,  might  be  with  the  Oglala  system  and  of  the  Ankara  society 
with  that  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa.  Thus,  the  Mandan  and  Arikara, 
unlike  the  Pawnee,  both  have  female  associate  members  (302,  667).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  closest  resemblance  obtains  between  the  Arikara 
Foxes  and  the  Cheyenne  Coyotes  (897). 

This  reduces  the  number  of  Arikara  organizations  directly  related  to 
the  Pawnee  system  to  four, —  the  Tardxpk,  the  Hot  Dance  society,  the 
Sakhu'nu,  and  the  Young  Dogs.  The  first-named  I  have  identified  with 
the  Pawnee  tirupahe;  indeed,  Maximilian  writes  the  Arikara  word  Tiru'h- 
PahV,  which  may  suggest  some  dialectic  variation  among  the  Arikara.  He 
translates  it  '*  the  Soldiers,"  which  well  expresses  the  distinctively  military 
character  of  both  the  Arikara  and  Pawnee  organizations  (576,  665).  His 
identification  with  the  Mandan  police  society  is  probably  erroneous,  since 
the  tirupahe  of  the  Pawnee  was  not  associated  with  the  hunt  and  because 
the  Arikara  had  a  Black  Mouth  society  strictly  comparable  to  the  police 
body  of  their  neighbors.  The  Hot  dance  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  Pawnee  Iruska,  and  the  case  for  the  Sakhu'nu  seems  equally 
convincing.  As  for  the  Young  Dogs,  the  evidence  at  one  time  did  not  im- 
press me  (p.  660)  but  a  wider  comparative  survey  indicates  that  the  regalia 
shared  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  prove  community  of  origin,  especially 
when  taken  together  with  the  identity  of  name  and  the  historical  relations 
of  the  tribes  concerned.  An  additional  point  may  be  made  here.  The 
Young  Dog  society  is  the  only  one  named  for  this  animal  among  the  Pawnee, 
and  in  most  of  the  Arikara  lists  (p.  683)  only  the  Foolish  Dogs  are  added. 
The  oldest  statement,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  a  " band  of  dogs"  embrac- 
ing the  bravest  young  men  (p.  649).  When  we  compare  the  regalia  of 
the  Young  Dogs  with  those  of  the  Big  Dogs  or  Dogs  of  other  tribes,  the 
resemblances  are  clear.  They  are  especially  so  for  the  Arikara,  where  we 
find  sashes,  owl-feather  headdresses,  dewclaw  rattles,  whistles,  the  log-drum, 
and  the  whipper.  All  this  strongly  suggests  that  the  Young  Dogs  represent 
the  missing  or  obsolete  Dog  society  (see  table,  p.  920) ;  this  relationship  will 
require  further  treatment  in  another  section. 

The  part  played  by  the  Arikara  in  the  evolution  of  the  military  societies 
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appears  to  be  a  modest  one.  They  were  the  intermediaries  between  the 
Pawnee  and  Village  tribes  of  the  Upper  Missouri  in  transmitting  the  Hot 
dance,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  denying  that  organizations  not  known  to 
occur  elsewhere  were  developed  by  themselves.  But  so  far  as  alien  systems 
are  concerned,  the  Arikara  were  borrowers  rather  than  transmitters. 
The  Cheyenne  are  probably  the  only  tribe  that  was  influenced  by  the 
Arikara  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  nature  of  this  influence  will  be 
discussed  below.^ 

CHEYENNE. 

The  Cheyenne  system  has  a  distinct  individuality,  which  is  in  some 
measure  reflected  in  the  unusual  designations  of  the  societies.  Since  this 
tribe  has  not  been  treated  in  the  present  volume,  it  is  necessary  to  sunmia- 
rize  the  essential  facts  rather  fully.'  Inasmuch  as  my  object  is  comparative, 
I  shall  use  names  of  societies  bringing  out  their  relationships  to  equivalent 
organizations  elsewhere  rather  than  their  more  popular  synonyms  among 
the  Cheyenne  of  today. 

G.  A.  Dorsey  enumerates  six  organizations, —  the  Buffalo  Bulls  (Red- 
Shield),  Kit-Fox  (Hoof  Rattle),  Coyote  (Headed  Lance),  Dog-Men,  Inverted 
(Bowstring),  and  Wolf  (Owl-Man's  Bowstring)  Warriors.  To  these  Mooney 
and  Curtis  add  as  a  seventh  the  Foolish  (Crazy)  Dogs,  but  according  to  both 
this  is  a  recent  acquisition  confined  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  so  that  we 
may  disregard  it  for  our  present  purposes.  According  to  Mooney,  it  is  so 
similar,  in  ritual  to  the  Bowstring  society  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  that 
members  of  the  two  consider  themselves  ceremonially  related  and  partici- 
pate in  the  same  dances.  Unfortunately  he  identifies  6.  A.  Dorsey 's  Wolf 
and  Inverted  (Bowstring)  organizations  without  reference  to  the  discrep- 
ancy. He  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  the  Wolf  society  at  all  evoits  is 
recent,  its  organizer.  Owl-man,  having  died  about  forty-£ve  years  ago  (in 
1907).  The  natives  themselves,  according  to  Dorsey,  regard  the  Inverted 
society  as  the  most  recent  of  the  five  introduced  by  the  great  tribal  prophet. 
Assuming  its  distinctness  from  the  W^olf  organization,  its  relative  recency 
as  compared  with  the  four  others  is  probable  because  of  its  somewhat 
unusual  character  and  on  account  of  the  ceremonial  significance  of  the 
number  Four  in  this  area. 


1  Looldxkff  over  Maximilian's  data  once  more.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  hin 
White  Earth  dance  corresponds  to  my  Chippewa  society.  A  bow-lanoo  formed  pMt  of  the 
emblems  in  both,  and  the  native  dedgnatlons,  Nahni'  Seh<Uki*4t  and  hA'mc  eki'a  correspond 
dosely. 

*  O.  A.  Doney.  (d),  3,  15--33;  Mooney.  (c).  412-415:  Curtis,  ti.  105-108. 
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Membership  in  the  Cheyenne  organizations  depended  neither  on  age 
nor  on  purchase.    According  to  Curtis, 

A  man  joined  a  society  at  the  invitation  of  its  members,  some  of  whom  conducted 
him  from  his  lodge  to  that  in  which  the  company  was  then  assembled,  where,  arrayed 
in  their  distinguishing  regalia,  he  danced,  sang  and  feasted  with  them  and  thus  became 
a  member.  This,  however,  did  not  debar  him  from  ever  changing  his  affiliation; 
for  after  the  election  of  chiefs  any  one  had  the  privilege  of  providing  a  substitute  and 
joining  another  society. 

An  important  feature  that  allies  the  Cheyenne  with  the  Oglala  system 
(p.  65)  is  the  expulsion  of  unworthy  members;  among  the  Cheyenne  the 
slaying  of  a  tribesman,  even  though  accidental,  would  bar  a  man  from 
belonging. to  any  one  of  the  organizations.  Essentially  the  societies  were 
coordinate,  though  the  Dogs  loomed  as  the  most  important,  possibly  on 
account  of  their  numbers,  which  were  increased,  apparently  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  by  the  joint  admission  of  all  the  men  of  one  camp-cirde 
division.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  this  wholesale  entrance  was  prompted 
by  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  society.  Whether  police  functions 
devolved  on  the  Dogs  exclusively  or  alternately  on  the  several  societies, 
is  not  clear  from  available  accounts. 

All  the  societies  are  preeminently  military  associations  and  are  collectively 
known  as  "warriors."  Nevertheless  other  traits  were  not  lacking.  Thus, 
we  find  elements  of  a  fraternal  comradeship,  as  well  as  distinctive  songs  and 
dances.  In  several  ways  a  tribal  pattern  is  manifested.  Thus,  each  society 
has  four  distinctive  sacred  songs,  four  additional  sacred  songs  sung  to  the 
Great  Medicine,  and  four  battle  songs  for  individual  warriors.  Each  derives 
its  origin  from  the  Prophet,  each,  is  controlled  by  a  chief  and  seven  assistants, 
and  usually  there  are  additional  officers.  In  the  Buffalo,  Coyote,  and  Ejt- 
Fox  societies  there  are  four  virgin  associates  regarded  as  the  members' 
sisters. 

The  Buffalo  Bulls  cleariy  correspond  to  the  similarly  named  society 
of  the  Northern  Plains  tribes  (see  table,  p.  928).  The  mask,  made  from  the 
head  of  a  buffalo,  is  lacking,  but  we  find  the  homed  headdress  of  buffalo 
skin,  the  shields  carried  by  all  the  members  (Dorsey)  or  only  the  leaders 
(Mooney),  spears,  and  the  imitation  of  buffalo.  Two  specific  features  are 
worthy  of  note, —  the  presence  of  female  associates  and  an  emblem  consist- 
ing of  a  red  apron  with  rattles.  Both  occur  among  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa 
(pp.  190,  291f.),  women  also  app)earing  among  the  Mandan  (p.  317)  and  a 
suggestion  of  the  apron  among  the  Assiniboine.^    A  distinctively  Cheyenne 

»  Lowie,  (c),  73. 
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feature  is  the  emphasis  on  red,  for  the  bodies  of  the  dancers,  their  ^>eazs, 
shields,  the  horns  of  their  headdresses,  and  their  aprons  are  all  red.  In 
this  connection  we  must  note,  however,  that  in  Maximilian^s  day  the 
Mandan  Bulls  carried  shields  decorated  with  red  doth,  wore  a  jMece  of  red 
doth  attached  to  the  back  and  had  a  woman  attendant  whose  face  was 
painted  with  vermilion  (p.  315)  and  that  according  to  <me  of  my  infonnants 
red  body  paint  was  used  to  symbolize  wounds  received  in  battle.  In  deter- 
mining the  source  of  this  Cheyenne  organization  it  is  worth  while  noting 
that  of  the  tribes  surrounding  the  southern  range  of  their  territor>%  the 
Kiowa,  Pawnee,  and  Arapaho  have  no  comparable  organization.  The 
Oglala  must  also  be  excluded  because  their  equivalent  Chiefs'  sodety  not 
only  lacked  the  two  spedfic  traits  mentioned  but  because  it  devdoped  a 
quite  distinct  character  by  becoming  preferably  an  dderly  men's  organiza- 
tion, of  which  there  is  no  trace  among  the  Cheyenne.  Of  the  remaining 
tribes  the  Assiniboine  and  Crow  trace  their  Bull  dances  back  to  the  Hidatsa, 
and  it  is  with  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  that  the  Cheyenne  sodety  shows 
the  dosest  sSHnity.  Since  both  had  a  more  highly  elaborated  Bull  sodety 
than  the  Cheyenne,  I  condude  that  the  Cheyenne  organization  was  borrowed 
from  the  Village  tribes. 

The  Kit-Fox  society  of  the  Cheyenne  is  highly  anomalous  when  com- 
pared with  its  namesake  elsewhere.  The  most  convincing  indication  of 
its  identity  beyond  the  name  is  the  occurrence  of  two  officers'  emblems  in 
the  form  of  hooked  lances  wrapped  with  otterskin.  A  ceremonial  dub  with 
pendent  kit-fox  skin  carried  by  the  leaders  (Mooney)  may  be  connected 
with  a  Biitaha'^w"  club  of  the  Arapaho  or  the  emblem  of  the  Oglala  whippers 
(p.  22).  A  drumkeeper  and  the  presence  of  four  female  assodates  constitute 
an  additional  point  of  similarity  wit^  the  Oglala  (p.  14).  But  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  any  close  relationship.  The  Cheyenne  had  no  rawhide 
rattles,  no  kit-fox  jaw  headbands,  nor  employed  the  characteristic  iokcda 
haircut.  On  the  other  hand,  they  employed  a  dewdaw  rattle  more  com- 
monly associated  with  the  Dog  society  and  at  all  events  lacking  in  the 
tokala;  and  they  used  a  notched  musical  instrument  of  elk  antler  represent- 
ing a  snake  and  serving  to  charm  buffalo  or  other  game.  The  last-men- 
tioned feature  is  evidently  allied  to  a  buffalo-calling  ceremony  of  the  Ankara, 
associated  with  the  medicine  (not  military)  sodeties,  in  which  a  notched 
bone  is  rasped  with  a  stick  (p.  675).  Among  the  Hidatsa  of  Awaxa'wi 
village  there  was  a  boys*  society  characterized  by  the  use  of  a  notched 
wooden  instrument  with  sacred  associations;  while  not  connected  with 
buffalo  it  is  said  to  have  represented  a  snake  (p.  238).  I  feel  that  with  the 
data  at  hand  it  would  be  rash  to  theorize  on  the  genetic  relations  of  the 
Cheyenne  Kit-Fox  society  with  equivalent  organizations  of  the  area.     All 
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I  care  to  point  out  is  that  it  appears  to  have  combined  a  few  Kit-Fox  traits 
with  a  feature  either  belonging  to  the  Dog  society  complex  or  to  be  regarded 
as  a  free  element,  and  with  a  third  feature  found  among  the  Upper  Missouri 
Valley  tribes. 

The  Coyote  society  seems  to  have  no  equivalent  namesake  among  other 
tribes,  the  kaiyona  of  the  Wahpeton  (p.  129)  being  clearly  of  an  altogether 
different  type.  However,  we  are  justified  in  inquiring  whether  there  is 
no  connection  with  societies  named  after  such  closely  related  animals  as 
the  wolf  and  fox.  This  seems  especially  desirable  since  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  native  term  is  not  always  rendered  by  an  interpreter.  Thus,  J.  O. 
Dorsey  speaks  of  a  Coyote  dance  performed  by  the  members  of  an  Omaha 
war  party,  while  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mr.  La  Flesche  (of  whom  the  latter  has 
a  native's  knowledge  of  the  language)  translates  the  same  Omalia  word  as 
"wolf."  *  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cheyenne  organization  under  discussion 
has  very  pronounced  relations  with  the  Fox  society  of  the  Arikara  (p.  666). 
In  both  we  find  unmarried  female  associates,  two  bowspear  emblems,  hair 
roaching,  one  rattler  to  direct  the  musical  performance,  and  a  crescent- 
shaped  badge  suspended  from  the  neck.  There  is  also  relationship  in  an 
apparently  diflferent  direction,  however.  One  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Cheyenne  society  is  a  sacred  coyote  hide  carried  by  the  leader.  Now 
in  various  Plains  tribes  a  wolfskin  plays  an  important  part  on  a  war  party 
(p.  873).  Among  the  Crow  the  scout  always  carried  a  wolf  or  coyote  skin, 
apparently  as  part  of  the  captain's  war  medicine.*  The  Oglala  wrapped 
up  the  war  leader's  pipe  in  a  fox  or  wolf  pelt  and  had  their  war  lances  made 
by  a  man  who  had  dreamt  of  a  wolf  (pp.  55-59).  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mr. 
La  Flesche  figure  a  wolfskin  from  a  sacred  war  bundle  of  the  Omaha;  they 
state  that  the  wolf  was  regarded  as  connected  with  war  and  was  imitated 
by  the  warriors.'  With  the  Pawnee,  the  consciousness  of  the  association 
is  so  strong  that  the  members  of  a  war  party  "  constitute  a  kind  of  society 
of  the  wolves;"  the  god  of  war  is  a  mythical  wolf,  a  wolfskin  is  contained 
in  the  sacred  war  bimdle,  as  among  the  Omaha,  and  the  wolf  is  imitated 
by  the  braves  (pp.  595-597).  The  use  of  white  paint  is  another  trait 
common  to  the  Pawnee  and  Omaha  (J.  O.  Dorsey).  The  Pawnee  war 
party  also  presents  one  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  Arikara  Fox 
society:  both  employ  no  drum  but  substitute  a  roUed-up  hide  (pp.  596  f., 
666).  This  feature  is  not  recorded  for  the  Cheyenne  organization,  while 
the  sacred  wolf  or  fox  hide  has  not  been  reported  for  the  Arikara.  In  short, 
both  the  Arikara  and  the  Cheyenne  societies  closely  agree  with  each  other 
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in  a  series  of  distinctive  traits;  and  in  ad<iit]on  each  shares  at  least  one 
distinctive  feature  with  the  Pawnee  war  party.  From  this  I  condude  that 
they  are  homologous,  and  that  both  are  related  to  the  Pawnee  war  party. 
The  concepts  associated  with  the  latter  were  undoubtedly  borrowed  by 
the  Cheyenne  since  they  are  so  hi^y  daborated  not  only  among  the  Pawnee 
but  a  neighboring  tribe  as  weO,  in  a  part  of  the  Plains  only  reached  by  the 
Cheyenne  in  very  recent  times.  Whether  the  Cheyenne  borrowed  the 
sacred-hide  idea  from  the  Arikara  with  the  remainder  of  their  Coyote 
society  complex  at  a  hypothetical  period  when  the  Arikara  Fox  society 
possessed  this  trait,  or  obtained  it  in  recent  times  from  some  other  tribe 
sharing  the  concept,  and  tacked  it  on  to  a  pre-edsting  series  of  traits,  must 
remain  doubtful.  So  also  we  cannot  be  sure  where  the  series  of  traits 
shared  by  the  Arikara  Foxes  and  the  Cheyenne  Coyotes  arose,  though  their 
community  of  origin  is  demonstrated.  In  addition  to  this  relationship,  a 
point  of  interest  lies  in  the  proof  of  some  connection  between  a  military 
society  and  a  war  party.  The  possibility  of  such  a  relationship  was  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  paper  ^  and  supported  by  Dr.  Wissler  with  Oglala  data 
(p.  67).  The  Cheyenne-Arikara  complex  furnishes  an  additional  illustra- 
tion from  other  tribes. 

The  Dog-Men  obviously  correspond  to  the  Dog  society  of  most  of  the 
other  tribes,  sharing  with  them  such  characteristic  traits  as  the  sashes 
connected  with  bravery  obligations,  dewclaw  rattles,  bone  whistles,  and 
feather  headdresses.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  prove  a  special  relationship  with 
the  equivalent  organization  of  some  particular  tribe.  From  the  foregoing 
we  are  tempted  to  begin  our  survey  with  the  Arikara,  but  they  had  no  Dog 
society  in  recent  times  and  while  a  Young  Dog  organization  takes  its  place, 
its  resemblances  with  the  Cheyenne  Dog-Men  are  too  generic.  Turning 
to  the  other  Village  tribes  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  we  discover  some  indi- 
cation of  specific  similarities  with  the  Hidatsa.  Thus,  the  Hidatsa  have 
four  sash-wearers  (one  of  higher  degree),  their  emblems  being  of  two  types 
and  degrees  (p.  286),  their  dancers  carried  bows  and  arrows  (pp.  287-290), 
while  a  performance  in  which  boiling  meat  ^s  extracted  from  a  kettle  in  Hot 
dance  fashion  (p.  288)  may  correspond  to  the  custom  of  the  Dog-Men 
taking  meat  from  a  pot  in  which  it  had  been  left  for  four  days,  each  biting 
off,  chewing,  and  swallowing  a  large  piece.  Another  possible  point  of 
similarity  is  the  shape  of  the  dewclaw  rattle.  That  of  the  Cheyenne  differs 
from  the  more  usual  pattern  in  representing  a  snake  and  being  composed 
of  distinct  head  and  tail  pieces  fitted  into  the  customary  straight  stick. 
Although  the  association  with  the  snake  is  not  reported  for  the  Hidatsa, 
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Maximilian's  picture  (reproduced  in  this  volume,  p.  287)  shows  a  curvature 
of  the  stick  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  Cheyenne  emblem.  None  of 
these  resemblances,  it  must  be  admitted/  is  especially  donvincing,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  prove  a  closer  connection  between  the  Cheyenne  and  Man- 
dan.  Turning  to  the  tribes  the  Cheyenne  encountered  farther  west  or 
south,  the  Oglala  may  be  disregarded:  their  Dog  society  appears  under  a 
different  name  (p.  41  If.),  and  its  positive  traits,  so  far  as  they  are  not  of 
general  distribution,  differ.  The  Dog  society  of  the  Crow  has  only  one 
special  feature  of  resemblance,  the  presence  of  two  pairs  of  sash-wearers 
differing  in  the  emblems  worn  (p.  179),  but  since  these  do  not  correspond 
closely  to  the  Cheyenne  sashes  this  rather  suggests  an  indirect  relationship. 
Finally,  we  come  to  the  Arapaho,  and  here  at  last  we  get  indubitable 
evidence  of  historical  connection.  Both  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Arapaho 
had  a  four  days'  performance,  and  since  this  feature  belonged  to  the  Arapaho 
pattern  while  it  is  not  reported  for  other  Cheyenne  societies  we  may  regard 
the  Cheyenne  as  the  borrowers  in  this  respect.  Secondly,  we  find  here  not 
only  the  Crow  and  Cheyenne  grouping  of  the  sash-wearers  into  two  pairs, 
but  a  specific  resemblance  between  the  sash  emblems  of  one  type.^  Finally, 
we  get  a  specific  statement  that  the  dewclaw  rattle  of  the  third  degree  of  the 
Arapaho  represents  a  snake  like  the  badge  of  the  Cheyenne  rank  and  file. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  Dog  society  of  the  Cheyenne  is  most  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  Arapaho.  Whether  either  tribe  borrowed  from  the 
other  merely  the  specific  resemblances  enumerated,  is  doubtful  so  long  as 
consideration  is  restricted  to  them.  Each  has  a  fair  number  of  individual 
traits  not  found  in  the  other,  and  both  were  in  contact  with  a  number  of 
tribes  from  which  the  generic  features  of  the  organization  might  have  been 
adopted.  Arguments  of  a  more  general  character  (p.  945)  lead  me  to 
assume  that  the  society  came  from  the  Village  people  to  the  Arapaho  and 
was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  Cheyenne. 

The  Inverted  or  Bow  String  Warriors  of  the  Cheyenne  are  at  first  sight 
a  somewhat  puzzling  phenomenon.  They  differ  markedly  from  the  societies 
hitherto  considered,  thus  justifying  the  native  view  that  they  stand  apart 
from  the  four  organizations  said  to  have  been  first  organized  by  the  Prophet. 
This  difference  Ues  in  the  absence  of  the  customary  mode  of  organization: 
there  is  neither  chief  nor  assistant  chief,  and  instead  of  the  special  standard- 
bearers  found  in  three  of  the  other  societies  there  is  complete  absence  of 
offices  or  degrees.  All  the  members  were  unmarried,  carried  a  bowspear, 
painted  their  bodies  and  clothes  red,  wore  a  stuffed  owl  over  the  forehead 
and  a  bone  whistle  suspended  from  the  neck,  practised  "backward"  speech, 
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and  were  brave  to  the  point  of  foolhardiness;  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  in 
front  of  them.  In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  Inverted 
Warriors,  we  shall  do  well  to  lay  stress  on  the  two  characteristic  activities, — 
backward  speech  and  foolhardiness.  Backward  speech  occurs  in  the 
Arapaho  Crazy  Lodge  in  conjunction  with  an  owl-feather  circlet,  a  bone 
whistle,  and  a  bowspear.  It  seems  improbable  that  this  combination  should 
occur  in  two  neighboring  tribes  by  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
important  to  note  that  the  correspondence  is  only  partial.  The  dauntless 
bravery  of  the  Cheyenne  warriors  is  not  reported  for  the  Arapaho  lodge; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Cheyenne  did  not  practise  the  fire  dance,  or  wear  the 
capes  typical  of  the  Crazy  dancers,  and  lacked  most  of  the  other  features 
of  the  Arapaho  society.  Starting  from  the  trait  of  foolhardiness,  we  find 
that  the  Kiowa  Dogs  were  especially  brave,  used  backward  speech,  wore 
bone  whistles,  and  used  red  as  their  ceremonial  paint  (p.  848  f.).  The 
Pawnee  "Children  of  the  Iruska"  were  reckless  in  battle,  never  married, 
wore  the  skin  of  a  blackbird  on  the  head,  and  acted  and  spoke  by  contraries 
(p.  580  f.):  the  equivalent  Sakhu'nu  of  the  Ankara  were  reckless,  used 
backward  speech,  and  blew  whistles  (p.  673  ff.).  Foolhardiness  in  connecv 
tion  with  a  Dakota  society  was  reported  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  regarded 
it  as  an  imitation  of  a  Crow  Indian  prototype  (p.  12  f.).  While  the  data 
given  by  the  explorers  are  inadequate  for  purposes  of  identification,  we 
know  of  Dakota  organizations  in  which  dauntlessness  played  a  prominent 
part.  Thus,  no  member  of  the  Napecni  and  Dog  organizations  was  per- 
mitted to  flee  (pp.  29,  54, 108),  and  the  Sotka  tanka,  who  carried  bowspears, 
required  great  bravery,  the  members  vowing  to  die  in  battle  according  to  one 
source  of  information  (p.  61  f.).  But  the  nearest  approach  to  backward 
speech  is  found  in  none  of  the  military  societies  but  in  the  heyoka  cult  in 
the  form  of  contrary  conduct  (pp.  82-85,  113-117);  in  other  words,  there  is 
no  Dakota' society  that  represents  the  Cheyenne  complex.  The  Crow  Crazy 
Dog  couple  practised  backward  speech  and  also  deliberately  courted  death 
(p.  193  ff.) ;  the  other  Cheyenne  traits  are  not  reported.  Among  the  Mandan 
and  Hidatsa  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  society  all  of  whose  members 
are  pledged  to  foolhardy  conduct.  We  find  in  short  that  the  two  features 
of  the  Cheyenne  organization  are  found  united  in  the  Kiowa  Dog  society, 
among  the  Pawnee,  Ankara,  and  in  the  Crow  Crazy  Dog  couple. 

Since  two  of  these  four  complexes  are  connected  with  the  name  of  the  dog, 
a  comparison  of  the  Inverted  Warriors  with  the  Dog  society  is  suggested. 
The  universal  features  of  this  society  that  are  lacking  in  the  Cheyenne 
organization  are  the  sash  connected  with  bravery  and  the  dewdaw  rattle; 
but  the  latter  is  also  generally  absent  from  the  derivative  (i.  e.  Little,  Crazy, 
etc.)  Dog  societies.    Otherwise,   the  resemblance  between  the  Inverted 
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Warriors  and  the  Kiowa  and  Hidatsa  Dog  society  is  rather  far-reaching' 
Backward  speech,  bone  whistles,  and  red  paint  are  shared  by  all  three,  and 
foolhardiness  by  the  Cheyenne  and  Kiowa,  while  among  the  Hidatsa  it  is 
at  least  represented  by  the  bravery  of  the  officers;  in  addition  the  Hidatsa 
have  an  owl-feather  headdress  corresponding  to  the  owl  of  the  Cheyenne. 
The  use  of  red  paint  may  appear  a  priori  of  little  moment,  but  it  is  so  con- 
stantly associated  with  the  Dog  complex  as  to  become  significant  (pp.  47, 
110,  178,  285,  318,  849).  It  appears  then,  that  the  resemblance  between, 
say,  the  Kiowa  Dogs  and  the  Inverted  Warriors  is  at  least  as  great  as  that 
between  the  latter  and  the  Arapaho  Crazy  lodge.  The  important  feature 
lacking  among  the  Kiowa  is  the  bowspear  of  the  Cheyenne,  but  the  readiness 
with  which  a  particular  emblem  of  this  sort  enters  different  combinations 
causes  me  to  attach  less  importance  to  it  than  to  characteristic  modes  of 
action.  W^e  must  recollect  that  the  bowspear  also  occurs  in  the  Cheyenne 
Coyote  society,  and  in  both  the  Lumpwood  and  Half-Shaved  Head  organi- 
zations of  the  Hidatsa. 

The  suggestion  I  venture  to  make  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  is  the 
following.  The  Inverted  Warriors  of  the  Cheyenne  correspond  at  bottom 
to  the  Crazy  Dog  couple  of  the  Crow  or  the  Dog  society  of  the  Kiowa;  tha;t 
is,  they  are  directly  related  to  some  organization  of  this  category.  In 
addition  they  seem  to  have  influenced  an  otherwise  independent  Arapaho 
organization,  from  which  in  turn  they  may  have  borrowed  the  bOwspear 
though  this  may  also  have  been  adopted  from  their  own  Coyote  Warriors. 
The  details  of  these  relations  may  of  course  be  conceived  differently,  but  the 
essentials  are  probably  as  just  outlined. 

As  already  stated,  the  Wolf  organization  seems  to  have  been  instituted 
in  quite  recent  times  since  Mooney  ascribes  its  origin  to  a  medicineman  of 
the  last  century.  It  conforms  to  the  Cheyenne  type  in  that  there  are  a  chief 
and  seven  assistant  chiefs,  and  two  pairs  of  distinctive  spear  emblems,  the 
one  having  eagle  feathers  hanging  down  their  entire  length,  the  other  being 
wrapped  with  otterskin.  Spears  of  various  types  were  also  carried  by  the 
rank  and  file,  who  wore  as  a  badge  a  wolfskm  with  a  hole  cut  at  the  back, 
the  head  hanging  on  the  breast  and  the  tail  down  the  back  of  the  wearer. 
Several  members  carried  small  hand-drums.  Noisy  gaiety  is  said  to  char- 
acterize the  actions  of  the  fraternity.  This  was  the  only  society  that 
danced  with  guns,  discharging  blank  cartridges  during  their  performance. 
Owing  to  the  recent  origin  of  this  society,  its  historical  significance  is  rela- 
tively slight.  The  spear  emblems  seem  to  have  no  characteristic  traits; 
accordingly,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  badge  worn  round  the  neck.  A 
coyote  skin  was  worn  in  similar  fashion  by  the  Piegan  AU-Brave  Dogs 
(p.  382)  and  this  metho<l  may  have  been  used  by  the  Kit-Fox  leader  of  the 
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same  tribe  (p.  399).  More  to  the  point,  for  geographical  reasons,  is  the  use 
of  such  foxskin  capes  by  the  Fox  society  of  the  Crow  Indians  (p.  156)  and 
by  the  Oglala  Kit-Foxes  (p.  16).  From  one  of  these  two  tribes  the  sug- 
gestion was  presumably  received. 

To  sum  up.  The  absence  of  grading  and  the  purchase  factor  together 
with  the  practice  of  inviting  men  to  become  members  definitely  allies  the 
Cheyenne  system  with  that  of  the  Kiowa,  Oglala,  and  Crow;  in  these  basic 
features  it  b  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  Arapaho.  Of  the  societies, 
considered  singly,  only  the  Dog-Men  are  homologous  with  an  equivalent 
Arapaho  organization.  The  Inverted  Warriors  and  Kit-Foxes  only  present 
single  elements  of  resemblance  to  the  Arapaho  Crazy  and  Biitaha'^w** 
lodges,  while  their  genetic  connections  seem  to  be  with  the  Dog  societies 
(proper  and  derivative)  of  other  tribes,  including  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa. 
The  Buffalo  Bull  society  corresponds  to  its  namesake  among  the  Village 
tribes,  the  Kit-Foxes  have  a  highly  characteristic  element  that  suggests  an 
Arikara  ceremony,  the  Coyote  Warriors  doubtless  correspond  to  the  Ankara 
Foxes,  the  Wolf  Warriors  indicate  affinities  with  the  Oglala  and  Crow.  In 
short,  the  two  last-named  tribes  have  had  some  influence,  perhaps  especially 
on  the  general  scheme  of  entrance,  while  specific  featiires  and  societies  have 
been  most  deeply  affected  by  the  Village  tribes.  Of  the  latter,  the  Arikara 
may  be  assumed  to  have  played  a  particularly  prominent  part  when  we 
remember  that  the  unusual  combination  of  the  Arikara  Hot  dance  features, 
and  the  meat  trick  with  the  fire  dance,  i§  shared  by  the  Cheyenne.* 


DAKOTA  AND  ASSINIBOINE. 

« 

Compared  with  the  systems  of  other  tribes,  that  of  the  Dakota  is  marked 
by  its  instability,  which  occurs  in  similar  degree  only  among  the  Pawnee 
(p.  579).  That  is  to  say,  though  the  tribal  pattern  remains,  the  societies 
themselves  seem  to  have  shifted  continually  and  among  the  Eastern  Dakota 
there  is  even  a  question  whether,  apart  from  the  Napecni  and  Tokana,  the 
dances  were  performed  by  a  definite  membership  at  all  (p.  140  f.).  Dr. 
W  issler  has  expounded  the  reasons  for  this  fluidity,  which  may  be  sought 
in  the  dreams  of  shamans  prompting  them  to  organize  a  new  troop;  in  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  that  would  lead  to  distinct  groups  using  more  or  less  the 
same  regalia  and  dances;  and  in  the  desire  of  boys  to  mimic  the  adults* 
organizations  (pp.  28,  69).  While  these  factors  seem  to  constitute  a  really 
characteristic  feature  of  Dakota  society  and  naturally  tend  to  complicate 
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the  study  of  the  growth  of  the  Dakota  system,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
so  far  as  the  ceremonial  complexes  themselves  are  concerned  there  is  not 
less  permanence  than  elsewhere.  That  is  to  say,  while  a  certain  ceremony 
might  fall  into  desuetude  through  the  lack  of  a  definite  body  performing  it, 
its  memory  seems  to  have  been  preserved  so  that  at  a  favorable  time  it 
could  be  revived  (see  e.  g.,  p.  120).  That  there  was  indeed  this  element  of 
stability  of  usages  over  and  above  the  instability  of  society  membership 
appears  clearly  from  both  historical  and  comparative  data.  Thus,  Henne- 
pin, in  1680,  describes  the  characteristic  akitcita  soldier-killing  very  much 
as  it  was  practised  two  centuries  later.  One  of  Dr.  Wissler's  Oglala  in- 
formants declared  that  the  Napecni  originated  about  fifty  years  ago  as  a 
branch  of  the  Ca'^te  ti°za  (Dauntless  Ones)  and  flourished  about  thirteen 
years  (p;  29).  But  the  Santee  also  identify  the  Napecni  and  the  Ca"te 
ti^za  (p.  107),  and  so  did  the  Yanktonai  in  the  early  twenties  of  the  last 
century.^  Moreover,  the  No-flight  society  occurs  among  the  Assiniboine' 
and  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the  organization  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
among  the  Western  Dakota  (p.  12).  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Napecni 
concept  is  an  old  one,  which  was  simply  revived  by  the  Oglala  half  a  century 
ago.  The  Kit-Foxes  also  appear  under  the  same  native  name,  and  dialecti- 
cally  changed,  among  the  Eastern  Dakota  (p.  105f.),  Oglala  (p.  14),  and 
Assiniboine.'  The  same  applies  to  the  Raven  or  Crow  society  (pp.  23,  109)."* 
The  Heyoka  occurs,  at  all  events,  among  all  the  Dakota  proper  (pp.  82, 113). 
In  short,  the  state  of  flux  that  characterizes  Dakota  organizations  as  such 
must  not  be  considered  typical  o(  the  ideas  underlying  them. 

So  far  as  these  ideas  are  concerned,  the  Oglala  belong  to  the  same  group 
as  the  Cheyenne,  Kiowa,  and  Crow,  their  closest  affinities  being  probably 
with  the  last-mentioned  tribe.  All  four  tribes  lacked  a  graded  series  based 
on  age,  and  in  all  membership  depended  not  on  purchase  but  mainly  on 
invitation.  Like  the  societies  of  the  Kiowa  (p.  843)  and  the  Crow  (p,  149), 
—  for  the  Cheyenne  we  lack  data  —  those  of  the  Oglala  took  turns  at 
policing  the  camp  (p.  13).  The  trait  that  particularly  allies  the  Crow  and 
Oglala  systems  is  the  intense  rivalry  between  societies,  which  is  manifested 
in  precisely  the  same  dual  form,  wife-stealing  and  emulation  in  war  (pp.  74, 
169  ff.).  The  imitation  of  adults'  societies  by  boys,  with  the  counting  of 
coups  on  animals  (p*  28),  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  Kiowa  Rabbits 
(p.  844)  and  the  Crow  bu'ptsake  (p.  187).  A  formal  reorganization  in  the 
spring  is  found  among  the  Oglala  (p.  17),  Pawnee  (p.  559),  Crow  (p.  176), 


I  Keating.  I,  418-421. 
»  Lowie,  (c),  70. 
«  Ibid.,  70. 
«  Ibid.,  74. 
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and  Blackfoot  (p.  425).  The  dual  scheme  of  officers,  which  the  Oglala  may 
have  derived  from  the  Pawnee,  is  shared  by  the  Crow,  who  carry  it  out  far 
more  consistently  than  the  Kiowa  or  Cheyenne.  The  office  of  the  whipper 
seems  to  be  more  highly  developed  among  the  Oglala  and  the  Crow  than 
anywhere  else.  As  promoters  of  social  and  fraternal  relations  among  the 
membership  the  Oglala  and  Crow  organizations  also  agree  (pp.  64,  150). 
The  combination  of  lance  and  sash  emblems  with  a  variety' of  societies 
(p.  68)  is  another  point  of  resemblance.  The  resemblances  with  the  Pawnee 
—  alternating  police  duties,  spring  renewal,  dual  offices  —  have  already 
been  commented  upon  (p.  891);  they  are  indicative  of  historical  connection, 
but  the  highly  specialized  character  of  the  Pawnee  systems  puts  it  in  a  class 
by  itself.  As  might  be  expected,  certain  Assiniboine  features  are  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  Oglala  scheme:  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
herald's  office  and  the  tendency  to  invite  men  of  wealth  to  join  (pp.  14,  25, 
31,  34,  64).^  Certain  usages  recall  the  Village  tribes.  Thus,  certain  officers 
in  the  Black-chin,  Miwatani,  and  Dog  societies  have  the  privilege  of  seizing 
food  belonging  to  others  (pp.  29,  45, 52)  like  the  Hidatsa  Dogs,  Little  Dogs, 
and  Crazy  Dogs  (pp.  288,  271,  281).  The  notion  of  appointing  a  few  young 
individuals  as  junior  associates  in  order  to  stimulate  their  parents'  generosity 
on  behalf  of  the  society  (p.  65)  is  shared  with  the  Blackfoot  as  well  as  with 
the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  (pp.  291,  349).  Again,  the  custom  of  having 
female  and  particularly  virgin  associates,  (pp.  14,  25,  32,  34,  61),  while  found 
in  the  Gros  Ventre  Kit-Foxes,  appears  strongly  developed  among  the 
Cheyenne  (p.  895)  and  in  all  the  Village  tribes  (pp.  271,  298,  666).  Among 
the  other  specific  traits  shared  with  the  Cheyenne  may  be  mentioned  the 
practice  of  disbarring  unworthy  members  from  all  organizations  (pp.  19,  65, 
895);  expulsion  was  also  practised  by  the  Wahpeton  (p.  112). 

While  the  Oglala  organizations  were  not  age-societies,  the  element  of  age 
entered  in  several  cases  in  a  rather  suggestive  way  inasmuch  as  we  find  on  the 
one  hand  boy  organizations  modeled  on  those  of  the  adults,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Chief,  Miwatani,  Ska  yuha,  and  Omaha  societies  were 
composed  of  rather  older  men  than  the  rest.  The  same  tendency  to  have 
members  of  mature  age,  without  any  formal  regulation  to  that  effect,  appears 
in  the  Crow  Bull  society  (p.  189)  which  corresponds  to  the  Oglala  Chiefs. 

In  determining  the  part  the  Oglala  have  played  in  the  development  of 
the  military  societies,  it  is  convenient  to  discuss  first  those  organizations 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  ascribing  to  an  alien  source  or  to  a  recent 
founder  within  the  tribe.  We  naturally  assign  greater  importance  to  state- 
ments relating  to  events  that  occurred  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living. 
The  Omaha  society  was  borrowed  from  the  Omaha  about  forty  years  ago 

»  Lowle,  (c).  70-74. 
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(p.  48),  the  Sotka  tanka  from  the  Crow  or  Pawnee  about  forty-eight  years 
ago  (p.  62);  the  Ska  yuha  arose  in  Agent  McGillicuddy's  administration 
in  emulation  of  the  Chiefs'  society;  the  Sotka  yuha  appears  to  have  been 
learned  from  the  Crow  Indians  about  forty-six  years  ago;  a  relatively 
recent  origin  also  seems  probable  for  the  wic'iska  (p.  34).  Dr.  Wissler  has 
pointed  out  the  relations  of  the  two  last-mentioned  societies  to  the  Badger 
society,  suggesting  that  they  may  be  merely  variants  of  the  latter  (p.  36). 
That  the  Badger  organization  is  of  older  date  seems  probable  from  its  occur- 
rence among  the  Sisseton  as  well.  Though  this  community  is  doubtless 
due  to  diffusion  (p.  31),  the  Western  Dakota  must  have  borrowed  the  organ- 
ization while  it  was  not  yet  obsolescent  among  the  Crow  or  Village  tribes 
and  for  the  process  of  transmission  to  the  Eastern  Dakota  the  lapse  of  some 
time  must  be  allowed.  These  considerations  corroborate  the  native  state- 
ment that  the  organization  is  at  least  sixty  years  old.  I  have  already  shown 
that  the  Badger  society  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Crow  or  Hidatsa 
Kit-Fox  society,  the  foreign  designation  being  interpreted  according  to  the 
significance  of  a  closely  similar  Dakota  word  (p.  109). 

The  Chiefs  and  Miwatani  organizations  are  probably  of  greater  antiquity 
than  those  cited  above,  yet  there  are  reasons  for  not  assigning  them  to  the 
oldest  Dakota  stratum. 

The  Chiefs  undoubtedly  correspond  to  the  Bulls  of  other  tribes;  indeed, 
they  formerly  shared  this  name  (p.  36).  An  equivalent  Buffalo  dance  occurs 
among  the  Assiniboine,^  but  since  these  derive  it  from  the  Hidatsa  (Xea'- 
ktukta)  the  connection  is  probably  not  a  direct  one.  Among  the  Eastern 
Dakota  at  least  one  (Sisseton)  dance  (p.  102  f .)  is  also  homologous,  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  ceremonial  complex  among  these  distinct  groups 
might  be  used  as  an  argument  for  fairly  great  Dakota  antiquity  were  it 
not  for  the  restriction  of  the  Chiefs  to  the  Red-cloud  band  of  the  Oglala  (pp. 
7,  11).  This  last  statement,  however,  may  be  meant  to  apply  only  to  their 
political  functions.  On  comparing  the  Eastern  and  Western  forms  of  the 
society,  we  find  relatively  little  similarity  beyond  the  imitation  of  buffalo 
and  the  carrying  of  shields.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  buffalo  mask  was  used  by 
the  Oglala  at  all,  the  headdresses  being  simply  described  as  "made  of  the 
skin  from  the  neck  and  head  of  the  buffalo  with  the  horns  attached"  (p.  37); 
the  Sisseton,  however,  (p.  120  f.)  and  probably  the  Assiniboine  also^  used 
the  masks  which  among  the  Village  tribes  were  the  badge  of  certain  special 
officers.*    The  wide  divergence  of  the  Dakota  societies  leads  me  to  suppose 


»  Lowic.  (c).  73. 

*  Lowie,  (c).  73. 

*  The  statomont  of  one  Sisseton  informant  that  there  were  forty-four  members  in  the 
Buffalo  dance  suggests  the  Cheyenne  chiefs'  coimcil.  which,  however,  was  not  associated 
with  the  societies  of  that  tribe. 
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that  their  relationship  is  indirect,  that  the  Bull  organization  is  not  very  old 
among  the  Dakota  but  was  independently  borrowed  by  several  of  their 
subdivisions  from  the  Village  tribes,  among  all  of  whom  a  Bull  or  Buffalo 
organization  played  a  great  part.  The  fact  that  the  Oglaia  Chiefs  form 
''after  all  an  old  men's  organization"  (p.  38)  might,  as  Dr.  Wissler  hints, 
be  the  result  of  borrowing  from  the  Mandan  or  Hidatsa,  in  whose  graded 
system  the  Bulls  stand  at  or  near  the  top.  This  may,  however,  be  only  a 
coincidence,  for  the  nearest  society  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  the  Arikara. 
There  we  find  the  same  emphasis  on  the  fringed  shirt,  on  philanthropic 
activity,  peaceableness  in  camp  and  the  duty  to  protect  the  people  in  time 
of  war  (p.  661  f.),  and  Maximilian  states  that  the  Arikara  Bulls  were  the 
most  distinguished  men.  In  short,  I  suggest  that  the  Oglaia  borrowed  the 
Bull  dance  from  the  Arikara.  The  Assiniboine  contention  that  their  Buffalo 
dance  came  from  the  Hidatsa  is  confirmed  by  special  resemblances,  such  as 
the  use  of  flannel  clouts  and  the  participation  of  a  junior  associate.  The 
Eastern  Dakota  also  share,  in  addition  to  the  more  general  Features,  a  specific 
trait  with  the  Mandan  (p.  317)  and  Hidatsa  (p.  293),  viz.,  the  watering  of 
the  performers  personating  buffalo.  Since  practically  all  the  traits  found 
anywhere  in  this  context  occur  jointly  among  the  three  Village  tribes  of  the 
Upper  Missouri,  I  regard  these  tribes  as  the  starting-point  from  which  the 
society  spread. 

The  Miwatani  society  of  the  Oglaia  corresponds  to  the  Mawatani  or 
Ma'tano  of  other  divisions.  Its  relations  to  similarly  named  organizations 
of  the  Southern  Siouans  have  been  discussed  (p.  886).  The  translation 
given  for  the  Dakota  designation  points  almost  uniformly  to  the  Mandan 
as  the  source  of  origin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  organ- 
ization is  simply  the  equivalent  of  the  Northern  Plains  Dog  society  (see 
table,  p.  920).  The  combination  of  sashes,  owl-feather  headdress,  dewclaw 
rattle,  bone  whistle,  and  log  drum  with  the  privilege  of  seizing  food  belong- 
ing to  others  definitely  fixes  its  identity.^  Since  the  Dog  society  occurs 
nearly  everywhere  with  a  remarkably  stable  complex  of  features,  the  particu- 
lar relations  of  the  Miwatani  must  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of 
apparently  unessential  traits.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  that,  disregarding 
the  Southern  Siouans,  the  log-drum  occurs  only  among  the  Dakota,  Mandan,  ' 
Hidatsa  and  in  the  equivalent  Arikara  Young  Dog  society.  A  whipper  who 
lashes  a  dancer  to  make  him  perform  or  sit  down  occurs  likewise  among  the 
Arikara,  Crow,  and  Hidatsa,  though  also  among  the  Arapaho  and  Gros 
Ventre.    The  staking  down  of  the  sashes  (p.  43)  is  common  to  the  Oglaia, 


t  There  Is  a  Dog  society  among  the  Oglaia  (p.  52)  in  which  the  last-menlioned  trait 
occurs;  its  other  characteristics  are.  however,  very  nrntb,  spedalixed  and  betray  hardly  any 
affiliation  with  the  Dog  society  as  found  elsewhere. 
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Arapabo,  Cheyenne,  and  Kiowa,  but  the  sum-tota3  of  resemblances  is  great- 
-  eat  with  the  Upper  Missouri  Villagers  and  thus  corroborates  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  native  name. 

This  reduces  the  core  of  the  Oglala  system  to  three  societies, —  the  Kit- 
Foxes,  Crow-Owners,  and  Braves,  with  the  two  variants  or  branches  of  the 
latter,  the  Black-Chins  and  No-flight  men.  It  may  seem  significant  that 
all  of  these  presumably  ancient  Dakota  societies  served  as  akitcita,  while 
the  Miwatani,  Chiefs,  and  Omaha  dancers  did  not;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  more  plausible  to  connect  this  fact  with  the  greater  age  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  last-named  societies,  for  several  recent  organizations  did  act  as 
police.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  great  age  of  the  Kit-Foxes,  Crow- 
Owners  and  No-fiight  society  is  attested  by  their  occurring  with  the  same 
native  designations  not  only  among  the  Eastern  Dakota  but  the  Assiniboine 
as  well.  The  No-fligbt  men,  indeed,  seem  to  be  found  nowhere  else  under 
this  name. 

Krr-Fox  Sooirry. 


Spear-bow 
Hood 

Female  aaeoci&tee 
WhippoTB 
Kit-fox  necklace 
Oesoeot  badge 
Yellow  body  paint 
Rank  and  file  lances 


The  Tokala  of  the  Oglala  may  be  one  of  the  contributions  to  military 
organizations  made  by  the  Dakota,  but  owing  to  the  very  wide  distribution 
of  the  Kit-Fox  society  this  must  be  taken  as  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
conjecture.    The  affiliations  of  the  Tokala  are  fairly  clear;  it  belongs  with 
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those  Kit-Fox  organizations  which  lack  the  hookecl4ance  emblem, —  with 
that  of  the  Ankara  and  the  Cheyenne  Coyote  society  (see  table,  p.  907). 
With  these  it  shares  the  hair-roaching,  bow-spears,  and  girl  associates. 
Common  to  the  Oglala  and  Cheyenne  are,  in  addition,  yellow  body  paint 
and  small  lances  borne  by  the  rank  and  file.  The  presence  of  the  jaw- 
headband  and  kit-fox  necklaces  allies  the  Assiniboine  with  this  group,  but 
the  hooked-lance  emblem  also  puts  them  in  a  class  with  other  tribes.  With 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  last-mentioned  badge,  all  the  important  Kit- 
Fox  peculiarities  are  found  united  among  the  Oglala;  their  organization, 
in  other  words,  compares  favorably  with  any  other  as  regards  elaboration, 
and  this  fact  seems  to  favor  a  Dakota  origin,  at  least  so  far  as  the  tribes 
lacking  hooked  spears  are  concerned.  The  Ankara  and  Cheyenne  societies, 
however,  seem  to  me  more  closely  allied  than  either  is  to  the  Tokala,  because 
they  share  the  otherwise  lacking  crescent-shaped  neck  ornament  and  have 
only  one  rattler.  I  consider  these  resemblances  of  greater  weight  than  the 
small  lances  of  the  Oglala  and  Cheyenne  and  the  yellow  body  paint  of  the 
same  tribes.  The  hair-roach,  as  a  regular  method  of  dressing  the  hair,  is 
usually  associated  with  other  tribes  than  the  Dakota.  Its  occurrence  among 
the  Oglala  is,  however,  vouched  for  by  Lewis  and  Clark,^  and  accordingly 
its  presence  as  a  Tokala  trait  need  not  be  regarded  as  an  alien  intrusion. 

According  to  a  native  informant  (p.  13),  the  Crow-Owners  and  the 
Badgers  were  most  frequently  chosen  for  akitcita  duty,  and  since  the  latter 
are  of  Crow  origin,  the  Crow  (Raven)-Owners  would  appear  to  be  the 
police  society  par  excellence.  However,  the  same  claim  is  also  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Braves  (p.  25).  Taking  both  statements  as  significant,  I 
suggest  tentatively  that  the  two  organizations  may  be  related  to  each  other 
and  to  the  Black  Mouths,  the  police  organization  of  the  Village  tribes. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  presumptive  evidence  of  synonymous 
designations  for  the  societies  concerned.  Thus,  the  Mandan  also  called 
their  Black  Mouths  "Brave  Men"  (p.  314),  while  "Black  Chins"  is  the 
name  applied  to  an  Oglala  branch  of  the  Braves.  The  Oglala  Braves  wear 
bone  whistles  and  have  two  pipe  men  like  the  Black  Mouths  of  the  Arikara, 
Mandan,  and  Hidatsa.  Black  face  paint  is  too  general  a  trait  to  be  espe- 
cially significant,  but  its  restriction  to  the  part  from  the  mouth  downward 
certainly  constitutes  a  similarity  between  the  Black-Chin  branch  and  the 
Black  Mouths  that  is  not  negligible.  W'hat  is  said  of  the  central  tipi  of  the 
Braves  and  the  meetings  held  there  (p.  27)  suggests  that  they  formed  the 
most  important  akitcita  body  and  in  this  sense  prefigured  the  character  of 
the  Black  Mouths  with  their  monopoly  of  police  duties. 


1  Thwaites  edition,  p.  138. 
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The  Crow-Owners  of  the  Oglala  correspond  to  the  Sisseton  Raven- 
Owners,  for  the  native  names  are  identical  and  both  societies  have  four 
singers,  two  rattlers,  wore  skunkskins  round  the  arms,  and  used  black  body 
paint.  One  of  the  most  suggestive  traits  is  the  crossing  of  each  other's  path 
by  the  Sisseton  rattlers  (p.  109),  for  it  is  common  to  the  Ankara,  Hidatsa, 
and  Mandan  Black  Mouths  (pp.  663,  277,  314)  and  the  equivalent  Muddy 
Mouths  of  the  Crow  (p.  198).  We  find  it  again  in  the  Red  Lance  society 
of  the  Chaui,  Pitahauirata,  and  Kitkahaxki  (p.  560)  which  is  considered  the 
counterpart  of  the  Skidi  Two-Lance  society.  Now  the  emblem  of  the  last- 
mentioned  organization  (p.  562,  fig.  3)  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  identical 
with  an  Hidatsa  Raven  emblem,  of  which  I  have  an  unpublished  sketch  made 
by  my  interpreter,  there  l>eing  in  both  the  same  alternation  of  groups  of 
black  (crow  or  raven)  and  white  feathers.  It  is  conceivable  that  either  the 
Chaui  or  the  Skidi  organization  lost  a  distinctive  feature  and  that  originally 
both  had  the  complex  of  the  raven  lance  and  the  crossing  of  officers'  paths,- 
in  other  words,  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sisseton  a  Black  Mouth  and  a 
Raven  trait  occur  in  conjunction.  From  another  angle  a  similar  p>oint  may 
be  made.  The  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  Black  Mouths  both  have  a  "Raven" 
lance,  decorated  with  raven  feathers  and  a  raven  head  associated  with 
i)ravery  obligations;  in  fact,  Maximilian  explicitly  likens  the  Mandan 
Black  Mouth  pole  to  the  emblem  of  the  Piegan  Crow  society  (pp.  275,  313). 

While  the  evidence  is  far  from  convincing,  I  cannot  escape  the  suspicion 
that  a  relationship  of  some  sort  exists  between  the  Brave,  Crow-Owner,  and 
Black  Mouth  societies. 

Returning  to  our  general  problem,  the  question  confronts  us  whether 
the  Crow-Owners  and  Braves  originated  with  the  Dakota,  and  whether  such 
similarities  as  the  Black  Mouths  reveal  to  either  organization  are  due  to 
Dakota  influence,  rnfortunatelv,  I  see  no  wav  for  a  satisfactory  reply. 
The  Oow -Owners  occur  among  the  Piegan,  Arikara,  Crow,  Hidatsa.  Oglala, 
and  Sisseton,  not  to  mention  similarly  named  Pawnee  organizations  of 
una.scertaintKl  identity.  Of  the  tribes  mentioned  the  Crow  data  yield  some 
evidence  of  Hidatsa  origin  (p.  199)  and  on  general  grounds  the  Piegan 
society  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source  (p.  949).  However,  the  Crow 
society  more  closely  resembles  the  Oglala  ecjuivalent.  The  Braves  (Nape- 
cni),  if  really  equivalent  to  the  Black  Mouths,  are  as  likely  to  be  of  Dakota 
as  of  Village  origin.  While  the  great  importance'  of  the  Black  Mouth 
society  on  the  I'pper  Missouri  seems  to  favor  its  having  arisen  there,  we 
must  recall  that  the  Braves,  too,  especially  in  the  Xapecni  form,  are  un- 
undoul)te(lly  of  considerable  prominence  among  the  Dakota  and  their 
(listri)>ution  warrants  the  assumption  of  a  fair  antiquity.  How  seriously 
we  should  take  I^'wis  and  Clark*s  remark  that  what  seems  to  have  been 
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the  Napecni  of  their  day  was  borrowed  from  the  Crow  (p.  12),  remains  a 
question. 

One  very  important  feature  of  Plains  Indian  societies  may  be  due  to  the 
Dakota,  to  wit,  the  police  duties  in  connection  with  the  buffalo  hunt. 
Historical  data,  being  too  recent,  cannot  settle  the  question,  nevertheless  it 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  earliest  report  on  "soldier-killing"  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  made  by  Hennepin  in  1680,  relates  to  the  Dakota  (p.  130  f.)* 
A  strictly  parallel  institution  existed  among  the  Menomini  with  r^ard,  not 
to  the  hunt  but  to  rice-gathering,  and  in  1820  Marston  describes  it  for  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  as  a  protection  of  the  com  crops  (p.  498f.).    It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  the  rigid  regulations  intelligible  from  the  conditions  of  the  cooper- 
ative buffalo  hunt  should  have  developed  among  the  Central  Algonkians  in 
connection  with  the  quite  different  circumstances  of  rice-gathering  and 
corn-planting,  which  do  not  seem  to  demand  anything  of  the  sort.    I  do 
not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  regard  the  Central  Algonkians  as  the  boirowers 
of  the  institution.    So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  then,  the  Dakota  habitat 
formed  presumably  the  center  of  dissemination.    Beyond  this  it  is  not 
possible  to  go  with  any  degree  of  assurance.    The  linguistic  evidence  fails 
for  while  obviously  the  same  phonetic  element  to  designate  the  police 
functions  has  been  carried  to  a  number  of  tribes,  a  satisfactory  analysis  for 
any  one  of  the  languages  concerned  is  lacking.     Dr.  Michelson  writes  me 
that  the  Algonkian  interpretation  of  okitdtau  as  "brave  men"  is  merely  a 
folk-etymology,  and  I  am  strongly  under  the  impression  that  the  same 
applies  to  the  Crow  explanation  of  ak'isafe  as  "those  who  bar."    There 
remains  the  fact  that  the  akitcita  institution  is  remarkably  well-developetl 
among  all  the  Dakota  groups  and  the  Assiniboine  as  well,  assuming  through- 
out very  nearly  the  same  form  and  appearing  as  a  specialized  type  of  a  more 
general  constabulary  activity.    Taken  with  Hennepin's  early   testimony 
and  the  spread  of  the  custom  into  the  Woodland  area,  this  seems  to  me  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  the  Dakota  have  at  least  as  good  a  daim  to 
having  originated  the  buffalo  police  as  any  other  Plains  tribe. 

One  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Dakota  is  of  signifi- 
cance in  this  connection.  The  akitcita  function  of  the  former  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  dance  associations  (p.  141),  and  although  one  statement 
connects  the  Soldier  organization  of  the  Assiniboine  with  an  archetype  of 
the  modem  Grass  dance  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  me  to  point  to  a 
similar  condition  among  them  also.^  In  other  words,  the  association  of  the 
police  with  military  societies  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Western,  as  distinguished 
from  other  groups  of  Dakota,  and  need  not  have  originated  with  them  sinct^ 
it  is  found  in  a  number  of  neighboring  tribes  in  the  same  form. 

I  Lowie.  (c),  35.  66. 
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The  part  played  by  the  Heyoka  In  influencing  the  military-  societies  oF 
the  area  has  already  been  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Wissler  (p.  859  et  seq.). 

Before  leaving  the  Dakota^  it  is  well  to  recall  an  important  fact.  Both 
among  the  Eastern  and  Western  Dakota  are  many  cult  associations  based 
on  similarity  of  supernatural  experiences.  These  religious  fraternities  are 
strictly  comparable  to  an  important  type  of  organization  found  among  the 
Omaha  and  seem  related,  though  more  remotely,  to  the  shamanistic  associa- 
tions of  the  Pawnee.  As  pointed  out  above  (p.  884),  the  Omaha  have  but  a 
weakly  developed  system  of  military  societies,  probably  of  recent  Dakota 
origin,  which  is  certainly  quite  insignificant  as  compared  with  their  system 
of  religious  societies.  In  the  Northern  Plains,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
military  associations  loom  up  conspicuously,  religious  fraternities  of  the 
Omaha  type  are  lacking,  for  the  medicine  bundle  groups  of  the  Blackfoot 
and  other  tribes  represent  again  a  different  pattern.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Dakota  have  a  simultaneous  elaboration  of  both  the  military  club  and 
the  religious  fraternity  scheme,  and  it  is*  probable  from  comparison  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  groups  that  both  are  of  considerable  antiquity  with 
them. 

Among  the  Assiniboine  religious  fraternities  of  the  type  described  are 
lacking;  the  names  of  a  number  of  dances  recorded  without  further  data 
suggest  military  rather  than  religious  societies.  Of  the  military  organiza- 
tions the  No-flight  and  Fox  societies  represent  the  old  Dakota  core;  though 
we  have  no  data  except  the  name,  the  Crow-Owners  may  reasonably  be 
included  in  this  category.  To  the  same  cultural  stratum  may  be  referred 
traits  that  appear  in  other  organizations  also:  the  tendency  to  have  an  even 
number  of  officers  and  the  distinct  oflices  of  the  whipper  and  the  herald. 
The  parade  about  camp  with  repeated  (fourfold)  performance  of  the  dance 
is  shared  by  the  Oglala,  Hidatsa,  Blackfoot,  and  Arapaho,  and  perhaps  with 
several  other  tribes.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Buffalo 
dance  was  derived  from  the  Hidatsa,  as  the  Assiniboine  themselves  believe, 
and  such  names  as  Little  Dog  and  Big  Dog  which  I  recorded,  unfortunately 
without  being  able  to  secure  a  description  of  the  correlated  organizations, 
also  suggest  Village  Indian  influence.  The  aju'owatc  is  derived  by  the 
natives  from  the  Crow,  but  I  know  of  no  equivalent  in  that  tribe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  shooting  of  an  arrow  into  the  air  so  that  it  shall  fall  among 
the  crowd  is  a  distinct  feature  that  allies  this  dance  with  that  of  the  Piegan 
Braves  (p.  380)  and  the  Gros  Ventre  Crazy  dancers.*  The  Fool  dancers 
correspond,  as  Mr.  Skinner  points  out,  very  closely  to  the  Windigokan  of  the 
Plains-Ojibway  (pp.  600  ff.)  and  the  Wetigokanuk  of  the  Plains-Cree  (p. 
528  f.).    The  wearing  of  the  same  type  of  masks,  the  stalking  of  meat  repre- 

1  Kroeber.  (a).  247. 
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senting  a  buffalo,  and  the  use  of  backward  speech  establish  the  abso/tif' 
identity  of  the  performances;  and  the  adaptation  of  what  is  almost  cer- 
tainly an  Algonkian  word  to  designate  the  dance  indicates  that  the  Aasini- 
boine  were  the  borrowers.  To  sum  up:  the  Assiniboine  system  reflect? 
in  some  measure  all  the  tribal  influences  that  might  a  priori  be  exx>ectefl 
with  the  old  Dakota  element  perhaps  remaining  the  strongest  single  constit- 
uent. It  does  not  appear  that  as  a  distinct  tribal  unit  the  Assiniboine  havt 
been  to  any  extent  originators  and  disseminators. 


CROW. 

The  system  of  the  Crow  is  best  considered  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
connections.    With  the  Hidatsa  they  form  a  subdivision  of  the  Siouan  stot'k. 
This  subdivision  is  sufficiently  distinct  in  my  opinion  to  regard  any  ouhurai 
resemblances  between  its  constituents  and  members  of  other  Siouan  g^oup^ 
as  the  result  of  diffusion.    That  is  to  say,  in  view  of  the  notorious  rapidity 
with  which  cultural  elements  are  borrowed  as  compared  with  any  far- 
reaching  linguistic  differentiation,  I  should  consider,  say,  specifically  Crow- 
Dakota  parallels  invariably  due  to  contact  and  in  no  case  to  the  persistence 
of  traits  from  a  hypothetical  primeval  Siouan  culture.    The  theory  of  per- 
sistence, in  my  opinion,  could  reasonably  be  applied  only  to  Crow  and 
Hidatsa  parallels.     Here  we  are,  however,  beset  with  the  difficulty  that 
there  is  also  a  recent  period  of  contact  between  these  tribes,  by  which  tlie 
River  Crow  particularly  were  affected.     So  far  as  this  later  influence  is; 
concerned,  the  Hidatsa  contact  stands  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  other 
Western  tribes.     Of  these,  the  Dakota  are  doubtless  the  most  important: 
Dakota  and  "foreigner"  are  almost  interchangeable  terms  >vith  the  Croia. 
In  point  of  influence  the  Piegan  and  Cheyenne  probably  follow  in  the  order 
given. 

A  chronological  discussion  of  the  Crow  system  might  therefore  i)e  ex- 
pected to  begin  with  the  early  stratum  common  to  the  parental  Hidatsa- 
Crow  tribe,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  influences  due  to  later  borrowings. 
Since  the  order  of  these  influences,  however,  can  only  be  inferriHl  und  in 
some  cases  guessed  with  more  or  less  probability,  other  methods  of  attack 
must  be  adopted. 

With  regard  to  two  scx'ietios  there  can  be  no  doubt  because  xhvxr  adop- 
tion falls  w^ithin  the  memory  of  my  informants,  viz.,  the  (Vazy  Dogs  (p.  HH  « 
and  the  Muddy  Mouths  (p.  197).  Their  recollection  is  confiniUMl  Sy  tlir 
very  specific  resemblances  found.  The  Hidat.sa  Crazy  Dogs,  like  tlins'»  n. 
the  Crow,  had  loop-shaped  rattles  and  their  officers  wore  hornet!  caps  \\\\\\ 
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weaselskin  triniTning  and  sashes,  while  one  or  two  acted  as  whippers  (280  f.)- 
The  Muddy  Mouths  agree  with  the  Black  Mouths  in  the  characteristic 
crossing  of  the  rattlers'  paths  and  the  privilege  of  shooting  dogs  ^  (pp.  277, 
315). 

The  Bulls,  Big  Dogs,  Crow-Owners,  and  Little  Dogs  evidently  belong  to 
an  older  stratum  since  they  are  cited  in  Maximilian's  list  (p.  147),  but  to 
them  also  is  ascribed  an  Hidatsa  origin.  Unfortunately  we  know  next  to 
nothing  concerning  the  two  last-named  organizations  (p.  199)  because  they 
had  become  obsolete  before  my  informants'  day.  The  list  of  Assiniboine 
dances  includes  one  named  ''Little  Dog,"  but  no  such  organization  is 
reported  from  the  Dakota.  Since  the  Village  tribes  abound  in  societies 
named  after  the  dog,  with  or  without  specifying  adjective,  there  is  a  certain 
a  priori  probability,  in  view  of  the  known  historical  relations,  that  the  Crow 
society  came  from  the  Hidatsa  or  developed  from  a  society  of  the  parent 
tribe.  One  feature  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Crow  Little  Dogs 
supports  this  view:  two  officers  are  said  to  have  carried  a  notched  board 
trimmed  with  crow  feathers.  This  is  an  emblem  of  the  Arapaho  Tomahawk 
lodge,'  the  equivalent  of  the  Hidatsa  Lumpwoods,  which  has  a  similar  badge. 
Since  such  boards  do  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere  and  the  Crow  had  no  close 
relations  with  the  Arapaho,  this  strengthens  the  hypothesis  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  origin  of  the  Crow  Little  Dogs.  But  whether  the  society  was 
borrowed  at  a  fairly  early  period  or  was  in  existence  among  both  the  Hidatsa , 
and  Crow  prior  to  their  separation,  cannot  be  definitely  decided.  The 
same  informant  who  asserts  an  Hidatsa  origin  for  the  organization  just 
discussed  derives  the  Crow-Owners  from  the  same  source.  Here  we  are 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  this  society  existed  also  among  the  Dakota. 
In  fact,  the  presence  of  a  herald  and  of  two  sash-wearers  allies  the  Crow 
society  more  closely  with  that  of  the  Oglala  (p.  23)  than  with  its  Hidatsa 
equivalent.  While  ultimately  the  Crow-Owner  organizations  of  all  tribes 
must  have  been  related,  the  immediate  relations  of  the  Crow  society  are 
thus  proba!)ly  with  the  Dakota  equivalent  and  it  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Oglala.  Transmission  may,  of  course,  have  occurred  in  the 
reverse  direction;  on  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  this  society  among 
the  Eastern  Dakota  and  Assiniboine  favors  greater  Dakota  antiquity. 

For  the  Bulls  and  Big  Dogs  we  have  better  data.  A  detailed  comparison 
of  the  Bull  societies  of  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa  shows  practically  complete 
agreement  except  for  the  Crow  pattern  influence  and  the  fact  that  the 
Hidatsa  have  certain  additional  traits.     In  so  specific  a  point  as  the  designa- 

'  Thi»  laltor  in  ucit  roportod  from  the  Ilitlatsa  but  only  for  the  Mandaii;   its  existence 
among  tho  Hidatsa  also  may  safely  be  inferred. 
»  Kro<?»'er.  (b),  184. 
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tion  of  the  mask-wearing  officers  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa  alone  coincide 
(pp.  189,  292).  A  common  origin  thus  seems  assured,  the  only  question 
'l)eing  whether  we  are  dealing  with  diffusion  since  the  separation  or  preserva- 
tion from  a  period  antedating  it.  Several  circumstances  seem  to  me  strongly 
to  support  the  former  hypothesis.  In  the  first  place,  a  very  close  resem- 
blance seems  improbable,  if  so  considerable  a  lapse  of  time  is  assumed  for 
the  existence  of  the  Crow  organization  as  is  necessitated  by  the  alternative 
hypothesis;  for  example,  the  Lumpwood  organizations  of  the  two  tribes 
concerned  differ  very  widely  in  their  most  conspicuous  features.  Secondly, 
the  Bull  society  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  elderly  men.  This  is  at  once 
intelligible  if  the  society  was  borrowed  from  the  Hidatsa  at  a  time  when  their 
ftg^graded  system  had  already  developed;  but  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
society  pattern  of  the  Crow.*  Similarly,  the  participation  of  outsiders  in 
the  Bull  dance  (p.  191)  is  an  uregularity  from  the  Crow  point  of  view,  which 
indicates  that  the  Bull  society  or  dance  had  not  yet  had  time  to  become 
perfectly  assimilated  to  the  Crow  norm.  Finally,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Bull  dance  is  highly  developed  among  the  Mandan  as  well  as  among  the 
Hidatsa;  we  must  therefore  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  the  Hidatsa 
borrowed  their  society  from  the  Mandan.  But  everything  indicates  that 
the  Mandan  influence  on  the  Hidatsa  began  after  the  Crow  secession; 
hence  the  possibility  mentioned  adds  another  mite  to  the  evidence  for  the 
relatively  late  appearance  of  this  society  among  the  Crow. 

The  Hidatsa  and  Crow  Dog  societies  do  not  reveal  the  same  degree  of 
correspondence,  nevertheless  there  are  certain  significant  resemblances. 
The  whipping  of  dancers  to  make  them  sit  down  or  rise  (pp.  179,  290)  is 
one  of  these;  it  occurs  among  the  Oglala,  but  is  remembered  there  as  a  recent 
Crow  importation  (p.  47).  The  special  relationship  between  the  Real  Dog 
and  his  attendant  (p.  289)  in  the  Hidatsa  society  has  its  Crow  counterpart 
(p.  181).  In  both  tribes  there  is  a  differentiation  into  sash-weareis  with 
one  and  with  two  sashes  (pp.  179,  286).  By  interpolation  we  may  perhaps 
add  the  use  of  backward  speech:  while  not  reported  for  the  Crow  Big  Dogs 
(though  found  in  their  Crazy-Dogs-wishing-to-die),  it  is  distinctive  of  the 
Kiowa  (p.  849)  and  Hidatsa  (p.  285)  Dog  societies.  Although  we  may  be 
dealing  with  a  free  element  that  readily  enters  all  sorts  of  combinations, 
it  is  also  possible  that  the  connection  of  the  trait  with  the  Dogs  is  fairly  old 
and  has  merely  dropped  out  from  the  Crow  Dog  complex;  the  Kiowa  are 
known  to  have  had  relations  with  the  Crow  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  none 
directly  with  the  Village  tribes. 


*■  Reasons  for  awniming  the  priority  of  ungraded  sodetics  will  be  given  In  a  suboeciuent 
section. 
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The  foregoing  suggests  the  historical  unity  of  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa 
organizations.  Nevertheless,  there  are  profound  dissimilarities,  each  tribe 
having  developed  a  number  of  features  not  traceable  in  the  other  and  the 
Crow  society  being  in  complete  accord  with  the  tribal  pattern.  This  would 
indicate  a  considerably  greater  antiquity  for  the  Big  Dogs,  so  far  as  the  Crow 
are  concerned,  than  for  the  Bulls.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  push  the 
period  of  resumed  intercourse  between  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa  too  far  back 
without  curtailing  the  time  that  must  be  allowed  for  their  cultural  differen- 
tiation. Since  the  Dog  socitety  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  of  Plains 
organizations,  it  is  also  presumably  one  of  the  oldest.  I,  therefore,  regard 
it  as  a  tenable  hypothesis  that  the  Dog  society  existed  in  the  parent  tribe 
and  has  persisted  in  its  branches  from  the  period  of  separation. 

We  may  next  consider  two  societies  shared  only  by  the  Crow  and  Village 
tribes.  These  are  the  Half-shaved  Heads  and  the  Hammer-Owners. 
Both  are  reported  by  Maximilian  and  in  both  cases  the  native  appellations 
are  practically  the  same  in  Crow  and  Hidatsa. 

According  to  the  Crow  their  Half-Shaved  Heads  are  of  great  antiquity, 
some  identifying  them  with  the  Lumpwoods  or  even  regarding  them  as  the 
predecessors  of  the  latter.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  while  the  Crow 
generally  have  a  tendency  to  ascribe  cultural  features  to  the  Hidatsa,  they 
fail  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hidatsa 
believe  that  the  society  was  founded  by  the  Crow  (p.  272).  There  is  a 
very  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Hidatsa  to  explain  their  societies 
by  a  native  vision;  when  such  an  origin  account  is  not  known  to  an  in- 
formant, he  at  once  assimies  a  foreign  origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Half- 
shaved  Head  society  existed  among  the  Hidatsa  from  the  earliest  times  but 
that  for  some  reason  its  origin  was  forgotten  and  no  new  tradition  regarding 
it  had  arisen  when  they  again  met  with  the  Crow;  finding  that  these  also 
had  a  society  of  the  same  name,  the  Hidatsa  may  have  hit  upon  the  idea 
that  the  Crow  were  its  founders.  Unfortunatelv,  the  information  about  the 
Crow  society  is  so  meager  that  its  very  identity  with  the  Hidatsa  equivalent 
would  be  doubtful  but  for  the  unusual  name  and  the  peculiar  relations  of 
these  tribes.  As  things  stand,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Hidatsa  actually  borrowed  the  organization  from  the  Crow  since 
the  renewal  of  intercourse,  and  the  whole  matter  remains  unsolved. 

We  are  in  a  somewhat  better  position  as  to  the  Hammer  society.  This 
is  the  only  representative  of  a  genuine  age-class  among  the  Crow,  practically 
all  the  young  boys  being  members  (pp.  154,  188).  It  is  true  that  such  an 
organization  might  have  developed  independently,  merely  in  imitation  of 
the  adult  men's  clubs,  as  happened  ostensibly  in  the  case  of  the  Oglala  and 
Kiowa.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Rabbits  of  the  Kiowa  may  be  genetically 
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related  to  the  Crow  Hammers,  considering  known  intertribal  relations,  and 
the  Oglala  boys'  societies  may  also  be  genetically  connected  with  thetn  in 
view  of  specific  resemblances  (p.  28).  This  being  so,  we  may  plausiblx- 
suggest  that  the  one  Crow  instance  of  an  age-class  was  borrowed  from  tJie 
Hidatsa,  who  had  developed  a  definite  system  of  age-grades,  and  that  th<* 
other  tribes  may  have  borrowed  from  the  Crow.  The  fact  that  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa  corresjjond  so  closely  in  point  of  the  members' 
age  is  to  my  mind  another  circumstance  that  favors  borrowing.  Then* 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Hidatsa  series  there  was  considerable  shifting^ 
of  societies  during  historic  times  and  during  a  very  long  period  the  Stonr 
Hammers  would  hardly  have  remained  permanently  at  the  bottom;  in  fact, 
in  the  village  of  Awaxa'wi  the  Notched  Stick  society  is  known  to  have 
supplanted  it  there.^ 

The  Muddy  Hands  are  probably  of  Crow  origin  since  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  an  equivalent  elsewhere.  On  the  Crow  data  alone  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  hold  that  they  develojjed  rather  recently  for  they  do  not  appear 
in  Maximilian's  otherwise  complete  list.  Other  facts,  however,  show  that 
this  is  probably  due  to  Maximilian's  imperfect  experience  with  the  Crow 
(see  p.  944  f.). 

The  Crazy-Dogs-wishing-to-die  (p.  193)  may  also  be  briefly  dismissed. 
A  strictly  equivalent  organization  is  represented  by  the  Blackfoot  Brave 
Dogs  (p.  398),  who  differ  essentially  merely  in  not  using  backward  speech. 
In  both  tribes  the  institution  seems  to  be  well-developed,  and  I  see  no  indi- 
cation as  to  which  originated  it  and  transmitted  it  to  the  other.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Kootenai  Reckless  Dogs  ^  were  patterned  on 
the  Blackfoot  Brave  Dog  couple.  They  exercised  the  interesting  privilege 
of  appropriating  the  food  belonging  to  others,  which  is  reported  for  the 
Blackfoot  Dogs  (p.  395)  and  oflScers  of  other  societies  (pp.  381,  384),  but 
not  for  their  Brave  Dog  couple. 

There  remain  the  Lumpwoods  and  Foxes,  the  two  rival  organizations 
that  figured  so  prominently  in  Crow  society  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  An  early  reference  (p.  182)  suggests  that  at  one  time  the  Dogs 
were  rivals  of  the  Foxes,  but  this  need  not  have  been  a  permanent  or  exclu- 
sive state  of  affairs.  It  is  quite  possible  that  at  an  earlier  period  there  was  a 
general  sentiment  of  emulation  among  all  of  the  societies  and  that  the  dual 
antagonism  recorded  was  due  simply  to  the  accident  that  other  societies 
became  obsolete.  Nevertheless,  the  alternate  possibility  of  an  essentially 
dual  division,  though  with  varying  opponents,  cannot  be  dismissed.     We 


>  Field  data  obtained  since  my  description  of  the  Hidatsa  syst4}m  make  it  cloar  that 
this  was  an  Awaxa'wi  society  not  shared  by  the  otlier  Hidatsa. 
'  Curtis,  vii.  123  f. 
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find  it  among  the  Iowa,  who  presumably  borrowed  it  directly  from  the 
Dakota,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  relations 
of  the  San  tee  Kit-Fox  and  No-flight  men  (p.  106). 

The  Lumpwood  society  is  in  my  opinion  a  persistent  element  of  the 
pristine  Crow-Hidatsa  culture.  Had  it  been  borrowed  during  the  period 
of  resumed  intercourse,  we  should  expect  more  of  the  fundamental  traits 
to  coincide  in  both  tribes.  The  Tomahawk  organization  of  the  Arapaho 
and  its  Gros  Ventre  equivalent  (p.  923)  present  at  first  sight  far  more  evi- 
dence of  kinship  with  the  Lumpwood  society  of  the  Hidatsa  than  does  its 
Crow  namesake.  It  is  only  the  identity  of  the  native  designation,  its  restric- 
tion to  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa,  and  the  known  relationship  of  these  tribes 
that  lead  us  to  inquire  as  to  a  possible  connection  between  the  two  societies, 
and  their  genetic  unity  is  satisfactorily  established,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
only  by  traditional  Crow  statements  as  to  former  emblems  (p.  163).  These 
had  been  completely  superseded,  in  later  times,  by  insignia  of  the  Fox  society 
type;  in  other  words,  the  Lumpwoods  became  in  a  measure  assimilated  to 
the  Fox  type,  as  well  as  to  the  Crow  pattern  otherwise,  and  in  addition 
they  developed  peculiarities  of  action  (p.  167),  all  of  which  factors  jointly 
obscure  its  origin.  The  differences  it  has  undergone  are  so  profound  when 
compared  with  those  between  the  Bull  or  even  the  Hammer  societies  and 
so  much  more  pronounced  than  those  developed  by  the  Arapaho  Tomahawk 
lodge  that  my  conclusion  as  to  its  antiquity  seems  warranted. 

The  case  for  the  Fox  society  is,  to  my  mind,  more  doubtful.  An  approxi- 
mately equal  number  of  the  Crow  traits  is  found  in  the  equivalent  Oglala 
and  Hidatsa  organizations.  The  hooked  spear,  shared  by  Crow  and  Hidatsa 
and  certainly  a  very  common  Kit-Fox  emblem,  is  lacking  among  the  Oglala; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  kit-fox  necklace  of  the  Crow,  Dakota, 
and  Assiniboine,  is  not  reported  from  the  Hidatsa.  From  its  wide  diffusion 
over  the  Plains  area  we  may  reasonably  infer  the  antiquity  of  the  Kit-Fox 
society;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  must  be  very  old  among  the  Crow 
and  Hidatsa.  In  a  preceding  section  no  convincing  grounds  were  found 
against  a  Dakota  origin  of  this  organization  while  its  antiquity  among  the 
Hidatsa  is  problematic  (see  p.  942).  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  Dakota 
transmitted  the  society  to  both  the  Crow  and  Hidatsa  without  anv  direct 
connection  between  their  respective  equivalents.  However,  nothing  posi- 
tive can  be  said  on  this  subject. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  Crow  societies  singly,  but  the  scheme  that 
underlies  their  organization  is  of  at  least  equal  comparative  interest.  In 
this  respect  the  Crow  are  clearly  very  far  removed  from  their  next  of  kin, 
standing  much  closer  to  the  Western  Dakota,  Cheyenne,  and  Kiowa.  In 
the  first  place,  the  purchase  factor  is  entirely  absent  from  the  Crow  system. 
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Except  in  the  boys'  Hammer  society,  the  element  of  age,  so  far  as  it  is  present, 
enters  in  quite  a  different  way,  age-mates  being  never  united  in  a  single 
organization;  nor  is  there  any  other  evidence  of  grading.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  very  strong  development  of  rivalry  —  quite  lacking  in  the 
Hidatsa  system  —  and  probably  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  elaboration 
than  anywhere  else.  Thus,  the  parade  incident  to  the  capture  of  a  woman 
from  the  rival  society's  camp  and  the  taking  away  of  songs  are  specifically 
Crow  features.  Similarly,  though  the  dual  scheme  of  officers  resembles  the 
Oglala  and  Pawnee  arrangement,  its  details  differ  and  the  Crow  have 
established  a  definite  and  individual  pattern:  two  leaders,  two  pairs  of  men 
with  bravery  obligations,  two  rear  officers,  two  akdu'cire.  The  latter  show 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  bear  braves  of  the  Piegan;  their  restriction 
to  the  lower  societies  and  lesser  development  altogether  in  other  Blackfoot 
divisions  (p.  426)  suggests  that  the  trait  originated  with  the  Crow  and  was 
borrowed  by  the  Piegan.  Individuality  is  also  shown  in  the  tendency  to 
develop  age-groups  or  other  subdivisions  within  one  and  the  same  society 
(pp.  156,  164,  183).  In  short,  the  Crow  display  an  appreciable  measure 
of  originality  and  may  be  credited  with  a  certain  degree  of  active  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  traits  common  to  them  and  neighboring  tribes. 
To  smn  up.  In  separating  from  the  Hidatsa  the  Crow  probably  carried 
with  them  a  number  of  ungraded  societies  existing  at  that  time  in  the 
parent  stock.^  These  included  the  Lumpwoods  and  probably  several  others, 
though  in  each  of  the  other  possibilities  that  occur  an  alternative  hypothesis 
seems  equally  probable  in  the  light  of  our  defective  knowledge.  Then  came 
a  period  in  which  the  Crow  encountered  new  neighbors  and  partly  borrowing 
from  them  developed  their  characteristic  system  as  outlined  above.  Finally, 
the  Crow  met  the  Hidatsa  once  more  and  without  adopting  any  basic  fea- 
tures of  their  system  borrowed  a  number  of  the  societies  that  figure  in  the 
most  recent  history  of  their  military  organizations.  In  the  sum  total  of  the 
societies  the  Crow  had  throughout  all  periods  their  kinship  is  closest  with 
the  Hidatsa;  in  everything  pertaining  to  their  system  as  such  they  resemble 
most  closely  the  Western  Dakota. 


1  See  footnote,  p.  014. 
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Graded  Systems, 
historical  unity  of  graded  systems. 

If  the  Blood,  Piegan,  and  Northern  Blaekfoot  are  counted  as  a  single 
group,  the  system  of  age-societies  existed  among  five  of  the  Plains  tribes, — 
the  Blaekfoot,  Gros  Ventre,  Arapaho,  Mandan,  and  Hidatsa.  The  features 
common  to  all  five  systems  were  these:  In  each  tribe  the  societies  were 
graded  in  a  series,  the  difference  in  grade  corresponding  to  a  difference  in  age. 
Except  for  the  very  young  and  the  very  old,  practically  every  male  member 
of  the  tribe  belonged  to  one  of  the  societies.  Age  was  nowhere  the  sole 
condition  for  joining;  either  membership  itself  or  the  requisite  emblems 
and  instructions  had  to  be  bought,  and  this  purchase,  even  among  the  Black- 
foot  (pp.  375,  388,  425)  was  normally  collective  rather  than  individual. 
As  part  of  the  purchase  price,  the  buyer  ceremonially  surrenders  his  wife 
to  an  older  man  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  societies  of  each  tribe.^  In  every 
case  the  function  of  a  tribal  police  during  the  hunt  is  associated  either  with 
the  entire  system  or  with  one  of  the  societies  in  the  series.  Finally,  in 
every  one  of  the  five  tribes  a  women's  organization  connected  with  the 
buffalo  is  associated  with  the  series  while  no  such  society  is  reported  from 
tribes  having  ungraded  military  organizations. 

These  features  are  sufficiently  important  and  numerous  to  prove  the 
historical  unity  of  the  age-systems.  This  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
curious  absence  of  the  purchase  factor  from  the  ungraded  societies  (p.  884), 
which  serves  to  demarcate  the  two  types  rather  sharply. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  system  can  be  diffused  only  with  the  diffusion  of 
its  constituent  parts.  Hence,  we  may  expect  a  priori  that  many  of  the 
societies,  singly  considered,  can  be  traced  to  a  common  origin.  Here, 
however,  an  important  possibility  must  be  considered.  Any  particular 
society  within  any  one  of  the  five  graded  series  may  have  been  adopted 
from  a  tribe  with  ungraded  societies  subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
graded  system.  Consequently,  homologous  organizations  found  in  differ- 
ent graded  series  may  have  the  same  ultimate  origin  without  being  directly 
related:  each  tribe  may  have  borrowed  independently  from  the  same  or 
from  different  tribes  lacking  the  age-system. 

In  the  foUowing  pages  I  shall  discuss  societies  found  in  at  least  two  of 
the  five  graded  series  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  homology 
and  historical  unity. 


1  Kroeber.  (b).  103,  200;    id.,  (a).  243;    Wissler.  this  volume.  402.  413  (Blaekfoot); 
Lowie,  ibid.,  228  (Mandan  and  Hidatsa). 
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A  Dog  society  occurs  in  all  the  five  tribes  and  is  ever^^where  associated 
with  a  deer-hoof  rattle,  feather  headdress,  and  sash.^  That  its  five  fonns 
go  back  ultimately  to  the  same  archetype  is  clear,  but  we  must  consider  the 
possibility  that  the  immediate  ancestor  of  some  particular  Dog  societies  in 
graded  series  may  be  an  ungraded  namesake,  while  other  Dog  societies 
developed  elsewhere.  a\s  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  just  one  case  in  which 
the  data  lend  some  credibility  to  such  an  assumption, —  that  of  the  Arapaho 
in  relation  to  the  Cheyenne.  To  prove  historical  unity  we  must  show  that 
the  differential  Dog  features  shared  by  the  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  do  not 
indicate  that  the  society  was  borrowed  by  the  Arapaho  from  the  Cheyenne 
unless  we  can  demonstrate  a  Cheyenne  origin  for  the  other  graded  Dog 
societies.  For  one  of  these  traits  we  have  already  been  able  to  show  the 
lesser  probability  of  a  Cheyenne  origin  (p.  899).  Of  at  least  as  much 
importance  as  any  specific  trait  in  a  given  society  is  its  serial  rank.  Now  in 
this  regard  the  Arapaho  and  Hidatsa  systems  agree  as  closely  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  What  is  more,  the  Arapaho  Dog  society  is  one 
of  the  two  in  its  series  that  is  characterized  by  a  specificall\'  Hidatsa-Man- 
dan  trait,  the  ceremonial  surrender  of  the  wife.  This  not  only  offsets  the 
two  Cheyenne  resemblances  by  an  equal  number  of  rather  significant 
Hidatsa  analogies,  but  also  clearly  indicates  the  direction  of  the  cultural 
borrowing.  In  addition,  we  may  note  that  the  Arapaho  and  Hidatsa  share 
two  societies  of  undoubted  equivalence,  the  Lumpwoods  (=  Tomahawks) 
and  the  Dogs.  Now  the  Lumpwoods  have  an  Hidatsa  origin  (p.  950)  and 
I  hope  to  prove  the  same  for  the  general  scheme  of  the  age-societies.  Tak- 
ing this  with  the  other  facts  presented,  the  probability  is  overwhelming  in 
favor  of  the  Dog  society  !)eing  transmitted  by  the  Hidatsa  to  the  Arapaho. 
There  is  thus  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  transmitter!  as  part  of  the 
entire  system. 

In  considering  the  Kit-Fox  society  a  very  different  condition  of  affairs 
confronts  us.  It  ranks  very  much  higher  in  the  Blackfoot  and  Gros  Ventre 
series  than  among  the  remaining  tribes.  Indeed,  among  the  Arapaho  it 
lacks  all  individuality,  being  merely  a  preliminary  boys*  group,  while  the 
Mandan  lacked  the  society  until  recent  times  (see  below).  This  leaves 
only  the  Blackfoot,  Gros  Wntre,  and  Hidatsa  for  a  fair  comparison,  and 
the  organization  of  the  last-mentioned  tribe  differs  sufficiently  from  the 
others  to  render  a  diverse  origin  probable.  In  short,  the  Kit-Fox  society 
probal)ly  fonned  no  part  of  the  original  graded  scheme  but  entered  it 
independently  at  least  twice.     This  matter  is  complicated,  however,  by  the 


1  Lowle.  this  volume.  2GK.  817  f.  (Hidatsa.  Mandan);   Wisslcr,  ibid.,  395  (Blackfoot); 
Kroeber,  (b).  201  ff.;  id.,  (a).  2.'52.     See  table,  p.  920. 
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existence  of  another  society,  of  different  name  but  with  marked  resemblances 
to  the  Kit-Foxes,  which  will  accordingly  be  considered  next. 

The  Half-Shaved  Heads  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  are  identical. 
Both  had  hooked  spears  wrapped  with  fur,  as  well  as  straight  spears,  homed 
bonnets,  one  horseman  apiece,  and  drums,  but  no  rattles  (pp.  272-274,  309- 
312).  The  hooked  spear  is  so  distinctive  a  feature  that  its  occurrence  in 
both  the  Half-Shaved  Head  and  the  Kit-Fox  societies  prompts  the  question 
whether  these  organizations  are  not  related.  It  should  be  noted  that  while 
my  informants  spoke  of  a  Mandan  Kit-Fox  society  this  does  not  yet  appear 
in  Maximilian's  otherwise  full  account  (p.  295).  Thus,  it  seems  plausible 
that  the  Half-Shaved  Heads  were  anciently  in  a  sense  the  equivalent  Man- 
dan society,  while  the  Kit-Fox  organization  is  a  recent  acquisition  borrowed 
from  the  Hidatsa.  If  the  Hidatsa  adopted  "their  Half-Shaved  Head  society 
from  the  Mandan,  they  thus  developed  a  certain  duplication  inasmuch  as 
they  thereby  secured  a  second  organization  with  a  hooked-spear  emblem. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  relationship  between  Half-Shaved  Heads  and  Kit-Foxes 
is  not  without  additional  evidence.  The  Hidatsa  Kit-Foxes  are  said  to 
have  once  shaved  the  hair  on  the  sides  so  as  to  leave  a  central  roach  (p.  254). 
The  Fox  society  of  the  Ankara  practised  the  same  custom  (p.  666),  and  so 
did  that  of  the  Eastern  Dakota  (p.  105)  and  the  Oglala  (p.  16).  In  the 
origin  account  of  the  Crow  Fox  society  there  is  a  reference  to  the  founder's 
roaching  his  hair  (p.  156).  It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  to  assume  that 
the  Half-Shaved  Head  and  the  Kit-Fox  societies  were  originally  identical. 
If,  however,  each  had  adopted  a  fur-wrapped  spear  as  an  emblem,  they 
might  readily  become  merged  in  native  consciousness.  An  alien  observer 
of  the  Kit-Fox  organization  might  identify  it  with  his  own  Half-Shaved 
Head  society  and  transfer  borrowed  Kit-Fox  features  in  the  most  natural 
way  to  the  Half-Shaved  Heads  and  vice  versa. 

An  equally  interesting  question  develops  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Kit- 
Foxes  and  Half-Shaved  Heads  to  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  WtteAa^tr". 
The  obvious  feature  of  similarity  is,  of  course,  the  hooked  spear.*  In 
addition  we  find  straight  lances  in  the  Arapaho  society,  the  Hidatsa  Kit- 
Fox  organization  (p.  254),  and  the  Mandan  Half-Shaved  Head  societ^' 
(p.  310),  and  the  wardub  carried  by  one  Mandan  Half-Shaved  Head  may 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  highest  Arapaho  dancer's  club,  though  here  as  in 
the  case  of  the  club  carried  by  the  legendary  founder  of  the  same  Hidatsa 
society  (p.  272)  the  details  given  as  to  the  emblem  differ  considerably  from 
those  pictured  for  the  Arapaho.*    If  the  Half-Shaved  Head  society  is  in  a 


1  Kroeber,  (b),  169. 
«  Kroeber.  (b).  170. 
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measure  the  equivalent  of  the  Kit-Foxes,  it  should  be  noted  in  this  connec- 
tion that  from  the  Arapaho  club  there  is  suspended  a  kit-fox  skin.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  insignia  of  the  Arapaho  organization  are  the  belts,  or 
waist  pieces,  painted  red  in  the  lowest  degree  and  decorated  with  bunches 
of  feathers  and  tin  cones.  According  to  Hidatsa  informants,  the  Kit-Foxes 
wore  kilts  similar  to  those  of  the  Bulls,  which  are  described  as  of  red  cloth 
and  edged  with  tin  cones,  with  small  bells  above  the  cones  (pp.  253, 292  f.). 
To  be  sure,  so  characteristic  a  feature  as  the  notches  of  the  Arapaho  belts 
is  not  described  for  the  Hidatsa;  this,  however,  may  be  due  only  to  the 
inadequate  description  obtained.  Finally,  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  Gros  Ventre  etymologize  the  native  name  to  mean  "drum  dance,"  and 
that  the  Arapaho  members  use  drums  but  not  rattles.  While  rattles  were 
used  by  the  Hidatsa  Kit-Foxes,  Maximilian  expressly  noted  their  absence 
at  a  Mandan  performance  of  the  Half-Shaved  Head  dance.  All  this  does 
not  prove  an  identity  of  the  biitaha^w^  with  the  Kit-Fox  and  Half-Shaved 
Head  societies;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  to  establish  historical  relations, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly.* 

While  no  definite  conclusion  seems  permissible  for  these  organizations 
with  the  hooked  spear,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Liunpwood  society 
of  the  Hidatsa  (p.  259  et  seq.),  though  at  first  blush  it  seems  to  have  no 
parallel  among  the  organizations  of  the  four  other  tribes.  However,  an 
intensive  comparison  with  the  Arapaho  Tomahawk  organization  *  establishes 
significant  points  of  similarity.  One  of  my  informants  was  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he  joined,  the  age  of  the  Arapaho  group  is 
set  at  twenty-five.  One  of  the  emblems  of  the  Hidatsa  society  is  a  painted 
flat  board,  trimmed  with  feathers  and  with  a  buffalo  tail  attached  to  the 
handle;  a  very  similar  badge  occurs  among  the  Arapaho.  Unknobbed 
sticks  carved  with  representations  of  animal  heads  were  carried  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  both  societies.  The  trimming  of  a  bunch  of  hair  on  the  head  of 
this  Arapaho  "  tomahawk"  was  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  a  man  who  had 
taken  a  scalp;  in  the  Hidatsa  society  the  same  restriction  applied  to  the 
decorative  use  of  raven  feathers,  the  hair  and  feathers  both  symbolizing  a 
scalp.  Finally,  not  only  do  the  sticks  in  both  cases  represent  buffalo  but 
there  are  continual  references  to  the  buffalo  and  each  society  as  a  whole  is 
associated  with  the  buffalo.  While  there  has  undoubtedly  been  considerable 
differentiation,  the  original  identity  of  the  Tomahawk  with  the  Lumpwood 
society  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  proved.  The  question  naturally 
arises  whether  the  society  exists  also  among  the  Gros  Ventre.    Kroeber 


I  Kroeber.  (a).  260. 

*  Kroeber.  (b).  182  et  aeq..  227. 
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found  no  name  that  corresponded  with  the  Arapaho  "Tomahawk,"  but 
points  out  resemblances  between  the  Arapaho  Tomahawk  society  and  the 
Qros  Ventre  Nana'^naha^wu.  Nevertheless,  he  prefers  to  identify  the 
latter  with  its  almost  namesake,  the  Arapaho  Hinanaha^^wu.^  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Gros  Ventre  society  really  corresponds  to 
the  Arapaho  Tomahawks  and  that  here  the  similarity  of  name  has  proved 
deceptive.  Apart  from  the  name,  the  only  point  of  resemblance  is  the  rank 
of  the  two  organizations  in  their  respective  series.  Even  as  regards  the 
name  we  find  that  while  the  name  of  the  Gros  Ventre  dmice  is  the  one  given 
above,  the  dancers  are  also  called  "those  who  have  war-sticks,"  the  term 
used  being  apparently  the  phonetic  equivalent  of  the  Arapaho  woril  for 
"tomahawk."  It  is  true  that  the  Arapaho  Hinanaha^wu  are  said  to  have 
hooked  one  another  like  buffalo,  but  the  primary  association  of  the  society 
is  quite  clearly  with  tlie  prairie-chickens.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
practical  identity  of  the  tomahawk  emblems  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Nana°- 
naha^wu  and  the  Arapaho  Tomahawk  society  and  a  very  definite  associa- 
tion of  both  with  the  buffalo.  The  Gros  Ventre  dancers  sang  for  the  buffalo 
and  their  ceremony  always  caused  the  game  to  come  even  if  previously  none 
had  been  seen  near  the  camp.  This  specific  custom  is  not  indeed  reported 
for  the  Arapaho,  but  appears  in  full  force  among  the  Hidatsa:  the  Lump- 
woods  had  songs  by  which  they  were  wont  to  entice  buffalo  into  a  pen 
(p.  260) .  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  i^Tite  the  equation :  Nana"naha"wu 
=  Tomahawks  =  Lumpwoods. 

The  Crazy  Dog  societies  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  are  homologous: 
both  have  rattles,  whistles,  horned  headdresses,  and  sashes  (pp.  280  ff., 
30()ff..).  Of  the  Piegan  organizations  the  All  Brave  Dogs  (p.  382  f.)  or 
All  Oazy  Dogs,  as  Grinnell  calls  them  (p.  366),  naturally  vsuggest  discus- 
sion in  this  connection.  Here  we  find  indications  of  kinship  but  no  satis- 
factory proof  of  identity.  The  Piegan  society  had  two  officers  wearing  a 
headdress  with  two  bearclaws  representing  horns,  and  these  may  correspond 
to  the  men  with  homed  caps  among  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  though  the 
similarity  between  these  badges  is  not  great  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were 
horned.  A  more  specific  resemblance  is  that  officers  of  both  the  Piegan 
and  Hidatsa  societies  (pp.  384,  281)  might  at  any  time  appropriate  me:^t 
in  the  camp.  Nevertheless,  this  trait  rather  proves  historical  connection 
between  the  Hidatsa  and  Piegan  series  as  a  whole  than  between  the  specific 
societies  at  present  under  discussion  since  the  same  feature  is  shared  by  the 
Hidatsa  Little  Dogs  (p.  271),  Dogs  (p.  288),  and  the  Piegan  Braves  (p.  :iSl). 
The  words  of  the  Piegan  song —  "It  is  bad  to  live  to  be  an  old  iran,"  (p.  387^ 

»   KroebiT,  (a).  230  f..  258  f. 
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I  have  repeatedly  heard  among  the  Hidatsa,  but  as  a  general  adage  rather 
than  as  associated  with  the  Crazy  Dog  society.  The  historic  significance  of 
this  feature  among  the  Blackfoot  is  therefore  exactly  the  same  as  the  occur- 
rence of  the  meat-seizing  prerogative.  The  members  of  the  Piegan  society 
seem  to  have  been  much  older  than  those  of  the  Village  tribes,  for  Grinnell 
sets  their  age  at  forty,  while  one  of  my  informants  entered  its  Hidatsa  name- 
sake at  twenty  and  the  corresponding  Mandan  organization  comprised  only 
boys  in  Maximilian's  day.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recall  that  accord- 
ing to  Maximilian  older  men  with  special  obligations  of  bravery  had  once 
been  members  and  that  these  are  possibly  equivalent  to  these  "old  men 
comrades"  of  the  Piegan  though  the  functions  ascribed  to  them  by  Wissler 
are  advisory  rather  than  military  (p.  386).  More  satisfactory  than  any 
of  the  criteria  mentioned  is  the  use  of  a  feathered  rawhide  rattle  by  every 
member  of  the  Piegan  (p.  387)  and  Mandan  (p.  307)  societies.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  use  of  such  rattles  was  too  general  to  be  a  decisive  test  of  rela- 
tionship; such  a  specific  Piegan  feature  as  the  determination  of  facial 
painting  by  that  on  the  rattle  is  not  mentioned  for  the  Village  tribes.  The 
absence  of  whistles  (according  to  Maximilian,  the  badge  of  the  Mandan 
society)  and  of  sashes  among  the  Blackfoot  and  of  the  leader's  coyote  skin, 
the  horsemen,  the  begging  dance,  and  the  characteristic  method  of  carrying 
blankets  among  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  is  fatal  to  a  definite  identification. 
The  argument  is  clinched  by  McClintock's  information  that  the  Blackfoot 
society  has  been  quite  recently  borrowed  from  the  Gros  Ventre  ^  and  the 
fact  that  it  corresponds  to  a  Gros  Ventre  society  outside  the  graded  series 
(see  below,  p.  934). 

The  Crazy  lodges  of  the  Arapaho  *  and  of  the  Gros  Ventre  are  clearly 
variations  of  a  single  society,  as  Kroeber  has  indicated.'  But  it  is  impossible 
to  collate  them  with  the  Crazy  Dogs  of  the  Village  tribes.  The  highly 
characteristic  cape  and  owl-feather  headband  have  no  parallels  on  the  Upper 
Missouri;  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  sashes  and  rattles  of 
the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa.  Extravagance  of  action  with  the  use  of  inverted 
speech*  connects  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  Crazy  dancers  with  a 
different  organization, —  the  Real  Dog  officers  of  the  Hidatsa  Dog  society 
(p.  288).  The  Fire  dance  is  identical  with  part  of  the  Hot  dance  of  the 
\'illage  tribes,  performed  according  to  Maximilian  by  the  Hidatsa  Stone 
Hammers  (p.  252)  and  the  Mandan  Crazy  Dogs  (p.  308).  The  last-men- 
tioned fact  .might  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  direct  historical  connection 


»  McClintock,  452. 
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with  the  Majvian  «Mety.     However,  3^IjLximilian  gives  us  to 
that  the  Hot  daiKt:  haA  \pf*^  only  re<ientJ y  acquired  fam  the  Arikaia  in  h  - 
day  and  this  3e«in5  crjfifzniieil  by  it3  prf^sence  in  oo]y  one  3^IaiMian  viOaf*- 
the  loc^^rTK'Sa  of  its  cftnnf^rXMm  with  the  Ciazj-  Dog  society  appeals  dearl. 
from  Maxitfjilian's  diviiT.^ion.     Any  direct  bonowini:  would  thus  have  to  '?» 
ascTifjed  to  the  ino*;t  recent  period.     But  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Ar^iabi 
whose  Crazy  dance  is  practically  identical,  were  last  united  in  the  twents*-^ 
of  the  nineteenth  eentur\'.^     Hence,  thev  could  not  have  den\xd  the  Fir^ 
dance  from  the  Mandan  Crazy  Dogs,  who  at  that  time  probably  practise*' 
no  such  performance.    The  other  significant  acti\*ity  of  the  Crazy  dancer^ 
is  the  surrender  of  the  wife  to  a  ceremonial  elder.*    Among  the  Arapab' 
this  feature  Ls  shared  by  the  Dog  society.'    It  was  prominent  in  aD  tb*- 
organizations  of  the  Vfllage  tribes  ^p.  228 j  so  that  nothing  can  be  inferm: 
from  its  occurrence  in  the  Crazy  Dog  purchase. 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Crazy  Lodge  has  Ustorical 
relations  with  the  Brave  (Brave  Dog)  society  of  the  Piegan  though  tht- 
individuality  of  the  two  is  dbtinct.  Except  for  the  four  young  men  assist- 
ants of  the  Groo  Ventre,  the  Crazy  dancers  have  nothing  to  eorrespoml 
to  the  rather  elaborate  organization  of  officers  found  among  the  Blackfooi 
(p.  377 j.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highly  characteristic  Fire  dance,  the 
paralyzing  power  associated  with  a  root  used,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
wife  —  all  shared  by  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Arapaho  —  are  lacking  in  the 
Blackfoot  Brave  organization.  Nevertheless,  there  are  specific  similarities 
that  can  only  be  the  result  of  borrowing.  First  of  all,  the  Gros  Ventre, 
Arapaho,  and  Blackfoot  all  have  as  one  of  the  regalia  a  robe  with  a  circular 
hole,  the  cut-out  skin  not  being  entirely  detached  (p.  380).  Then  there  are 
two  characteristic  activities,  the  shooting  of  arrows  into  the  air  and  the 
casting  off  of  moccasins  (Md,),  which  the  Piegan  have  in  common  with  the 
Gros  Ventre,  and  a  third  shared  with  the  Arapaho  as  well, —  the  use  of 
"backward"  speech.*  An  interpretation  of  these  resemblances  will  be 
offered  in  another  section.  For  the  present,  it  suffices  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ing relations.  Since  nevertheless  the  societies  are  radically  different,  they 
will  not  be  collated  in  the  comparative  table. 

The  Little  Dog  societies  of  the  Mandan  (p.  302)  and  Hidatsa  (p.  267) 
are  equivalent.  In  addition  to  the  identity  of  name  and  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship of  the  two  tribes  concerned,  we  find  in  both  organizations  a  whip, 
sacred  sashes,  a  feather  ornament  for  the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  bone 


1  Kroeber.  ca).  146. 

<  Kroeber.  (b).  193;   (a).  243. 
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whistle  as  the  instrument  of  all  the  rank  and  file.  The  other  tribes  seem  to 
lack  an  equivalent  organization. 

The  Black  Mouth  societies  of  the  Hidatsa  (p.  274  et  seq.)  and  Mandan 
(p.  312  et  seq.)  are*  clearly  identical.  Both  were  either  solely  or  preferen- 
tially the  police  of  the  camp,  especially  during  the  tribal  hunt.  In  both  we 
find  two  officers  bearing  spears  decorated  with  otterskin  and  owl  feathers 
and  obliged  to  stand  their  ground  in  battle.  In  both  were  two  pijje-bearers 
whose  main  function  was  to  adjust  quarrels  peaceably;  and  the  faces  of 
members  were  painted  black  as  indicated  by  the  name.  Neither  the  Ara- 
paho  nor  the  Gros  Ventre  seem  to  have  a  comparable  organization.  It  is 
true  that  while  Kroeber's  account  does  not  connect  any  particular  organiza- 
tion with  police  duties,  Mooney  ascribes  these  functions  to  the  Biitaha°w".* 
However,  the  Biitaha"w"  have  the  distinctive  hooked  spear  characteristic 
of  the  Kit-Fox  or  Half-Shaved  Head  society  of  other  tribes  and  possess 
none  of  the  conspicuous  Black  Mouth  features.  The  Catchers  of  the 
Piegan  are  credited  with  specific  police  duties  by  Maximilian.^  Though 
this  information  remained  uncorroborated  by  Dr.  Wissler's  informants 
(p.  370),  according  to  whom  no  organization  had  a  monopoly  of  these  activi- 
ties, he  states  that  two  "tomahawk  men"  had  the  duty  of  stopping  fights 
or  boisterous  conduct  in  camp  (p.  404).  These  officers  thus  correspond  in  a 
measure  to  the  Hidatsa  pipe-bearers  although  the  Catchers  also  had  two 
pipe  men,  whose  emblems  are  ritualistic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Hidatsa  carried  tomahawks,  so  that  we  might  plausibly 
assume  that  the  tomahawk  has  been  specialized  into  an  officer's  badge  with 
specific  associations  by  the  Piegan,  while  the  pipes  were  assimilated  to  their 
ritualistic  conceptions  as  to  pipes.  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  for  at  least 
a  partial  use  of  black  face  paint  by  the  Piegan.  The  proof  is  not  convincing, 
for  the  straight  poles  wrapped  with  otterskin  and  emblematic  of  obligatory 
bravery  are  lacking  in  the  Blackfoot  society  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
equivalent  insignia;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Piegan  leaders'  bows  and  arrows 
are  not  found  in  the  society  of  the  Village  tribes.  All  we  can  safely  say  is 
that  there  is  some  indication  of  affinity  but  no  proof  of  identity. 

The  Bull  society  is  lacking  among  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre.  The 
identity  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  organizations  is  obvious.  In  both 
there  were  two  officers  wearing  a  whole  buffalo  head  for  a  mask  while  other 
members  had  homed  buffalo  skin  caps  and  at  least  some  wore  the  equiva- 
lents of  buffalo  tails;  the  place  of  the  society  in  the  two  series  was  prac- 
tically the  same  in  Maximilian's  day,  viz.,   near  the  highest;   members 

i  Mooney,  (a),  988.  His  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  my  own  investigations  in  the 
field. 

<  Maximilian.  I,  578. 
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imitated  buifalo,  and  an  offering  of  water  was  made  to  them  in  the  course  of 
the  dance  (pp.  291-293,  315-317).  When  we  compare  the  Hidatsa  with  the 
Piegan  Bull  society  (table,  above),  we  find  in  both  two  specific  features 
that  are  of  significance  in  this  connection, —  the  participation  of  a  horseman 
in  the  public  ceremony  and  the  presence  of  junior  members  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Since  the  Piegan  Bulls  occupy  about  the  same  rank  as  those  of  the 
Hidatsa  and  resemble  them  in  the  characteristic  activities  and  costume 
described  above,  a  specific  historical  relationship  seems  established. 

In  dealing  with  the  Raven  (Crow)  society  we  must  exercise  caution 
since  quite  different  organizations  have  been  thrown  together  under  this 
head.  The  Crow  society  of  the  Northern  Blackfoot  (p.  423)  may  be  com- 
pletely ignored  since  its  origin  dates  back  only  to  the  most  recent  period. 
But  we  must  also  segregate  Maximilian's  "Rabenbande,  la  bande  des  Cor- 
beaux,''  for  which  he  gives  almost  identical  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  names 
(Haiderohka-Achke  and  Ha'derucha-O'chata).  Since  the  rank  of  this 
society  in  the  two  series  is  about  the  same  (pp.  266,  309),  we  may  infer 
their  original  identity.  It  is  equally  clear  (see  p.  266)  that  neither  of  these 
organizations  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Raven  society  that  ranks  high- 
est in  Maximilian's  Hidatsa  list  and  for  which  he  gives  a  quite  different 
native  term  that  really  refers  to  the  bird  while  his  word  for  the  young  niton's 
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society  seems  to  designate  not  the  raven  or  crow  but  the  Crow  Indians, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  older  Raven  society  of  the  Hidatsa  corresponds 
closely  to  the  Piegan  Raven-bearers.  The  latter,  to  be  sure,  stood  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  series  rather  than  at  the  upper  end,  but  the  specific 
resemblances  suffice  to  establish  their  historical  connection.  Every  Hi- 
datsa Raven,  according  to  Maximilian,  carried  a  lance  wrapped  with  red 
cloth  and  trimmed  with  raven  feathers  (p.  283)  and  he  ascribes  the  same 
type  of  emblem  to  the  Piegan.^  This  stick  was  further  decorated  with  bells 
according  to  my  Hidatsa  informants  (p.  283)  and  also  according  to  Dr. 
Wissler's  Piegan  (p.  392).  Another  Hidatsa  emblem  was  a  necklace  made 
from  a  whole  raven  skin  with  a  piece  of  red  doth  hanging  from  the  mouth 
(p.  282)  and  this  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Blackfoot  badge  described  and 
figured  in  this  volume  (p.  392  f.).  Considering  the  very  meager  account  of 
this  society  secured  from  both  tribes,  no  more  satisfactory  evidence  could  be 
expected. 

The  Fly  dancers  of  the  Gros  Ventre  ^  are  obviously  identical  with  the 
Blackfoot  Mosquitoes  (pp.  376  f.,  420)  and  Bees  (420  f.),  whom  they  re- 
semble in  occupying  the  lowest  position  in  the  series'  and  in  the  highly 
characteristic  pursuit  and  scratching  of  outsiders  with  eagle  claws.  That 
the  Gros  Ventre  borrowed  from  the  Blackfoot  will  be  shown  to  be  practi- 
cally certain  (p.  935). 

On  the  basis  of  the  identifications  established  above,  the  following 
comparative  table,  presenting  only  societies  shared  by  two  or  more  tribes, 
is  now  presented. 

In  interpreting  the  table  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
certain  imperfections  of  our  ethnographical  record  must  be  taken  into 
account.  It  is  rather  probable  that  later  transformations  and  changes  of 
name  have  masked  the  relationship  of  certain  societies  while  others  have 
dropped  out  and  thus  lessened  the  resemblances  of  distinct  series.  Never- 
theless, enough  similarity  persists  among  the  graded  systems  even  when 
single  societies  are  compared  to  prove  that  the  age  scheme,  which  must  have 
been  diffused  from  a  common  center,  spread  as  a  combination  of  spedfic 
organizations. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  forms  this  historical  unit  assumed  in  the 
several  tribes  and  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  historical  processes  in- 
volved in  their  development. 

t  Maximilian.  I.  578. 

<  Kroeber.  (a).  239. 

>  According  to  Maximilian's  Blackfoot  data. 
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AOE-SoCUBTUfiS. 


Blackfoot 


Gbos  Ventbe 


Abapaho 


HiDATBA 


Manbak 


Mosquito 

Fly 

Crazy  Dance 

Crazy  Dance 

Kit-Fox 

Kit-Fox 

?Kit.Fox 
Biitaha»w« 

Kit-Fox 

Kit-Fox 

Biitaha"w" 

Half-Shaved 
Heads 

Half-Shaved 
Heads 

Dog 

Dog 

Dog 

Dog 

Dog 

Nan&>^aha>^wu 

Tomahawk 

Lumpwood 

t 

He'ierSkaYke' 

H&'derucha 
O'chatft 

• 

Little  Dog 

Little  Dog 

Catchers? 

• 

Black  Mouth 

Black  Mouth 

Crazy  Dog 

Crazy  Dog 

Haven 

• 

Raven 

Bull 

Bull 

Bun 

ARAPAHO  AND  OR08  VENTRE. 

The  evolution  of  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  series  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  our  historical  knowledge  concerning  these  tribes.  Of  their 
divergence  from  a  parental  unit  there  is  no  doubt,  since  their  speech  varies 
only  dialectically.  The  time  of  their  separation,  however,  is  said  to  date 
back  at  least  two  centuries,  and  during  this  recent  period  there  was  little 
intercourse  except  for  about  five  years'  association,  from  1818  to  1823. 
At  least  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Gros  Ventre  habitat 
lay  in  Blackfoot  territory,  between  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Missouri.* 

These  data  at  once  give  us  our  bearings  with  regard  to  the  graded  systems 


1  Kroeber.  (a).  146;  Scott,  (b),  545. 
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of  the  two  tribes.  The  basic  similarity  that  will  presently  be  demonstrated 
to  exist  between  them,  over  and  above  the  generic  resemblance  to  other 
series,  cannot  possibly  be  the  result  of  the  brief  period  of  recent  contact. 
Apart  from  the  improbability  of  a  thoroughgoing  assimilation  of  a  strange 
system  within  five  years,  such  as  would  be  involved  in  this  hypothesis, 
we  find  that  the  much  longer  contact  of  the  Gros  Ventre  with  the  Blackfoot 
has  produced  only  a  slight  degree  of  acculturation  in  this  regard.  The 
Blackfoot  system  was  certainly  well  developed  in  1818  and  we  might  sup- 
pose that  during  the  tribal  reunion  the  Gros  Ventre  should  have  transmitted 
some  Blackfoot  features  to  their  kinsmen,  but  of  this  process  no  trace  can 
be  detected  in  the  Arapaho  system.  What  we  find  is  that  the  Gros  Ventre 
share  with  the  Blackfoot  some  minor  features  which  are  lacking  among  the 
Arapaho;  that  the  conceptions  underlying  the  Gros  Ventre  and  the  Arapaho 
are  almost  identical;  and  that  certain  distinctive  traits  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
societies  occur  in  neither  of  the  two  tribes  historically  connected  with  them 
nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Plains  Area.  The  simplest  way  to  synthesize 
the  facts  is  to  assume  that  the  undivided  parent  tribe  had  a  graded  series 
prior  to  the  separation  and  that  this  series  was  carried  northward  by  the 
Gros  Ventre,  where  it  underwent  modification,  partly  through  internal  and 
partly  through  external  causes.  In  the  meantinie,  of  course,  we  cannot 
assume  the  Arapaho  system  to  have  remained  stationary  but  to  have  under- 
gone corresponding  changes,  and  in  both  instances  the  probable  disappear- 
ance of  pristine  as  well  as  the  assimilation  of  new  factors  should  be 
considered. 

The  system  of  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  presents  certain  interesting 
similarities  and  equally  significant  differences  as  compared  with  the  other 
graded  systems.  Since  the  early  dbruption  of  the  Gros  Ventre  renders 
information  on  their  scheme  both  less  extensive  and  less  trustworthy,  I 
will  for  the  present  confine  myself  to  a  comparison  of  the  Arapaho  system 
with  that  of  the  Village  tribes  and  the  Blackfoot. 

The  generic  traits  of  all  the  graded  systems  have  already  been  sum- 
marised (p.  919).  To  these  must  now  be  added  for  the  Arapaho  a  differ- 
ential feature  of  great  historical  importance.  According  to  Kroeber,  the 
youngest  Arapaho  group,  while  forming  the  Kit-Fox  society,  secures  a 
group  of  "elder  brothers  whom  it  thenceforth  retains  through  all  its  suc- 
cessive ceremonies"  and  who  render  assistance  in  the  organization  of  the 
younger  brothers'  dances.^  It  remained  uncertain  whether  these  elder 
brothers,  whose  equivalent  had  not  been  found  elsewhere,  corresponded  to 
any  definite  group.     During  a  brief  visit  to  Arapahoe,  Wyoming,  in  1916,  I 


1  Kroeber.  (b).  159.  181.  182. 
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discovered  that  the  elder  brothers  belong  unifonnly  to  the  second  higher 
group  (M  +  2)  and  that  they  are  expected  to  assist  their  younger  brothers 
(M)  in  the  requisite  payments,  which  fact  accounts  for  their  reluctance  to 
serve  when  chosen,  as  recorded  by  Kroeber.  Now,  this  tallies  in  a  re- 
markable way  with  conditions  among  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  (pp.  229- 
231),  where  the  older  of  a  pair  of  "friendly"  groups  corresponds  to  the 
elder  brothers.  The  resemblance  is  so  specific  that  it  can  be  due  only  to 
borrowing,  and  it  constitutes  a  point  in  which  the  Arapaho  system,  while 
differing  from  that  of  the  Blackfoot,  coincides  with  the  Hidatsa-Mandan 
scheme.  Moreover,  it  is  a  trait  of  which  the  transmission  presupposes  a 
more  intimate  contact  than  seems  requisite  for  the  borrowing  of  merely 
external  features.  The  latter  might  be  adopted  after  casual  observation 
during  intertribal  visits;  the  relation  between  two  groups  of  a  graded  series 
cannot  be  borrowed  without  a  comprehension  of  the  system.  We  should, 
therefore,  expect  a  far-reaching  coincidence  of  the  Arapaho  and  Village 
schemes. 

Here,  however,  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  Arapaho  differ 
no  less  decidedly  from  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  than  they  do.  from  the 
Blackfoot  as  regards  the  principles  underlying  the  acquisition  of  membership 
in  a  society.  Among  the  Village  tribes  and  the  Blackfoot  a  group  M 
normally  purchases  membership  from  the  group  M  +  1  immediately 
ranking  it  in  the  series,  and  invariably  from  a  single  definite  group  then  in 
possession  of  the  society  bought.  Corresponding  to  these  selling  "fathers" 
the  Arapaho  have  a  group  of  " grandfathers"  who  are  similarly  compensated 
for  the  regalia  and  instructions  furnished  to  the  dancers;  but  unlike  the 
"fathers"  of  the  other  tribes,  the  "grandfathers"  do  not  form  a  definite 
age-group  but  are  recruited  from  among  any  of  the  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  grade  to  which  the  buyers  desire  to  attain.  In  short,  they 
constitute  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  men  from  groups  M  +  1,  M  -f  2, 
M  +  n.^  Another  important  peculiarity  of  the  Arapaho  is  the  per- 
formance of  each  dance  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  grade  only  in  fulfillment  of  an  individual's  vow  and  on  condition 
of  his  own  or  a  relative's  delivery  from  danger. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  Arapaho  system  that  requires  empha- 
sis. From  the  Blackfoot,  Mandan,  and  Hidatsa  we  have  positive  evidence 
that  the  customary  order  of  acquiring  membership  in  the  several  societies 
of  the  series  was  not  absolute.  For  instance,  Poor-wolf,  an  Hidatsa,  never 
joined  the  Lumpwoods  (227,  264)  and  in  other  cases  a  man  absent  while 


>  This  conclusion  was  permissible  from  Kroeber's  data  and  has  been  definitely  established 
by  my  recent  queries  in  the  field. 
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his  group  purchased  a  society  continued  to  associate  with  his  mates  in  their 
new  activities  even  though  he  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  full-fledged  mem- 
ber. But  with  the  Arapaho  the  rule  is  more  stringent.  The  order  in  which 
the  memberships  are  secured  is  apparently  fixed.  If  an  absentee  fails  to 
provide  a  proxy  for  the  occasion  of  a  new  dance,  he  does  not  automatically 
rise  to  the  status  of  his  age-mates,  but  has  to  wait  until  the  next  lower 
group  is  ready  for  the  step  he  has  missed  and  join  in  their  performance. 
Thus,  an  Oklahoma  informant  interviewed  by  me  in  Wyoming  was  away 
while  his  mates  became  Crazy  dancers.  He  cannot  join  his  proper  group 
whenever  they  may  be  ready  for  the  Dog  performance  unless  he  first  passes 
through  the  Crazy  grade  in  company  with  the  ranking  junior  group. 

These  seem  to  me  the  most  significant  features,  both  of  resemblance 
and  of  dissimilarity.  Turning  to  a  comparison  of  the  Arapaho  with  the 
Gros  Ventre,  these  possibly  lacked  the  elder  brother  institution  (at  least, 
it  has  not  been  reported  among  them),  but  shared  the  practice  of  selecting 
presumably  indeterminate  "grandfathers"  instead  of  "fathers"  of  a 
definite  group,  and  likewise  performed  ceremonies  only  as  the  result  of  a 
pledge.  Other  features  common  to  the  two  tribes  are  a  begging  procession 
and  a  race  in  at  least  some  of  the  dances,  while  a  glimpse  of  the  table  (p.  930) 
shows  how  largely  the  societies  of  the  two  series  in  question  coincide;  even 
where  societies  are  not  obviously  equivalent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kit-Foxes, 
there  is  at  least  a  significant  similarity  in  their  native  designations.  The 
genetic  identity  of  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  systems  is  thus  an  estab- 
lished fact,  and  we  may  proceed  to  an  historical  reconstruction.  Before 
comparing  single  societies,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  note  certain  more 
general  features  in  which  the  Gros  Ventre  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to 
their  next  of  kin. 

Most  important  of  all  these  is  the  correlation  of  dances  with  societies. 
Each  Arapaho  dance  was  correlated  with  a  definite  society,  and  with  that 
society  only.  But  among  the  Gros  Ventre  the  number  of  societies  was 
several  times  that  of  the  dances.  The  age-divisions  were  thus  more  minute 
and  several  adjoining  but  unrelated  age-groups  shared  the  same  ceremony, 
though  it  was  always  performed  independently  by  them.  Each  society 
had  a  distinctive  name  independent  of  the  ceremony  last  performed  and  pre- 
served its  identity  throughout  its  ceremonial  existence.  A  man  was  a  life 
member  of  the  Holding-to^-dog's-tail  society,  but  he  was  a  Fly  or  Dog  only 
during  and  after  the  corresponding  ceremony  and  might  then  share  the  name 
with  the  members  of  two  or  three  societies  besides  his  own. 

Another  feature  that  is  unrecorded  for  the  Arapaho  suggests  a  compari- 
son with  the  Crow  (pp.  155-175).  The  Foxes  and  Lumpwoods  of  that 
tribe,  though  they  danced  somewhat  differently,  carried  the  same  emblems. 
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yet  developed  a  feeling  of  intense  rivalry.  This  "gang"  sentiment  between 
essentially  similar  and  coordinate  groups  is  a  noteworthy  phenomenon, 
which  is  found  again  among  the  Iowa  (pp.  697-700)  and  the  Oglala  (pp. 
69,  74).  In  these  three  tribes  the  rivalry  is  manifested  as  regards  warlike 
deeds  and  the  stealing  of  wives,  so  that  an  historical  connection  of  some  sort 
may  be  assimied.  Our  Gros  Ventre  data  on  this  subject  seem  too  vague  to 
permit  more  than  a  reference  to  these  analogies. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  the  far  greater  development  of  the  ceremonial 
surrender  of  wives  found  among  the  Gros  Ventre.^  This  was  very  promi- 
nent among  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  (p.  228),  and  we  are  tempted  to 
assume  that  in  this  respect  the  Gros  Ventre  have  preserved  a  feature  com- 
mon to  the  system  of  the  parental  tribe  and  that  of  the  Village  tribes  better 
than  the  more  numerous  Arapaho. 

To  turn  now  to  the  specific  societies. 

Among  the  problematical  elements  of  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  organiza- 
tions is  a  Star  dance  occurring  in  both,  yet  in  both  more  or  less  outside 
the  regular  series.  The  data  concerning  the  Arapaho  society  are  so  meager 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  for  its  identity  with  its 
Gros  Ventre  namesake;  the  one  common  element  is  the  use  of  rattles  for 
badges.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  good  evidence  for  connecting 
the  Piegan  All-Brave-Dogs  (p.  382  if.)  with  the  Star  society  of  the  Gros 
Ventre.*  We  have  in  both  two  mounted  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  force 
members  to  dance;  in  each  organization  the  rank  and  file  carry  feathered 
rattles;  both  have  four  drummers;  and  the  two  servants  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
dancers  correspond  to  the  "single  men  comrades"  of  the  Piegan,  who 
"perform  certain  services  such  as  gathering  food  and  receiving  presents"; 
the  begging  dance  is  also  a  common  feature.  If  the  Arapaho  and  Gros 
Ventre  shared  the  Star  dance  before  their  separation,  the  presence  of  homed 
headdresses  among  the  Arapaho  '  would  also  be  significant  and  we  might 
assume  that  the  Gros  Ventre  had  lost  this  trait  after  transmitting  it  to  the 
Blackfoot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  Piegan  assert  that  they  acquired  the 
society  from  the  Gros  Ventre  about  170  years  ago  (p.  388).  This  date  may 
be  disregarded,  not  only  bec^ause  Maximilian  records  no  such  organiasation, 
but  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  according  to  McClintock's  informant  the 
organization  was  borrowed  by  the  Blackfoot  chief  Omistaipokah,^  which 
would  make  it  date  back  to  approximately  1840.  This  makes  it  a  tenable 
hypothesis  that  the  Star  society  was  an  old  possession  of  the  undivided  tribe 


>  Kroeber,  (a).  228. 

*  Kroeber.  (a).  234  ff. 

>  id.,  (b),  182;  Doraey  and  Kroeber.  22. 
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from  which  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  sprang  and  that  it  degenerated  among 
the  former  into  its  present  state. 

Of  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  Gros  Ventre  system,  viewed  from  the 
Arapaho  angle,  the  Fly  dance  is  easily  accounted  for  as  a  feature  recently 
borrowed  from  the  Blackfoot.  This  tribe  practised  it  in  Maximilian's  day 
(p.  365),  and  among  the  Northern  Blackfoot  there  were  two  practically 
identical  organizations,  the  Mosquitoes  and  the  Bees,  one  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Sarsi  (p.  420).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a 
society  was  found  among  the  Sarsi  by  Dr.  Goddard  (p.  465),  but  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  it  reported  from  any  other  tribe.  The  only  fairly 
close  analogy  I  know  of  occurs  as  part  of  the  "Dukwally"  ceremony  of  the 
Nootka,  where  naked  boys  impersonate  hornets,  sticking  needles  into  the 
spectators.^  Whether  this  last  instance  be  of  historical  significance  or  not, 
it  is  clear  that  in  the  absence  of  an  Arapaho  equivalent  all  the  indications 
point  toward  the  introduction  of  the  Fly  dance  from  the  west  or  northwest. 

The  Kit-Fox  lodge  of  the  Gros  Ventre  presents  a  difficulty  not  so  easily 
disposed  of.  Since  its  Arapaho  namesake  is  a  quite  colorless  boys'  organi- 
zation, it  is  not  possible  positively  to  identify  the  two  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  The  presence  of  the  Biitaha°w"  among  the  Gros  Ventre, 
with  its  similar  emblems,  would  indicate  a  certain  duplication,  which  is, 
however,  not  without  parallel  among  other  tribes,  e.  g.,  the  Oglala.  We 
may  assimie  that  both  societies  were  fully  developed  in  the  old  Arapaho 
system  (cf.  the  Half-shaved  Heads  and  Kit-Foxes  of  the  Hidatsa)  and  that 
the  Kit-Foxes  degenerated  into  their  recent  insignificant  position.  Or, 
we  may  attach  no  particular  importance  to  the  occurrence  of  the  name 
among  the  Arapaho  and  regard  the  Gros  Ventre  society  as  an  independent 
historical  unit.    In  either  case  the  relations  of  the  latter  should  be  traced. 

If  the  Gros  Ventre  derived  this  organization  since  their  separation, 
they  must  have  obtained  it  from  the  Piegan,  Assiniboine,  Cheyenne,  Crow, 
or  Oglala.  The  influence  of  the  Piegan  would  explain  the  relatively  high 
rank  of  the  Kit-Foxes  among  the  Gros  Ventre;  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
weight  cannot  be  attached  to  this  fact  by  itself,  because  the  Arapaho  name- 
sake may  originally  have  ranked  higher,  assuming  its  equivalence.  Nor 
can  special  significance  be  ascribed  to  the  surrender  of  wives  by  the  Piegan 
Kit-Foxes,  for  that  is  common  to  the  Crazy,  Kit-Fox,  Dog,  and  Nana"*- 
naha**w*  lodges  of  the  Gros  Ventre.  The  hooked  and  straight  lances, 
being  shared  by  practically  all  tribes  with  a  Kit-Fox  society,  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  a  specific  comparison.  We  then  find  that  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  Gros  Ventre  are  the  participation  of  girls,  a  rattle  carried  by 


>  Swan,  quoted  in  Boas,  Secret  Soeietiee  of  the  Kvakiutl,  640. 
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one  dancer,  and  a  neck-band  of  badger  skin;  I  am  especially  impressed  with 
the  absence  of  the  girl  members  among  the  Blackfoot.  A  feature  of  organi- 
zation of  this  sort  seems  less  likely  to  be  adopted  than  a  purely  external 
part  of  the  costume  and  presents  a  more  certain  index  of  historical  relation- 
ship. Since  it  does  occur  elsewhere,  I  therefore  consider  it  unlikely  that 
the  closest  relative  of  the  Gros  Ventre  organization  is  to  be  sought  among 
the  Piegan.  The  Assiniboine  may  be  excluded  for  the  same  reason.^  Girl 
members  and  the  ceremonial  surrender  of  wives  are  also  lacking  in  the  Fox 
society  of  the  Crow,  which  may  thus  be  eliminated  from  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

There  remain,  accordingly,  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Oglala.  The  Chey- 
enne Kit-Fox,  or,  as  Dorsey  calls  them,  Hoof-Rattle  Warriors  ^  had  straight 
spears  and  two  hooked  spears,  and  four  maidens  were  admitted  into  their 
lodge;  however,  this  significant  trait  was  shared  by  the  Red-Shield  and 
Coyote  organizations.  Moreover,  the  Cheyenne  society  has  very  charac- 
teristic features  —  a  snake-headed  notched  musical  instrument  of  antler, 
used  to  charm  buffalo,  and  dewclaw  rattles  —  that  have  no  parallels  in 
the  Gros  Ventre  organization.  The  dewclaw  rattles  are  almost  always 
associated  (and  indeed  are  so  among  the  Cheyenne  themselves)  with  the 
Dog  society;  the  notched  instrument  suggests  an  Hidatsa  organization 
that  derives  its  name  therefrom  and  in  which  that  emblem  also  has  sacred, 
though  different,  functions  (p.  237  f .)  and  the  calling  of  buffalo  is  of  course 
a  widespread  Plains  Indian  feature,  associated,  for  example,  with  the  Lump- 
woods  of  the  graded  age-series  (p.  260)  and  with  a  notched  bone  among  the 
Arikara  (p.  675).  Partial  borrowing  of  features  has  undoubtedly  occurred 
again  and  again;  nevertheless  the  Cheyenne  society  is  of  so  specialized  a 
type  that  I  doubt  its  having  ser\'ed  as  a  pattern  for  the  Gros  Ventre  organi- 
zation and  should  rather  entertain  the  hypothesis  that  both  tribes  had 
borrowed  from  a  common  source. 

The  Oglala  have  at  least  three  societies  in  which  female  participants 
figure, —  the  Badgers,  the  Sotka  (with  possible  derivatives),  and  the  Wi6iska 
(pp.  31-36,  61  f.).  The  two  last-mentioned  were  both  introduced  from 
alien  sources  in  the  most  recent  period  and  are  thus  devoid  of  significance 
in  the  present  connection.  The  Badger  society,  to  be  sure,  is  in  a  way  a 
duplicate  of  the  Dakota  Kit-Fox  organization,  which  has  no  girl  members, 
and  derives  its  present  name  from  a  reinterpretation  of  the  Crow  word  for 
"Kit-Fox"  (p.  109).  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  Gros 
Ventre  had  adopted  the  Oglala  Badger  society  and  then  renamed  it  "Kit- 
Fox." 

'  Lowie.  (c).  70. 

»  Mooney.  (c).  412;   Dorsey.  (d).  16,  18. 
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As  I  cannot  discover  convincing  proof  for  the  recent  acquisition  of  the 
Kit-Fox  society  by  the  Gros  Ventre,  I  incline  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Arapaho  lodge  of  that  name  is  a  vestigial  representative  of  a  society  that 
once  corresponded  to  the  Gros  Ventre  form.  This  assumption  derives  some 
support  from  the  fact  that  the  Kit-Fox  societies  of  two  Upper  Missouri 
tribes,  the  Arikara  (p.  667)  and  the  Mandan  (pp.  298,  302)  also  had  girl 
associates,  which  permits  the  assumption  that  this  once  held  for  the  Hidatsa 
equivalent  as  well,  especially  since  this  feature  occurs  in  their  Little  Dog 
organization  (p.  271).  In  other  words,  the  specific  trait  that  characterizes 
the  Gros  Ventre  Kit-Fox  society  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Blackfoot, 
Assiniboine,  and  Crow  occurs,  not  only  among  the  Oglala  and  Cheyenne, 
but  also  among  the  Village  tribes.  But  the  Mandan  certainly  and  the 
Hidatsa  possibly  acquired  their  Kit-Fox  organization  recently;  hence,  the 
Arikara  namesake  remains  as  the  closest  relative  and  possible  prototype 
of  the  Gros  Ventre  society.  The  highest  two  societies  of  the  Arapaho 
recorded  by  Kroeber  may  have  developed  since  the  separation  of  the  Gros 
Ventre;  the  data  are  too  inadequate  to  permit  more  than  guesses  as  to  their 
history.  The  Star  society,  which,  moreover,  stands  somewhat  apart  from 
the  regular  series,  may  well  be  a  peculiarity  developed  by  the  ancestral 
Arapaho;  since  it  has  not  been  possible  to  identify  it  with  any  society  except 
one  of  the  Blackfoot,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Gros  Ventre  (see  p.  934). 

The  Crazy  lodge  likewise  cannot  be  derived  from  alien  sources,  at  least 
not  in  its  entirety  and  as  a  part  of  the  system.  Its  historical  relations  with 
the  Blackfoot  Brave  society  have  already  been  pointed  out.  The  robe  with 
circular  hole,  being  common  to  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre,  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Piegan  from  the  Gros  Ventre. 
Possibly  the  same  inference  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  use  of  "  backward 
speech,"  though  this  is  a  very  loose  feature  readily  entering  various  combi- 
nations. The  casting  off  of  moccasins  is  as  likely  to  be  of  Piegan  as  of  Gros 
Ventre  origin  since  the  Arapaho  do  not  have  this  element.  They  also  lack 
the  shooting  performance  of  the  Gros  Ventre,  which  not  only  occurs  among 
the  Piegan  but  is  well-developed  among  the  Assiniboine,^  so  that  a  northern 
origin  of  this  feature  is  fairly  likely.  The  employment  of  four  young  men 
assistants  by  the  Gros  Ventre  is  probably  due  to  Piegan  influence  since  this 
trait  seems  to  form  part  of  the  Piegan  pattern.  All  this,  however,  does  not 
touch  the  origin  of  the  core  of  the  Crazy  lodge.  Perhaps  the  best  clue  to 
its  historical  connections  is  furnished  by  the  Fire  dance.  This  formed  part 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  "Hot  dance,"  which  among  the  Hidatsa  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Stone  Hammers  (p.  252)  and  among  the  Mandan  with  the 

1  Lowie,  (c),  72. 
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Crazy  Dogs  (p.  308).  Since  the  Hot  dance  of  the  Village  tribes  had  only 
been  secured  from  the  Ankara  about  the  time  of  Maximilian's  visit,  it 
cannot,  however,  explain  the  origin  of  the  Arapaho  performance.  Mooney 
gives  an  account  of  a  Fire  dance  practised  by  a  Cheyfenne  medicine  fratemit\ 
standing  outside  the  series  of  warrior  organizations.*  Owing  to  the  ge«>- 
graphical  proximity  of  the  Cheyenne,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  possibl\ 
the  Arapaho  were  influenced  by  this  tribe  in  the  origin,  or  at  least  develop- 
ment, of  their  Crazy  lodge,  which  they  incorporated  into  the  system  <»f 
graded  organizations. 

BLACKFOOT. 

It  will  be  pointed  out  (p.  947)  that  the  Blackfoot  system  resembles 
that  of  the  Village  Indians  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  purchase  factor: 
membership  is  acquired  by  buying  it  from  the  owners  outright,  and  by  riot 
selling  it  may  thus  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  addition  to 
this  basic  conception  there  are  a  number  of  historically  significant  features 
common  to  the  two  systems.  Thus,  we  find  among  the  Blackfoot  the  trait 
already  recorded  by  Maximilian  for  the  Mandan, —  the  union  of  several  old 
men  with  a  group  of  very  much  younger  individuals.  Conversely,  we  find 
in  both  Blackfoot  and  Village  organizations  the  presence  of  junior  meml)ers 
and  the  same  reason  for  their  selection  (pp.  377,  405,  291,  330,  349).  In  at 
least  one  instance  among  the  Piegan  the  musicians  are  "ex-members'' 
(p.  379),  and  this  applies  regularly  to  the  public  processions  of  the  Hidatsa, 
where  the  "fathers"  play  this  part  (pp.  238,  246,  255,  265,  etc.).  In  tlu- 
method  of  acquiring  the  special  regalia  constituting  a  higher  grade  of  mem- 
bership there  is  also  considerable  resemblance.  The  automatic  acquisition 
of  office  from  one's  individual  seller  is  clearly  established  for  the  Mandan 
and  Hidatsa  (pp.  264,  275,  301,  344),  corresponding  to  the  purely  individual 
transfer  of  regalia  among  the  Blackfoot  (pp.  376, 429) ;  and  while  the  Village 
tribes  also  had  the  practice  of  electing  officers  (pp.  244,  257,  281),  a  similar 
custom  existed  among  the  Blackfoot  when  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  (p. 
429). 

Certain  other  features  distinguish  the  Blackfoot  societies  from  those  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  and  connect  them  rather  with  their  recent  neighbors. 
Among  these  traits  the  annual  reorganization  each  spring  (pp.  367,  425)  is 
perhaps  the  most  important.  It  is  found  as  a  marked  element  of  the 
Oglala  (pp.  17,  63)  and  Crow  (pp.  160,  165,  176,  185,  187)  systems  and  is 
not  lacking  among  the  Assiniboine.^    Another  feature,  the  two  Bear  braves 


>  Mooney,  (c),  415. 
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who  form  part  of  the  pattern  for  the  organization  of  the  lower  Piegan  series, 
has  an  exact  counterpart  in  the  Crow  akdu'dre  and  bearskin-wearers  (pp. 
158,  176).  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  in  which  tribe  either  of  the 
peculiarities  mentioned  originated. 

The  order  of  the  Blackfoot  societies  in  this  series  presents  several  points 
of  interest,  especially  in  view  of  the  native  theory  that  the  higher  the  rank 
of  an  organization  the  more  remote  is  the  period  of  its  acquisition  by  the 
tribe  (pp.  368,  425f.).  This  opinion  doubtless  contains  a  modicum  of 
truth.  Practically  all  the  societies  not  shared  by  the  Northern  Blackfoot 
with  the  Blood  and  Piegan  fall  in  the  lower  half  of  their  series.  The  Pi- 
geons, absent  from  the  two  other  divisions,  rank  lowest  among  the  Piegan 
and  date  back  only  to  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Mosquitoes,  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  Blackfoot  series,  are  not  found  at 
all  except  among  the  Blackfoot,  Sarsi,  and  Gros  Ventre,  and  must  thus  be 
considered  of  later  origin  than  so  widely  distributed  an  organization  as,  say, 
the  Dogs  or  the  Kit-Foxes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  native  statement  can- 
not be  accepted  as  having  anything  like  general  validity.  For  example, 
the  Mosquitoes  were  reported  by  Maximilian  in  1833,  but  not  the  Braves, 
All-Brave-Dogs,  and  Front-Tails;  yet  all  of  these  are  of  higher  rank. 
Again,  the  Dogs  are  placed  above  the  Ravens  by  all  modem  authorities, 
but  in  Maximilian's  day  the  positions  were  reversed. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  data  for  the  Blood  and  Northern  Blackfoot, 
we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  trace  the  historical  development  of  the  three 
Blackfoot  systems.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  Piegan,  we  may  regard 
as  relatively  old  those  organizations  that  are  common  to  the  three  divisions 
and  are  recorded  by  Maximilian  for  the  Piegan.  In  this  way  —  and  adopt- 
ing Maximilian's  order  —  we  get  the  Mosquitoes,  Dogs,  Kit-Foxes,  Raven- 
bearers,  Horns,  Catchers,  and  Bulls.  From  this  starting-point  we  can  give 
a  plausible  account  of  the  subsequent  Piegan  development.  The  Braves 
or  Brave  Dogs,  in  their  present  form,  cannot  be  Identified  with  the  Crazy 
lodge  of  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Arapaho.  On  the  other  hand,  very  specific 
resemblances  between  these  organizations  have  been  pointed  out.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  the  Blackfoot  adopted  certain  traits  from  the  Ara- 
paho and  then  elaborated  them  partly  by  adding  quite  new  features  and 
partly  by  automatically  moulding  them  in  accordance  with  the  pre-existing 
tribal  pattern.  The  All-Brave-Dogs  correspond  to  the  Star  lodge  of  the 
Gros  Ventre  and  according  to  McClintock's  data  have  not  been  borrowed 
before  the  early  manhood  of  men  still  living.  The  Front-Tails  cannot  be 
quite  definitely  correlated  with  any  other  society,  nevertheless  there  are 
striking  similarities  with  the  Lumpwoods.  Both  organizations  are  associ- 
ated with  the  buffalo,  members  of  both  wear  belts  with  buffalo  tails  attached 
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to  one  side,  and  in  both  the  hands  of  dancers  rest  on  the  rump  or  hip. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  assume  a  direct  connection.  Not  only  are  dis- 
tinctive regalia  of  the  Hidatsa  society  missing  in  the  Front-tail  organization, 
but  any  direct  borrowing  from  the  Village  tribes  would  imply  greater  anti- 
quity- for  the  Piegan  society  than  seems  admissible.  Against  such  antiquity 
are  its  absence  in  Maximilian's  list  and  also  among  the  Blood  and  Northern 
Blackfoot.  Finally,  we  have  the  Piegan  informant's  conviction  of  an 
Assiniboine  origin.  This  last  statement  may  furnish  the  clue.  Since  we 
are  dealing  with  a  period  not  antedating  the  thirties  of  the  last  century  we 
may  accept  the  native  tradition  and  refer  the  Front-Tails  to  an  as  yet 
unknown  Assiniboine  organization  that  in  turn  was  related  to  the  Lump- 
woods.  The  intimate  intercourse  of  the  Assiniboine  with  the  Village  tribes 
is  a  well-known  fact.  Finally,  a  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  Brave-Dog 
couple,  which  may  be  identical  with  Maximilian's  ToUkuknen  (pp.  365, 
397  if.).  That  this  institution  was  historically  related  to  the  Crazy  Dog 
couple  of  the  Crow  (193  fif.),  is  certain;  I  know  of  no  other  tribe  where  it 
occurs  in  precisely  the  same  form.  It  must  remain  doubtful,  however, 
which  of  these  tribes  first  developed  the  custom. 

Apart  from  the  new  societies  introduced,  we  also  notice  an  interesting 
transposition  in  their  order  since  1833.  The  Dogs  and  the  Kit-Foxes  have 
come  to  rank  higher  than  the  Raven-bearers,  and  this  applies  to  the  North- 
em  Blackfoot  as  well  as  to  the  Piegan.  The  merging  of  the  Kit-Fox  with 
the  Horn  society  (p.  399),  which  in  turn  seems  to  have  incorporated  elements 
of  the  Bull  ritual  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  high  position  of  the  Kit- 
Foxes.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  the  Kit-Foxes  already  rank 
the  Dogs  in  Maximilian's  list,  where  both  are  mentioned  as  bodies  of  young 
married  men. 

Having  indicated  the  recent  changes  in  the  Blackfoot  system,  we  may 
now  turn  back  to  its  character  in  1833  and  compare  it  with  the  contempora- 
neous Hidatsa  system.  Here  a  pitfall  to  be  avoided  is  to  suppose  that  all 
the  modifications  are  on  the  Blackfoot  side.  This  by  no  means  follows 
from  the  assumption,  to  be  justified  later,  that  the  Blackfoot  borrowed  their 
system  from  the  Hidatsa.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  both  a  priori  obvious  and 
also  established  by  evidence  supplied  by  Maximilian  that  the  societies  of 
the  Village  tribes  had  undergone  and  were  undergoing  modifications  in  his 
day.  Accordingly,  where  the  systems  differ  as  to  the  rank  of  societies  the 
Blackfoot  are  as  likely  to  have  preserved  the  old  order  as  the  Hidatsa. 

Aside  from  the  three  lowest  Hidatsa  societies,  the  system  as  found  in 
the  Village  tribe  is  rather  well  represented  among  the  Piegan.  The  Little 
Dogs  and  the  Half-Shaved  Heads  are  lacking;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
the  Horns.     These  do  not  closely  correspond  to  any  known  Hidatsa  organ i- 
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zation,  but  several  of  their  regalia  may  well  go  back  to  an  Hidatsa  source. 
Thus,  the  Mosquito  society  remains  as  the  distinctively  Blackfoot  addition 
to  the  graded  series. 

Considering  the  ease  with  which  societies  can  become  transposed  in  the 
series  (cf.  p.  233),  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  two  series  have 
developed  in  mutual  independence,  the  agreement  in  serial  order  is  not  so 
poor  as  might  appear  at  first  blush,  provided  only  we  begin  at  the  top  and 
ignore  non-equivalent  societies  at  the  bottom.  Then  we  find  that  the  Bulls, 
highest  among  the  Blackfoot,  are  very  near  the  top  among  the  Hidatsa. 
The  possibly  equivalent  Catcher  and  Black  Mouth  societies  immediately 
follow  in  their  respective  series.  A  central  position  is  occupied  among  the 
Hidatsa  by  the  Half-Shaved  Heads  and  among  the  Piegan  by  the  Horns, 
but  here  we  must  remember  that  these  organizations  are  not  equivalent. 
Finally,  we  get  the  Dog  societies,  in  both  cases  at  the  bottom  of  the  series. 
I  omit  the  Kit-Fox  society  because  of  its  possibly  recent  origip  among  the 
Village  people.  The  one  glaring  exception  is  the  Raven  society,  which 
heads  the  Hidatsa  list  and  ranks  much  lower  among  the  Piegan.  Otherwise, 
the  societies  ranking  high  and  low  in  one  system  rank  similarly  in  the  other, 
and  no  more  than  such  rough  correspondence  should  be  expected. 

I  should  then  suggest  the  following  line  of  evolution  for  the  Piegan  series: 
the  Piegan  core  comprises  the  Bull,  Catcher,  Raven,  and  Dog  societies, 
the  status  of  the  Kit-Foxes  remaining  doubtful.  The  Horns  evolved  by  a 
combination  and  amplification  of  elements  shared  with  the  Hidatsa  societies, 
and  the  Mosquitoes  were  added  as  the  lowest  of  the  series.  Whether  the 
last-mentioned  society  was  derived  from  the  Sarsi,  must  remain  doubtful. 
It  is  true  that  the  Northern  Blackfoot  tradition  traces  the  Bee  society  to 
a  Sarsi  origin  (p.  420)  and  also  that  the  name  for  the  Mosquitoes  given 
by  McClintock  ^  —  tsin-ksi-^ix  —  suggests  connection  with  the  equivalent 
Sarsi  word  ts'i  (p.  465).  However,  the  native  Piegan  terms  given  by  Max- 
imilian (p.  365)  and  Uhlenbeck '  —  sohskriss  and  soiaksissiks  are  rather 
different.  Further,  while  the  Bee  society  is  doubtless  ultimately  related 
to  the  Mosquito  organization,  there  is  also  a  Mosquito  society  among  the 
Northern  Blackfoot,  which  is  not  referred  to  a  Sarsi  model.  Finally,  the 
Piegan,'  who  had  the  society  as  early  as  1833,  have  a  tradition  tracing  the 
origin  to  a  native  vision,  thus  offsetting  the  Sarsi  legend.  The  question 
must  thus  remain  undecided. 


1  McClintock.  448. 
<  Uhlenbeck.  43. 
»  WIfisler.  U).  105. 
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HIDATSA  AND  MANDAN. 

So  far  as  the  basic  features  of  their  systems,  collective  purchase  and 
age-grading,  are  concerned,  these  two  tribes  reveal  no  differences  what- 
soever. This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  societies  themselves.  Here 
we  find  partial,  but  only  partial,  coincidence, —  no  greater  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  unusually  close  relations  of  these  tribes.  In  order  to 
have  absolutely  comparable  data  we  had  best  use  Maximilian's  lists.  •  What- 
ever reservations  might  be  expressed  regarding  his  information  on  other 
Plains  Indian  groups,  his  long  stay  with  the  Mandan  and  tlji-  extraordinary 
trustworthiness  of  his  observations  on  other  points  of  their  culture  entitle 
his  evidence  on  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  systems  to  the  highest  considera- 
tion. 

In  1833  five  of  the  eight  Mandan  dances  recorded  by  Maximilian  were 
shared  by  the  Hidatsa:  the  Ha'derucha-6chata,  Half -Shaved  Heads, 
Black  Mouths  (Soldiers),  Dogs,  and  Bulls.  The  Hidatsa  lack  the  Crazy 
Dogs,  Old  Dogs,^  and  Black-Tail  Deer;  the  Mandan  lack  the  Stone  Ham- 
mers, Limipwoods,  Kit-Foxes,  Little  Dogs,  and  Ravens.  It  is  somewhat 
startling  to  find  that  the  Kit-Fox  society  was  not  found  among  the  Mandan 
until  later  times.  This  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  confirmation  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  above  (p.  917)  that  the  Kit-Fox  society  does  not  date  back 
very  far  among  the  Hidatsa;  since  it  has  been  so  widely  and  readily  diffused 
over  the  Plains,  it  is  not  clear  why  the  Mandan  should  not  have  adopted  it 
from  the  Hidatsa  at  an  earlier  time  if  the  Hidatsa  had  had  it.  This  argu- 
ment does  not  apply  to  the  other  organizations,  such  as  the  Lumpwoods,  on 
account  of  their  far  more  restricted  distribution.  The  Crazy  Dog  society 
may  with  considerable  probability  be  referred  to  the  Mandan  as  its  founders. 
Organizations  with  at  all  comparable  names  seem  to  be  confined  to  the 
Northern  Plains.  The  Braves  (Brave  Dogs)  and  All-Brave-Dogs  of  the 
Blackfoot  are  of  relatively  recent  origin  (p.  939);  among  the  Cheyenne 
the  Crazy  Dogs  are  confined  to  the  northern  branch  of  the  tribe  (p.  894) ; 
the  Crow  recollect  borrowing  the  society  from  the  Hidatsa  (p.  191);  the 
Hidatsa  lacked  it  in  1833  and  derive  it  from  the  Northern  Cheyenne  (p.  280). 
While  the  Pawnee  have  the  organization  (p.  597),  it  forms  part  of  the  private 
series  and  may  have  been  borrowed  recently  from  the  Ankara  to  whom 
Maximilian  assigns  a  society  of  the  same  name.  Thus,  the  Mandan  have 
apparently  the  best  claim  to  the  title  of  originators,  and  if  the  Hidatsa 
tradition  is  accepted,  which  may  safely  be  done  in  view  of  the  recency  of 


I  The  Hidatsa  Old  Dogs  of  Maxlmillaii's  list  clearly  correspond  to  the  Mandan  Dogs, 
not  to  their  Old  Dogs.    This  appears  also  from  an  inspection  of  the  Hidatsa  words. 
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events  concerned,  the  Hidatsa  obtained  the  society  by  a  circuitous  route, 
through  the  Cheyenne,  who  must  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Mandan. 

A  suggestion  may  here  be  inserted  regarding  the  Crow  Crazy-Dogs- 
wishing-to-die,  manifestly  of  greater  antiquity  than  their  Crazy  Dog  society 
and  corresponding  to  the  Piegan  Brave  Dog  couple..  Though  informants 
vigorously  deny  any  relationship  with  the  societies  of  similar  name  found 
in  these  tribes,  a  suspicion  remains  that  this  refers  to  the  later  developments 
rather  than,  to  the  essential  character  and  early  history  of  this  institution. 
A  remark  by  Maximilian  is  significant  in  this  connection:  his  Mandan 
Crazy  Dogs  were  boys  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  but  he  was  told 
that  in  former  days  old  (older?)  men  had  also  belonged  to  the  organization 
with  the  imderstanding  that  they  were  never  to  retreat  from  the  enemy 
(p.  306).  In  other  words,  we  have  here  evidence  of  a  few  officers  with 
bravery  obligations.  This,  however,  is  only  a  somewhat  milder  form  of  the 
Crow  and  Blackfoot  institution  by  which  two  individuals  court  death  in 
battle.  A  comparison  of  the  regalia  confirms  the  hypothesis  of  relationship. 
The  Mandan  Crazy  Dogs  have  a  Iwne  whistle,  a  globular  or  ring-shaped 
rattle  trimmed  with  raven  feathers,  and  a  raven-feather  ornament  in  the 
back  of  the  head;  several  officers  wore  red  sashes,  others  homed  skin 
headdresses  (p.  307  f.).  The  Piegan  Brave  Dog  couple  had  bone  whistles 
and  small  bulb  rattles  (p.  398).  The  Crow  Crazy  Dog  couple  had  rattles, 
red  sashes,  and  war-bonnets  (p.  194  ff.);  these  features  resemble  their  own 
Crazy  Dog  society  (p.  193).  The  songs  used  are  also  said  to  have  been  similar, 
and  objective  traits  likewise  occur  in  the  Hidatsa  Crazy  Dog  society  (p. 
280  f.),  the  essential  similarity  of  which  to  the  Mandan  equivalent  cannot  be 
doubted.  In  short,  the  Crow  and  Blackfoot  Crazy  Dog  couples  are  geneti- 
cally related  to  the  Mandan  Crazy  Dog  officers. 

This  digression  leads  one  to  suggest  the  basic  unity  of  the  various  socie- 
ties named  after  the  dog,  whether  with  or  without  qualifying  adjectives. 
Practically  all  of  these  organizations  have  for  their  emblems  sashes,  whistles, 
feather  headdresses,  and  rattles,  the  rattle  of  the  Dogs  proper  being  uni- 
formly of  the  distinctive  dewclaw  type.  That  such  a  complex  should 
develop  by  chance  over  and  over  again,  seems  inconceivable.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  readily  intelligible  how  an  original  Dog  society  might  be  sub- 
divided into  groups  that  would  ultimately  become  distinct  organizations. 
The  division  of  Arapaho  societies  into  a  Tall  and  a  Stout  moiety  embodies 
.the  germ  of  what  I  have  in  mind;  so  does  the  Crow  division  of  the  Fox 
organization  into  a  Fox,  Little  Fox,  and  Bad  group  (p.  156).  Another 
possibility  is  the  imitation  of  an  adult  men's  Dog  society  by  a  group  of  boys, 
who  would  then  be  distinguished  as  Little  Dogs  or  perhaps  Crazy  Dogs. 

By  thi.s  theorj'  the  complexity  of  the  Mandan  scheme  is  appreciably 
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reduced,  three  societies  —  the  Dogs,  Old  Dogs,  and  Crazy  Dogs  —  being 
interpreted  as  fundamentally  one.  The  mode  of  elaboration  of  such  a 
scheme  is  further  illustrated  by  the  demonstrable  cases  of  borrowing  within 
the  historic  period.  Regardless  of  the  basic  similarities  between  the  Hidatsa 
Little  Dogs  and  their  own  Crazy  Dogs,  the  Mandan  adopted  the  Hidatsa 
society,  thus  acquiring  a  fourth  Dog  society.  Similarly,  the  Hidatsa,  in 
recent  times,  borrowed  the  Crazy  Dog  organization  in  addition  to  their 
Little  Dogs  and  Dogs,  all  of  these  having  the  status  of  distinct  units. 

In  this  connection  a  point  of  importance  should  not  be  neglected.  Both 
the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  were  subdivided  into  village  groups  with  dialectic 
and  also  cultural  variations.  Certain  societies,  say,  the  Dogs  and  Bulls, 
doubtless  antedate  this  differentiation.  Others,  however,  must  have  spining 
up  later  in  a  particular  village,  from  which  it  may  or  may  not  have  spread 
to  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  In  view  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  \dllages  the 
probability  is  certainly  in  favor  of  diffusion,  and  thus  we  have  an  additional 
explanation  of  the  great  number  of  organizations  in  the  Village  area.  It 
was  not  one  group  that  created  them  all,  but  a  number  of  distinct  local  sub- 
divisions, each  imbued  with  the  basic  notion  of  a  military  society,  and  con- 
sequently likely  to  develop  new  variants,  which  by  cultural  contact  were 
disseminated  from  village  to  village.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  part  was 
played  by  the  several  villages  in  this  development  for  we  simply  have  no 
relevant  knowledge.  That  they  functioned  as  distinct  units,  however,  is 
clear.  In  1833  Maximilian's  Ruhptare  Mandan  —  but  not  his  Mih-Tutta- 
Hangkusch  —  had  learned  the  Hot  dance  (p.  308) ;  and  my  Notched  Stick 
organization  not  only  originated  in  Awaxa'wi  (p.  239),  but  according  to 
later  field  notes  remained  confined  to  that  Hidatsa  village. 

To  return  to  the  origin  of  the  societies  common  to  the  two  tribes.  The 
lowest  of  these  in  both  schemes  in  the  first  third  of  the  last  century  was  the 
heWerd'keVke'  (Ha'derucha-Ochata).  Maximilian  interprets  these  native 
names  as  referring  to  the  crow  or  raven.  I  have  shown  that  the  Hidatsa 
term  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  birds  but  means  "  Crow  Indian  imitators  *' 
(p.  266).  I  am  now  able  to  prove  that  this  interpretation  holds  for  the 
Mandan  as  well.  A  consultation  of  Maximilian's  vocabularies  *  shows  that 
the  equivalent  Mandan  designation  was  not  applied  to  either  bird  species 
but  to  the  Crow  tribe.  In  other  words,  the  name  belongs  to  the  same 
category  as  Dakota  muwatauL  This  at  once  raises  the  suspicion  that  the 
organization  was  borrowed  from  the  Crow  in  the  recent  period  of  resumed 
intercourse.  In  support  of  this  theory  we  have  the  Hidatsa  tradition  tliat 
the  organization  originated  with  the  Crow,  among  whom  it  is  said  to  have 

i  Maximilian,  II.  541,  544. 
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been  also  called  "  Black  Eyes"  (p.  266),  the  native  tenn  given  by  an  Hidatsa 
informant  being  Vde  dpL's.  While  there  is  no  such  society  among  the  Crow, 
they  do  have  a  Muddy  Hand  organization  and  its  Crow  name,  i'ctse  cipi^E, 
could  readily  be  misunderstood  and  reinterpreted  by  the  Hidatsa.  The 
argument  would  be  perfect  if  a  close  correspondence  of  features  could  be 
established.  This  unfortunately  is  not  the  case:  all  we  have  is  a  remark 
about  four  sash-wearers  in  the  Hidatsa  society  (p.  267)  to  correspond  to 
those  of  the  Crow.  Nevertheless,  the  relationship  suggested  above  seems 
very  plausible. 

The  Half-Shaved  Heads  have  already  been  dbcussed  in  the  Crow  section. 
It  was  there  stated  as  possible  that  the  society  originated  with  the  Crow 
and  transmitted  by  them  to  the  Village  tribes,  as  the  Hidatsa  origin  account 
suggests  (p.  272). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mandan-Hidatsa  origin  of  the  Black  Mouth 
organization  in  its  reported  form  cannot  be  challenged.  The  only  other 
tribes  sharing  this  organization  are  the  Crow  and  the  Arikara,  but  the  former 
recollect  its  introduction  and  the  absence  of  a  Pawnee  parallel  suggests  that 
the  Aril^ra,  too,  borrowed  from  the  other  Village  tribes.  In  this  instance 
there  is  some  evidence  for  a  Mandan  rather  than  Hidatsa  origin  for  the 
society.  All  Hidatsa  iitfonnants  derive  it  from  the  Mandan  (p.  274), 
while  the  Mandan  consider  it  of  native  origin  (p.  313).  Since  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  both  tribes  to  explain  origins  by  visionary  or  mythical 
experiences,  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  traditionary  account  here. 
This  statement  must,  however,  be  qualified  inasmuch  as  the  ultimate  origin 
of  distinctive  Black  Mouth  traits  may  coincide  with  that  of  the  Raven 
society  and  the  Dakota  Braves,  as  hinted  in  a  preceding  chapter  (p.  909). 

The  Dog  society  is  so  widespread  that  it  seems  rash  to  single  out  any 
one  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  for  the  founders.  Nevertheless,  the  case  of  the 
Mandan-Hidatsa  is  a  fairly  strong  one.  The  Dakota  Mawatani  came  from 
there,  and  all  the  Crow  informants  assign  the  origin  of  their  Big  Dog  organ- 
ization to  the  Hidatsa  (p.  175).  If  I  am  right  in  holding  that  the  scheme 
of  grading  by  age  originated  with  the  two  Village  tribes  and  that  it  could 
not  be  transmitted  as  an  empty  form  but  as  applied  concretely  to  definite 
societies,  then  the  Dog  society  because  of  its  antiquity  must  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Arapaho-Gros  Ventre  and  the  Blackfoot.  The  military  socie- 
ties of  the  Kiowa  are  not  sufficiently  elaborated  to  warrant  us  in  attributing 
even  tentatively  the  origin  of  so  important  an  organization  to  them.  As  for 
the  Cheyenne,  they,  too,  appear  to  have  been  on  the  whole  receptive  rather 
than  originative.  There  remain  the  Pawnee  and  Arikara  with  their  Young 
Dog  organization,  but  the  resemblances  of  the  Arikara  society  are  so  much 
greater  to  the  Dog  society  proper  that  we  may  safely  regard  a  Mandan  or 
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Hidatsa  origin  as  the  most  probable^  especially  as  practically  all  the  signifi- 
cant features  found  anywhere  occur  there  in  combination.  Whether  the 
Mandan  or  the  Hidatsa  originated  it,  remains  a  question.  While  one  Man- 
dan  informant  derived  it  from  the  Hidatsa  (p.  318)  and  there  is  a  fairly 
elaborate  Hidatsa  origin  myth  (p.  284  f .),  these  facts  are  offset  by  a  Mandan 
tradition  cited  by  Maximilian,  according  to  which  the  legendary  tribal  hero 
instituted  four  societies,  of  which  the  Dogs  were  the  first.^  It  may  be  noted 
incidentally  that  this  myth  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Cheyenne 
story  of  the  Prophet  founding  the  four  original  warrior  societies,  to  which 
afterwards  a  fifth  was  added  (p.  894). 

As  regards  the  Bulls,  we  may  be  even  more  certain  of  a  Village  origin  than 
in  the  preceding  case.  Every  statement  as  to  origin  by  other  tribes  points 
in  this  direction,  and  where  definite  statements  are  lacking  the  relative 
degree  of  development  of  the  Bull  organization  favors  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa,  though  we  again  have  no  grounds  for  assigning  priority  to  either 
of  these  two. 

Historical  Conclusions. 

Having  dealt  with  the  development  of  the  several  tribal  systems  both 
graded  and  ungraded,  we  are  now  confronted  with  two  general  historical 
problems.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  five  graded  systems,  representing  three 
subtypes,  constitute  an  historical  unit,  which  of  them  must  be  taken  for  the 
original  form?  Secondly,  since  the  graded  and  the  imgraded  societies  have 
demonstrable  historical  connections,  have  the  ungraded  organizations 
become  dissociated  from  a  series  of  graded  societies,  or  has  the  graded  series 
developed  from  the  grading  of  originally  ungraded  units? 

Original  Graded  System.  Before  considering  the  relative  priority  of  the 
three  historical  sub-units  (the  Arapaho-6ros  Ventre,  the  Blackfoot,  and  the 
Mandan-Hidatsa  series),  I  will  devote  a  few  words  to  the  relative  degree  of 
kinship  obtaining,  respectively,  between  the  two  Western  Algonkian  sub- 
units,  the  Blackfoot  and  Village  series,  and  the  Arapaho-Gros  Ventre  and 
Village  series.  For  this  purpose  we  must  compare  both  the  organizations 
themselves  and  the  principles  associated  with  the  three  systems. 

Turning  to  our  collation  (p.  930),  we  must  remember  that  the  Fly 
society  of  the  Gros  Ventre,  as  shown  above,  is  a  recent  Blackfoot  intrusion. 
Eliminating  accordingly,  we  find  no  societies  common  to  the  Western 
Algonkian  that  do  not  occur  among  the  Village  p)eople  as  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Village  tribes  share  with  the  Blackfoot  at  least  two  societies, 


1  MBximilian.  II,  162. 
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the  Ravens  and  Bulls,  which  are  lacking  in  the  Arapaho  series;  and  perhaps 
two  others  of  less  certain  identity.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  the 
Bull  society  is  uniformly  among  the  very  highest  and  presumably  most 
important  organizations  in  their  series. 

This  propinquity  is  borne  out  by  shifting  the  comparison  from  single 
societies  to  the  notions  underlying  the  systems  themselves.  The  Black- 
foot  idea  is  clearly  that  membership  in  an  organization  is  a  form  of  property 
bought  from  those  immediately  preceding  the  buyers  in  ownership;  if  a 
membership  was  not  sold  an  individual  accordingly  remained  a  member 
(p.  427).^  This  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  scheme 
(p.  234  f.).  The  form  of  explanation  used  by  Dr.  Wissler's  Piegan  in- 
formants for  a  maintenance  of  membership  coincides  word  for  word  with 
that  of  my  Upper  Missouri  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  a  different  con- 
ception prevailed  among 'the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre.  Here  instructions 
and  regalia  were  secured  not  from  the  next  higher  age-dass  then  in  posses- 
sion of  membership  but  from  older  men  of  heterogeneous  society  affiliations 
who  of  course  had  at  one  time  been  members  and  either  sold  the  very 
insignia  once  used  by  them  or  newly-made  equivalents.  It  should  be  noted 
that  among  both  Blackfoot  and  Village  tribes  the  mode  of  purchasing 
membership  seems  only  a  special  application  of  the  principles  underlying 
all  ceremonial  transfer,  while  no  such  generic  principles  are  recorded  for 
the  Arapaho.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  the  principle  of  relative  order 
within  the  series  is  far  more  rigid  among  the  Arapaho  than  in  the  other 
tribes.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  unique  form  of  correlation  of  age-groups  with 
dances  found  among  the  Gros  Ventre  (p.  933)  requires  some  time  for  its 
development  out  of  the  parental  Arapaho-Gros  Ventre  type;  and  this 
means  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  longer  period  of  time  must  be 
assumed  for  the  differentiation  of  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  series  than 
seems  requisite  for  the  evolution  of  the  Blackfoot  type.  Other  similarities 
of  detail  connecting  the  Blackfoot  and  Village  tribes  have  already  been 
enumerated.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  Arapaho-Gros  Ventre  system  is  the 
most  aberrant  and  most  highly  specialized  of  the  three  subtypes  of  graded 
series. 

Nevertheless,  the  resemblances  between  their  system  and  that  of  the 
Villagers  must  not  be  minimized.  In  addition  to  the  generic  features  of 
graded  series,  we  have  the  curious  correspondence  of  elder  brothers  and 
senior  friendly  groups  (p.  932).  Moreover,  it  is  essential  to  recollect  with 
Kroeber  that  four  societies  form  the  core  of  the  Arapaho  system,  and  of 

*  Cr.  also  CTitrtls.  V,  22:  The  last  exchange  of  the  songs  and  costumes  of  All  Brave  Dogs 
took  place  In  1877.  Those  who  then  purchased  the  society  rights  still  own  them,  and  hold 
their  dance  each  summer. 
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these  the  Dogs  and  the  Tomahawks  are  identical  with  Hidatsa  organizations^ 
even  corresponding  in  rank,  while  the  Biitaha'H^  are  partly  equivalent 
either  to  the  Hidatsa  Half-Shaved  Heads  or  to  their  Kit-Foxes.  Of  these 
features  the  elder  brother  group  and  the  Tomahawks  are  not  represented 
among  the  Blackfoot. 

The  only  conclusion  possible  from  the  data  is  that  both  the  parental 
Arapaho  and  the  Blackfoot  must  have  been  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
Village  tribes, —  the  latter  more  intensely  or  in  more  recent  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  any  direct  connection  between  the 
Arapaho  and  Blackfoot  series  antedating  the  most  recent  period. 

Since  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  for  the  historical  connection 
of  either  the  Blackfoot  or  the  original  Arapaho  with  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa, 
the  proof  of  such  contact,  which  alone  renders  the  cultural  facts  presented 
intelligible,  constitutes  an  historical  conclusion  of  some  importance. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations  we  may  now  attack  the 
questions  of  relative  chronology.  The  empirical  data  cited  enable  us  to 
eliminate  certain  logically  possible  assumptions  and  thus  simplify  our 
problem.  That  is,  we  need  not  consider  the  hypothesis  that  the  Arapaho 
developed  the  age-societie«  and  transmitted  them  to  the  Village  tribes 
through  the  Blackfoot,  nor  that  the  Blackfoot  transmitted  them  to  these 
tribes  through  the  Arapaho,  nor  that  the  Village  tribes  transmitted  them 
through  either  of  these  two  Algonkian  tribes  to  the  other.  If  the  s^-stem 
developed  outside  the  Village  group,  we  are  thus  reduced  to  the  assumptions 
first,  that  the  Arapaho  originated  it  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Villagers,  who 
passed  it  on  to  the  Blackfoot;  or  second,  that  the  Blackfoot  originated  it 
and  transmitted  it  to  the  Villagers,  from  whom  it  spread  to  the  Arapaho. 

To  begin  with  the  second  alternative,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Blackfoot 
origin  is,  of  course  a  priori  as  probable  as  any  other.  There  are,  however, 
empirical  reasons  to  the  contrary.  In  the  first  place,  the  system  of  the 
Village  tribes  is  far  better  integrated  and  homogeneous,  making  the  Black- 
foot system,  in  spite  of  its  quantitative  development,  appear  as  a  dete- 
riorated replica.  To  be  sure,  this  argument  alone  cannot  be  considered! 
decisive,  for  it  might  be  plausibly  contended  that  looser  association  would 
precede  as  a  necessary  stage  the  perfect  coordination  of  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  organizations.  However,  there  are  additional  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  view  here  taken.  The  ceremonial  surrender  of  the  wife,  a  custom 
shared  by  all  graded  systems,  occurs  only  in  the  Kit-Fox  society  of  the 
Piegan  and  the  equivalent  Horn  society  of  the  Blood.  It  stands,  moreover, 
as  an  anomaly  in  the  ceremonial  life  of  the  Blackfoot  groups  while  among  the 
Village  people  it  is  simply  a  constituent  of  ceremonialism  that  is  auto- 
matically introduced  into  the  particular  form  of  ceremonial  transfer  con- 
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nected  with  the  age-societies.  The  probability,  then,  is  overwhebning 
that  the  Blackfoot  are  the  borrowers  of  this  usage.  But  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  the  notion  of  the  ceremonial  surrender  of  a  wife  should  have  been 
borrowed  without  the  concrete  cultural  elements  in  the  transfer  of  which  the 
principle  found  expression.  The  probability  is,  then,  again  in  favor  of 
Mandan-Hidatsa  priority.  So  far  as  the  societies  themselves  are  concerned, 
the  Villagers  were  certainly  a  center  of  dispersal  for  the  Bull  dance  aiid  we 
have  also  found  reasons  for  attributing  the  Dog  society  to  them.  The 
greater  importance  of  the  Ravens  among  the  Hidatsa,  where  they  ranked 
highest  in  Maximilian's  time  contrasts  sharply  with  their  low  position  in  the 
Blackfoot  series  and  again  favors  the  hypothesis  of  the  Hidatsa  as  the  trans- 
mitting tribe.  The  only  organization  common  to  the  Village  tribes  and  the 
Blackfoot  for  which  there  are  no  indications  of  Hidatsa  priority  is  thus  that 
of  the  Kit-Foxes,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  no  suggestion  of  a 
Blackfoot  origin.  A  more  general  argument  may  be  advanced.  As  ex- 
plained above,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Blackfoot  origin  for  the  graded  system 
involves  the  transmission  of  that  scheme  by  the  Villagers  to  the  Arapaho. 
But  the  Arapaho  and  Village  systems  have  been  shown  to  differ  far  more 
decidedly  than  the  Blackfoot  and  Village  series,  and  this  means — :  espe- 
cially in  consideration  of  the  Gros  Ventre  peculiarities  that  require  some 
time  for  development  —  a  far  greater  lapse  of  time  for  the  differentiation 
of  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  schemes  than  for  the  differentiation  of  the 
Village  scheme  from  the  hypothetical  original  Blackfoot  one.  The  hypothe- 
sis involves  the  assumption  that  during  the  sum  of  the  periods  required  for 
the  development  of  the  Arapaho,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Hidatsa  systems  the 
Blackfoot  and  Hidatsa  varied  so  little  as  still  to  preserve  all  the  essential 
resemblances  enumerated.  This  hardly  seems  plausible  and  we  must, 
therefore,  regard  the  hypothesis  of  an  Arapaho  origin  as  more  probable  than 
the  one  just  considered. 

We  are  thus  reduced  to  the  alternative:  Did  the  system  originate  with 
the  Arapaho  or  with  the  Village  group?  To  a  certain  extent  we  may  simply 
duplicate  against  Arapaho  claims  the  arguments  just  advanced  against 
Blackfoot  priority.  The  Arapaho  series  is  not  only  smaller  but  is  not  equally 
well  integrated  as  that  of  the  Village  tribes;  as  Kroeber  indicates,  their 
highest  two  lodges  really  stand  quite  apart  in  character  from  the  linked 
organizations.  Again,  we  find  that  among  the  Arapaho  the  ceremonial 
surrender  of  the  wife  is  vestigial  and  even  among  the  Gros  Ventre  it  does 
not  form  an  integral  part  of  ceremonialism  aside  from  age-societies,  as  it 
does  among  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa.  Another  suggestive  fact  is  the 
occurrence  of  the  Lumpwood  society  not  only  among  the  Hidatsa,  Arapaho, 
and  Gros  Ventre  but  among  the  Crow  as  well.    The  Lumpwood  society 
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cannot  have  been  borrowed  in  recent  times  either  by  tht  Crow  from   the 
Hidatsa  or  vice  versa,  because  of  the  far-reaching  differences  between   the 
societies  so  named  in  these  tribes, —  the  Crow  Lumpwood  organization 
having  practically  become  a  duplicate  of  the  rival  Fox  society.     Nothing 
in  the  past  history  of  the  Arapaho  and  Crow  warrants  the  assumption  tliat 
the  Crow  could  have  borrowed  the  Arapaho  society,  which  differs  from  their 
form  of  it  as  much  as  the  Hidatsa  variant  and  in  addition  differs  in  name. 
Therefore  the  Lumpwood  organization  may  be  regarded  as  an  old  posses- 
sion of  the  Hidatsa  and  Crow  prior  to  their  separation.     If  this  is  so,  the 
transmission  was  not  from  the  Arapaho  to  the  Hidatsa  but  in  the  reverse 
direction.     But  the  similarity  in  the  relative  position  of  the  three  Arapaho 
and  Hidatsa  organizations  suggests  that  they  were  borrowed  together; 
this  indicates  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Arapaho  series  came  from  the  Hidatsa. 

There  are,  I  think,  still  more  decisive  arguments  on  behalf  of  Hidatsa- 
Mandan  priority.     As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  both  the  Village  and  the 
Arapaho  systems  have  in  common  two  groups  of  older  individuals  standing 
in  a  special  relation  to  the  purchasers  of  a  society, —  the  "  friendly  '*  or  "  elder 
brother"  group  and  the  grandfathej^'  or  fathers'  group.     But  while  the 
former  is  identical  in  the  two  series,  representing  group  M  +  2  where  M 
stands  for  the  i-ank  of  the  buyers,  the  grandfathers  of  the  Arapaho  belong 
to  any  and  all  of  the  older  groups  while  the  fathers  of  the  Hidatsa  are  uni- 
formly M  +  1.     This  difference  is  correlated  with  a  very  important  differ- 
ence as  to  the  transaction  of  acquiring  membership.    The  Village  people 
of  group  M  buy  the  membership  outright  and  the  sellers  (M  +  1)  lose  it 
by  the  transfer  and  hold  no  dance  until  they  purchase  a  new  one.    With  the 
Arapaho  no  group  as  such  disposes  of  membership  or  any  of  its  character- 
istics, but  only  several  individuals  differing  in  group  affiliation.^    From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Arapaho  system,  there  is  thus  nothing  to  prevent  an 
indefinite  number  of  successive  age-groups  from  acquiring  and  holding 
simultaneously  the  same  ceremonial  privileges.    This,  in  fact,  seems  to  be 
precisely  what  happened  among  the  Gros  Ventre  where  each  dance  was 
the  property  of  contiguous  age-groups,  each  performing  it  separately  and 
thus  preserving  its  status  as  a  distinct  society.    The  Arapaho,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  each  dance  correlated  with  a  single  society  or  age-group. 

It  was  unavoidable,  to  be  sure,  that  two  groups  should  collide.  Since 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  dance  depended  on  a  vow  and  there  was  nothing 
to  insure  a  pledge  being  made  simultaneously  by  contiguous  groups,  a  group 
M  would  attain  a  given  grade  before  M  +  1  had  risen  to  the  next  higher  one. 


^  It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  same  individual  may  not  dispose  of  his  ceremonial  knowi. 
edge  to  subsequent  groups  desiring  its  purchase. 
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Instead  of  developing  along  the  Gros  Ventre  lines  the  Arapaho  invariably 
regarded  the  younger  and  later  purchasers  as  those  properly  owning  the 
dance,  the  others  being  called  imitation  Dogs  (or  whatever  other  society 
was  in  question).  •  As  a  result  of  modem  conditions  the  Oklahoma  Arapaho 
now  have  no  less  than  three  Crazy  lodges,  the  two  upper  ones  being  unable 
to  advance  for  lack  of  old  instructors  with  the  requisite  ceremonial  knowl- 
edge. The  two  higher  groups  are  called  "Imitation  Crazy  Dancers," 
and  only  the  youngest  of  the  three  is  regarded  as  composed  of  the  Crazy 
dancers  proper.  This  is  intelligible  only  as  a  survival  from  an  imitation 
of  the  Hidatsa  system. 

This  argument  is  strengthened  by  a  subsidiary  consideration.  We  have 
seen  that  the  elder  brothers  of  the  Arapaho  correspond  to  the  next  older 
"friendly"  group  of  the  Hidatsa.  Now,  in  the  Hidatsa  system  the  rela- 
tions of  this  group  to  the  buyers  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  general 
scheme.  Group  1  tries  to  buy  a  society  from  Group  2  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  while  the  latter  tries  to  squeeze  out  the  highest  amount  of  property; 
and  the  same  applies  to  Group  2  in  relation  to  Group  3,  and  so  forth,  Group 
2,  in  shorty  is  naturally  antagonistic  to  1  and  3,  while  their  common  antago- 
nism to  2  forms  a  bond  of  union  between  1  and  3.  But  in  the  Arapaho 
scheme  the  friendly  relations  of  1  and  3  are  utterly  meaningless,  for  there 
is  no  Group  2  to  which  they  stand  in  relation  of  buyer  and  seller,  respec- 
tively. When  Group  2  wants  to  buy  the  ceremony  associated  with  Group  3, 
it  turns  not  to  Group  3  but  to  a  selected  body  of  varying  grade;  and  corre- 
spondingly it  never  gets  a  chance  to  sell  to  Group  1  as  a  group.  Hence, 
the  Arapaho  elder  brothers  must  be  treated  as  a  survival  from  or  an  imi- 
tation of  corresponding  elements  of  the  Hidatsa  scheme.  The  system  now 
found  among  the  Hidatsa  is  older  than  the  system  now  found  among  the 
Arapaho. 

Uniting  this  presumptive  evidence  with  that  already  advanced,  we  are 
emboldened  to  say  that  the  parental  Arapaho  borrowed  their  system  from 
the  Hidatsa  without  a  full  comprehension  of  it.  I  assume  further  that  the 
Gros  Ventre,  in  the  period  of  separate  existence,  developed  that  apparently 
anomalous,  but  in  reality  very  logical  peculiarity  which,  as  I  have  just 
shown  is  in  no  sense  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Arapaho  system  but  quite 
naturally  develops  out  of  it. 

From  all  this  I  infer  that  the  graded  system  originated  among  the  two 
Village  tribes.  Whether  it  existed  first  among  the  Mandan  or  Hidatsa, 
it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture,  but  that  the  Hidatsa  rather  than  the 
Mandan  transmitted  it  seems  clear  from  the  table  of  societies  (p.  930). 
The  Hidatsa  passed  it  on  in  two  diflPerent  forms  and  at  different  periods  to 
the  Blackfoot  and  the  Arapaho,  both  of  whom  came  to  develop  tribal 
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peculiarities.  The  greater  resemblance  between  the  Village  and  Blackfoot 
systems  may  simply  point  to  more  intensive  intercourse,  but  it  probably  has 
chronological  significance;  that  is  to  say,  the  Blackfoot  borrowed  at  a 
later  point  of  time  than  the  Arapaho. 

Priority  of  Graded  or  Ungraded  Societies.  According  to  Schurtz,  whose 
work  has  been  the  stimulus  to  much  recent  investigation  of  the  subject,  the 
grouping  by  age  is  a  basic  and  primeval  characteristic  of  human  society 
that  is  only  at  a  later  stage  superseded  or  modified  by  classifications  of  a 
different  type.  Applied  to  the  Plains  Indian  data,  this  means  that  wher- 
ever we  find  conditions  of  membership  other  than  age  —  e.  g.,  an  entrance 
fee  or  a  supernatural  revelation  —  such  conditions  are  relatively  recent 
intrusions  into  the  original  age  scheme.^  It  is  clear  that  this  view  would  na 
longer  be  tenable  if  the  Plains  Indian  societies  cited  as  illustrations  of  the 
classification  by  age  turned  out  to  have  an  entirely  different  basis.  I  think 
this  can  be  shown,  but  p>erhaps  more  effectively  when  analogous  phenomena 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  shall  have  been  passed  in  review.  For  the 
sake  of  argument  I  will  therefore  assume  at  present  that  the  ostensible  age- 
grouping  reflected  in  the  Plains  Indian  age-societies  is  basic  so  far  as  they 
themselves  are  concerned  and  will  merely  inquire  what  reasons  may  be 
advanced  for  or  against  the  priority  of  the  graded  as  contrasted  with  the 
ungraded  societies.  In  the  light  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  we  may  narrow  the  question  down  to  this:  Are  the  graded 
Hidatsa-Mandan  societies  the  pattern  upon  which  all  other  military  socie- 
ties of  the  area  have  been  formed? 

Looking  at  this  problem  without  any  theoretical  preconceptions,  the 
unreasonableness  of  Schurtz's  interpretation  becomes  apparent.  Of  well 
over  a  dozen  tribes  with  military  societies,  only  five  (or  at  most  six)  have  a 
graded  system.  It  might  be  argued  that  among  the  other  tribes  the  mili- 
tary organizations  are  so  poorly  developed  as  to  suggest  degeneration,  but 
this  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  Cheyenne,  Oglala,  or  Pawnee.  The  most 
natural  assumption  seems  to  be  that  graded  societies  merely  represent  a 
special  and  later  development  of  military  organizations  generally.  It  is 
true  that  of  the  societies  of  this  type  the  Bulls,  the  Ravens,  and  the  Dogs 
probably  originated  in  the  Village  group,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
originated  there  as  graded  societies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kit-Foxes  — 
unrivaled  in  distribution  except  by  the  Dogs  —  most  likely  developed 
elsewhere,  while  the  important  police  function  may  with  much  plausibility 
be  traced  to  the  Dakota.  The  bravery  obligation,  which  certainly  forms 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  type  of  organization  here  con- 
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sidered,  is  .very  prominent  among  the  Cheyenne,  Crow,  and  Dakota.  Here, 
indeed,  we  touch  on  the  fundamental  error  in  Schurtz's  point  of  view.  The 
concrete  content  and  geographical  setting  of  the  Plains  Indian  societies 
elude  his  scrutiny  because  it  is  centered  on  the  purely  formal  and  external 
matter  of  age-grades.  When  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the  wider  North 
American  angle,  we  find  that  the  Plateau  Area  lacks  organizations  of  any 
kind,  graded  or  ungraded,  while  to  the  east  of  the  Plains  secret  societies  of  a 
wholly  different  pattern  appear.  Indeed,  a  different  type  crops  up  even 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  area,  completely  overshadowing  the  military 
societies  there  in  th^  case  of  the  Omaha  and  their  next  of  kin.  Why  are 
the  allegedly  universal  causes  that  produce  age-grades  recessive  in  these 
regions?  Why  does  a  particular  form  of  graded  society  develop  in  the 
Northern  Plains?  What  empirical  reason  exists  for  supposing  that  the 
non-military  organizations  of  the  Plains  and  elsewhere  ever  corresponded 
to  age  divisions?  For  these  problems  Schurtz  offers  no  solution.  One 
fact,  in  particular,  militates  strongly  against  his  proposed  sequence, —  the 
negative  correlation  of  purchase  with  ungraded  societies  (p.  884).  If  the 
purchase  factor  in  the  age-societies  is  always  a  later  development,  as  Schurtz 
contends,  and  if  ungraded  organizations  uniformly  represent  a  later  stage, 
then  the  principle  of  purchase  should  be  found  in  conjunction  with  ungraded 
organizations  rather  than  with  the  graded  ones,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
contrary  to  fact.  We  must  recall  that  according  to  Schurtz,  societies  of 
different  type  form  an  organic  series,  in  which  what  he  calls  clubs,  i.  e., 
organizations  requiring  an  entrance  fee,  are  relative  newcomers.  Why  then, 
do  rudiments  of  the  club  idea  appear  uniformly  with  Schurtz's  earliest  type 
in  this  area,  the  age-grades,  and  practically  never  with  what  he  regards  as 
a  later  type? 

Without  entering  into  details,  I  suggest  the  following  generalized  inter- 
pretation of  the  conditions  among  the  Plains  Indians.  The  tendency  to 
form  societies  at  all  exists  in  North  America  as  the  correlate  of  a  certain 
complexity  of  social  and  religious  culture.  A  particular  type  of  "military" 
organization  developed  in  the  Northern  Plains  correlatively  with  other 
cultural  features  such  as  military  customs  and  war  parties  and  coexisted 
with  quite  different  types,  sometimes  in  the  very  same  tribe.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  either  that  the  military  organizations  antedated  those  of 
the  religious  or  other  types  nor  that  the  latter  were,  as  a  rule,  graded  by  age. 
Age-grading  thus  app>ears  as  a  very  special  feature,  very  much  limited  in 
distribution,  of  a  special  type  of  society,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  original  trait 
of  Plains  Indian  societies  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  arbitrary.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  recent  times  graded  societies,  such  as  the  Bulls, 
were  borrowed  by  tribes  lacking  the  series  and  thus  became  ungraded,  just 
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as  we  know  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hot  dance  became  secondarilv 
associated  with  a  graded  society  (pp.  252,  651).  But  for  the  earlier  period 
of  social  evolution  we  must  assume  that  the  Blackfoot,  Arapaho-Gros 
Ventre,  and  Village  systems  developed  by  the  serial  ranking  of  previously 
ungraded  organizations. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  most  general  historical  conclusions  that  result 
from  our  study:  — 

1.  The  parent  stock  from  which  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre  have 
sprung  must  at  one  time  have  been  in  close  cultural  contact  with  the  Village 
group. 

2.  The  Blackfoot  must  at  one  time  have  been  in  close  cultural  contact 
with  the  Village  group. 

3.  The  system  of  the  age-graded  societies  originated  with  the  VUlage 
group  and  was  transmitted  by  the  Hidatsa  at  one  time  to  the  parental 
Arapaho  tribe  and  at  another,  possibly  later,  time  to  the  Blackfoot. 

4.  The  graded  system  is  not  the  original  from  which  ungraded  military 
organizations  have  developed  but  arose  through  the  grading  of  originally 
ungraded  societies. 


COMPARATIVE  SURVEY. 

Masai  Age -Grades. 

Most  general  accounts  of  the  tribal  life  of  the  Masai  lay  stress  on  their 
triple  organization  into  undrcumcised  boys,  unmarried  warriors,  and 
married  elders.  This  threefold  division  is  undoubtedly  very  important. 
As  Schurtz  realized,  the  essence  of  this  system  lies  in  the  existence  of  a 
single  sharply-defined  class, —  that  of  the  bellicose  bachelors  who  have  been 
initiated  into  the  status  of  a  warrior  by  a  circumcision  ceremony  and  live 
segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  except  for  the  companionship 
of  the  unmarried  girls,  with  whom  promiscuous  relations  are  maintained. 
The  two  other  classes  are  defined  solely  with  reference  to  this  pivotal  group; 
the  boys  are  those  who  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  warriors'  grade  through 
circumcision,  while  the  elders  are  those  who  have  passed  out  of  the  warriors' 
class  through  marriage. 

It  is  further  clear,  as  Schurtz  also  points  out,^  that  a  system  of  this  type 
does  not  rest  exclusively  on  a  grouping  by  age.  The  circumcision  ceremony, 
to  be  sure,  coincides  roughly  with  the  period  of  puberty,  though  in  the  case 
of  poor  families  it  is  deferred  for  a  number  of  years;  but  the  act  of  marriage, 
while  usually  consummated  between  the  ages  of  twenty-seven  and  thirty 
in  the  old  days,  bears  no  relation  to  any  physiological  or  chronological  event 
and  has  purely  social  significance.  Instances  occur,  in  fact,  where  the 
inheritor  of  a  large  herd  will  marry  soon  after  circumcision  for  lack  of  a 
suitable  caretaker  and  become  affiliated  with  the  youngest  group  of  elders; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  bachelor  may  feel  too  young  to  forego  the  warriors' 
life  in  company  with  his  contemporaries  and  b  then  allowed  to  join  the  next 
younger  group  just  advancing  to  the  warriors'  estate.'  In  short,  economic 
and  other  motives  crisscross  the  age-classification,  such  as  it  is,  even  under 
primitive  conditions,  and  the  prohibition  of  raids  in  modem  times  has 
brought  it  about  that  warriors  settle  down  and  marry  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly.* 

To  this  triple  organization  of  the  Masai  the  Plains  Indian  societies 
present  no  analogies.  The  puberty  fast,  as  an  individual  undertaking, 
bears  not  even  a  formal  resemblance  to  the  collective  circimicision  ceremony, 
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from  which  it  differs  of  course  fundamentally  in  spirit;  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  lacking  among  the  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre^  where  only 
mating  men  seek  visions.^  There  is  no  restriction  of  warlike  activity  to  a 
single  body,  nor  is  there,  as  a  rule,  any  organization  distinguished  from 
others  by  virtue  of  bachelorhood.'  Neither  any  initiation  festival  nor 
ultimate  marriage  constitutes  a  social  bond  in  the  Plains  Indian  societies. 
So  far  as  we  have  hitherto  considered  the  Masai  data,  they  are  not  com- 
parable to  those  from  North  America. 

The  case,  however,  is  altered  when  we  turn  from  the  triple  organization 
to  another  group  of  phenomena,  which  have  figured  far  less  prominently 
in  theoretical  discussion,  but  are  of  at  least  equal  importance  in  Masai 
society. 

A  'priori,  we  might  expect  that  if  the  age  factor  forms  a  psychological 
motive  for  grouping  there  must  be  some  classes  additional  to  the  three  grades 
of  boys,  bachelors,  and  elders,  for  the  differences  in  point  of  age  in  the  last- 
named  class  are  enormous,  including  as  it  does  men  of  thirty  and  of  eighty. 
This  assumption  is  substantiated  by  the  facts.  The  circumcision  rite  not 
only  separates  the  initiated  from  the  uninitiated  males  but  lies  at  the  root 
of  a  far  more  refined  classification.  All  boys  circumcised  during  the  same 
quadrennium  belong  to  the  same  "age"  {pi  poror);  this  period  is  followed 
by  an  interval  of  about  three  and  a  half  years  during  which  no  circumcision 
festival  takes  place;  the  boys  circumcised  during  the  quadrennium  follow- 
ing the  interval  form  another  "age";  and  so  forth.  Reckoning  from  an 
apparently  arbitrary  or  at  least  unknown  starting-point,  the  Masai  regard 
the  individuals  of  a  certain  quadrennium  as  of  the  "right-handed"  and 
those  circumcised  during  the  next  quadrennium  of  the  "left-handed  cir- 
cumcision." That  is  to  say,  judging  from  Hollis's  list,  the  different  ages 
are  not  dextral  or  sinistral  with  reference  to  others  as  regards  relative 
priority  but  are  each  necessarily  and  absolutely  of  one  or  the  other  group 
by  virtue  of  their  chronological  relations  to  the  point  of  departure.  A 
right-handed  "age"  and  the  immediately  following  left-handed  "age" 
constitute  a  "generation"  (ol  aji).^ 

Now  it  b  of  paramount  importance  to  remember  that  the  di\'isions 
created  in  this  way  do  not  terminate  with  the  initiation  rites  but  persist 
throughout  life,  profoundly  affecting  social  relations.  Immediately  after 
initiation  the  apprentice  braves  find  themselves  in  a  peculiar  position  with 
reference  to  the  full-fledged  warriors.  The  relationship  is  somewhat  sugges- 
tive of  that  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  an  Hidatsa  age-society,  where 
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everything  likewise  centers  in  the  supplanting  of  an  older  by  a  younger 
group,  with  all  the  initial  advantages  on  the  side  ot  the  older.  The  funda- 
mental difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  among  the  Masai  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  purchase  from  the  group  in  possession.  In  order  to  attain  to  the 
coveted  status  of  a  full-fledged  warrior  the  tyros  mast  acquire  as  a  pre- 
liminary a  name  for  their  age-class  and  a  distinctive  shield-design,  but  these 
are  not  bought  from  the  warriors.  The  name  is  bestowed  by  the  headman 
of  the  tribe,  who  receives  a  herd  of  cattle  by  way  of  remuneration;  black 
designs  for  the  shields  of  the  novice  are  selected  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  elders,  a  one-time  spokesman  of  the  warrior  class.  This,  however,  does 
not  suffice.  Before  being  esteemed  warriors  proper,  the  apprentices  must 
mark  their  shields  with  the  red  paint  characteristic  of  that  grade  and  must 
construct  and  inhabit  a  kraal  of  their  own.  But  attempts  in  both  directions 
are  resented  and  forcibly  resisted  by  the  warriors,  who  attack  the  new 
kraal  and  if  victorious  eifect  the  obliteration  of  the  red  designs.  This 
postpones  the  graduation  of  the  younger  men,  who  may  improve  the  interim 
with  raids  against  hostile  tribes.  If  they  are  conspicuously  successful, 
the  warriors  may  gracefully  assent  to  their  promotion;  otherwise  the  novices 
must  overcome  opposition  by  force.  When  they  finally  succeed,  there  are 
then  simultaneously  two  distinct  kraals  of  warriors  in  the  district,  though 
they  are  united  for  all  martial  enterprises.  But  this  condition  is  anomalous 
and  transitional.  The  older  braves  soon  decide  to  leave  and  obtain  the 
spokesman's  and  the  headman's  consent.  After  signalizing  his  exit  by  a 
feast,  each  member  then  marries,  settling  down  either  in  his  father's  or  his 
fellow-members'  kraal.  Only  when  all  the  members  of  the  age-class  have 
wives  they  come  to  rank  collectively  as  elders,  build  individual  kraals,  and 
discard  the  badges  of  the  warrior  grade,  leaving  the  younger  group  in  sole 
possession. 

Nothing  would  be  more  misleading,  however,  than  to  describe  the 
departing  braves  as  being  merged  in  a  society  of  elders.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  elders  do  not  form  a  social  group  except 
by  contradistinction  to  the  bachelors.  Only  the  members  of  a  right- 
handed  and  of  the  correlated  left-handed  age-group  are  ultimately  imited 
into  a  "  generation,"  which  takes  place  long  after  all  of  them  have  married. 
They  then  receive  a  joint  name,  and  as  the  warriors'  age-class  can  be  de- 
termined from  the  markings  on  shield  and  spear  so  each  elders'  generation 
has  its  distinctive  arrow  brand.*  Even  after  the  welding  together  of  two 
age-classes  into  one  generation,  it  is  clear  that  the  constituent  classes  in 
many  ways  preserve  their  individuality.     Whether  the  food  prohibitions 
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and  lexical  taboos  distinguishing  right-handed  and  left-handed  classes 
form  permanent  peculiarities  is  not  certain,^  but  the  imp)ortance  of  the  agt's 
as  such  is  certainly  a  striking  phenomenon.  If  a  Masai  elder  beats  his  wif<', 
she  liiay  seek  refuge  with  a  member  of  her  husband's  age  and  thereafter 
her  husband  will  not  beat  her  for  fear  of  being  cursed  by  his  age-mates. - 
Girls  who  are  initiated  during  a  certain  circumcision  period  are  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  same  age  as  the  boys  initiated  therein;  since  in  later 
life  a  husband  is  tabooed  from  calling  his  wife  by  name,  a  favorite  method 
is  to  designate  her  by  the  age  to  which  she  belongs.*  No  warrior  or  box- 
must  commit  adultery  with  a  woman  of  his  father's  age,  but  fornication 
with  a  woman  of  one's  own  age  or,  from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  with  a 
man  of  one's  husband's  age  is  not  considered  an  offense.'^  A  Masai  visiting 
a  strange  kraal  enters  the  dwelling  of  a  member  of  his  age,  who  withdraws 
from  the  hut  leaving  his  guest  to  sleep  with  his  wife;  the  host  has  no  choice 
lest  he  incur  the  curse  of  his  age-matea-'  That,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sharp 
line  is  drawn  as  regards  hospitality  even  between  adjacent  age-classes,  at 
least  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  generation,  is  clear  from  Hollis's 
concrete  example.  In  some  localities  the  jvs  primae  nodis  may  be  claimed 
by  the  bridegroom's  comrades.*  Generally,  widows  or  divorced  wonaen 
may  entertain  relations  with  their  husbands'  age-mates.^  Finally,  it  would 
appear  that  even  after  the  generation  name  has  been  acquired,  the  designa- 
tions distinctive  of  the  component  ages  remain  in  vogue;  at  least,  Hollis 
was  able  to  ascertain  the  names  of  classes  dating  back  approximately  to 
1791.^  My  personal  impression  is  that  the  relation  of  the  age  to  the  genera- 
tion is  somewhat  like  that  of  some  of  our  North  American  clans  or  gentes 
to  a  very  loose  phratric  union:  some  of  the  clan  or  gentile  peculiarities  are 
extended  to  the  larger  body,  but  the  vitality  of  the  social  bond  remains 
much  stronger  in  the  smaller  group.  The  view  that  the  generation  is  of 
minor  importance  is  corroborated  by  data  from  the  Nandi,  a  people  closely 
related  to  the  Masai.  Here  there  are  seven  ages  based  on  collective  initia- 
tion during  a  certain  period,  and  corresponding  to  Masai  subdivisions  which 
I  have  ignored  in  the  foregoing  account  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  there  are 
three  "fires"  in  each  age.  Among  the  Nandi  some  of  the  privileges  asso- 
ciated with  the  Masai  ages  are  linked  with  these  lesser  divisions,  while 
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nothing  is  said  of  larger  groups  equivalent  to  generations.  In  particular, 
hospitality  is  expected  from  a  member  of  the  same  fire,  or  failing  that  from 
a  member  of  a  contiguous  fire,  but  under  no  condition  from  any  one  not 
belonging  to  the  same  age.^  All  this  suggests  that  among  the  Masai  the 
generation  may  be  a  unit  of  more  recent  development  than  either  the  ages 
or  their  subdivisions,  both  of  which  are  shared  by  the  Masai  and  the  Nandi. 
But  whether  this  interpretation  be  sound  or  not,  social  solidarity  obtains 
not  among  the  elders  as  a  group,  but  among  the  much  smaller  bodies  com- 
posed of  men  either  of  the  same  age-class  or  of  the  same  generation. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  comprehend,  on  the  one  hand,  the  resem- 
blances between  the  Masai  and  the  Plains  Indian  systems,  and  on  the  other, 
the  relations  between  the  Masai  ages  and  the  triple  organization  of  this 
tribe. 

An  inspection  of  HoUis's  table  shows  that  at  any  one  period  there  were 
probably  from  eight  to  ten  distinct  age-classes,'  closely  corresponding  in 
number  and  range  of  ages  to  the  Mandan-Hidatsa  series.  In  neither  case 
is  there  any  theoretical  limitation  of  the  number  of  groups:  among  the 
Village  Indians  there  are  as  many  distinct  groups  as  have  acquired  member- 
ship in  the  lowest  society;  among  the  Masai  the  number  depends  on  the 
number  of  groups  that  have  undergone  circumcision.'  In  both  cases  the 
collective  acquisition  of  a  certain  status  b  the  thing  of  fundamental  import- 
ance, though  the  initial  step  was  rigidly  prescribed  only  among  the  Masai 
and  not  among  the  two  Indian  tribes.  That  is  to  say,  ever>'  male  Masai 
was  obliged  to  pass  through  the  one  circumcision  stage,  but  a  Plains  Indian 
might  grow  up  without  entering  any  organization,  though  failing  to  do  so 
would  be  detrimental  to  his  social  standing.  With  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa, 
moreover,  it  was  not  essential  to  begin  with  any  one  particular  society,  as 
is  shown  by  the  recent  historj'  of  their  systems.  Only  among  the  Arapaho 
the  order  of  the  societies  seems  to  have  been  fixed  within  the  period  of  which 
we  have  knowledge,  and  every  one  had  to  pass  first  of  all  through  the  two 
preliminary  lodges.  Though  the  Hidatsa  system  was  flexible  as  to  the 
order  of  societies,  each  age-class  had  the  task  of  successively  acquiring  a 
series  of  society  memberships,  or  in  other  words  of  passing  through  a  num- 
ber of  degrees;  and  the  mechanism  of  this  progressive  advancement  was 
by  purchase  from  another  age-class  that  had  preceded  in  the  ownership  of 
the  societies.  The  Masai  had  only  a  single  degree,  that  of  warrior,  in  regard 
to  which  any  question  of  one  group  supplanting  another  could  arise,  and 
the  method,  as  pointed  out  above,  was  not  by  purchase.     Beyond  the 
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warrior  stage  the  several  age-classes  remained  distinct  groups  but  not 
groups  endowed  with  prerogatives  transferable  to  other  groups. 

This  dearth  of  concrete  features  associated  with  the  elders'  age-classes 
seems  to  constitute  a  striking  difference  from  the  corresponding  Plains 
Indian  groups.    The  warrior  class  presents  interesting  analogies  to  the 
military  societies.    In  addition  to  the  distinctive  clothing  and  modes  of 
decoration,  we  find  a  differentiation  of  rank:  a  spokesman  carrying  a  club 
as  a  badge  of  office,  several  officers  called  Bulls  who  wear  bracelets  and  bells 
as  a  sign  of  distinguished  bravery,  and  others,  known  as  Benefactors,  who 
frequently   slaughter   bullocks   to  feast   their  comrades.^    The   pompon 
which  bold  Masai  warriors  place  on  the  tip  of  their  spears  to  show  that 
they  will  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy  and  remove  the  ball  of  feathers 
by  piercing  his  breast'  at  once  recalls  Plains  Indian  bravery  obligations. 
Finally,  we  may  cite  the  dances  the  warriors  perform  in  company  with 
the  immarried  girls.'    In  contrast  to  these  elements  the  older  age-classes 
have  no  distinctive  dances  or  activities;   the  concentration  of  all  martial 
manifestations  in  the  warrior  grade  deprives  the  various  groups  of  elders 
from  the  possibility  of  much  resemblance  to  the  Indian  military  organiza- 
tions.   Closer  inspection  shows  that  the  difference  is  not  at  all  between 
the  age-dasses  as  such  but  between  their  correlates,  the  things  acquired 
by  the  age-classes.    The  age-groups  themselves,  are  as  colorless  among 
the  Hidatsa  as  among  the  Masai;  more  so,  if  anything,  since  they  are  not 
even  distinguished  by  name  except  as  owners  of  such  and  such  a  scxdety. 
Only  the  Gros  Ventre  had  definite  and  permanent  designations  for  their 
age-divisions  independently  of  correlated  dances. 

To  sum  up.  The  Masai  age-classes  resemble  the  age-groups  of  the 
Hidatsa  and  Mandan  in  number  and  range  of  age,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  formed  by  the  collective  attainment  by  a  group  of  approximate 
age-mates  to  a  certain  social  status.  Their  system  differed  in  that  there 
was  not  a  series  of  degrees,  through  which  each  age-class  had  to  pass,  but 
only  the  one  well-defined  stage  of  mature  bachelorhood  and  the  subsequent 
nondescript  married  condition.  After  leaving  the  bachelor  state  there  was 
thus  no  possibility  of  superseding  older  groups,  and  the  element  of  purchase 
by  which  this  process  was  effected  in  the  Plains  was  completely  alien  to  the 
Masai  scheme. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  relations  between  the  Masai  age-class  system 
and  the  tripartite  organization.  It  ought  to  be  clear  from  the  preceding 
discussion  that  the  latter  does  not  correspond  to  three  genuine  social  units. 
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Socially  the  "boys"  are  non-existent;  under  that  convenient  caption  the 
Masai  simply  lump  together  all  uninitiated  males.  But  neither  are  the 
married  men  more  than  a  complex  of  heterogeneous  age-classes,  negatively 
defined  in  contrast  to  the  warriors,  from  whom,  incidentally,  the  youngest 
dass  of  elders  is  not  so  sharply  divided  since  they  are  subject  to  military 
service.  In  reality  two  conceptions  underlie  the  whole  Masai  scheme,  one 
related  to  status,  the  other  to  an  approximate  age-grouping.  It  is  mislead- 
ing to  regard  the  warriors  as  an  age-class  or  as  one  society  except  secondarily. 
We  have  seen  above  that  while  usually  the  warriors  embrace  only  one  age- 
class,  occasions  arise  when  two  classes  simultaneously  exercise  the  privileges 
of  warriors  and  that  in  these  cases  the  two  classes  strictly  preserve  their 
individuality.  Warriordom,  then,  is  something  that  successive  age-classes 
successively  acquire.  The  warrior  status  is  fimdamentat  to  Masai  tribal 
life,  but  it  is  not  primarily  an  expression  of  Masai  age-classification,  nor 
does  it  primarily  involve  that  consciousness  of  kind  which  underlies  the 
formation  of  societies.  YkThen  the  warrior  grade  is  occupied  by  a  single 
age-dass,  then  and  then  only  the  warriors  form  a  homogeneous  body  united 
as  age-mates.  It  is  the  age-dass,  based  partly  on  real  community  of  age, 
partly  on  the  conventional  inclusion  within  the  same  initiation  quadren- 
nium,  that  forms  the  essential  sodal  imit  of  the  Masai. 


Melanesian  Grades. 

In  parts  of  Melanesia,  notably  in  the  Banks  Islands  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  every  village  has  a  men's  clubhouse  subdivided  to  correspond 
to  differences  of  rank.  Codrington  describes  this  institution  as  an  essen- 
tially social  one,  into  which  religious  concepts  intrude  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  enter  all  of  everyday  life:  the  requisites  of  promotion  can  be 
acquired  only  through  mana  since  all  success  is  reducible  to  this  supernatural 
influence.^  In  the  light  of  more  recent  data  collected  by  Rivers  and  Speiser 
this  conception  is  no  longer  tenable  without  some  modification.  The  natives 
of  the  New  Hebrides  doubtless  have  clubs  in  which  social  and  religious 
elements  are  blended;  and  though  the  club  {avkwe)  and  the  secret  societies 
(tamate)  of  the  Banks  Islanders  are  largely  distinct  imits  there  is  a  definite 
connection  inasmuch  as  admission  to  a  certain  grade  in  the  club  presup- 
poses initiation  into  one  of  the  secret  organizations,  while  some  of  the  latter 
are  only  open  to  dub  members.'    Indeed,  no  reader  of  the  Banks  Islands 
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sources  can  fail  to  note  the  intimate  connection  of  aspects  of  culture  which 
for  descriptive  purposes  it  may  be  necessary  to  separate,  as  well  as  the  in- 
fluence of  a  tribal  pattern  on  associations,  no  matter  of  what  t^-pe.  The 
secret  societies,  like  the  club,  are  normally  nothing  but  social  gatherings 
for  male  loimgers  and  messmates;^  both  forms  of  organization  have  dis- 
tinctive insignia  designated  by  the  same  generic  term;  both  share  initiation 
ceremonies  and  the  kolekole  performances.  The  situation  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  in  the  Village  tribes  of  the  Plains  area,  where  such 
features  as  the  ceremonial  surrender  of  wives  or  the  purchase  factor  are  not 
restricted  to  the  military  or  the  esoteric  associations  but  are  common  to 
both.  Since  my  present  object  is  primarily  comparative  and  does  not 
include  the  presumptuous  attempt  to  elucidate  the  historical  development 
of  Melanesian  organizations,  I  will  confine  my  attention  largely  to  the  club. 
which  in  its  dual  character  of  a  graded  and  a  secular  organization  dearly 
bears  a  closer  relationship  to  the  Plains  Indian  age-societies  than  do  the 
secret  societies.' 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  club  of  the  Banks 
Islanders  is  its  correlation  with  the  social  segregation  of  the  sexes.  The 
clubhouse  is  the  normal  place  for  males  to  eat  and  sleep,  each  grade  having 
its  own  oven  and  mats. 

If  a  man  cannot  enter  the  Sukwe  he  has  to  feed  with  women  and  this  may  sometiiiies 
00  excite  the  pity  of  a  friend  that  he  may  undertake  to  act  as  introducer,  knowing 
that  he  will  thereby  have  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money.* 

Accordingly,  an  attempt  is  made  to  proems  an  early  initiation  for  a  rdative, 
and  while  poverty  may  postpone  entrance  until  manhood  or  even  later, 
the  initial  entrance  may  take  place  in  infancy.  Certain  essential  traits  of 
the  sukwe  already  appear  from  these  few  statements:  initiation  is  an  indi- 
vidual affair,  pure  and  simple,  not  bound  up  with  an  age  class;  and  it 
depends  on  economic  factors.  The  same  features  associated  with  admis- 
sion characterize  the  entire  institution.  As  social  prestige  is  unthinkable 
without  membership  in  the  club,  so  a  gain  in  prestige  is  directly  propor- 
tionate to  advancement  within  the  lodge;  and  advancement,  in  turn,  is 
possible  only  through  an  increasingly  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  novice.  Most  individuals  enter  the  society  while  still  boys;  but  most 
of  them  never  rise  beyond  the  middle  rank,  and  many  fail  of  attaining  to  it.* 
While  the  ranks  are  ranged  in  a  definite  order,  each  being  localized  in  a 
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particular  fireplace  in  the  clubhouse,  an  individual  is  not  required  to  pass 
through  them  in  succession  and  the  lowest  grades  are  usually  skipped  so 
that  in  many  villages  they  have  disappeared.  Theoretically,  indeed,  one 
can  advance  to  any  grade  directly,  but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  pecuniary 
requirements  are  practically  insuperable;  moreover,  acquisition  of  a  high 
rank  presupposes  membership  in  the  taniaie  liwoa,  one  of  the  secret  organiza- 
tions.^ In  the  lower  grades  the  expense  falls  mainly  on  the  introducer, 
who  is  preferably  a  mother's  brother;  in  the  higher  grades  the  novice  still 
has  an  introducer,  but  the  charges  fall  upon  himself,  his  relatives  and  friends. 
Several  points  of  interest  are  connected  with  the  attainment  to  a  certain 
rank.  The  act  of  initiation  consists  in  the  ceremonial  eating  of  food  by  the 
members  of  the  sykwe  division  the  candidate  is  entering;  but  in  the  pay- 
ments made  the  holders  of  the  rank  just  reached  by  the  novice  do  not  seem 
to  enjoy  any  preferential  position.  It  rather  seems  that  all  the  members 
of  the  club  present  the  candidate  with  a  certain  amount  of  shell-mohey  but 
receive  in  return  both  their  own  gifts  and  an  additional  amount  of  shell- 
money,  the  increment  being,  at  least  for  some  grades,  equal  to  the  gift.' 
The  broad  analogy  of  this  procedure  with  the  potlatch  usages  of  the  North- 
west Coast  of  North  America  hardly  requires  mention. 

The  psychological  attitude  associated  with  the  svkwe  is  perfectly  clear 
from  the  statements  of  our  authorities.  Social  position  is  predominantly  a 
matter  of  club  status.  This  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that  the  concepts  of 
chief  and  of  member  of  the  highest  grades  cannot  be  clearly  separated. 
The  exceptional  man  who  has  attained  to  the  highest  rung  is  the  great  man 
in  tribal  opinion  and  folklore.  He  is  able  to  retrieve  with  interest  the 
fortune  sacrificed  in  order  to  secure  his  position  by  exacting  payments 
from  subsequent  initiates.  At  the  same  time  the  basic  idea  is  not  to  hoard 
wealth  but  to  exhibit  one's  greatness  by  contempt  for  it.  A  man  who 
occupies  the  highest  svkwe  rank  is  still  able  to  advance  in  prestige  by  provid- 
ing the  lavish-  entertainment  connected  with  a  kolekole  festival.'  Indeed, 
maintenance  of  his  position  is  dependent  on  such  performances,  in  which 
"  every  one  will  try  to  excel  his  neighbor  in  the  splendor  of  the  dance,  the 
number  of  the  slaughtered  pigs  and  the  liberality  of  payment."  *  Here  we 
are  again  reminded  of  North  American  features, —  not  only  of  the  North- 
western potlatch,  but  also  of  the  ostentatious  liberality  of  the  Plains  Indian 
Grass  dancers  (p.  205)  and  of  the  Omaha  waihi^dhe}    In  short,  the  sukwe  is 
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very  largely  an  end  in  itself:  the  Melanesian  prizes  affiliation  with  the  higher 
grades  as  the  Plains  Indian  prizes  war  honors  or  the  Hopi  activity  in  cere- 
monial affairs. 

It  seems  desirable  to  comment  briefly  on  certain  theoretical  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Melanesian  graded  clubs  by  Schurtz  and  Rivers. 

Schurtz's  explanation,  as  usual,  does  not  rest  on  an  intensive  analysis  of 
the  concrete  data  foimd,  but  consists  in  arbitrarily  citing  these  as  illustra- 
tions of  his  a  priori  scheme.  He  declares  that  the  grades  are  simply  trans- 
formed age-classes,  while  the  clubhouse  harboring  practically  all  the  male 
population  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  earlier  bachelors'  hall.^ 

The  latter  hypothesb  is  not  only  without  any  historical  basis  but  even 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  fundamentals  of  Schm-tz's  social  philosophy. 
No  principle  is  more  strongly  and  persistently  emphasized  by  Schurtz  than 
the  distinct  social  character  of  the  sexes.  He  practically  denies  the  instinct 
of  sociability  to  woman,  limiting  her  normal  social  activity  to  the  family 
sphere,  while  man  by  his  natural  gregariousness  is  said  to  found  age-classes 
and  other  organizations  of  various  types.  Granting  this  distinction,  which 
is  debatable,  of  course,  we  should  not  be  siuprised  to  find  a  men's  house 
as  a  direct  correlate  of  the  secondary  sexual  traits  postulated  and  need 
not  assume  that  the  men's  house  developed  in  a  roimdabout  way  out  of  a 
bachelor's   hall. 

So  far  as  the  more  important  point  for  our  present  discussion  is  con- 
cerned, I  agree  with  Radin  that  Schurtz's  interpretation  of  degrees  as 
vestigial  age-classes  is  quite  arbitrary.^  Gradation  certainly  may  arise 
in  the  most  natural  way  through  the  causes  Radin  mentions,  to  wit,  length 
of  membership,  insistence  upon  separate  payments,  and  so  forth.  Faithful 
to  the  principle  of  interpreting  specific  institutions  by  specific  causes,  we 
must  first  examine  whethcT  the  Melanesian  degrees  cannot  be  correlated 
with  coexisting  cultural  features.  In  the  native  conception  of  social  ad- 
vancement through  sacrifices  of  money  and  pigs  We  have  a  sufficient  cause 
for  the  evolution  of  steps.  If  in  the  New  Hebrides  the  club  can  be  defined 
simply  as  an  association  of  men  who  have  sacrificed  pigs,'  it  is  clear  that 
those  who  sacrifice  pigs  in  greater  number  or  with  greater  frequency  will 
come  to  rank  higher,  and  a  corresponding  conclusion  is  permissible  for  the 
Banks  Islands.  It  might  be  objected  that  the  social  conception  with  which 
I  am  correlating  the  grades  is  of  merely  secondary  significance;  that  it  may 
indeed  have  multiplied  pre-existing  grades,  but  could  not  have  created 
degrees  because  these  antedated  the  notions  in  question.    When,  however, 
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we  consider  the  intenaity  of  the  feeling  that  social  prestige  is  dependent  on 
the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies  connected  with  pecuniary  sacrifice 
and  contrast  with  it  ithe  extremely  restricted  portion  of  Melanesia  in  which 
the  graded  men's  club  (as  distinguished  from  secret  societies)  flourishes,^ 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  latter  as  a  localized  product,  not  necessarily 
of  high  antiquity,  and  may  legitimately  derive  it  from  the  observed  cultural 
trait  mentioned  above.  The  restricted  region  in  which  the  graded  club 
occurs  in  Melanesia  is  really  fatal  to  viewing  it  as  an  outgrowth  of  age- 
classes  which  ex  hypoihesi  are  of  universal  occurrence.  Why  should  vestiges 
of  the  supposedly  early  age  classes  have  persisted  only  in  those  regions 
where  degrees  can  be  very  readily  explained  not  as  remnants  of  some 
hypothetical  antecedent  but  as  the  product  of  observed  conditions?  These 
conditions  likewise  account  in  the  most  natural  way  both  for  the  multiplicity 
and  varying  number  of  the  grades.  This  is  not  due  to  the  loss  of  a  fixed 
principle  of  division,  such  as  Schurtz  ascribes  to  an  age-classification,^  but 
to  the  perfectly  definite  principle  that  every  additional  sacrifice  is  tanta- 
mount to  promotion. 

Dr.  Rivers  applies  to  the  problem  of  the  graded  sukwe  his  favorite 
principle  of  cultural  contact  of  distinct  peoples.  This,  however,  he  uses 
to  account  for  the  occurrence  not  so  much  of  the  clubhouse  itself  as  of  the 
degrees.  An  immigrant  group  is  assumed  to  have  brought  with  it  the  insti- 
tution of  the  men's  house,  possibly  with  a  moderate  number  of  degrees 
dependent  on  original  differences  in  rank,  class,  or  provenience.  But  the 
multiplication  of  degrees  was  due  to  the  successive  admission  of  batches  of 
the  aboriginal  population,  each  successive  group  being  placed  below  its 
predecessors.'  This  interpretation  contains  a  very  plausible  and  to  my 
mind  valuable  suggestion  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  grades  of  any 
series  may  multiply  and  acquire  their  relative  status.  The  newcomers, 
being  in  a  disadvantageous  position  with  reference  to  the  old  stagers,  would 
naturally  have  assigned  to  them  the  lowest  rank  imtil  belated  arrivals 
would  automatically  affect  their  position  in  the  series.  Incidentally,  this 
view  of  the  matter  reminds  us  of  the  theory  held  by  the  Blackfoot  regarding 
the  order  of  their  age-societies  (p.  368)!  While,  however.  Dr.  Rivers's 
theory  embodies  this  generally  valuable  suggestion  as  to  the  elaboration 
of  a  series  he  seems  to  be  in  doubt  whether  to  assign  the  ultimate  origin  of 
grades  to  this  process  or  to  assume  grades  as  pre-existing  in  the  club  intro- 
duced by  the  immigrants.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  the  ultimate  origin 
remains  unsolved,  and  accordingly  an  hypothesis  which  accounts  for  all  the 
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empirical  data,  like  the  one  I  have  suggested,  seems  preferable  on  the  ground 
of  logical  simplicity.  Its  relative  superiority  is  greatly  increased  in  my 
opinion  precisely  because  it  dispenses  with  those  hypothetical  migrations 
that  Dr.  Rivers  relies  upon.  The  only  hypothetical  element  involved  in 
my  theory  is  in  assuming  a  causal  nexus  in  a  definite  direction  between  two 
phenomena  both  of  which  are  matters  of  observation  and  which  are  clearly 
correlated, —  grades  and  certain  conceptions  as  to  social  prestige.  If  my 
suggestion  suffices  to  explain  the  Melanesian  clubs,  then  the  doctrine  of 
diffusion  and  of  the  result  of  cultural  contact,  whatever  may  be  its  value 
in  other  fields,  becomes  superfluous  in  regard  to  the  sukwe.  It  merely 
brings  in  hypothetical  elements  for  which  no  demonstration  can  be  given. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  Melanesian  club  in  comparison 
with  the  age-societies.  In  discussing  the  Masai  the  resemblance  was  found 
to  obtain  between  the  age-classes  of  that  people  with  the  usually  nameless 
age  groups  which  purchase  societies  among  the  Plains  Indians.  The 
series  of  societies  really  had  nothing  to  correspond  to  it  among  the  Masai 
except  in  a  purely  formal  way  the  sequence  of  the  boy,  bachelor  and  elder 
stages;  nor  are  there  any  concrete  features  in  these  stages  that  resemble 
the  societies,  singly  considered,  except  for  the  warrior  grade.  A  very 
different  condition  confronts  us  now.  The  similarity  between  Melanesia 
and  the  North  American  Plains  lies  precisely  in  the  presence  of  a  fairly 
extensive  graded  series,  the  order  of  the  grades  being  quite  definite  among 
the  Melanesians  but  except  among  the  Arapaho  rather  less  so  among  the 
Indians.  This  rigidity,  it  should  again  be  noted,  sCpplies  only  to  the 
Melanesian  degrees  themselves,  but  imposes  no  obligations  on  the  order  in 
which  individuals  acquire  them.  Another  significant  resemblance  consists 
in  the  dominant  economic  motive:  degrees  in  the  sukwe  are  forms  of  property 
and  as  such  purchasable.  However,  they  are  not  so  in  quite  the  same  way 
as  among  the  Hidatsa.  The  aspirant  to  a  new  grade  in  the  club  does  not 
pay  the  members  of  that  grade  as  such  but  the  members  of  the  club  gener- 
ally. Among  the  Hidatsa  the  purchasing  group  deals  only  with  the  group 
of  sellers;  other  groups,  whether  older  or  yoimger,  are  not  concerned  in  the 
business  transaction.  In  short,  the  concept  of  the  series  seems,  after  all,  a 
different  one.  The  Melanesian  degrees  are  only  subdivbions  of  the  sukwe 
unit,  a  fact  which  finds  expression  in  their  having  generally  definite  quarters 
within  the  same  building.  The  Hidatsa  societies  are,  as  I  hope  to  show, 
units  quite  independent  of  their  place  in  the  series. 

The  last-mentioned  difference  has  another  aspect.  Speaking  of  the 
Masai,  we  noted  the  dearth  of  concrete  content  associated  with  the  grades 
and  classes.  The  same  applies  to  the  grades  of  the  sukwe.  It  is  true  that 
each  rank  has  its  mask  or  hat,  that  some  degrees  use  distinctive  knives  for 
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cutting  breadfruit  puddings,  that  kava  drinking  is  restricted  to  the  upper 
range  of  the  series.^  Nevertheless,  all  this  bestows  a  very  meager  individ- 
uality on  any  particular  step  since  both  kava  and  pudding-knives  are 
shared  by  several  grades,  while  both  the  name  and  the  character  of  the 
masks  suggest  that  they  have  been  patterned  on  equivalent  insignia  of  the 
far  more  widely  distributed  secret  societies.  We  need  only  cast  a  fleeting 
glance  at  any  of  the  more  popular  Plains  societies  to  be  impressed  with  the 
difference  in  this  respect.  It  matters  not  whether  the  Dogs  rank  high  as  in 
the  Hidatsa  series  or  low  as  among  the  ancient  Blackfoot,  they  form  a 
social  unit  fully  defined  by  a  constant  conlbination  of  traits, —  sashes,  owl 
feather  headdress,  dewclaw  rattles,  food  privileges.  The  Melanesian  grades 
seem  to  have  individuality  solely  by  virtue  of  their  position;  even  most  of 
those  few  features  that  do  distinguish  one  from  another,  such  as  the  amount 
of  payment,  are  a  function  of  rank  in  the  series. 

Another  difference  is  of  even  greater  importance.  Admission  into  the 
grades  of  the  club  is  a  strictly  individual  affair;  in  the  age-societies  it  is 
collective,  the  group  of  buyers  being  composed  of  age-mates.  This  is  why 
the  Plains  Indian  societies  are  also  age-classes,  while  the  Melanesian  grades 
have  nothing  to  do  with  age. 


The  Plains  Indian  Agk-Societies. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  final  conception  of  the  organizations  that 
form  the  subject  of  this  paper,  we  may  once  more  revert  to  Schurtz.  Since 
I  have  had  to  criticise  his  fundamental  assumptions  and  shall  be  obliged 
to  do  so  again,  I  take  thb  opportunity  to  state  that  his  work  must  not  be 
underestimated.  ^  It  was  more  than  merely  a  meritorious  compilation  of 
data  on  a  hitherto  neglected  field.  By  postulating  certain  dynamic  forces 
that  he  supposed  to  dominate  social  evolution,  Schurtz  gave  later  investi- 
gators a  definite  angle  for  envisaging  the  host  of  detailed  facts,  and  above 
all  he  exposed  clearly  the  one-sidedness  of  associating  social  organization 
exclusively  with  clan  systems  and  marriage  regulations,  as  is  even  now  the 
tendency  of  most  ethnologists.  His  chief  error  was  one  common  among 
generalizers:  he  did  not  undertake  an  intensive  investigation  of  the  empiri- 
cal data  nor  ascertained  their  correlates  in  the  cultures  where  they  had  been 
reported,  but  imp)osed  on  them  a  Procrustean  scheme  by  which  they  were 
made  to  fit  into  ready-made  rubrics. 

This  is  the  obvious  stricture  that  must  be  made  on  his  treatment  of 
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the  American  age-societies.  He  finds  here  organizations,  members  of  which 
are  approximately  coevals;  at  once  they  are  covered  by  the  catchword 
"age-grades."  For  one  thing,  then,  they  must  be  older  than  any  other 
type  of  organization  coexisting  in  the  Plains  region, —  a  conclusion  that  we 
found  contrary  to  empirical  data  (pp.  952-954)  and  which  Schurtz  simply 
deduces  a  priori.  Secondly,  it  is  obvious  to  him  from  the  start  that  the 
system  of  age-societies  was  primarily  an  age-classification  according  to  his. 
favorite  tripartite  pattern  of  boys,  bachelors,  and  married  men.  Where- 
ever  he  finds  a  considerable  number  of  classes,  he  at  once  assumes  that  this 
is  a  later  development  from  the  three-part  scheme.^  The  Masai  data  sufiice 
to  show  that  this  inference  is  illegitimate, —  that  many  age-classes  may 
develop  naturally  if  it  is  an  established  custom  for  adolescent  boys  to  undergo 
jointly  some  social  experience.  Obsessed  with  the  notion  that  all  other 
factors  than  age  are  of  more  recent  development,  Schurtz  further  miscon- 
strues the  facts,  finding  among  the  lower  organizations  of  certain  graded 
series  what  he  regards  as  pure  age-groups,  i.e.,  groups  in  which  membership 
is  solely  dependent  on  age  and  in  no  way  on  purchase.*  He  thus  confounds 
two  distinct  concepts, —  that  of  the  age-class  and  that  of  the  complex  of 
ceremonial  and  other  privileges  held  by  an  age-class.  It  is  the  latter  that 
we  have  largely  considered  in  the  historical  survey  imder  the  caption  of 
"societies;"  but  since  properly  speaking  it  is  the  age-groups  that  constitute 
"societies,"  i.  e.,  imions  of  individuals,  I  shall  henceforth  speak  of  the  cere- 
monial complexes  as  "dances."  Now,  with  this  terminology,  the  fact  is 
that  membership  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  Plains  Indian  age-classes 
is  normally  a  function  of  age  and  of  age  only,  while  the  dances  are  uniformly 
piu*chasable  commodities. 

To  turn  from  criticism  to  an  unprejudiced  survey  of  the  data.  The 
observed  fact  is  that  in  each  tribe  with  the  graded  series  a  certain  dance  is 
correlated  with  a  certain  age.  It  is  surely  simplest  to  accept  this  correlation 
as  an  essential  one;  if  another  interpretation  is  advanced,  it  must  be  for 
specific  reasons.  My  principal  reason  for  rejecting  the  more  obvious  \'iew 
is  that  the  same  dance  is  correlated  with  different  ages  in  different  tribes 
and  even  in  the  same  tribe  at  different  periods  of  time. 

The  Dogs  form  an  example  par  excellence.  They  occur  in  all  the  graded 
series  and  in  most  of  the  imgraded  ones  as  well.  They  occupy  widely 
different  positions  in  the  former  and  indeed  differ  notably  in  rank  even  in 
the  same  tribe  at  different  periods.  The  most  glaring  deviation  occurs 
among  the  Blackfoot.    In  Maximilian's  day  the  Dogs  comprised  young- 
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married  men  of  the  lowest  rank  above  the  Mosquitoes.^  Yet  in  all  recent 
lists  they  occupy  a  much  higher  position,  Grinnell  even  speaking  of  them 
as  old  men  (pp.  366-369).  If  greater  weight  be  attached  to  the  earlier 
statement,  what  shall  we  say  when  we  find  that  at  the  very  period  when 
the  Dogs  held  a  relatively  insignificant  position  among  the  Blackfoot,  their 
rank  was  distinctly  higher  among  both  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  ?  ^  In  later 
times,  according  to  some  informants,  they  even  came  to  approach  the  very 
highest  place  in  the  scale  (pp.  227,  318).  Among  the  Arapaho  and  Gros 
Ventre  their  position  resembles  that  held  by  the  Dogs  among  the  Village 
tribes  of  Maximilian's  time.  Turning  to  the  ungraded  series,  we  find  that 
among  the  Cheyenne  the  Dog-Men  are  very  important  but  that  the  age- 
dement  is  not  involved.  The  Sarsi  Dogs  were  young  unmarried  and  mar- 
ried men  (p.  467);  it  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  Sarsi  Mosquitoes  and  Dogs  corresponds  so  closely  to  that 
given  for  the  Piegan  equivalents  in  Maximilian's  account.  The  Oglala 
statements  suggest  a  somewhat  higher  average  age  than  for  the  akitcita 
dances  but  emphatically  no  definite  age  qualification  (p.  41  f.).  The  Yoimg 
Dogs  of  the  Ankara  took  in  members  as  young  as  fifteen,  though  most  of 
them  were  older  (p.  657);  it  should  be  noted  that  Brackenridge  speaks  of 
the  Dogs  as  "the  most  brave  and  efficient  in  war,  being  composed  of  young 
men  under  thirty"  (p.  649).  The  equivalent  Pawnee  organization  was 
important  owing  to  the  bravery  and  shamanistic  powers  of  the  members, 
but  no  age  is  specified  (pp.  582-588).  Among  the  Kiowa  the  Dogs  were 
definitely  the  preeminent  society  of  the  tribe,  but  the  prerequisite  to  mem- 
bership was  exceptional  bravery;  in  age  they  ranged  from  twenty-five  up- 
ward (p.  848).  The  Big  Dogs  of  the  Crow  are  said  to  have  been  generally 
old,  though  yoimg  men  were  not  excluded  (p.  176,  cf.  p.  155);  yet  an  early 
statement  by  Beckwourth  casts  considerable  doubt  on  the  essential  seniority 
of  the  Dogs  as  compared  with  other  societies  since  we  find  them  mentioned 
as  rivals  of  the  Foxes  (p.  182). 

The  general  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that  the  Dogs  certainly  formed 
almost  everywhere  an  important  body.  In  the  graded  systems,  except 
among  the  Blackfoot,  the  members  were  of  mature  age  rather  than  at  the 
uppermost  limit  of  seniority;  in  the  Blackfoot  series  they  were  the  youngest 
of  married  men.  If,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  Dog  complex  originated  among 
the  Village  peoples  and  maintained  its  approximate  rank  there  until  recent 
times,  then  it  had  sunk  to  a  lower  position  among  the  Blackfoot  of  Maxi- 
milian's period  and  has  since  risen  there  through  the  interpolation  of  other 


1  Maximilian,  i.  577. 
*  id..  II.  142.  213. 
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dances.  That  such  a  thing  should  have  been  possible,  shows  that  for  the 
Blackfoot  mind  there  was  no  necessary  connection  between  a  certain  age 
on  the  one  hand  and  certain  sashes,  rattles,  headdresses  and  food  preroga- 
tives on  the  other.  Shall  we  then  assume  that  these  features  were  definitely 
associated  with  ripe  middle  age  by  the  Hidatsa?  If  so,  why  is  this  associa- 
tion lacking  in  some  of  the  tribes  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Hidatsa 
priority,  must  have  borrowed  the  dance  from  that  people?  Further,  why 
the  shift  observed  among  the  Hidatsa  themselves  in  the  direction  of  more 
advanced  age?  We  are  again  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if  the  Dog 
complex  originated  with  a  definite  age-group  in  the  first  instance,^  the 
association  of  a  certain  age  with  a  certain  assemblage  of  traits  is  accidental. 

Analogous  results,  which  need  only  be  suggested  therefore,  appear  from 
a  consideration  of  the  Kit-Foxes.  Among  the  Hidatsa  they  were  young 
men;  they  were  married  among  the  Gros  Ventre  since  even  the  immediately 
preceding  Crazy  Dance  was  acquired  by  a  surrender  of  wives;  among  the 
Piegan  the  Foxes  were  married  men  who  abready  ranked  superior  to  the  Dogs 
in  Maximilian's  day,  and  more  recently  they  came  very  close  to  the  highest 
position.  I  have  suggested  that  this  organization  did  not  originate  with 
any  of  the  tribes  possessing  a  graded  series  but  with  the  Dakota,  where 
both  young  boys  and  mature  men  were  admitted  and  remained  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  (p.  18).  But  whether  this  hypothesis  be  accepted  or  not,  the 
Kit-Foxes'  independence  of  a  particular  age  is  clear. 

The  Ravens  occur  in  only  two  of  the  graded  series,  those  of  the  Black- 
foot  and  the  Hidatsa.  Both  in  Maximilian's  day  and.  later  they  represent 
a  middle-aged  group  in  the  former  tribe;  in  1833  they  were  the  ver>'  oldest 
of  the  Hidatsa,  superior  even  to  the  Bulls.  Since  the  resemblances  are 
absolutely  decisive  as  to  unity  of  origin,  the  unessential  nature  of  the  age 
qualification  is  manifest. 

Even  the  Bulls,  though  everywhere  of  high  degree,  do  not  occupy  a 
uniform  position  as  regards  age.  Highest  among  the  Piegan,  they  are 
subordinate  to  the  Kit-Fox  (Horn)  men  of  the  Northern  Blackfoot  (pp. 
369, 419) ;  they  were  the  second  oldest  of  Maximilian's  Mandan  and  Hidatsa 
groups  and  were  ranked  highest  by  one  of  my  Hidatsa  informants.  Yet 
according  to  one  informant,  the  Hidatsa  Bulls  averaged  but  little  over 
thirty  years  in  his  day  (p.  291). 

What  is  indicated  by  a  consideration  of  these  dances,  is  proved  even  more 
conclusively  by  the  statements  of  informants  as  to  their  dance  afiiliation.*^. 
Thus,  one  Piegan  said  he  had  remained  for  twenty-nine  years  an  AU-Brave- 


1  This  does  not,  of  course.  neoeaBarily  follow  from  the  hypothesis  of  an  Hidalsa  origin. 
Even  80  it  may  have  been  first  an  ungraded  danoe  independent  of  a  particular  age  group  and 
later  become  associated  with  a  definite  age  (p.  053  f.). 
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Dog  (p.  427),  while  an  Hidatsa  was  a  Dog  from  about  his  forty-fifth  year 
until  his  death  (p.  284)  at  about  ninety.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  true 
that  the  dances  are  social  steps  to  which  men  belong  at  a  certain  age.  What 
happens  is  that  owing  to  the  collective  acquisition  of  each  dance  by  a  group 
of  approximate  age-mates  the  owners  of  a  dance  must  be  age-mates  in  a 
given  tribe  at  a  given  time;  but  what  the  age  of  the  group  connected  with 
a  certain  dance  shall  be  seems  a  subordinate  consideration. 

This  is  most  glaringly  illustrated  among  the  Hidatsa,  who  were  relatively 
indifferent  to  the  order  in  which  societies  were  acquired.  It  was  possible 
at  a  certain  juncture  for  the  yoimg  men  of  the  Stone  Hammer  dance  to 
acquire  the  Raven  complex,  though  the  Raven  dance  normally  ranked  as 
the  highest  or  one  of  the  highest  in  the  series  (p.  283).  But  even  among 
the  Arapaho,  where  the  serial  order  was  rigidly  fixed,  variations  in  the  actual 
age  of  members  occurred.  In  1910  the  members  of  the  Biitaha'hv"  in  the 
Wyoming  branch  of  the  tribe  were  only  eighteen  instead  of  thirty  years  of 
age,  as  they  had  formerly  been,  both  according  to  Kroeber's  and  my  own 
data;  while  the  Crazy  Dancers  were  twenty-five  instead  of  forty.  There 
is  also  considerable  disparity  between  Mooney's  and  Kroeber's  figures; 
the  former  sets  the  age  of  the  Kit-Foxes  at  twenty-five  instead  of  eighteen; 
of  the  Stars  at  thirty  instead  of  twenty;  the  Tomahawk  and  Biitaha'^'* 
are  described  as  men  in  the  prime  of  life  as  against^  Kroeber's  estimate  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age;  and  the  Crazy  Dancers  are  said  to  be 
over  fifty  where  Kroeber  gives  forty.  These  differences  are  hardly  negligi- 
ble, though  it  is  clear  that  where  dances  had  to  be  acquired  in  a  definite 
order  and  a  beginning  was  made  at  or  about  adolescence  there  were  limits 
to  the  range  of  variation  in  age  connected  with  a  particular  dance.^ 

We  seem  justified,  then,  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  grading  of 
what  I  regard  as  having  been  originally  imgraded  dances  did  not  signify 
their  correlation  with  a  definite  age.  The  complexes  remained  independent 
units,  i.  e.,  independent  of  age  or  rank  except  in  a  secondary  way.  On 
what,  then,  did  affiliation  with  a  dance  prim|[rily  depend?  Schurtz  clearly 
recognized  that  almost  uniformly  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  was  the 
prerequisite  to  participation.  He  makes  an  exception  only  of  the  lowest 
Blackfoot  groups,  which  he  conceives  to  be  pure  age-classes,  i.  e.,  clas3es 
to  which  boys  and  men  belonged  automatically  at  a  certain  age  without 
being  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  an  entrance  payment.*  This  interpreta- 
tion, so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  wholly  without  warrant  from  Maximilian's  text 
on  which  it  is  based;  and  it  is  positively  refuted  for  the  dances  in  question 


>  For  secondary  feelings  as  to  the  approprIat«nmK  of  a  partlrtilar  corrrlatfon  between 
age  and  dances,  see  pp.  234  and  979. 

>  SchurU,  163. 
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by  more  recent  information  (pp.  375,  377,  395).  Each  and  every  dance 
of  the  five  graded  series  was  entered  upon  payments:  each  complex  of 
prerogatives  was  a  conmiodity  that  could  be  bought  and  sold.  What  we 
have  to  explain  on  this  view  is  how  the  observed  age  correlation  developed. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  startling  fact  that  all  the  age- 
societies  are  connected  with  purchase,  while  practically  all  of  the  otherwise 
homologous  ungraded  organizations  lack  this  feature  (p.  884).  This  indi- 
cates a  positive  correlation  between  purchase  and  age  which  requires  formu- 
lation. Now  it  is  hopeless  to  derive  the  purchase  factor  from  a  pure  age- 
classification,  for  this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We  are  thus  reduced  to 
the  interpretation  that  the  age  factor  is  in  some  way  a  result  of  the  form  of 
purchase,  that  purchase  is  the  primary  and  age  the  derivative  phenomenon, 
not  of  course  with  reference  to  the  age-classes  but  as  regards  the  dances. 

I  will  now  summarize  the  empirical  arguments  for  the  fundamental 
importance  of  the  purchase  factor  and  the  secondary  character  of  the  age 
elements  in  the  sense  defined.  It  might  be  considered  sufiScient  to  prove 
this  for  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa,  among  whom  I  bdieve  the  system  under 
discussion  originated;  but  in  order  to  eliminate  hypothetical  considerations 
to  the  utmost,  I  will  discuss  the  system  of  each  of  the  tribes  concerned  from 
the  particular  point  of  view  mentioned. 

For  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  I  have  already  sunmied  up  the  relevant 
data  (pp.  232-236,  294).  If  a  man  at  sixty-two  still  regards  himself  as 
affiliated  with  the  dance  he  joined  at  twenty,  it  cannot  be  that  affiliation 
is  a  matter  of  age:  the  reason  is  the  one  uniformly  given  in  such  cases,  viz., 
that  the  complex  was  never  bought  from  him  and  accordingly  was  still 
held  as  a  form  of  property.  The  argument  is  clinched  when  we  find,  both 
in  Maximilian's  records  and  more  recent  ones,  that  the  same  individuals 
could  simultaneously  hold  several  memberships. 

Poor-wolf,  at  90,  still  considered  himself  a  member  of  the  miraraxtbd,  which 
he  had  joined  at  7;  of  the  Crazy  Dogs,  whom  he  had  joined  at  20;  of  the  Half- 
shaved  Heads,  whom  he  had  joined  at  27;  and  of  the  Dogs,  whom  he  had  joined  at 
about  45  (p.  234). 

This  particular  case  cannot  of  course  be  regarded  as  normal,  but  it  ill  us* 
trates  admirably  the  native  point  of  view.  Further  it  should  be  noted, 
that  while  simidtaneous  affiliation  with  many  dances  was  abnormal,  simul- 
taneous connection  with  two  of  them  was  a  frequent  and  necessary  feature 
of  the  system.  Men  of  Group  A  holding  a  dance  X  might  acquire  a  new- 
dance  Y  from  an  older  group;  they  would  then  have  two  dances  so  long  as 
a  younger  group  did  not  similarly  purchase  X  from  them.  The  underlying 
principle  is  clear:  a  man  owns  all  complexes  he  has  ever  bought  and  which 
he  has  never  sold. 
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The  Blackfoot  conception  is  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  the  Hidatsa. 
A  man  who  had  acquired  the  Raven  membership  and  never  sold  it  remained 
a  Raven,  even  though  he  had  subsequently  acquired,  sold  and  thereby  lost 
his  association  with  the  higher  Horn  dance  (p.  427). 

The  Arapaho  case  at  first  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  clear  because 
the  membership  is  not  owned  outright  in  the  same  way.  What  a  group 
acquires  by  purchase  here  is  not  an  exclusive  possession  but  a  quantity  of 
ceremonial  knowledge  which  they  share  with  all  their  predecessors.  Hence, 
prospective  buyers  are  not  limited  in  the  choice  of  a  selling  group  but  select 
a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  older  men.  Nevertheless,  this  very  fact 
implies  that  ceremonial  knowledge  once  acquired  is  held  indefinitely, 
regardless  of  age.  The  only  point  that  remains  unsettled  is  whether  the 
"grandfather"  in  receiving  pay  for  his  instruction  thereby  renounces  the 
privilege  of  again  dispensing  such  information,  in  which  case  the  purchase 
feature  would  be  somewhat  more  analogous  to  that  among  the  other  tribes. 
Given  the  Arapaho  scheme,  we  cannot  of  course  expect  to  find  a  single 
group  holding  exclusive  rights  to  several  dances,  for  as  stated  it  does  not 
acquire  such  rights  to  any  single  one  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
find  the  reverse  of  this  condition,  namely,  that  several  distinct  groups  may 
simultaneously  occupy  the  same  ceremonial  status.  It  is  true  that  only 
the  youngest  of  these  groups  is  regarded  as,  say,  the  Crazy  lodge  jmr  excel- 
Imce,  the  others  being  described  as  "Imitation  Crazy  dancers."  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  Crazy  lodge  properly  belongs  to  a  certain  age.  In 
the  first  place,  the  closely  related  Gros  Ventre  have  this  very  feature  as  a 
normal  part  of  their  scheme  without  any  invidious  discrimination  against 
any  of  the  groups  sharing  possession  of  a  certain  dance.  Secondly,  an 
Arapaho  does  not  automatically  belong  to  the  Crazy  lodge  because  his 
age-mates  have  acquired  it;  unless  he  is  present  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy  he  misses  his  chance  and  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  next  lower  group 
(p.  933).  Participation  in  the  acqubition  proceedings  as  against  member- 
ship by  virtue  of  age  is  thus  stressed  even  more  vehemently  by  the  Arapaho 
than  by  the  Hidatsa  (cf.  p.  232).  Here,  as  in  other  elements  of  the  Arapaho 
scheme,  the  suggestion  of  sur\'ivak  from  a  system  of  the  Hidatsa  pattern 
forcibly  obtrudes  itself,  while  evidence  for  a  genuine  age-classification  is  not 
forthcoming.  Against  the  latter  we  may  also  cite  the  limitation  to  seven 
of  the  number  of  participants  in  the  highest  Arapaho  dance  ^  and  the  fact 
that  while  connection  with  the  graded  series  was  a  prerequisite  to  social 
prestige  and  consequently  was  eagerly  embraced,  both  Mooney's  *  and  one 


t  Kroeber.  (b),  207. 
*  Mooney.  (a),  086. 
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of  my  infoimants'  statements  indicate  that  some  individuals  failed  to  enter 
altogether. 

On  the  Gros  Ventre  system,  which  generally  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Arapaho,  our  information  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  yet  it  suffices  for 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  significance  of  the  age  and  purchase  factors. 
The  latter  is,  if  anything,  more  marked  than  among  the  Arapaho  since  the 
novices  not  only  present  gifts  to  the  "grandfathers"  as  payment  for  their 
instruction*  but  also  surrender  their  wives  in  securing  every  society.* 
The  presumption  is  that,  as  among  the  Arapaho,  the  "grandfathers" 
form  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  and  that  ceremonial  knowledge  is  retained 
as  an  asset  in  the  same  way.  That  is  to  say,  the  property  concept  is  really 
very  similar  to  that  found  among  the  Hidatsa.  The  Arapaho  and  Gros 
Ventre  differ  from  the  other  tribes  in  that,  while  sharing  the  feature  of  col* 
lective  purchase,  they  sell  not  collectively,  but  as  individuals.'  The  actual 
performance  of  the  ceremony  with  the  appropriate  insignia  might  appear 
to  distinguish  the  property  rights  of  the  novices  from  those  of  the  older 
groups;  but  since  the  privilege  vanishes  with  the  single  performance  when 
the  new  status  is  attained  among  the  Arapaho  and  is  not  exercised  more 
than  two  or  three  times  by  the  Gros  Ventre,  this  is  really  of  no  moment. 
Actually  the  newly  initiated  Tomahawk  men  possess  nothing  except  the 
name  that  does  not  belong  to  every  one  who  ever  has  been  a  Tomahawk. 
The  case  for  the  Hidatsa  purchase  notion  would  be  perfect  if  we  knew  that 
the  right  to  give  requisite  ceremonial  instructions  was  extinguished  by  a 
single  transfer.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  prop- 
erty concept.  A  man  certainly  possesses  as  a  negotiable  commodity  all 
the  ceremonial  knowledge  he  has  ever  acquired  and  which  he  has  never 
solci;  the  only  question  is  whether  his  property  rights  are  indefeasible  or 
terminate  with  receipt  of  compensation. 

I  must  now  revert  to  a  matter  that  has  already  been  repeatedly  empha- 
sized,—  the  Gros  Ventre  anomaly.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  this 
was  really,  from  the  Arapaho-Gros  Ventre  point  of  view,  the  most  logical 
thing  that  could  develop.  A  group  was  imiformly  stimulated  to  gain  a 
new  status  and  complex  of  ceremonial  privileges  by  conditions  evoking  a 
vow  to  that  effect;  such  conditions  were  naturally  of  irregular  occurrence; 
i^id  the  privileges  were  obtained  not  from  a  definite  but  a  promiscuous 
group  of  predecessors.  What  was  to  prevent  several  distinct  groups  from 
acquiring  and  holding  the  same  status  at  the  same  time?    The  bearing  of 


1  Kroeber,  (a),  264. 
«  ibid..  228. 

>   Individual  relations  are  not,, however,  lacking  in  the  Hidatsa  procedure  as  I  have 
pointed  out  (p.  225  f.). 
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this  phenomenon  on  our  present  problem  is  obvious.  The  independence 
of  the  dances  is  once  more  strikingly  exemplified.  Any  one  such  complex, 
it  appears,  can  be  simultaneously  held  by  several  distinct  age-classes.  It 
might  be  argued  that  inasmuch  as  these  age-classes  are  adjacent,  there  is 
still  some  correlation  of  a  certain  dance  with  a  certain  age.  But  in  the  first 
place  the  particular  dance  which  a  given  age-group  holds  is  obviously  in 
part  a  matter  of  accident  rather  than  of  age.  While  a  young  group  might 
be  excluded  from  holding  the  Dog  complex,  it  does  not  follow  from  ita  age 
whether  it  would  be  the  yoimgest  of  the  Biitaha'V"  or  the  oldest  of  the 
Tomahawk  groups.  Secondly,  and  this  is  a  more  important  consideration, 
the  social  bond  obtains  not  among  those  sharing  the  same  dance  but  only 
in  that  numerically  much  smaller  group  which  jointly  acquired  ownership. 
The  fact  that  age-groups  are  contiguous,  the  fact  that  they  share  the  same 
dance  is  absolutely  without  social  significance;  socially  a  man  is  a  member 
only  of  the  particular  group  with  which  he  acquired  his  status,  all  other 
social  relationships  are  purely  imaginary.  By  an  irony  of  fate  the  Gros 
Ventre  case,  which  yields  the  clearest  instance  of  age-classes,  also  yields 
the  clearest  evidence  that  age-dasses  and  the  correlated  dances  are  distinct 
phenomena. 

The  Gros  Ventre  phenomenon,  indeed,  illuminates  the  whole  problem. 
The  feeling  of  comradeship  due  to  community  of  age  is  not  illusory.  Schurtz 
was  right  in  emphasizing  the  social  importance  of  the  age  factor;  but  he 
erred  in  conceiving  an  age-classification  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  a 
tripartite  division  and  further  in  confounding  dances  as  complexes  of 
certain  activities  and  insignia*  with  age-classes  owning  such  dances. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  the  Plains  area  yields  especially  suggestive 
data  as  to  the  quite  distinct  ways  in  which  the  age  factor  may  enter  into 
societies,  either  in  a  primary  or  a  derivative  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  the  type  of  division  that  looms  so  prominently 
in  Schurtz's  consciousness, —  a  tripartite  division  of  the  male  members  of 
a  community.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  occtu-s  only  among  the  Omaha  and  in  a 
very  weakly  developed  form  there.  In  this  tribe  men  of  mature  age, 
yoimg  men,  and  youths  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  met  separately  for  a 
social  gathering.^  There  were  no  dances  or  songs,  nor  was  any  serious 
function  associated  with  these  divisions;  instead  of  forming  the  fundamental 
social  grouping,  these  "feasting  societies"  are  absolutely  insignificant  in 
tribal  life  as  compared  with  other  organizations.  The  Omaha  furnish 
another  interesting  case,  already  referred  to  (p.  887  f.),  of  genuine  age- 
societies  in  their  Mandan  and  Tokala  dancers.    The  former  were  mature 
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and  old  men,  the  latter  were  boys.  It  is  extremely  suggestive  to  note  that 
these  organizations  are  known  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Omaha  quite 
recently,  and  that  the  age  element  is  either  lacking  or  imperfectly  developed 
among  the  tribes  which  transmitted  these  organizations  to  the  Omaha. 
In  other  words,  that  tendency  which  Schmtz  ascribes  to  the  very  earliest 
period  enters  into  association  with  certain  societies  secondarily  in  the  most 
recent  times. 

Secondly,  we  may  note  age^lasses  'w^ere  nevertheless  the  tribe  as  a 
whole  is  not  graded  by  age.  The  most  striking  illustration  are  the  boys' 
groups  imitating  the  adult  members  of  ungraded  series.  Thus,  the  Kioiiva 
Rabbits  embraced  all  the  young  boys  in  the  tribe  (pp.  842,  S44),  and  the 
Crow  Hammers  formed  a  similar  organization  (p.  188).  However,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  (p.  915),  the  ultimate  psychological  interpretation  of  these  phe- 
nomena is  complicated  by  historical  considerations.  It  may  be  that  the 
Kiowa,  Oglala  and  Crow  boys'  societies  are  what  they  appear  to  be,  viz., 
independent  imitations  of  men's  organizations  by  boys.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  all  be  historically  connected  and  their  ultimate  prototype  may  be 
a  boys'  society  in  a  graded  series.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  attach 
considerable  theoretical  importance  to  the  tendency  of  boys  to  mimic  their 
elders'  performances. 

In  suggesting  that  a  single  age-class  associated  with  an  ungraded  series 
may  be  an  age-class  simply  because  it  is  patterned  on  that  of  another  tribe 
I  have  recognized  another  cause  for  the  observed  age-groupings,  which  of 
course  is  not  limited  in  activity  to  the  youngest  part  of  the  community. 
We  can  easily  understand  why  the  Oglala  Chiefs  and  the  Crow  Dogs  should 
be  composed  mainly  of  old  men  if  they  were  derived  from  Hidatsa  or  Man- 
dan  equivalents  of  high  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  two  points  should  be 
noted  here.  In  the  first  place,  such  societies  (except  in  the  hypothetical 
case  of  the  boys)  rarely,  perhaps  never,  correspond  to  genuine  age-classes; 
that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  embrace  all  the  men  of  a  certain  age.  Secondly, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  tribal  pattern  (of  which,  indeed,  the  phenome- 
non just  mentioned  is  only  a  special  illustration),  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  the  age  element  to  be  completely  effaced.  I  have  pointed  this  out  in 
connection  with  the  Crow  Big  Dog  society  (p.  155) ;  it  can  be  shown  equally 
clearly  for  the  Oglala  Miwatani  (p.  42). 

As  a  fourth  type  we  may  cite  the  societies  in  which  the  age  factor  ap- 
pears because  of  some  other  selective  qualification.  Thus  the  Assiniboine 
usually  only  solicited  men  of  wealth  to  join  the  Fox  dance  and  since  young 
men  were  poor  they  were  barred  from  membership.^    Similarly  the  Oglala 
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only  admitted  men  of  distinction  to  their  Chiefs'  organization  (p.  38).  Very 
old  men  could  hardly  be  exi)ected  to  show  that  recklessness  characteristic 
of  the  Kiowa  Dogs  (p.  S4S),  nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  that  the  Oglala 
societies  on  wnich  police  duties  devolved  were  composed  of  able-bodied 
warriors  (p.  13).  Here  we  must  note  again  that  generally  no  genuine  age- 
class  results;  members  of  an  organization  may  be  approximate  coevals 
but  many  of  their  age-mates  are  sprinkled  through  other  societies.  The 
age  factor,  in  short,  is  not  the  principle  of  organization  but  a  by-product. 

A  curious  feature,  for  which  parallels  seem  lacking,  occurs  among  the 
C.T0W.  The  tripartite  organization  appears,  but  not  as  a  fundamental 
grouping  of  Crow  males.  It  is  rather  a  secondary  division  within  an  organi- 
zation, most  clearly  represented  in  the  Fox  society,  where  boys,  men,  and 
older  men  formed  distinct  groups  (p.  156).  That  is  to  say,  in  the  Crow 
tribe  there  was  no  union  of  individuals  on  the  basis  of  age,  but  within  a 
particular  society  members  became  grouped  in  this  fashion. 

Finally  we  have  the  type  of  age-classes  exemplified  in  the  five  graded 
series.  In  order  to  understand  their  nature  and  especially  their  independ- 
ence of  the  dances  we  had  better  consider  once  more  the  Gros  Ventre  case. 
Here  the  age-classes  are  sharply  set  off  against  one  another  not  by  the 
ceremonial  status  they  have  attained,  which  may  be  shared  by  three  or 
four  of  them,  but  by  a  distinct  name  not  connected  with  the  dance  at  all 
and  preserved  throughout  the  existence  of  the  group.  Dances  were  per- 
formed not  jointly  by  all  or  several  of  the  groups  that  had  attained  to  the 
proper  status  but  by  each  group  separately.  When  one  of  the  groups  had 
passed  through  all  the  dances  in  the  series,  "  the  surviving  old  men  grouped 
together  the  available  young  men  in  the  tribe,  and  formed  them  into  a  new 
company  of  the  same  name."  ^ 

Now  the  fact  that  several  groups  are  associated  with  the  same  dance  is 
of  the  highest  importance  inasmuch  as  it  gives  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
independence  of  the  two  distinct  elements  in  the  observed  phenomena, — 
the  series  of  age-classes  and  the  series  of'  dances.  However,  the  same 
conclusion  is  inevitable  from  a  consideration  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa 
schemes,  in  which  the  number  of  classes  and  dances  coincides.  The  main 
difference  between  the  Mandan-Hidatsa  and  the  Gros  Ventre  condition, 
apart  from  the  relative  number  of  groups  and  dances,  lies  in  the  name- 
lessness  of  the  Village  groups.  The  whole  system,  however,  is  built  up  on 
the  individuality  of  these  unnamed  classes.  We  have  seen  that  several 
dances  could  be  held  by  the  same  age-classes  but  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  have  one  SLgt-class  merge  in  another.    When  an  Hidatsa  age-class 
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had  sold  the  Lumpwood  privfleges,  it  stood  for  the  time  b^g  withoat 
ceremonial  status  but  it  did  not  therefore  cease  to  exist  or  lose  its  identity. 
Given  the  system,  this  was  indeed  impossible.  Wedged  in  between  the 
new  Lumpwoods  and  the  next  higher  class  they  remained  a  mut  by  exclusion, 
a  unity  moreover,  that  could  become  ceremonially  active  by  a  new  purchase. 
Indeed,  the  existence  of  the  "friendly"  groups  (p.  229  ff.)  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  age-dasses  were  the  essential  groups.  There  was  no  such 
relationship  between  the  dances  as  such.  Suppose  that  a  Class  A  had 
acquired  dance  1  with  the  aid  of  Class  C  holding  dance  3.  If,  later,  C 
purchased  dance  4,  A  would  furnish  assistance  and  in  turn  C  would  hdp  A 
in  buying  whatever  membership  it  was  able  to  purchase  at  the  time. 

Age-classification  is  not  only  present  among  the  five  tribes  with  graded 
systems  but  gives  rise  to  the  only  social  units  existing  there  in  connection 
with  these  systems.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  age-groups 
are  independent  of  the  dances  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  reverse  is  true. 
For  what  after  all  constitutes  an  age-group,  what  calls  it  into  being  as  an 
organization  among  the  Plains  tribes,  if  not  the  possibility  of  jointly  buying 
the  first  dance?  This  is,  indeed,  the  only  way  of  forming  a  group  here^ust 
as  circumcision  within  a  definite  period  is  the  only  means  of  integrating 
the  Masai  classes.  In  both  cases,  the  method  of  forming  the  classes  is 
emphatically  not  a  division  of  the  entire  tribe  into  rough  age-groups  on  the 
principle  of  the  tripartite  organization  but  a  union  of  a  particular  group, 
regardless  of  any  others,  solely  because  of  simultaneous  participation  in  the 
same  social  experience.  This  experience,  then,  is  the  fundamental  thing 
and  the  five  tribes  have  age-classes  because  they  have  societies  which  can 
be  jointly  entered.  One  dance  in  the  tribe  would  suffice  to  form  a  perma- 
nent basis  of  organization.  In  such  a  case  the  majority  of  the  age-dasses 
would  be  without  a  dance  but  might  remain  permanent  unions  simply 
through  the  fact  of  former  joint  membership,  just  as  among  the  Masai  the 
fact  of  joint  initiation  establishes  a  lasting  bond  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  any 
later  sodal  experience  corresponding  to  the  higher  dances  in  the  graded 
series. 

The  fact  with  which  every  theory  of  the  age-societies  has  to  reckon  is 
that  in  tribes  where  the  actual  age  of  individuals  is  not  known  there  is 
nevertheless  a  rather  minute  gradation  by  age.  There  is,  we  must  insist, 
'  no  organization  of  old  men  or  middle-aged  men  as  such:  the  Dog  lodge  of 
the  Arapaho  is  as  decidedly  differentiated  from  the  Crazy  lodge  as  it  is 
from  the  Tomahawks.  What  is  the  significance  of  this  r^nement?  The 
mystery  vanishes  in  the  light  of  the  observed  collective  acquisition  by  boys 
of  a  particular  dance.  Let  us  assume  a  single  sodety  of  adults,  which  in 
accordance  with  aboriginal  notions  in  this  area  could  be  entered  by  purchase. 
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Even  in  this  first  stage  of  a  graded  series  the  collective  feature  may  be  pres- 
ent. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  likely  that  in  such  a  case  what  we  know  to  have 
taken  place  in  recent  times  in  the  Grass  dance  would  have  happened,  that 
is  to  say,  all  adults  would  seek  admission  to  maintain  their  social  prestige. 
If  the  society  in  question  was  obtained  from  a  foreign  tribe  (n  permissible 
hypothesis,  since  we  are  dealing  only  with  the  origin  of  Qtaded  societies  not 
of  societies  generally),  the  collective  purchase  might  enter  as  a  feature 
from  the  very  start  at  the  time  of  a  fri^dly  visit  (cf.  p.  201).  Thus  we 
should  have  a  single  organi2ation  to  which  all  or  most  adult  men  belonged. 
Now  the  boys  old  enough  to  understand  and  imitate  their  elders'  activities 
would  form  an  age-dass  with  a  range  of,  say,  from  ten  to  sixteen.  All  that 
was  then  required  was  for  this  natural  group  to  acquire  the  adult  men's 
dance  in  the  familiar  manner  and  to  sell  it  later  to  the  next  younger  group 
of  boys,  and  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  elaboration  of  the  system 
would  have  been  set  in  motion.  With  the  popularity  of  this  type  of  dance 
established,  some  one  of  the  adult  men  who  had  abdicated  their  property 
rights  by  sale  would  be  sure  to  found  a  new  complex  with  similar  charac- 
teristics,, or  such  a  new  dance  might  be  derived  from  an  alien  source.  It 
would  thus  constitute  a  higher  degree  which  the  younger  class  would  in 
turn  desire  to  attain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boys  mimicking  their  elders 
might  themselves  exact  payment  from  yoimger  boys  for  instruction  in 
their  activities  and  thus  an  unorganized  boys'  imitation  would  acquire 
more  definite  status  and  enlarge  the  series  at  the  lower  end.  This  view 
seems  to  account  for  all  the  observed  phenomena  in  the  simplest  way. 

While  apparently  eliminating  the  age  factor,  we  have  thus  fully  vindi- 
cated its  social  significance.  It  bears  no  functional  relation  to  the  cere- 
monial complexes  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  bond  of  union  which  forms 
groups  and  renders  them  permanent  through  a  collective  initial  experience 
in  tribal  society.  Of  the  two  factors  between  which  we  have  to  strike  the 
balance,  age  determines  membership  in  a  group,  purchase  the  acquisition 
of  particular  activities  and  functions  by  the  group.  It  is  the  age  bond  that 
makes  the  purchase  collective,  atid  thrbugh  the  collective  character  of  the 
transaction  the  complexes  acquire  an  age  character  that  is  purely  secondary, 
though  the  undisturbed  association  of  a  certain  complex  with  a  young  or 
old  group  might  color  the  natives'  subjective  attitude  ^d  make  them 
regard  the  complex  as  properly  or  at  least  preferentially  a  yoimg  or  an  old 
men's  society  (p.  234). 

With  regard  to  the  predominance  of  the  purchase  factor  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  dance  some  qualifications  must  be  made.  The  most  important 
one  has  already  been  cited, —  the  collective  nature  of  the  transaction. 
Exclusive  emphasis  on  purchase,  would,  of  course,  mean  individual  trans- 
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actions  and  would  lead  to  a  condition  like  that  in  the  Melanesian  9ukwc. 
But  among  the  Plains  Indians,  in  spite  of  a  few  anomalies  such  as  the  pres> 
ence  of  jimior  members  in  the  highest  organizations  and  of  old  men  in  the 
lowest,  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  not  indeed  that  all  members  should 
be  of  a  particular  age  but  that  all  should  be  age-mates.  Here  an  interesting 
tribal  dijfference  must  be  noted.  Strongly  as  the  Blackfoot  and  Village 
tribes  stress  the  purchase  factor,  the  age  bond,  or  perhaps  we  had  better 
say  the  feeling  of  comradeship  engendered  by  the  practical  working  out  of 
the  system,  is  so  powerful  as  in  some  measure  to  override  the  other  in  some 
instances.  A  Piegan  who  had  acquired  a  higher  rank  than  his  age-cla&s 
felt  compelled  to  buy  it  a  second  time  in  their  company  (p.  428).  On  the 
other  hand,  an  Hidatsa  who  for  some  reason  had  not  participated  in  the 
collective  purchase  of  the  Stone  Hammer  dance  by  his  group  nevertheless 
joined  his  comrades  in  their  activities  and  even  sold  out  with  them,  though 
he  never  quite  felt  that  he  had  full  property  rights  (p.  232).  The  Arapaho, 
however,  view  the  matter  differently.  Although  the  normal  thing  is  for 
age-mates  to  acquire  status  collectively,  a  man  who  for  any  reason  what- 
soever does  not  take  part  in  a  ceremony  with  his  comrades  cannot  advance 
with  his  proper  class  but  must  go  through  the  performance  with  the  next 
younger  group  whenever  they  are  ready  for  it.  The  Arapaho,  then,  insist 
on  the  dances  being  performed  by  every  individual  in  a  fixed  order  and  iii 
this  respect  lay  less  emphasis  on  age-group  solidarity.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  here  still  another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Blackfoot  and 
Village  tribes  as  opposed  to  the  Arapaho. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  realize  clearly  the  relation  of  the  Plains 
Indian  "age^ocieties"  to  the  African  and  Oceanian  parallels  considered 
in  the  foregoing  sections.  In  order  to  make  this  comparison  profitable,  we 
must  continue  to  resolve  the  Plains  Indian  phenomena  into  their  two  con- 
stituents, the  age-classes  and  the  dances  held  by  them. 

The  Plains  Indian  age-classes  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  the 
Masai  inasmuch  as  in  both  cases  each  class  originates  by  having  a  group 
of  approximate  age-mates  become  definitely  and  permanently  organized 
through  an  initial  social  experience  in  which  they  all  participate.  The 
possession  of  class  names  independent  of  societies  makes  the  resemblance 
of  the  Gros  Ventre  to  those  of  the  Masai  especially  striking.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  social  experiences  involved  are  utterly  different,  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  formal  analogy  rather  than  of  substantial  homolog\\ 
In  the  Melanesian  sukwe  genuine  age-classss  do  not  occur.  The  age  ele- 
ment enters  only  derivatively  and  partially  inasmuch  as  the  highest  ranks 
will  usually  be  composed  exclusively  or  largely  of  old  men  owing  to  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.    The  bulk  of  the  population,  however,  never 
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advance  beyond  the  middle  of  the  series.  The  individual  mode  of  entrance 
to  any  of  the  grades  eliminated  a  genuine  age  grouping. 

The  Plains  Indian  dances  may  be  regarded  from  at  least  two  distinct 
an^es,  as  a  series  of  degrees  and  as  mutually  independent  complexes  of 
insignia,  ceremonial  activities,  social  functions,  etc. 

The  Masai,  as  already  explained,  have  at  bottom  only  one  degree, — 
that  attained  by  undergoing  initiation.  At  most  we  might  recognize  the 
apprentice  condition  as  a  distinct  step  from  warriorhood,  but  it  is  so  clearly 
transitional  and  preparatory  to  the  latter  that  from  a  wider  comparative 
point  of  view  a  separation  of  the  two  seems  artificial.  The  classes  that 
have  graduated  from  the  status  of  a  warrior  have  no  further  social  promotion 
before  them;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  class  overtaking  or  superseding 
another  after  the  members  have  married.  The  difference  from  the  American 
situation  is  thus  fundamental.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Melanesian  analogy 
is  much  stronger.  The  sukwe  has  a  considerable  number  of  degrees,  often 
greater  than  that  of  the  Indian  societies,  and  arranged  in  definite  order. 
There  is  thus  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  gradual  change  of  affilia- 
tion from  a  lower  to  a  higher  unit  in  the  series.  The  resemblance  is  never- 
theless purely  external.  Not  only  is  attainment  to  a  certain  rank  an  indi- 
vidual affair  in  Melanesia  but  the  point  of  view  involved  in  promotion  is  a 
wholly  different  one.  The  novice  does  not  displace  a  predecessor  as  the 
Hidatsa  buyers  supersede  the  sellers;  he  simply  joins  the  ranks  of  a  certain 
grade.  This  is  of  course  also  different  from  the  Arapaho  practice,  in  which 
the  displacement  feature  is  indeed  obscured,  but  where  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  becoming  a  member  of  the  same  group  with  one's  predecessors. 
Accentuation  of  the  economic  factor  in  promotion  forms  a  noteworthy 
analogy,  especially  when  contrasted  with  its  absence  among  the  Masai. 
Nevertheless,  tlie  stressing  of  the  collective  mode  of  purchase  in  the  Plains 
gives  an  entirely  different  character  to  the  two  groups  of  phenomena.  In 
the  stikwe  each  grade  has  an  absolute  rank  but  through  the  omnipotence  of 
the  pecuniary  factor  it  is  possible  to  skip  grades.  Theoretically,  a  boy 
might  enter  directly  into  the  highest  grade,  though  practically  the  thing 
cannot  be  done  and  the  secondary  psychological  attitude  of  the  natives 
towards  so  unusual  a  procedure  would  doubtless  be  an  additional  hindrance 
to  the  very  attempt.  The  dances  have  a  fixed  rank  only  among  the 
Arapaho,  and  there  we  have  found  that  unlike  the  Banks  Islands  series 
the  order  of  progress  is  likewise  rigidly  determined.  Among  the  Village 
tribes,  collective  skipping  is  possible  and  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
the  dances  as  such  have  no  absolute  rank  (cf.  p.  283). 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  distinctive  traits  of  the  American 
phenomenon.  Each  society  is  very  largely  an  independent  unit,  a  law 
imto  itself.    This  fact  is  expressed  externally  in  the  separation  of  the  lodges 
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as  against  the  occupation  by  different  degrees  of  the  same  men's  house  in 
Melanesia.  Among  the  Hidatsa,  Mandan,  and  Blackfoot  it  finds  further 
expression  in  the  purchase  transaction,  which  is  solely  the  concern  of  the 
two  negotiating  classes.  When  the  Pigeons  acquire  the  Mosquito  member- 
ship, this  is  business  that  does  not  in  the  least  concern  the  Dogs  or  Kit- 
Foxes  or  Bulls.  The  Arapaho  have,  indeed,  a  group  of  old  men  in  general 
supervision  of  ceremonial  life;  nevertheless,  here,  too,  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  status  is  not  the  business  of  the  entire  male  population  but  only  of  the 
directors,  the  "grandfathers,"  dancers,  and  "elder  brothci-s."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Melanesian  conception  does  not  exclude  the  active  partici- 
pation of  all  the  sukwe  members. 

The  independence  mentioned  above  is  of  course  connected  with  the 
mutual  independence  of  the  age-classes.  The  dances  as  such  are  also 
independent  of  one  another  because  each  represents  an  individual  combina- 
tion of  specific  trait3.  We  have  found  that  distinct  complexes  may  be  held 
by  the  same  age-class  as  among  the  Hidatsa  and  that  the  same  complex 
may  be  held  by  different  classes  as  among  the  Gros  Ventre.  But  the 
present  point  is  that  each  such  complex  is  in  native  psychology  a  thing  mi 
generis  and  as  such  not  subordinate  to  any  other  in  the  series.  This  kind 
of  individuality  is  strikingly  lacking  in  Melanesia,  while  among  the  Masai 
the  warrior  society  is  markedly  individualized  but  owing  to  the  absence 
of  all  other  comparable  complexes  plays  a  quite  different  part  in  tribal  life 
from  that  of  the  American  organizations. 

In  this  connection  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  a  matter  already 
touched  on  in  the  descriptive  reports.  Because  the  age-societies  usually 
have  a  set  method  of  procedure  and  distinctive  paraphernalia  it  is  justifiable 
to  apply  the  term  "ceremonial"  to  them.  This  must  not  be  misconstrued, 
however,  into  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  religious  functions.  These, 
doubtless,  differ  not  only  in  different  tribes  but  also  for  different  dances 
in  the  same  series.  The  Arapaho,  who  perform  a  dance  only  as  the  result 
of  a  vow,  have  certainly  stressed  the  sacred  aspect  of  their  series  more  than 
the  Blackfoot  and  Village  tribes.  Nevertheless,  even  among  the  Arapaho 
the  religious  features  of  the  dances  pale  into  insignificance  beside  the  holi- 
ness of  the  tribal  pipe,  while  the  purely  secular  aspects,  military  and  social, 
are  clearly  of  great  importance.  The  case  is  absolutely  clear  among  the 
Village  people,  who  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  exoteric  dance 
activities  and  the  genuinely  sacred  ceremonies  connected  with  medicine 
bundles  (p.  236).  For  them,  at  least,  we  may  say  that  the  age-classes  were 
permanent  social  clubs  ^  which  successively  acquired  temporary  possession 

1  I  eliminate  the  special  purchase  factor  which  Schurtz  associates  with  the  term  since 
of  course  an  Hidataa  belonged  to  his  age- class  automatically  and  purchased  only  the  danct 
priyileges. 
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of    different    complexes   which    might   or    might   not   include  religious 
elements. 

To  revert  to  our  comparison.  The  Melanesian  sukwe  is  integrated  into 
a  unit  by  &  fundamental  principle  of  social  differentiation, —  the  rigid 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  activities  of  men.  In  the  Plains  area  we  find 
that  some  men's  societies  have  female  associates  (pp.  271,  907),  that  men's 
age-classes  have  friendly  relations  with  groups  of  women  who  assist  in  a 
purchase  of  membership  (p.  230),  that  women  participated  in  nightly 
processions  of  the  men's  organizations  (p.  265).  In  short,  the  conception 
of  woman  as  a  social  being  was  utterly  different  from  that  of  Melanesia, 
where  the  tukwe  is  not  only  a  place  for  special  activity  but  for  everyday 
eating  and  sleeping.  A  fleeting  glance  at  the  distribution  of  this  institu- 
tion of  the  men's  house  shows  that  the  atJcwe,  i.  e.  its  graded  form,  is  a 
specialized  type  that  has  developed  within  a  particular  part  of  the  general 
area.^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  gradation,  the  suhve 
thus  has  a  quite  different  meaning,  as  well  as  a  quite  different  history, 
from  those  of  the  age-societies  of  North  America.  The  sukwe  results  from 
the  subdivision  of  a  preexisting  social  unit,  the  organized  males.  The 
graded  series  of  the  Plains  grows  out  of  the  linking  together  and  ranking  of 
originally  distinct  units. 

In  short,  the  wider  historical  problem  suggested  above  (p.  881)  admits 
of  a  very  simple  solution.  The  age-classes  of  the  Plains  Indians  and  those 
of  the  Masai,  though  formally  analogous,  are  conditioned  by  distinct  social 
conditions,  while  parallels  are  lacking  in  Melanesia.  A  series  of  degrees  * 
is  lacking  among  the  Masai,  while  between  the  series  of  Indian  dances  and 
that  of  the  Melanesian  grades  there  is  again  a  merely  formal  similarity, — 
no  more  than  is  involved  in  the  very  presence  of  degrees  at  all.  The 
psychological  motives  underl3dng  the  graded  Plains  Indian  system  and  the 
Melanesian  sukwe  persist  in  their  original  distinctness.  We  are  dealing 
neither  with  diffusion  nor  with  parallel  development,  we  have  not  genuine 
but  false  convergence. 

To  sum  up.  Our  historical  r^um^  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  age- 
societies  of  the  Plains  Indians  are  a  specialized  and  later  development  of  the 
ungraded  military  organizations  of  the  area.  It  remained  to  determine  the 
significance  of  this  specialized  type.  On  this  subject  the  following  points 
may  be  regarded  as  established:  — 

1.  The  age-societies  represent  a  psychologically  as  well  as  an  histori- 
cally complex  phenomenon,  for  the  comprehension  of  which  at  least  three 
factors  must  first  be  isolated,  viz.,  the  age-class,  the  "dance"  corresponding 
to  the  society  complex  of  the  imgraded  series,  and  the  notion  that  dances 
are  purchasable  commodities. 


1  Cf.  Rivera,  ir.  226. 
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2.  The  age-classes  are  really  as  genuine  groupings  on  an  age  basis  as 
can  be  expected  under  primitive  conditions,  and  in  so  far  forth  Schurtz's 
insistence  on  the  importance  of  age  as  a  socializing  force  is  corroborated 
by  our  data. 

3.  However,  the  sociologically  significant  result  appears  that  commu- 
nity of  age  may  find  social  expression  in  very  different  ways.  Among  the 
Plains  Indians  considered  there  is  no  age-division  of  the  entire  community 
according  to  the  tripartite  pattern  or  some  similar  scheme,  but  an  indefinite 
boys'  group  is  welded  into  an  organized  and  life-long  age-class  through  a 
collective  social  experience  and  the  imdergoing  of  the  same  or  an  equivalent 
experience  by  every  successive  boys'  group  establishes  the  rather  elaborate 
system  of  age-classes.  This  is  manifestly  a  very  different  phenomenon 
from  the  tripartite  feasting  scheme  of  the  Omaha  (p.  975)  or  the  tripartite 
subdivision  of  the  Crow  Fox  society  (p.  156).  The  latter  instance  is  sug- 
gestive in  showing  that  the  age  factor  is  not  only  unrestricted  in  its  sphere 
of  influence  but  also  in  point  of  time,  that  it  has  asserted  itself  in  very  recent 
as  well  as  in  ancient  times. 

4.  The  dances  themselves  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  equivalent 
complexes  of  ungraded  series  except  in  the  conception  of  the  five  tribes 
with  graded  series  that  dances  are  purchasable  commodities, —  a  general 
principle  applied  by  these  tribes  to  the  special  case  of  the  military  society 
features. 

5.  The  notion,  on  the  one  hand,  that  boys  form  a  union  of  comrades 
(age-class),  on  the  other,  that  there  is  a  dance  that  can  be  bought  leads  to 
the  basic  practice  of  the  collective  purchase. 

6.  The  only  additional  element  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
observ'ed  institution  is  a  ranking  not  of  the  age-classes,  which  are  auto- 
matically ranged  in  a  series,  but  of  the  dances.  While  we  do  not  know  the 
details  of  this  process,  the  flexibility  in  grade  everywhere  except  among  the 
Arapaho  indicates  that  the  series  represents  merely  a  preferential  and 
conventional  order  for  the  acquisition  of  the  several  dances. 

7.  The  age-societies  as  a  whole  constitute  an  institution  sui  generis. 
While  resemblances,  sometimes  of  an  illuminating  nature,  occur  among  the 
Masai  and  the  Melanesians,  the  essential  diversity  of  these  three  groups 
of  phenomena  is  not  open  to  doubt. 
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Abduction,  of  wives,  Crow  Foxes  and 
Lumpwoods,  157,  16^175;  Crow 
Muddy  Hands  by  Lumpwoods,  186. 

Acting  Dead,  dance,  Iowa,  701-702; 
society,  Iowa,  701,  889. 

Adoption,  absence  of,  in  Mandan  Gun 
society,  340;  child  member,  in  Man- 
dan  White  Buffalo  Cow  society,  349; 
Crow  Hot  dance,  205;  members, 
Mandan  White  Buffalo  Cow  society, 
351;  not  required  in  Mandan  Skunk 
W^omen  society,  325. 

Adultery,  punishment  for,  Iowa,  739; 
Kansa,  771-772;    Ponca,  800-801. 

Afraid  dance,  Wind  River  Shoshone, 
820. 

Age,  Ankara  Black  Mouths,  664;  An- 
kara Hopping  society  members,  672; 
Ankara  Straight  Head  society,  661; 
Arikara  Yoimg  Dogs,  657;  Blackfoot 
society  members,  368,  425,  939;  Blood 
Mosquito  members,  409;  correlation 
with  purchase  feature,  972;  Crow 
Big  Dogs,  176;  Crow  Buffalo  dance 
members,  121;  Crow  Bull  society, 
189;  Crow  Fox  society  members,  156, 
157;  Crow  Hammer  society  members, 
187;  Crow  Muddy  Mouths,  198; 
Crow  Crow-Owners,  199;  distinctions, 
among  societies,  lack  of,  36;  equality, 
of  members  of  Blackfoot  societies,  425; 
Hidatea  Black  Mouths,  274;  Hidatsa 
Buffalo  Bulls,  291;  Hidatsa  Crazy 
Dogs,  280;  Hidatsa  Dogs,  284;  Hidatsa 
Fox  Women,  324;  Hidatsa  Half- 
Shaved  Heads,  273;  Hidatsa  HS'- 
rerS'ka  Vk6,  266;  Hidatsa  Lump- 
woods,  264;  Hidatsa  Notched  Stic^ 
society,  237;  Hidatsa  Stone  Hammers, 
247;  Kiowa  Old  Women  society,  849; 
Kiowa  Q'6'i*tse'iik'o,  848;  Kiowa  Rab- 
bits, 844;  Mandan  Black  Mouths, 
314;  Mandan  Black-Tail  Deer  society, 
320;  Mandan  Crazy  Dog  society,  306; 


Mandan  Crow  society,  309;  Mandan 
Enemy  Women  Society,  327;  Mandan 
Goose  society,  330;  Mandan  Kit-Fox 
members,  300;  Masai,  relation  to 
generation,  957,  958;  North  Black- 
foot Prairie-Chickens,  421;  Oglala, 
Chiefs,  38,  40;  Oglala  Crow-Ownera, 
907;  Oglala  Kit-Foxes,  18,  888,  907; 
Oglala  Miwatani,  41,  888;  Oglala  No- 
flight  members,  108,  907;  Piegan  All- 
Brave-Dogs,  925;  Piegan  Brave-Dog 
members,  399;  Piegan  Crow  Water 
society,  436;  and  purchase,  signifi- 
cance among  Gros  Ventre,  974;  quali- 
fications, for  societies,  28,  63;  qualifi- 
cations, in  entering  Blackfoot  socie- 
ties, 368;  qualifications,  no  definite 
for  Oglala  Miwatani,  42;  require- 
ments, for  membership  in  Blackfoot 
societies,  428;  societies  graded  by, 
883;  suggestive  element  in  Oglala 
societies,  904;  system,  lack  of  in 
Pawnee  and  Arikara  societies,  654, 
655;    women  in  Ponca  dances,  791. 

Age-class,  Crow  Hammer  society,  genu- 
ine, 915-916;   Masai  social  unit,  961. 

Age-classes,  in  Crow  Fox  society  groups, 
156-157;  within  Crow  Muddy  Hand 
society,  183;  distinct  phenomena 
from  correlated  dances,  975;  inde- 
pendence of  dances,  977;  Gros  Ventre, 
977;  Masai,  resemblance  to  Plains 
age-groups,  966;  Masai,  959;  mutual 
independence  of,  982;  non-occurrence 
in  Melanesian  sitkioe,  980;  Plains 
Indian,  similarity  to  Masai,  980. 

Age-classification,  among  Masai,  955; 
among  tribes  with  graded  systems, 
978. 

Age-divisions,  minuteness  of  among 
Gros  Ventre,  933;  Nandi,  958. 

Age-grades,  absent  in  Arikara  societies, 
654;  in  Blackfoot  societies,  425; 
Hidatsa  Bulls,   291;    Hidatsa  men's 
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societies,  225,  236;  Hidatsa  military 
societies,  153;  supposed,  of  Crow 
societies,  151-152. 

Ag&-gnided  societies,  origin  of,  with 
Village  tribes,  954. 

Age-grading,  limited  distribution  of, 
953;    scheme,  945. 

Age-group,  Mandan  Crazy  Dog  society, 
306. 

Age-grouping,  basic  characteristic  of 
human  society,  952;  in  men's  socie- 
ties, 6&'66. 

Age-groups,  Gros  Ventre,  correlation 
with  dances,  947,  950-951;  lack  of, 
in  Crow  Big  Dogs,  180;  Masai,  956; 
among  Omaha  societies,  888. 

Age-societies,  among  Blackfoot,  368, 
965;  comparative  table,  930;  among 
Crow,  154;  Hidatsa,  227;  Mandan, 
654;  Mandan  women  grouped  in  four, 
232;  Omaha  Mandan  and  Tokala 
dancers,  887,  975-976;  Plains,  com- 
parative survey,  967-984;  Plains, 
features  common  to  each,  919;  Plains, 
relation  to  African  and  Oceanian 
parallels,  980. 

Akda'cire,  Crow,  158,  176,  938. 

Akicita,  8,  874,  876;  badger  whip 
bearers,  32;  and  the  buffalo  hunt,  133; 
civil  functions  of,  13-14;  concept, 
among  Eastern  Dakota,  132-133; 
Dakota,  12,  67,  875;  defined,  9-10; 
fimctions,  compared  with  blotaunka, 
55;  fimctions,  chief s  society,  38;  funo- 
tions,  Eastern  Dakota,  141-142;  man- 
ner of  selecting  Oglala,  10;  manner  of 
selecting  Sisseton,  132;  Oglala  Big 
Braves  as,  31;  Oglala  Black  Chins  as, 
28;  Oglala  Brave  society  as,  8-9,  25; 
Oglala  Kit-Fox  as,  17;  service, 
Oglala  Miwatani,  41;  service,  Wah- 
peton,  134-135;  societies,  Oglala, 
13-52;  societies,  lack  of  bonds  be- 
tween, 74;  societies,  origin  myth, 
71-73;  societies,  reorganization  of  in 
spring,  45;  societies,  uniformity  in 
details,  63;  Santee,  12;  and  war, 
133-134. 

Akic'ita  itac'ai^,  duties  of,  8,  10. 


Akida,  Kansa,  747;  Kansa,  dutMs  of, 
752-753. 

Ak*isat*e,  term  defined,  910. 

Akita,  Osage,  890. 

Akitdta,  duty,  Oglala  societies  cfaoseo 
for,  908;  functions.  Eastern  Dakota, 
141,  910;  Oglala,  ooirespondence  to 
Pawnee  bundle  societies,  890;  service, 
in  Dakota  societies,  907;  strong  de- 
velopment of  among  Dakota,   910. 

Akwi  Noqai,  Wind  River  Shoshone, 
819-820. 

All-Brave-Dogs,  Northern  Blackfoot, 
423;  Piegan,  382-388,  924-925: 
Piegan,  correspond  to  Gros  Ventre 
Star  lodge,  934,  939. 

All-comrades  societies,  Blackfoot,  365: 
dominating  factor  in  tribal  organisa- 
tion, 370. 

AU  Crazy  Dogs,  Piegan,  924. 

All-Smoking  ceremony,  Blackfoot,  445- 
447. 

Animal,  cults,  OgbJa,  85-91,  95.  860. 
dances,  Iowa,  709-719;  guardians, 
639;  poweis,  demonstrated  by  Pawnee 
medicinemen,  603. 

Animals,  consecration  of.  Pawnee,  640, 
644;  imitated  by  Pawnee  Deer  society, 
605;  imitated  in  Pawnee  One  Horn 
dance,  616;  imitation  of  in  Eastern 
Dakota  dances,  139;  Iowa  gentes 
ancestors,  730;  Skidi  medicinemen 
derive  power  from,  603,  860. 

Arapaho,  system  of  societies,  930-938, 
951;  teach  Pawnee  peyote  ritual,  637. 

Ankara,  Gist  to  receive  ^tobaooo,  31; 
Hidatsa  Hot  dance  purchased  from, 
252;  historical  connection  with  the 
Pawnee,  892;  origin  of  badger  danoe, 
109;  origin  of  sim  danoe,  according  to 
Pawnee,  641;  aystem  of  societies. 
summary  of,  645-678,  894;  transmit- 
ters of  Hot  dance,  894. 

« 

Arrow    brand,    distinctive    of    Masai 

elders'  generation,  957. 
Arrows,   medicine,    carried   by   Piegan 

Catchers,    403;     used    by    Pawoa^ 

Children  of  the  Iruska,  580. 
Assiniboine,  503,  504,  669,  904;  origin 
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of  Blackfoot  dances,  459;  system  of 
societies,  902-912;  Windigokan  de- 
rived from  Bihigi,  504. 

Associates,  female,  in  Cheyenne  societies, 
895,  904;  in  Crow  societies,  190,  895; 
in  Hidatsa  societies,  291,  895;  in 
Mandan  Societies,  317,  895;  in  Oglala 
societies.  14, 25, 32, 34, 61,  904;  junior, 
in  Blackfoot  societies,  291-904;  in 
Hidatsa  societies,  349,  904;  in  Man- 
dan  societies,  291,  904;  in  Oglala 
societies,  65,  904. 

Associations,  shamanistic,  858-^2. 

Backrests,  in  Bihigi  okitcita  tent,  488; 
Plains-Cree  okitcitau  tent,  520. 

Backward  speech,  Cheyenne  Inverted 
Warriors,  899;  Dakota  societies,  914; 
Hidatsa  Dog?,  288, 289;  Kiowa  Q'o*i*- 
tae'flko,  850;  Ponca  heyoka,  789; 
Oglala  heyoka,  114;  Piegan  Brave 
society,  937;  Wind  River  Shoshone 
Yellow  Noses,  815. 

Badges,  Ankara  Buffalo  society,  661; 
Ankara  Goose  society,  676;  Ankara 
River  Snake  society,  676;  Ankara 
Young  Dogs  society,  657;  Pli^ns- 
Cree  okitcitau,  519-520. 

Badger,  dance,  109;  society,  Hidatsa, 
225;  society,  Oglala,  36,  905,  936. 

Badgers,  Oglala,  31-^32. 

Bad-Horns,  Northern  Blackfoot,  423- 
424. 

Bft^kwl'E,  Crow,  function  of,  157. 

Banda  Noqai,  Wind  River  Shoshone, 
818-819. 

Bands,  Ankara,  649;  Biingi,  481;  Co- 
manche, 809;  Eansa,  762;  Pawnee, 
549;  Plain»Oee,  517;  Wahpeton,  136. 

Bannock,  818. 

Banks  Islands,  981. 

Batba'tuB,  custom.  Crow  Lumpwoods, 
167-168,  182. 

Bead-gathering,  Wind  River  Shoshone, 
819. 

Bear-All-Brave-DogB,  Piegan,  384. 

Bear,  braves,  Piegan,  918,  938;  cere- 
monies connected  with,  Plain»-Ojib- 
way,    510;     cult,    88-90;     customs, 


Plain&-Cree,  541-542;  dance,  Ankara, 
666;  dance,  Iowa,  714-715;  dance, 
Plains-Cree,  531-532;  dance,  Ponca, 
792;  dance,  Santee,  121-122;  dance 
Ute,  823-831;  face,  painting,  Piegan 
All-Brave-Dogs,  383-384;  men,  in 
Piegan  societies,  426;  society,  Ankara, 
651,  666;  society,  Pawnee,  604;  song 
dance,  150. 

Bears,  dance  to  obtain  good  will,  532; 
imitated  in  Iowa  bear  dance,  714; 
imitated  by  Piegan  Pigeon  Society, 
375;  Kiowa,  849. 

Beaver,  bundle,  440;  Pawnee  cere- 
monies for,  640. 

Bees,  Northern  Blackfoot,  420-421,  465, 
467,  935,  941. 

Begging  dance,  Blackfoot,  460. 

Belt  men.  Crow  Big  Dogs,  obligations  of, 
176. 

Berdache  cult,  92. 

Berries,  Kiowa,  847. 

Big-braves,   Oglala,   31. 

Big  Dogs,  Crow,  155, 167, 175-183,  976; 
Crow,  police  functions  of,  179,  180; 
dance,  Plains-Cree,  532;  dance, 
Plains-Ojibway,  509. 

Big  Horse,  company,  Comanche,  812; 
society.  Pawnee,  581. 

Biitaha»w«,  922,  927,  935,  971. 

Bird  Egg  dance,  Ankara,  651. 

Black-chins,  Oglala,  28-29. 

Black-covered  pipes.  Blood  Catchers, 
410. 

Black-Dog,  Piegan,  396-397. 

Black  Feet,  Kiowa,  846-847. 

Blackfoot,  52,  82;  societies  and  dance 
associations  of  the,  359-360,  societies, 
listed  by  Maximilian,  365;  system, 
931,  938-942. 

Black  Heads  society.  Pawnee,  577-578. 

Black  Mouth,  societies,  Hidatsa,  274, 
927;  Mandan,  299,  312,  927;  society, 
909;  origin  of,  945. 

Black  Mouths,  Ankara,  654,  663-664; 
Hidatsa,  274-280;  Hidatsa,  poUce 
functions,  277;  Mandan,  312-315, 
police  organization  of  Village  tribes, 
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Black-fioldien,  Blood,  409. 
BlAck-tafl-<leer  colt,  O^lala,  90;  sodety, 

Mandan,  320-322. 
Black-Tailed    Deer    danoe,    Blackfoot, 

44CM42. 
Blind  Bullii,  Hidattt,  291,  292. 
Bk)od-ck3t  myth,  443. 
Bkiod  doctore,  Pawnee,  606. 
Bkiod  societies,  400-419;  list  of,  365. 
Blotaunka,     Oi^ala,     54-61;     military 

functioiiii  of,  13,  55. 
Bone  dance,  Iowa,  703. 
Bone  shooting  dance,  Iowa,  717-718. 
Bonnet,   bearers,   Oglala   wic'iska,   34; 

"boss  rib,"  Piegan  bull  society,  406; 

braves,  O^ala,  25-26;    men,  Ogjala 

Black-chins,  29;   Piegan  BtiU  society, 

405. 
BonneU,B]ackfootMa't<^,432;  Blood, 

Horns,  417;    Oglala  Miwatani,  46. 
Booths,  Pawnee  medicinemen,  602. 
Bouncing  dance,  Iowa,  703-704. 
Bowl  and  dice  game,  Kansa,  774. 
Bow-spears,  Hidatsa,  Half-shaved  Heads, 

273;  Lumpwoods,  263. 
Bowstring  Warriors,  Cheyenne,  899-901. 
Bowstring  society,  Northern  Cheyenne, 

894. 
Boy-braves,  Oglala,  28. 
Boys'  societies,  976. 
Brave-chiefs,  Oglala,  25. 
Brave-Dogs,  Piegan,  365,  369,  397-399, 

916,  940. 
Brave    Heart    dance,    identified    with 

Napecni,  107. 
Brave  Men's  society,  Mandan,  314. 
Brave  Raven  society,  Fawnee,  573-576. 
Brave  society,  Iowa,  889;  Oglala,  8-9. 
Bravery   obligations,    Hidatsa   Kit-Fox 

society,  258;  Iowa  and  Oglala  Tokala, 

886;   Mandan  Crazy  Dogs,  306,  943; 

Masai,  960. 
Braves,  ceremonies,  Oglala,  26;    dance, 

700-701;  Iowa,  684;  Northern  Black- 
.  foot,  424;  Oglala,  25-29,  908;  Pawnee, 

as  police,  657;    Piegan,  377-382,  939; 
.  Ponca,   794. 
Buffalo  Bulls,  Cheyeiu)Qi.895;   Hidatsa, 

291-293. 


Buffafe  calling  cenmaay,  Azikaim.  6Ti>- 
676,  896;   Mandan  and  Hidatoa.  S^. 
347;   Pawnee,  639;   F1ains^>ee,  S^y- 
527;  widespread  Plains  feature,  996. 

Buffak),    ckise   aasociation   of   Hida^Lss. 
Lompwood  with,  260;   cunnpcUop  • 
Raven  sodety  with,  2M;  cult,  OglAli. 
91-«. 

Buffak)  dance,  AasinibQine,  906i,  9l>:i. 
911;  Blackfoot  Ma'toki,  430;  O^ 
mancfae,  810;  Eastern  Dakota,  119- 
121;  Iowa,  709-713;  Kiown,  SoiJ. 
Mandan  and  Hidataa,  347;  Oi^lnla. 
37;  Plains-Cree,  530-531;  Plains 
Ojibway,  507;  Ponca,  792;  Sisetoc 
140;  survival  of  the  Bull  society. 
Oglala,  36. 

Buffalo,  dancing  in  imitation  of,  Pieicaii 
Front-tails,  389;  doctors.  Pawnee. 
604-605;  gens.  Iowa,  685;  hervj. 
represented  by  Wliite  Buffalo  Cow 
society,  350. 

Buffalo  hunt,  Ankara,  649;  Arikam 
Black  Mouths,  664;  aasociation  <>f 
akicita  with,  Oglala,  13-14;  Bunsr- 
okitcita,  494-499;  Comanche,  SIJ: 
Hidatj^a  Black  Mouths,  police  func- 
tions at,  278-279;  before  Hidat^^ 
Crazy  Dog  dance,  282;  Hidatsa 
Lumpwoods,  260;  imitation,  by  Plains- 
Cree  WetigokanHk,  529;  Pawme**. 
557;  Pawnee  Crow  Lance  society.  573 . 
Pawnee  Red  Lance  society,  police  in. 
570;  Plains-Cree,  523-529;  Plains- 
Ojibway  okitcita  functions  in,  4^- 
499;  police  duties  of  Blackfoot  so- 
cieties, 370;  police  duties  in  connec- 
tion with,  910;  regulation  of  by  Kansa. 
746-747;  regulation  of  by  Kiowa 
soldiers,  841;  regulation  by  Mandan 
Soldiers,  313;  Skidi,  554-555;  s>- 
cieties  selected  for  police  duties,  55*^: 
tribal,  Biingi,  494-499;  Wahpeton, 
134r-135;  tribal,  Ponca,  795-797: 
widely  distribi)ted  system  of  policing, 
876;  Wind  River  Shoshone,  814. 

Buffalo,  imitation  of,  in  buffalo  calling 
ceremony,  Arikara,  675;  imitation  i.f. 
Crow  Bull  society,  190;   imitated  h\ 
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Blackfoot  Ma'toki,  432;  imitated  in 
Eastern  Dakota  Buffalo  dance,  120; 
imitated  in  Plains-Cree  Buffalo  dance, 
530;  impersonation  of,  906 j  in  Kit- 
Fox  ritual,  Piegan,  418;  Lumpwood 
songs  to  entice,  260,  924;  luring  of,  in 
White  Buffalo  Cow  ceremony,  351; 
method  of  hunting,  130,  131,  132; 
origin  of  Eastern  Dakota  Owl  Feather 
dance,  110;  origin  of  Fire-walker's 
dance,  125;  origin  of  Iowa  Buffalo 
dance,  710;  society,  Arikara,  661-662; 
Tail  dance,  Iowa,  713-714;  woman's 
organization  connected  with,  919. 

Bull,  dance,  Crow,  191,  915;  Mandan, 
317,  914;  organization,  888;  society, 
896,  947;  society,  analogy  of  chiefs 
society  to,  36;  society.  Crow,  189-191, 
904;  society.  Crow  and  EUdatsa, 
similarity  between,  913-&14,  society, 
identity  of  Mandan  and  Hidatsa, 
927-928;  society,  Mandan,  315-317; 
society,  Piegan,  404r408,  928;  songs, 
Blackfoot,  38;  women,  Mandan  so- 
ciety, 317.  > 

Bulls,  905,  970;  Arikara,  906;  oldest 
Blackfoot  society,  368;  Piegan,  941; 
Village  origin  of,  946. 

Bundle,  Chaui,  573;  scheme.  Pawnee, 
549-556,  642;  societies,  Pawnee,  558- 
560,  656;  Pitahauirata,  569,  577. 

Bundles,  gens  war,  Kansa,  747-752; 
importance  of  among  Pawnee,  643; 
medicine,  ceremonies  connected  with, 
236,  982;  miniature,  Blackfoot  grass 
dance  members,  456;  position  in 
Skidi  four-pole  ceremony,  552;  sacred. 
Pawnee  societies  derive  authority 
from,  890;  Skidi  villages,  550. 

Biingi,  447^78. 

BQ'ptsa,  emblems  of  the  Hammer  so- 
ciety, 186-187. 

Burial,  Crow,  180;  Kansa,  772-773; 
Ponca,  801. 

Calumet  dance,  Iowa,  706-709;   Kansa, 

759-760;    Ponca,  789. 
Camp  circle,   Bilngi,  482,  490;    Iowa, 

685;    joint,    Biingi   and   Cree,    487; 


Kansa,  747;  organization,  akicita 
found  with,  875;  Pawnee,  639;  place 
of  Blood  Black-Soldiers  in,  409;  place 
of  Oglala  societies  in,  18,  26;  Ponca, 
796;  position  of  Oglala  Braves  in,  27; 
position  of  Blood  Horns  in,  418;  posi- 
tion of  North  Blackfoot  Bees  in,  421; 
tribal,  Plains-Cree,  518. 

Camp  organization,  B<!Uigi,  481-499; 
Plains-Oree,  517-528. 

Candidates,  initiation  of  Oglala  Kit-Fox, 
20. 

Can  Hel'dcka,  785. 

Cannibal,  cult,  Plains-Ojibway,  600- 
505;  dancers,  Biingi,  500-501. 

Cante  tinza,  25,  78,  107,  903;  relation 
to  Napesni,  31;  songs  in  No-flight 
ritual,  29. 

Captives,  treatment  of,  by  Pawnee,  59^ 
599. 

Catchers,  Blood,  410;  Piegan,  402-404, 
927;   pipe,  transfer  of,  403-404. 

Ceremonial,  functions,  primary  in  Black- 
foot societies,  370;  life,  Arapaho,  982; 
making  of  scalp  shirt,  Oglala,  40; 
parade,  Oglala  Kit-fox,  18. 

Ceremonies^  bear,  541-542;  Blackfoot 
stick  game,  448—149;  hunting,  Pawnee, 
640;  Iowa  helocka,  694-697;  after 
kiUing  bear,  Plains-Cree,  541-542; 
medicine  societies,  600;  'modem, 
Pawnee,  624-638;  Oglala  akicita 
appointed  for,  10;  Oglala  Braves,  26; 
Oglala  Kit-Fox,  18;  Pawnee  Iruska, 
612-616;  Pawnee  peyote,  637;  Paw- 
nee society  of  Crows,  582;  Piegan 
Crow  Water  society,  437;  Piegan 
Kit-Fox,  400-402;  renewal  of  Pawnee 
Two  Lance  society,  561-567;  return 
of  a  war  party,  688. 

Ceremony,  annual.  White  Buffalo  Cow 

.  society,  350;  Arikara  Hot  dance,  668, 
669;  Blackfoot  All-smoking,  446; 
Blackfoot  Ma'toki,  430-435;  blessing 
fields,  Arikara  Goose  society,  677-678; 
Blood  Horns,  411-417;  buffalo-calling, 
675^76;  cleansing.  River  Women 
society,  343;  courting,  Oglala  Night 
dance,  79;    Crow  Bull  society,   190; 
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daily,  Oglala  Miwataai,  45-46;  death 
of  a  Crow  Lumpwood,  167;  Eastern 
Dakota  heyoka,  115-117;  formal, 
PieganFront-tail8|389;  Gooee  society, 
332,335-336;  GrosVentre,  933;  initia- 
tion, Ankara  Foolish  People,  674; 
Iowa  Bear  dance,  714-715;  Iowa  . 
Bone  Shooting  dance,  717;  Iowa 
Chief's  drum  dance,  721-724;  Iowa 
Mawatani,  699-700;  Iowa  peyote, 
724r-728;  Iowa  pipe  dance,  707-709; 
Iowa  Red  Bean  dance,  719;  Kansa 
calumet  dance,  760;  Kifkahaxki 
Iruska,  628;  modem,  One  Horn  dance, 
Pawnee,  638;  Oglala  Black-Chins,  29; 
Oglak  Blotaunka,  58-59;  Oglala 
chiefs'  regalia,  40;  Oglala  Omaha 
society,  49-50;  Oglala  Sotka,  mourn- 
ing, 33;  Pawnee  bear  society,  604; 
Pawnee  Blood  doctors,  608;  Pawnee 
Buffalo  doctors,  604-605;  Pawnee 
Crow  Lance  society,  573;  Pawnee 
Deer  society,  605,  607;  Pawnee  One 
horn  dance,  619-623;  Pawnee  renewal 
of  lances,  569-560;  Pawnee  twenty- 
day,  601-603;  Piegan  Braves,  379- 
381;  Piegan  Bull  society,  406,  407- 
408;  Piegan  Pigeon  society,  374,  375; 
Piegan  Raven-Bearers,  392;  Pitahaui- 
rata  society  of  Chiefs,  556-557;  Plains- 
Cree  Throwing-Away  dance,  533-534; 
public,  Blood  Horns  at  sun  dance,  410; 
public,  Piegan  Kit-Foxes,  401;  pre- 
liminary, to  Pawnee  buffalo  hunt, 
557;  Raw-Fish-Eaters,  Eastern  Da- 
kota, 123;  related  to  Elk  dance.  East- 
em  Dakota,  117;  Sarsi  grass  dance, 
470-173;  Skidi  {our-pole,  551;  Skidi 
Iruska«  625-627;  smoking  to  the 
great  spirit,  Plains-Cree,  538-540; 
spring,  Crow  Big  Dogs,  176-178; 
Ute  Bear  dance,  827-831;  weeping, 
Plains-Ojibway,  507-508;  warpath, 
Pawnee,  595,  596. 

Charms,  elk  cult,  88;    war,  individual, 
493,   847. 

Chaui,  549;  Two  LAnce  society,  567. 

Cheyenne,  Ankara  influence  on  societies, 
894;    society,  Mandan,  295-296;  so- 


cieties, 898;  system,  individuality  of. 
894-902;  Women  society,  Mandan. 
323,  345-346. 

Chief,  B<lngi,  presides  over  soldiers 
tent,  487;  Biingi,  qualifications  of, 
482;  Iowa,  729;  office  of,  moder:: 
innovation  among  Oglala,  11-12: 
Pawnee,  643;  Ponca,  qualification^ 
for,  798;  tenure  of  office,  £asterti 
Dakota,  137;  war,  Wind  River 
Shoshone,  816. 

Chiefs,  civil,  Iowa,  685;  civil,  Kansa. 
746;  dance,  Iowa,  704;  dnim  dance, 
Iowa,  720-724;  duties  amon^  O^^laU. 
7-8;  hereditary,  Kansa,  746,  762: 
hereditary,  Ponca,  799;  in  Kiaksai 
division,  11;  Kit-Fox  as.  Casters 
Dakota,  106;  Pawnee,  639;  Skidi 
554;  societies,  function  of,  Oglala,  8; 
society,  members  of  Pawnee  Fighting 
Lance  society,  577;  society,  Oglala. 
36,  41,  64,  905,  906;  976;  societT 
Oglala,  origin  of,  7;  lecogniaed  a5 
Blotaunka,  Oglala,  61;    Pawnee   so- 

^  ciety  of,  556-557;  Pitahauirata,  569: 
Ponca,  684;  for  village  bundles,  Skidi, 
556. 

Chieftaincy,  hereditary,  Iowa,  6^: 
manner  of  attaining,  Ponca,  783,  798. 

Children,  training  of,  Iowa,  73^740. 

Chippewa  society,  Arikara,  672-673. 
corresponds  to  White  Earth  dance, 
894. 

Christian  elements,  in  Iowa  peyote  oere^ 
mony,  724-728;  in  modem  oere- 
monies,  869. 

Circiuncision  ceremony,  ag^-groupe  de- 
pendent on  among  Masai,  959;  cere- 
mony, Masai,  955. 

Civil  Government,  Iowa,  685-686. 

Clan  father,  importance  of  relationship 
among  Hidatsa,  226;  selection  at 
purchase  of  societies,  226. 

Clans,  Hidatsa,  228. 

Clowns,  Assiniboine,  similarity  to  Crow. 
529;  Crow,  207-211;  Crow,  per- 
formances of,  207-211;  Ponca,  789. 

Club,  Melanesian,  relation  to  Plains 
Indian  age-societies,  962. 
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'-  1.^      Clube,  Melanesian,  theoretical  interpre- 
i  ^<'  tation  of,  964-966;    New  Hebrides, 

significance  of,  961. 

-  .-  *       Coarse  Hair  Society,  Mandan,  319-320. 
c  -^        Comradeship,  strong  feeling  of,  among 

Piegan,  428,  960. 

-  '^       Comanche,  dances  of  the,  809-812. 
Condolence  dance,  Iowa,  705-706. 
Confession,  sexual  purity,  506-507,  540. 
Contrary  Action,  Ankara  Foolish  People, 

673;  Pawnee,  Children  of  the  Iruska; 
580,  581;  Piegan  Mosquitoes,  377. 
Com,  carried  in  Ankara  Goose  society 
dance,  676;  ceremonial  planting, 
Iowa  buffalo  gens,  685-686;  oere- 
f,  .  monies,  Hidatsa  and  Mandan,  336; 

dance,  33^337;  distributed  in  White 
Buffalo  Cow  society  ceremony,  350; 
offered  in  White  Buffalo  Cow  society 
ceremony,  352-^53;  growth  of,  ob- 
ject of  Goose  society  ceremony,  332; 
sacred  ears,  kept  in  Pawnee  bundles, 
550. 

.\  *    Costume,  in  Ankara  societies  and  dances, 
\';   ;  651-^2;    Ankara  Straight-Head  so- 

ciety,   661;     Ankara    River    Snake 
society,  676;    Ankara  Young  Dogs, 
657,  658;   Blood,  Black-Soldiers,  409; 
-'^    .  Bull    society    dance,    Piegan,    406; 

'^  ^  '.  Biingi    Windigokan,    500;     Catchers 

f  i  ^'  pipe  owner,  410;    Cheyenne  Women 

^^'  society  dance,  345;  Crow  clowns,  207; 

i''-  ^'  heyoka  performers,   116;    individual 

variations,  Hidatsa  Lumpwoods,  261; 
'.  !^'^  Iowa  Mawatani,  699;    Iowa  Tukala, 

::  >  698;    Kiowa  Rabbits,  844;    Mandan 

Old  Dog  society,  319;  Mocking  dance, 
nr  >'-'  129;     North    BUckfoot    Bad-horns, 

M^^-  424;     North    Blackfoot    Bees,    420; 

Oglala  Badgers,  32;    Owl  Headdress 
,^'^'''^'  dance.  Eastern  Dakota,  111;  Pawnee, 

.<.'-  588;     Piegan    Dogs,    395;     Piegan 

>;.  <  Front-tails,  388,  389;  Piegan  Pigeons, 

J^:>  371-373;  Piegan  Raven-Bearers,  392; 

Plains-Cree  Buffalo  dance,  530-531; 
V-  Plains-Cree,  Wetigokanttk,  528;  Ponca 

M|  '/  779;    Ponca  Iskai3ruha,  786;    Ponca 

Mowadani,  787,  Ponca  tattooed 
women,    790;     Ponca   Tokala,    787; 


Raven-Owners,  Eastern  Dakota,  109; 
White  Buffalo  Cow  society,  347,  349. 

Council,  of  band  chiefs,  Biingi,  487; 
Bilngi,  482;  Plains-Cree,  518;  tribal, 
Blackfoot,  370;  tribal,  Skidi,  554. 

Coimcilois,  Oglala,  39. 

Coup,  counted  on  animals,  Oglala,  28, 
903;  counted  by  Oglala  Sotka  lances, 
33-34;  counting  on  animals.  Crow 
Hammer  society,  187;  counting, 
Biingi  women,  486;  counting,  Plains- 
Cree  okitcitau,*  521;  counting,  to 
become  a  B<!Uigi  okitcita,  483;  ooimt- 
ing,  medicine,  in  All-Smoking  cere- 
mony, 445;  striking,  Crow  Foxes  and 
Lumpwoods,  174,  175. 

Coups,  Bilngi  okitcita,  493;  contested, 
Iowa,  735;  insignia  for  counting  worn 
by  Pawnee  society  of  Crows,  582; 
Kansa,  752;  Kit-Fox,  Eastern  Da- 
kota, 106;  unimportance  of,  among 
Pawnee,  640;  and  war  honors,  689- 
691. 

Courting  ceremony,   Oglala,   79. 

Coyote-brave-dogs,  Piegan,  397. 

Coyote,  dance,  106,  129;  dance,  Omaha, 
897;  gives  Iowa  Bouncing  dance 
703-704;  painting,  Oglala  dogs,  54 
painting  Oglala  Omaha  members,  54 
painting,  Blackfoot,  383,  392,  398 
society,  Cheyenne,  897-898. 

Coyotes,  Che3renne,  close  resemblance 
to  Arikara  Foxes,  893-897. 

Crazy  Bull  organisation,  Arikara,  651. 

Crazy-dance  regalia,  Arapaho,  378. 

Crazy-Dancers,  age  of,  971. 

Crazy  Dog,  couple.  Crow,  193, 365, 397, 
940;  society  I  924,  942;  society,  his- 
tory of  among  the  Crow,  148;  society, 
Mandan,  306-309;  society.  Pawnee, 
579-580. 

Crazy  Dogs,  Arikara,  651;  Crow  and 
Blackfoot,  816;  Cheyenne,  894,  942; 
Crow,  191-193,  912,  942;  Hidatsa, 
280-282;  Hidatsa,  derived  from  North- 
em  Cheyenne,  942;  Hidatsa,  identi- 
fied with  Assiniboine  No-flight  society, 
280;  Mandan,  308,  938,  943;  Pawnee, 
597,  942. 
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Crazy-Dogs-Wiahing-to-die,  Crow,  193- 
196,  916,  943. 

Crazy  lodge,  Arapaho,  973;  Gros 
Ventre,  937;  historical  relation  with 
the  Piegan  Brave  Dog  society,  926. 

Crazy  lodges,  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre, 
variations  of  a  single  society,  925. 

Crazy  Wolves,  Ankara,  651. 

Cree,  BCbigi  Big  Dogs  dance  borrowed 
from,  509;  dance,  459;  dance,  Sho- 
shone, 455;  origin  of  North  Black- 
foot  Black-Soldiers,  420;  Prairie- 
Chicken  and  Tea  dances  known  as, 
509. 

Crow,  62,  656,  692;  military  societies 
of  the,  143-218;  origin  of  the  Oglala 
Badgers,  31,  109;  origin  of  Blackfoot 
Grass  dance;  origin  of  Hidatsa  Half- 
Shaved  Heads,  272;  origin  of  Hidatsa 
He'  rero^ka  i*k6, 266;  origin  of  Piegan 
Crow-Water  society,  436,  439,  440; 
system  of  societies,  912-919. 

Crow-belt,  in  grass  dance,  456,  863. 

Crow  dance,  Comanche,  810. 

Crow  Indian  Imitators,  Hidatsa,  266. 

Crow  Lance  society.  Pawnee,  571-573. 

Crow-Owners,  Crow,  199,  889,  913; 
Oglala,  23-25;  Oglala,  correspondence 
to  Sisseton  Raven-Owners,  909. 

Crow  society,  Ankara,  671-672;  Man- 
dan,  309;  Northern  Blackfoot,  423, 
928. 

Crows,  society  of  the.  Pawnee,  581-582. 

Crow- Water  society,  Piegan,  436-440. 

Cult,  associations.  Eastern  and  Western 
Dakota,  911;    Peyote,  Kansa,  758. 

Cults,  animal,  Oglala,  88,  95,  860;  bear, 
Oglala,  88-90;  berdache,  Oglala,  92; 
black-tail  deer,  Oglala,  90;  buffalo, 
Oglala,  91-99;  cannibal,  Plains-Ojib- 
way,  500-505;  dog,  Oglala,  99; 
double-woman,  Oglala,  92-94;  dream, 
Oglala,  81-82,  137;  dream,  Oglala, 
strongly  suggest  Pawnee  fraternities, 
890;  dreaming  pair,  Oglala,  94r-95; 
Eastern  Dakota,  138;  elk,  Oglala,  85, 
88;  heyoka,  Oglala,  82-83;  horse, 
Oglala,  95-98;  mescal,  Oglala,  99; 
mountain  sheep,  Oglala,  95;   peyote. 


694;  rabbit,  Oglala,  95;  wolf,  Oglala* 
90-91;   woman's  medicine,  98-99. 

Cultural  contact,  between  Arapaho  and 
Gros  Ventre,  954. 

Cut-throat  society,  Ankara,  654,  670. 

Dakota,  language,  used  in  Mandan  Kit^ 
Fox  songs,  301;  possible  origin  of 
Crazy  Dogs,  191;  system  of  societies, 
902-912. 

Dali  watci  dance,  Kansa,  758-759. 

Dance,  acting  dead,  Iowa,  701;    Akwi 
Noqai,   Wind   River   Shoshone,   819; 
All-Brave-Dogs,    Piegan,    384,    385, 
387;  associations,  Blackfoot,  451-460; 
Banda  Noqai,  Wind  River  Shoshone, 
818-819;      Bead     Gathering,     Wind 
River  Shoshone,  819;    Bear,  Eastern 
Dakota,  121-122;    Bear,  Ponca,  792 
Bear,  Plains-Cree,  531-^2;  Big  Dogs 
Plains-Cree,  532;    Bear,  Braves,  Pie- 
gan,  379-380;    Bear,   Ute,  823-831 
Black-Soldiers,    Blood,    409;     Black- 
tailed  Deer,  Piegan,  441 ;  Brave  Dogs 
North  Blackfoot,  423;    Brave  Heart 
Eastern  Dakota,  107;    Braves,  Iowa 
700;    Buffalo,  Eastern  Dakota,  119- 
121;    Buffalo,   Plains-Cree,   530-531 
Buffalo,    Plains-Ojibway,    507;     Bull 
society,  Mandan,  315;    Bull  society 
Piegan,    405,    406;     Calumet,    Iowa 
707-709;  Calumet,  Ponca,  789;  Catch- 
ers, Piegan,  404;    ceremonial,  River 
Women     Society,     343;      Cheyenne 
Women    society,    345,    346;     chiefs 
society,  Oglala,  40;  Chippewa  society, 
Arikara,   672;    Coarse  Hair  society, 
Mandan,  319;    collective  acquisition 
by  a  group,  971;    collective  acquisi- 
tion by  boys,  978;  Com,  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa,  336,  337;    correlation  with 
age  in  graded  series,   968;    Coyot«, 
Eastern  Dakota,   129;    Crazy  Dogs, 
Hidatsa,    282;     Crazy   Dog   society. 
Pawnee,    580;     Crow   lance   society, 
Pawnee,  576;   Crow  society,  Arikara, 
671;   Crow  Water  society,  Blackfoot, 
438;  Dali  Watci,  Kansa,  759;  Daw6% 
Sarsi,  469;    Dogs,  Oglala,  54;    Dof^. 
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Liver-Eaters,  Eastern  Dakota,  124- 
125;  Dogs*,  Hidatsa,  290;  Dog  so- 
ciety, Ruptare,  318;  Dogs*  Piegan, 
395;  Dragging-feet,  Oglala,  78;  Drink- 
ing, Oglala,  80;  Elk,  Eastern  Dakota, 
117-118;  Fire,  Iowa,  702-703;  Fire- 
Walkers',  Eastern  Dakota,  125-126; 
Fork-tailed  Ivite,  Iowa,  715;  Foxes, 
Crow,  164;  Front-tails,  Piegan,  389; 
Ghost,  Iowa,  719-720;  Goose  society, 
Ankara,  676;  Grass,  Blackfoot,  452- 
'453;  Gun  society,  340;  Half-Shaved 
Heads,  Mandan,  312;  Helucka  watci, 
Kansa,  755;  Horns,  Blood,  412; 
Horse,  Eastern  Dakota,  122-123; 
Horse,  Oglala,  97;  Horse,  Plains-Cree, 
532;  Hot,  Hidatsa,  253;  house  for 
grass  dance,  451;  iruska,  Skidi,  625- 
627;  Kit-Fox,  Mandan,  302;  Kit-Fox, 
Oglala,  18,  20;  Kit-Fox,  Piegan,  400, 
401;  Knife  Lance  society.  Pawnee, 
578;  Lumpwoods,  Crow,  164;  Mawa- 
tani,  Oglala,  HI;  Mocking,  Eastern 
Dakota,  128-129;  Mosquitoes,  Piegan 
377;  Mosquitoes,  Sarsi,  466-467; 
Muddy  Mouths,  Crow,  197-198; 
Naroya,  Wind  River  Shoshone,  817; 
Night,  Iowa,  704;  Night,  Oglala,  78; 
No-Breeoh-Cloth,  Oglala,  78;  No- 
flight,  Oglala,  29,  30;  No-flight, 
Eastern  Dakota,  107;  Old  Women 
society,  339;  One  iforn,  Pawnee, 
621-622,  623;  Open  End  Tent, 
Plains-Cree,  535-536;  Owl  Feather, 
Eastern  Dakota,  110-112;  Pawnee 
bundle  societies,  558-559;  Peace- 
making Pipe,  Plains-Cree,  537-538; 
Peqowa  Noqan,  Wind  River  Shoshone, 
821;  Pigeons,  Piegan,  373-374,  375; 
Pitcemonoqa,  Wind  River  Shoshone, 
819;  Prairie-chicken,  Oglala,  78; 
Prairie-chicken,  Plains-Cree,  531; 
Raven-Owners,  Eastern  Dakota,  109; 
Round,  Eastern  Dakota,  126-128; 
Round,  Plains-Cree,  532;  Sacred 
Pipestcm,  Plains-Cree,  536-537;  Scalp, 
Blackfoot,  458-159;  Scalp,  Plains- 
Cree,  535;  Shuffling,  Eastern  Dakota, 
130;   Spirits  of  the  Dead,  Blackfoot, 


443-445;  Stone  Hammers^  Hidatsa, 
248;  Tattooed  women's^  Ponca,  791; 
Thunder,  Eastern  Dakota,  117; 
Throwing-away,  Plains-Cree,  533-534; 
Two-women,  Eastern  Dakota,  118- 
119;  Victory,  Oglala,  27,  44,  80; 
Victory,  Enemy  Women's  society, 
Mandan,  327;  Wetigokan,  Plains- 
Cree,  528-529;  White  Buffalo  Cow 
society,  347,  349;  Wic'iska,  Oglala, 
35;  WUd  Carrot,  Oglala,  80;  Windi- 
gokan,  Biingi,  502-503;  Wounded 
Shield-Bearers,  Oglala,  76;  Yellow 
Noses  and  Logs,  Wind  River  Shoshone, 
815-816;  Young  Buffalo,  Arikara, 
663;  Young  Dogs,  Arikara,  658,  659, 
660. 

Dancer,  picketed,  in  Piegan  Dogs  dance, 
395. 

Dances,  Arapaho,  correlation  with  so- 
cieties,  933;    Arapaho  system,   973; 
Arikara,  651-652;    Big  Dogs,  Crow, 
176, 178,  179;  and  ceremonies,  Plains- 
Ojibway,  506-511;  chiefs,  Oglala,  40; 
and    dancing    organizations,    Plains- 
Cree,   530-538;    dependence  of  age- 
groups  upon,  978;    Eastern  Dakota, 
105,  130;   Eastern  Dakota,  classifica- 
tion of,  141;    Eastern  Dakota,  indi- 
vidual property,    138;    Gros  Ventre 
system,   974;    independence   of   age- 
classes  of,  977;   Kansa,  755-760;   list 
of,  Comanche,  809;    Masai  warriors, 
960;    North   Blackfoot   Crows,   423 
North     Blackfoot     Prairi&<]^hickens 
422;     origin    in     visions,     138-139 
originally  ungraded,  grading  of,  971 
Plains,  purchasable  commodities,  968 
rank  of,  among  Village  tribes.  981 
social  and  military,  Iowa,  691;   war, 
Iowa,  691. 

Dancing,  Badgers,  Oglala,  32;  Bad 
Horns,  North  Blackfoot,  424;  Bees, 
North  Blackfoot,  421;  Bouncing 
dance,  Iowa,  704;  Braves,  Oglala,  26; 
Buffalo  Bulls,  Hidatsa,  293;  BuU 
society.  Crow,  189,  190,  191;  Bull 
society,  Mandan,  317;  Catchers  pipe 
ceremony,    Piegan,   403;    Chiefs  so- 
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ciety,  Oglala,  37;  Crazy  Dog  society, 
Mandan,  308;  Crow-Owners^  Oglala, 
25;  Dogs,  Sarsi,  467-468;  Fox 
society,  Crow,  156;  Front-tails,  Pie- 
gan,  389;  Ghost  dance,  Blackfoot, 
445;  Her6cka,  Ponca,  784;  HomSj 
Blood,  418;  Hot  dancers,  Crow,  202. 
203,  204;  house,  grass  dance,  200, 
862;  licaders  Pipe  dance,  Iowa,  705; 
Lumpwoods,  Hidatsa,  266;  Ma'toki, 
Blackfoot,  432;  Mawatani,  Eastern 
Dakota,  111 ;  modes  of,  in  grass  dance, 
455;  Mosquitoes,  Piegan,  377;  Omaha 
members,  Oglala,  54;  organizations, 
Sarsi,  465-474;  Owl  Headdress  dance, 
Eastern  Dakota,  112;  Rabbits,  Kiowa, 
845;  Shepherds,  Kiowa,  845;  socie* 
ties,  classes  of,  Omaha  and  Ponca, 
783;  Tokala,  Ponca,  787;  Turtle 
dance,  Iowa,  717;  Ute  Bear  dance, 
829;  Ute  Squaw  dance,  832;  after  a 
victory,  Oglala,  27;  White  Buffalo 
Cow  society,  347;  Wic'iska,  Oglala, 
35. 

DawO',  Sarsi,  469^70. 

Dead,  spirits  of  the,  dance  for,  443- 
445. 

Deeds,  Pawnee  war,  painted  on  robes, 
640;  recital  of,  by  Kiowa,  845,  846; 
recounting  of,  by  Hidatsa  Little  Dogs, 
270. 

Deer,  capturing,  by  Black-tailed  Deer 
dance  members,  440. 

Deer-Hoof  Rattle  dance,  Ute,  832-833. 

Deer-people  gens,  Kansa,  765. 

Deer  society.  Pawnee,  605-608. 

Deer-women,  dream  of,  93-94. 

Degree,  single,  among  the  Masai,  981. 

Degrees,  in  Melanesian  sukwe,  981. 

Descent,  Biingi,  481;  in  female  line. 
Pawnee,  549, 642;  in  male  line,  Kansa, 
762;  matrilineal.  Pawnee,  655;  matri- 
lineal,  Ankara,  892;  patrilineal,  Iowa. 
731. 

Diffusion,  grass  dance,  451;  modem 
ceremonies,  868-871. 

Distribution,  Pawnee  bundle  societies, 
558,  559. 

Division,  threefold,  importance  of  among 


Masai,   955;    tripartite,   among   the 
Omaha,  975. 

Divisions,  minor,  in  Fox  society,  Crow, 
156-157;  in  Lumpwood  society,  Crow, 
164r-165;  social,  Kansa,  761;  Oglahi, 
7;    Pawnee,  549. 

Divorce,  Iowa,  739;  Kansa,  771-772. 

Djisakid  cult,  Biingi,  505. 

Doctors,  buffalo,  Ponca,  792;  dance, 
Pawnee,  600. 

Dog,  bajsic  unity  of  societies  named  after, 
943-944;  company,  Ute,  823;  cdfaa- 
plex,  origin  of,  969;  cult,  Oglala,  99; 
dance,  Menomini,  504;  dance,  Ute, 
833,  835;  dance,  Wahpeton,  130; 
eaten  by  Crow  Hot  dancers,  204,  205; 
eaten  in  Eastern  Dakota  Bear  dance, 
122;  eaten  in  Grass  dance,  Blackfoot, 
452,  454;  eaten  in  Grass  dance,  Sarsi, 
473;  eaten  by  Skidi  iruska,  629;  feast, 
Iowa  chief's  drum  dance,  723;  feast, 
Sarsi,  473-474;  flesh,  high  ceremonial 
value  attached  to  by  Dakota,  862; 
flesh  served  in  Grass  dance,  864; 
liver  eaten  raw,  125;  meat,  eaten  by 
Skidi  iruska,  6(M3;  Liver-Eaters  dance, 
124-125;  men,  Cheyenne,  898-899; 
society,  diffusion  of,  920-921 ;  society. 
Northern  Plains,  906-920;  society, 
origin  of,  945-946;  societies.  Plains, 
historical  connection  of  Kiowa,  Q*5'i*- 
tsfiflko,  848;  society,  Mandan,  317- 
318;  society,  resemblance  between 
Hidatsa  and  Crow,  914;  society, 
Oglala,  29,  52^54;  society,  Sarsi,  466; 

Do08,  Blackfoot,  916;  Crow,  976;  gen- 
eral discussion  of  distribution,  968— 
970;  Hidatsa,  284-291;  imitated  by 
Ankara  Young  Dogs,  658;  imitated 
by  Piegan  Dogs,  395;  imitated  by  Ute 
Dog  company,  823;  importance  of, 
968-970;  Kiowa,  848;  most  impot^ 
tant  Cheyenne  society,  895;  origin  of 
Oglala,  53-54;  Piegan,  395-397;  pod> 
tion  of  in  Blackfoot  series,  939;  Sani, 
467-468. 

Double-Woman  cult,  Oglala,  92-M. 

Dragging-Feet  dance,  Oglala,  78. 

Drinking  dance,  Oglala,  80. 
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Dream,  cults,  Oglala,  81-90;  cult,  sya- 
tern,  Oglala,  81,  858;  dance,  508,  868; 
dance,  Ojibway,  870;  dance,  Pota- 
watomi,  873;  fasting,  Kansa,  769-770; 
means  of  entering  Bilngi  Windigokan, 
501;  necessary  to  become  a  Plains- 
Cree  okitcitau  scout,  521;  before 
performance  of  Goose  society,  331; 
before  Wetigokan  dance,  Plain8-<3ree, 
52S;  origin,  of  Big  Dogs  dance, 
Plains-Cree,  532;  origin,  of  Buffalo 
dance.  Eastern  Dakota,  119;  origin, 
of  Buffalo  dance,  BClngi,  507;  origin, 
of  Iowa  Night  dance,  704;  origin,  of 
Iowa  societies,  692;  origin,  of  Horse 
dance.  Eastern  Dakota,  122;  origin, 
of  Leader's  Pipe  dance,  Iowa,  705; 
origin,  of  modem  One  Horn  dance, 
Skidi,  638;  origin,  of  Mocking  dance, 
Eastern  Dakota,  129;  origin  of  North 
Blackfoot  Crows,  423;  origin  of 
Pawnee  Crow  Lance  society,  571; 
origin  of  Piegan  Bull  society,  405-406; 
origin  of  Plains-Cree  okitcita  songs, 
520;  origin  of  stick  game  ritual, 
Blackfoot,  447,  449;  obligation  to 
perform  heyoka,  Eastern  Dakota,  114; 
to  make  personal  war  charm,  Bihigi, 
493;  puberty,  Iowa,  740;  White 
Buffalo  Cow  society  initiate,  352. 

Dreaming  pair  cult,  Oglala,  94-95. 

Dreams,  double-woman,  conventional 
form  of,  Oglala,  93;  causes  of  changes 
in  Oglala  Braves,  28;  heyoka,  114; 
origin  of  Plains-Cree  dances,  530; 
wakan,  origin  of  cults,  81;  before  a 
war  party,  B<!Uigi,  490. 

Dreamer's  dance,  Central  Algonkin,  867. 

Drum,  Brave's,  Iowa,  720;  Brave-Dogs, 
Piegan,  398;  chief's  dance,  Iowa, 
720-721;  carriers,  Wic'iska,  Oglala, 
35;  Crows,  North  Blackfoot,  423; 
Grass  dance,  863;  Kit-Fox,  Oglala, 
16;  keeper,  Miwatani,  Oglala,  47; 
Mowadani,  Ponca,  787;  Pawnee  One 
Horn  dance,  617,  620. 

Drummers,  White  Buffalo  Cow  society, 
347. 

Drums,   All-Brave-Doffs,   Piegan,   387; 


Badgers,  Oglala,  31;  Bad  Horns, 
North  Blackfoot,  424;  Bees,  North 
Blackfoot,  421;  Crow-Owners,  Oglala, 
24r-25;  Front-tails,  Piegan,  389;  Grass 
dance.  North  Blackfoot,  454;  Horns, 
Blood,  412;  Pigeon  society,  Piegan, 
373;  White  Buffalo  Cow  society,  351; 
Young  Dogs,  Ankara,  657. 

Duality  of  office,  among  Pawnee,  551, 
560,  643,  892. 

Dukwally  ceremony,  Nootka,  935. 

Duration,  of  membership,  in  Blackfoot 
societies,  425,  428. 

Duties  and  obligations,  BAngi  okitcita^ 
489. 

Eagle,  claw,  worn  by  Piegan  Mosquitoes, 
376;  dance,  Iowa,  716-717;  dance, 
Pawnee,  640. 

Eagles,  imitated  in  Iowa  eagle  dance, 
716. 

Ear  piercing,  Kansa,  754;   Ponca,  798. 

Earth-lodge,  dance  house  of  the  Omaha 
society,  51;  Kansa,  745;  manner  of 
entering  by  Hidatsa  Stone  Hammers, 
250;   Ponca,  779. 

Eastern  Cree,  Bear  dance,  531. 

Eastern  Dakota,  dance  associations  of 
the,  103-142;  dream  cult  system,  858. 

Effigy,  eagle,  in  Eastern  Dakota  Round 
dance,  126,  127. 

Effigies,  animal,  in  Eastern  Dakota  Two- 
Women  dance,  119. 

"Elder  brother,"  fimctions  of  in  Arapaho 
societies,  931-932;  groups  in  Arapaho 
and  Village  systems,  950. 

Election,  informal,  in  Blackfoot  societies, 
429;  of  officers.  Crow  Big  Dogs,  182; 
Crow  Crasy  Dogs,  193;  Crow  Fox 
Society,  158, 160-162;  Crow  Hammer 
society,  187;  Crow  Muddy  Hands, 
184;  Crow  Lumpwood  society,  165- 
166. 

Elk  cult,  Oglala,  85-88. 

Elk  dance,  Ankara,  668,  860;  Eastern 
Dakota,  117-118. 

Elk  ear  society,  113. 

Emblem,  Cheyenne  society,  895;  Man- 
dan  Dog  society,  317. 
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Emblems,  Hidatea  Black  Mouths,  275; 
Hidatsa  Half-Shaved  Heads,  273; 
Hidatsa  Lumpwoods,  260-261;  Hid- 
atsa Ravens,  282-283;  Mandan  Kit^ 
Fox  society,  301;  Piegan  Raven- 
Bearers,  392-394;  similarity  of,  in 
Arapaho  Tomahawk  lodge,  Hidatsa 
Limipwoods,  and  Crow  Little  Dogs, 
913;    Stone  Hammers,  Hidatsa,  241. 

Enclosure,  Bear  dance  ceremony,  Ute, 
826^27;  Eastern  Dakota  Round 
dance,  construction  of,  126,  128. 

Enemy,  action  of  Piegan  Brave-Dogs 
before,  298;  slain,  treatment  of  by 
Ponca,  797;  slain,  flesh  of,  eaten  by 
B{lngi,  492;  slain,  heart  of,  eaten  by 
Iowa  braves,  689;  society,  Hidatsa 
origin  of,  323;  slaying  of,  means  of 
becoming  a  Ponca  okitcita,  483. 

Enemy  Women  Society,  326-330. 

Entrance,  conditions  of,  in  graded  and 
imgraded  S3rstems,  884;  fee,  prerequi- 
site for  acquiring  a  dance,  972;  into 
women's  societies,  Hidatsa  and  Man- 
dan,  324. 

Evening  star  bundle,  Pawnee,  650, 
551. 

Evolution,  suggested  line  of,  for  Piegan 
series  of  societies,  941. 

Ex-members,  of  Piegan  Braves,  as 
drummers,  379. 

E'giko  watci  dance,  Kansa,  755. 

Expedition,  thieving,  Hidatsa,  250-251. 

Expulsion,  of  members,  in  Cheyenne 
societies,  895;  in  Oglala  societies,  19, 
65,  895,  904;  in  Wahpeton  societies, 
112,  904. 

Extended  Robe  dance,  Arikara,  652. 

False  face  dancers,  Iroquois,  504. 

Famine,  power  to  end,  White  Buffalo 
Cow  society,  347. 

Fasting,  customs,  Iowa,  739-740;  dream, 
Kansa,  769-770. 

Fathers,  ceremonial,  Arikara  Hot  dance, 
669;  Arikara  Young  Dogs,  658,  660; 
Hidatsa,  225;  Mandan  Kit-Fox  so- 
ciety purchase,  297,  301;  River 
Women  society,  343. 


Father-in-law  taboo,  Iowa,  738;  Kansa, 
769;  Plains-Cree,  522. 

Fear,  of  Blackfoot  Ma'toki,  434;  of 
Blood  Horn  society,  416. 

Feast,  and  dance  associations,  Oglala, 
75-80;  dance,  Piegan  Braves,  381; 
Goose  society,  334;  Iowa  Buffalo-Tail 
dance,  713;  Oglala  Owns-Alone,  77; 
Plains-Cree  when  hunting  buffalo, 
526;  White  Buffalo  Cow  society,  352. 

Feasting  societies,  Omaha,  975;  Ponca, 
783. 

Feathers,  eagle,  insignia  of  valor,  Bdng^ 
okitcita,  483;  Plains-Cree  okitcitau 
insignia,  519;  right  to  wear  obtained 
among  Iowa,  690;  significance  of  in 
Oglala  societies,  25,  26;  symbolic,  of 
Mandan  Coarse  Hair  society  members, 
319;  symbolism  of,  Pawnee  Brave 
Raven  society,  574-575;  worn  for 
counting  coup  or  scalping,  Pawnee, 
582;  worn  as  a  symbol  of  bravery, 
Kansa,  752. 

Fees,  for  instruction  of  Piegan  Pigeon 
society  members,  376;  for  member- 
ship in  Blackfoot  Ma'toki,  433;  for 
witnessing  bundle  ceremonies,  Pawnee, 
556. 

Female  participants,  in  Oglala  societies, 
936. 

Fields,  blessing  of,  by  Arikara  Goose 
society,  677-678. 

Fighting  lance  society,  Pawnee,  576-577. 

Fire,  handling  of,  by  heyoka  cults  of 
Siouan  tribes,  85,  113,  789,  859; 
inmiunity  from,  heyoka,  789;  im- 
munity from,  Pawnee  iruska,  616; 
Pawnee  iruska  power  over,  608,  613. 
859. 

Fire  dance,  925,  926;  Cheyenne,  038; 
historical  connections  with  Gros  Ven- 
tre  Crazy  lodge,  937;  Iowa,  obsolete, 
702-703. 

Fire  trick,  found  among  Central  Algon- 
kin  tribes,  505,  861 ;  in  iruska,  Dakota 
origin  of,  862. 

Fire-walk,  Pawnee  Crow  Imitators,  612 . 
Plains-Cree  okitcitau,  522. 

Fire-Walkers'   Dance,   125-126. 
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Fire-Walking,  Eastern  Dakota,  126,  859; 
Hidatsa  and  Mandan.  252,  308,  859; 
Oglala,  29,  859;  Pawnee,  609,  859. 

Fish,  manner  of  securing,  by  Eastern 
Dakota  Raw-Fish-Eaters,  123. 

Flathead,  introduction  of  Grass  dance 
among,  by  Piegan,  451. 

Fly  dance,  Gros  Ventre,  recently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Blackfoot,  935. 

Fly  dancers,  Gros  Ventre,  identity  with 
Blackfoot  Mosquitoes  and  Bees,  929. 

Fly  society,  Gros  Ventre,  946. 

Food,  bwers,  Oglala  Kit-Foxes,  16; 
licensed  theft  of,  Hidatsa  Stone 
Hammers,  248,  249;  manner  of  eating, 
Plains-Cree  okitcita,  520;  mannftr  of 
obtaining,  Btingi  Windigokan,  501; 
manner  of  obtaining,  Plains-Cree, 
Wetigokani&k,  528;  manner  of  serving 
.  in  Bilngi  okitcita  tent,  488;  seised  by 
Blackfoot  societies,  381,  384,  395,  916; 
seized  by  Hidatsa  societies,  271,  281, 
288;  seised  by  Oglala  societies,  29, 
45,  52;  seized  by  Piegan  Dogs,  395; 
taboo  against  passing,  Piegan  Bear- 
all-brave-dogs,  384. 

Fool  dancer,  Assiniboine,  911. 

Foolhardiness,  Cheyenne  Inverted  War- 
riors, 900. 

Foolish,  Dogs,  Cheyenne,  894;  One, 
Wind  River  Shoshone,  816;  people, 
Ankara,  673-675. 

Fork-tailed  Kite  danoe,  Iowa,  715. 

Four,  ceremonial  number,  importance 
of,  among  Crow,  149;  Black-Chins, 
Oglala,  29;  Badgers,  Oglala,  32; 
ceremonial  significance  of,  894;  move- 
ments, Piegan  Braves  danoe,  380; 
Piegan  Front-tails  ceremony,  389; 
White  Buffalo  Cow  dance,  349. 

Fourfold  performance,  of  dance,  911. 

Four-pole   ceremony,   Skidi,   551,   641. 

JFour  Winds,  Round  dance  house,  sym- 
bolizing, 126. 

Fox,  danoe,  Assiniboine,  976;  society, 
Ankara,  666-668;  society.  Crow,  156, 
917;  society.  Pawnee,  668;  society, 
Skidi,  583;  Women  society,  Hidatsa, 
323,  324. 


Foxes,  148,  692;  Arikara,  651;  Arikara, 
close  resemblance  to  Cheyenne  Coy- 
otes, 893,  897;  Crow,  155-163;  Crow, 
union  with  Muddy  Hands,  185-186; 
and  Lumpwoods,  mutual  relations, 
169-175. 

Friendly,  groups,  among  Hidatsa  and 
Mandan,  229-231,  978;  correspond- 
ence to  Arapaho  elder  brothers,  932; 
organizations,  Hidatsa  229;  organiza- 
tions, Mandan,  294. 

''Friends,''  female,  function,  Mandan 
Kit-Fox  society,  296,  297. 

Front-Tails,  Piegan,  388-391;  simi- 
larity to  Lumpwoods,  939-MO. 

Function,  Brave  Raven  society,  Pawnee, 
573;  Braves  dance  society,  Iowa,  700; 
religious,  of  age  societies,  982;  women 
in  Piegan  Kit-Fox  society,  402. 

Game,  bowl  and  dioe,  Kansa,  774. 

Games,  Kansa,  773-774. 

Ganf '  wu'tap,  Wind  River  Shoshone,  820. 

Gentes,  Biingi,  48;  extinct,  Iowa,  732; 
Iowa,  683,  685,  729-732;  Kansa, 
761,  762-766;  Ponca,  exogamous, 
799;  uniformity  in  importance  of, 
Ponca,  482. 

Gentile  organization,  Iowa,  729-732; 
properties,  Iowa,  734-735. 

Geographical  grouping,  minor  differ- 
ences in  Grass  danoe,  867'-868. 

Ghost,  bundle,  Iowa,  734-735;  dance, 
443-445,  632,  868,  869,  871,  872; 
dance,  Iowa,  719-720;  Kiowa,  850; 
danoe,  Pawnee,  628,  630-636,  639; 
danoers,  Arikara,  652;  people  gens, 
Kansa  names,  764. 

Gifts,  presented  to  Grass  dance  visitors, 
454. 

Girl,  associates,  in  Kit-Fox  societies, 
936,  937;  members,  Gros  Ventre 
Kit-Fox,  935,  936. 

Goose  society,  330-338,  676-678;  Ari- 
kara, 656;  ceremony,  335-336;  origin 
of,  323;  religious  character  of,  338. 

Goose  Women  Society,  connection  with 
Ankara  Young  Dogs,  660;  sacred 
character  of,  324. 
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Government,  Eastern  Dakota,  130-137; 
Kansa,  746;  military,  Iowa,  686-691; 
Oglala,  7-13;  Oglala,  effect  on  society 
organization,  73;    Skidi,  554-556. 

Graded,  or  ungraded  societies,  priority 
of,  952-954;  series,  based  on  age, 
lacked  by  Oglala,  Cheyenne,  Kiowa, 
Crow,  903;  series,  similarities  be- 
tween Plains  and  Melanesia,  966; 
system,  hypothetical  Blackfoot  origin 
discussed,  948-949;  system,  original, 
946-952;  system  of  societies,  954; 
system  of  societies,  origin  among 
Village  tribes,  951-952;  priority  of 
among  Hidatsa  and  Mandan,  950; 
systems,  919-946;  systems,  generic 
traits  of,  919,  931 ;  systems,'  historical 
unity  of,  919-930;  systems,  similarities 
between  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre, 
931. 

"Grandfathers,'^'' Arapaho,   973,   974. 

Grass  Crown  society^  340,  344. 

Grass  dance,  49,  369,  453,  624,  860, 
862-^873,  979;  Arikara,  664-665; 
Blaokfoot,  451-456;  diffusion,  870; 
4i6tribution,  862-866;  Kiowa,  850; 
possible  variation,  Hidatsa  Hot  dance, 
253;  resemblance  of  Crow  Hot  dance, 
200;  resemblance  of  Kit-Fox  dance  to, 
X06;  resemblance  of  Ute  war  dance  to, 
833;  Sarst,  470-474;  social  character 
of,  130;  southern  origin  of,  629,  860, 
888;  superior  character  of  songs  in, 
VIII;  Wind  River  Shoshone  tasayuge 
identical  with,  822. 

Grass  dancers,  ostentatious  liberality  of, 
205,  063. 

Great  Spirit,  smoking  to  the,  Plains- 
Cree,  538-540. 

Green  com  dance,  Iowa,  694. 

Green  com  feast,  Iowa  Turtle  dance,  717. 

Gros  Ventre,  52;  give  Grass  dance  to 
BlackfoQt,  451;  origin,  North  Black- 
foot  All-Brave-Dogs,  420;  origin. 
Stick  game  outfit,  447,  448;  source  of 
Dragging-Feet  dance,  Oglala,  78; 
system  of  societies,  930-938. 

Groups,  minor,  Crow  Fox  society,  156- 
157;    Crow  Lumpwoods,   164-165. 


Guardians,  animal,  Pawnee,  639. 
Guessing  sticks,  in  stick  game,  448,  449. 
Gim  society,  Mandan,  340. 

Hai  Noqai,  Wind  River  Shoshone,  816- 
817. 

Hair,  artificial  lengthening  of.  Crow,  319. 

Haircut,  Tokala,  shared  by  Iowa  and 
Oglala,  886. 

Haircuts,  characteristic,  Iowa  gentes, 
730. 

Hairdress,  Arikara  Crow  society,  671 ; 
Arikara  Fox  society,  666,  922;  Ari- 
kara Cut-Throat  society,  670;  Ari- 
kara Foolish  People  initiate,  674. 
Arikara  Hopping  society,  672;-  Ari- 
kara Taro'xpd,  654,  665;  Crow  Fox 
society,  156,  922;  Eastern  Dakota 
Fox  society,  105,  106,  922;  Hidatsa 
Half-Shaved  Heads,  273;  Hidatea 
Kit-Fox  members,  254,  922;  Iowa, 
701;  Iowa  Hel'Acka,  694;  Iowa 
Mawatani,  699;  Iowa  Tukala,  69$: 
Mandan  Kit-Fox  society  members, 
301;  Oglala  Kit-Fox  society,  16,  932; 
Piegan  Front-tails,  388;  Ponca  Can 
Hel'6cka,  785;  Ponca  Tokala,  787; 
Skidi  Roached  Heads,  582;  society 
of  Chiefs,  Pitahauirata,  556;  Wind 
River  Shoshone  Yellow  Noses  and 
Logs,  813,  814. 

Hair-Parters  dance,  Blackfoot,  451-456. 

Hair  Parters,  Sarsi,  470-473. 

Hair-roach,  Oglala,  908. 

Half-Shaved  Heads,  Crow,  196^197, 
915;  Hidatsa,  272-274,  945;  identity 
of  Mandan  and  Hidatsa,  922;  Man- 
dan, 309-312;  Oglala,  82;  original 
name  of  Crow  Lumpwoods,  163. 

Hammers,  Crow,  188,  976. 

Hammer  society,  Crow,  186-188,  915- 
916. 

Hand  game,  Kansa,  773-774;  songs, 
Blackfoot,  451. 

Hanepi  Sotka,  Oglala,  61-62. 

Hay  society,  Hidatsa,  323. 

Headbands,  Hidatsa  Kit-Fox  society, 
254;  skunkskin.  White  Buffalo  Cow 
society,  351,  353,  354. 
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Headdress,  All-Brave-Dogs,  Piegan, 
382-383;  Black-Soldiers,  Blood;  buf- 
falo, 37,  905;  Dog  society,  Piegan, 
395,  396;  Enemy  Women  society,  328, 
329;  grass  dance,  863;  Horn  leader 
worn  by  Blackfoot  Bulls,  418;  Horn 
society.  Blood,  414;  Owl  feather, 
significance  of  in  Mawatani  society, 
886-887;  Pawnee  iruska,  616;  White 
Buffalo  Cow  society,  346. 

Headdresses,  Buffalo  Bulls,  Hidatsa, 
292;  Black-Chins,  Oglala,  28;  Buffalo 
dance,  Eastern  Dakota,  120;  Bull 
society,  Piegan,  407;  Chiefs  society, 
Oglala,  37;  magpie,  Hidatsa  Dogs, 
286;  Owl  Feathw  dance.  Eastern 
Dakota,  110. 

Headgear,  Bonnet-braves,  Oglala,  25; 
Bull  society,  Piegan,  similarity  to 
Horns,  408. 

Head  men's  societies,  Oglala,  36-52. 

Head  ornament,  River  society,  342. 

Helocka  society,  Iowa,  694r-697,  701, 
702,  886. 

Hel'dcka,  Ponca,  784-785,  790. 

Helucka,  Kansa,  758;  Southern  Siouan, 
694,  755,  784;  Southern  Siouan,  rela- 
tion to  the  Grass  dance,  888. 

Helucka  watci  dance,  Kansa,  755-757. 

Hereditary  system,  Pawnee,  643. 

He'rerO'ka  i*kd,  Hidatsa,  266-267,  944. 

Hethn'shka,  Omaha,  628. 

Heyoka,  82-85,  88,  89,  859.  911;  cult, 
82-85,  113-117,  900;  Dakota,  82, 
112,  903;  Dakota,  resemblance  to 
Cannibal  society  of  Ponca,  505;  in 
the  Elk  dance,  Eastern  Dakota,  117; 
means  of  entering.  Eastern  Dakota, 
137-138;  Ponca,  789;  rivals  of  the, 
Oglala,  90;  songs,  sung  by  Miwatani, 
46;  terra  defined,  84;  test,  distribu- 
tion of,  859;  in  Two- Women  dance, 
Eastern  Dakota,  119;  in  Wolf  cult 
ceremonies,  Oglala,  90. 

Heyo'ka,   Eastern   Dakota,    113-117. 

Hidatsa,  652,  653,  664;  Crow  Bull 
society  derived  from,  189;  Crow  Crazy 
Dogs  derived  from,  191;  Crow  socie- 
ties derived  from,  199;    influence  on 


Mandan  societies,  294;  introducers  of 
Crow  Hot  dance,  200;  origin  of  Crow 
Muddy  Mouth  dance^  197;  origin  of 
Enemy  Women  society,  330;  origin 
of  Mandan  Dog  society,  318;  origi- 
nators of  Big  Dog  society,  175;  socie- 
ties, imitation  of  by  River  Crow,  148; 
system  of  societies,  225-236,  942,  946. 

Hinanaha'^wu,  Arapaho,  924. 

Historical  connections,  between  sha- 
manlstic  practices  cmd  modem  cere- 
monies, 871. 

Historical,  relations,  Hidatsa  societies, 
236;  summary,  of  publications  on 
Plains  societies,  V. 

History,  Iowa,  683. 

Hoof-Rattle  Warriors,  Cheyenne,  936. 

Hoop  and  javelin  game,  Kansa,  774. 

Hopping  society,  Arikara,  672. 

Horn  society,  Blackfoot,  knowledge  of, 
among  Sarsi,  466;  fear  of,  among 
Blood,  411;  Piegan,  merging  of  Kit- 
Fox  with,  399,  940. 

Horns,  Blood,  410-418;  and  Kit-Fox, 
differences  between,  418;  Piegan 
identity  with  Kit-Fox,  399. 

Horse,  ceremonies,  Blackfoot,  98;  cult, 
Oglala,  95;  dance,  Assiniboine,  884; 
dance,  Blackfoot,  456-458;  dance, 
Eastern  Dakota,  122-123;  dance, 
obsolete.  River  Crow,  150;  dance, 
Oglala,  97;  dance,  Plains-Cree,  532; 
medicine,  Oglala,  97;  parade,  Ute, 
834-835;  stealing,  to  become  a  Ponca 
okitcita,  484;  society;  Skidi  Two 
Lance,  561-567. 

Horseback  dance,  Blackfoot,  456-458. 

Horses,  ceremony  to  bring  luck  in  cap- 
turing, 445;  dance,  Comanche,  811; 
imitated  by  Arikara  Taro'xpA,  666; 
Little,  dance,  Comanche,  811,  pre- 
sented to  visitors,  Oglala,  40. 

Hooked-staff,  Fox  society,  158-159. 

Hot  dance,  893,  894,  925,  926;  Arikara, 
651,  668-669;  Arikara,  identified 
with  Pawnee  iruska,  669,  859,  860; 
Crow,  200-206;  Hidatsa  introduction 
to  Crow,  148;  Hidatsa,  252,  860; 
Mandan  308,  860;    Upper  Missouri, 
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937;  Village  tribes,  obtained  from  the 
Ankara,  938. 

Hot  dancers,  113;  Hidatsa,  252-253. 

Hugging  dance,  Oglala,  78. 

Hunt,  buffalo,  Kiowa,  841;  buffalo, 
Pawnee,  557;  buffalo,  Ponca,  795-797; 
buffalo,  regulation  of  by  Arikara  Black 
Mouths,  664;  buffalo,  regulation  of, 
among  Kansa,  746-747;  buffalo.  Wind 
River  Shoshone,  814;  communal, 
Eastern  Dakota,  131-132;  communal. 
Wind  River  Shoshone,  813;  tribal. 
Crow,  179,  180;  tribal,  Hidatsa, 
Black  Mouths  police  during,  927. 

Hunting,  akicita  primarily  associated 
with,  Oglala,  14-15;  buffalo,  Biingi 
methods  of,  494-499;  buffalo,  Phuns- 
Cree  methods  of,  52^-529;  ceremonies. 
Pawnee,  640;  methods  of ,  Plains-Cree, 
and  Plains-Ojibway,  875;  parties, 
mimic,  by  boys,  Oglala,  28;  practices. 
Eastern  Dakota,   130-131. 

Ihoka,  Oglala,  31,  36. 

Images,  carried  in  Arikara  Crow  society 
dance,  671;  constructed  in  Pawnee 
twenty-day  ceremony,  602. 

Imitation,  of  adult  societies  by  boys, 
903, 976;  Arapaho  Crazy  Dancers,  973. 

Immunity,  from  fire,  Heyoka,  789;  from 
fire.  Pawnee,  iruska,  616;  from  hot 
water,  Arikara  Hot  dancers,  668,  669; 
from  hot  water,  Iowa  Fire  dance,  702- 
703. 

Individual,  bundles,  Piegan  Black-Tailed 
Deer  dance,  441;  entrance,  into 
Arikara  societies,  654;  names,  Iowa, 
733. 

Influence,  foreign,  on  Crow  s3rBtem  of 
societies,  912;  Hidatsa  on  Crow  so- 
cieties,   148;     Hidatsa    on    Mandan 

.  societies,  294-295. 

Informants,  Bilngi,  478;  Kansa,  745; 
Plains-Cree,  515. 

Inheritance,  of  membership,  in  Arikara 
Goose  society,  655,  676,  677;  of 
membership  in  Pitahauirata  society 
of  Chiefs,  556;  of  office  of  Skidi 
priests,  554. 


Iniskim  (buffalo  rock)  songs,  403. 

Initiation,  into  Arikara  bands,  649;  inU) 
Arikara  Foolish  People,  673-674: 
into  Iowa  Buffalo  dance,  710-712: 
in  Melanesian  sukwe,  962,  963;  of 
members  in  Pawnee  Iruska,  615;  of 
new  members  in  Pawnee  Crow  Lance 
society,  572;  one  degree  among 
Masai,  981. 

Insignia,  of  Arapaho  organizations,  923: 
Arikara  Crazy  Horse  society,  670- 
671;  Banks  Islands  clubs  and  secret 
societies,  962;  distinctive,  of  Masai 
age-classes,  957;  of  Mandan  Soldiers, 
313;  Oglala  Kit-Fox  members,  15, 
16-17;  Plains-Cree  okitcitau,  519; 
Ponca  Braves,  794. 

Intermarriage,  Bihigi  and  neighboring 
tribes,  478. 

Inverted  (Bowstring)  society,  Cheyenne, 
894. 

Inverted  speech,  Arapaho  and  Gro8 
Ventre  Q'azy  dancers,  925. 

Inverted  Warriors,  Cheyenne,  89^-901. 

Invitation  sticks,  in  Iowa  dances,  713; 
Owl  Feather  dance,  Eastern  Dakota, 
110;   use  of.  Eastern  Dakota,  105. 

Iowa,  definition  of  name,  683;  helocka, 
694,  860;  societies  of  the,  679-740. 

Iroquois,  691. 

Iruska,  ceremony,  two  forms  of,  860; 
children  of  the,  PaWnee,  Arikara 
Foolish  people,  correspond  to,  675; 
children  of  the.  Pawnee,  580,  900; 
connected  with  military  societies^ 
890;  diffusion  of,  859,  860;  historical 
relations,  871-873;  modem  Chaui, 
628-629;  Kifkahaxki,  628;  Pawnee, 
608,  616,  624-630,  888;  Skidi,  624- 
627. 

Idcaiyuha,  Ponca,  786,  889. 

Iwakic'ipi,  dance  after  victory,  Oglala. 
27. 

Javelin  games,  Pawnee,  630-^1. 

Jest,  privilege  to,  by  Crow  Lumpwood 

members,  167. 
Jokes,  Lumpwood  society,  Crow,   167- 

168. 
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Joking-relatioDship,  Iowa,  738;  Kansai 
769;  Ponca,  788,  800. 

B^angi  yuha,  Oglala,  23-25. 

Kansa,  helucka,  755,  860;  organizations 
of  the,  743-775. 

Kiaksai,  scheme  of  government,  11. 

Kickapoo,  Iowa  chiefs  drum  danCe, 
obtained  from,  720,  721. 

Kinship  terms,  applied  in  societies, 
Ankara,  654,  670,  892. 

Kiowa,  societies  of  the,  837-851. 

Kissing  dance,  78;  Blackfoot,  459. 

Kit-Fox,  Cheyenne,  896-897;  dancers, 
Ankara,  651;  Eastern  Dakota,  105- 
106,  140;  extinct,  Piegan  399-402; 
lodge,  Gros  Ventre,  935-937;  Mandan, 
298,  302,  937;  Oglala,  14-23;  Piegan, 
39^-402;  society,  921-922,  society, 
Ankara,  667,  937;  society,  distribu- 
tion of,  907;  Hidatsa,  109,  253-259; 
917,  942;  society,  Mandan  296-302, 
922;  traits,  common  to  Tokala,  886; 
youngest  Arapaho  group,  931. 

Kit-Foxes,  970;  Assiniboine,  903;  Dar 
kota  origin  of,  970;  Eastern  Dakota, 
105,  903;  Oglala,  14,  903. 

Kifkah^bdd,  549. 

Knee  dance,  Wind  Biver  Shoshone, 
821. 

Knife  Lance  society,  Pawnee,  578. 

Kolekole  festival,  Melanesia,  962,  963. 

Kootenai,  Blackfoot  Black-Tailed  Deer 
dance  obtained  from,  440,  441. 

Lacrosse,  played  by  Bihigi  okitcita,  489; 
played  between  Iowa  Tukala  and 
Mawatani,  699,  700. 

Lame  dance,  Ute,  834. 

I^ance,  Arikara  Buffalo  society,  661; 
hooked,  among  Pawnee  societies,  568, 
576,  578;  Kitkahaxki  Black  Heads, 
578;  Pitahauirata  Red  Lance  society, 
569,  570;  Skidi  Red  Lance  society, 
567,  568;  Sotka  Tanka,  Oglala,  61. 

Lance-bearers,  Oglala  Braves,  26;  Crow- 
Owners,  installation  of,  24;  Kit-Fox, 
installation  of,  15. 

Lances,    Arikara    Black    Mouths,    663; 


Arikara  Crow  society,  671;  Arikara 
Taro'xp^,  665;  Badgers,  Oglala,  32; 
Blood  Horns,  472;  Blood  Horn  society 
417;  Biotaunka,Oglala^-5a;  Braves, 
Oglala,  26;  Crow-Owners,  Oglala,  24; 
emblems  of  Pawnee  societies,  876; 
Kit-Fox,  Oglala,  15;  Mandan  Half- 
ShaVed  Heads,  310;  PaWnee,  cere- 
monies for,  560;  Pawnee  Crow  Lance 
society,  572;  Pawnee  Fighting  Lance 
society,  577;  Pawnee  Knife  Lance 
society,  578;  Pawnee  Two  Lance 
society,  561-567;  Pawnee  society  of 
Crows,  581;  Pawnee  Wonderful  Ra- 
vens, 581;  Piegan  Braves,  378,  379; 
Piegan  Kit-Fox,  394,  400;  prominent 
feature  of  okitcita  societies,  875;  re- 
newal of,  ceremonies  for.  Pawnee, 
559-560;  Sotka,  Oglala,  33;  Wic'iska, 
Oglala,  35. 

Leader,  Piegan  Raven-Bearers,  392; 
war,  Ponca,  797. 

Leaders,  Badgers,  Oglala,  31;  Braves, 
Oglala,  25;  Crow  Big  Dogs,  functions 
of,  180;  Kiowa  Berries,  847;  Kiowa 
Black  Feet,  846;  Kiowa  Rabbits, 
844;  Kiowa  Shepherds,  845;  Kiowa 
Tset&'nmA,  846;  Kit-Fox,  Oglala, 
14,  15;  Piegan  Front-Tails,  380; 
Piegan  Pigeons,  regalia  of,  371;  Pipe 
dance,  Iowa,  705;  two,  in  Blackfoot 
societies,  425. 

Leadership,  alternating,  Pawnee  buffalo 
doctors,  605;  double,  among  Kiowa, 
846,  891;  dual,  among  Pawnee,  642, 
643. 

Little-birds,  Blackfoot,  369. 

Little  Dog,  Assiniboine,  913. 

Little  Dog  societies,  Hidatsa,  267,  926; 
Mandan,  302,  926. 

Little  Dog  society,  Mandan,  302-306. 

Little  Dogs,  Crow,  913;  Hidatsa,  267- 
272. 

Little-Foxes,  Crow,  156. 

Lodges,  grand  medicine,  Pawnee,  600. 

Lumpwoods,  activities  of,  not  exclu- 
sively military,  166-167;  Crow,  163- 
168;  Hidatsa,  259-266,  692,  921,  923, 
978;  society,  917,  94^-950. 
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Magpies,  imitated  in  Wind  River 
Shoshone  hai  noqai,  817. 

Make-no-fiight  society,  Omaha,  identi- 
fied with  Dakota  Napecni,  889. 

Mandan,  dance,  Omaha,  875-876,  887; 
origin  of  Hidatsa  Black  Mouth  society, 
274;  origin  of  River  Women  society, 
345;  origin  of  Hidatsa  Goose  society, 
335;  system  of  societies,  294r-295; 
texts,  355-358. 

Mandan-Hidatsa,  influence  on  Ankara 
scheme  of  societies,  892. 

Man's  and  Woman's  dance,  Plains- 
Ojibway,   508-509. 

Marriage,  Ankara  Fox  society  girl 
singer  prohibited,  667;  customs,  Iowa, 
738-739;  customs,  Kansa,  770-771; 
necessity  of,  among  Masai,  before 
ranking  collectively  as  elders,  957; 
privilege  of  Ponca  okitcita  after  a  war 
party,  488-489;    purely  social  signifi- 

•  cance  of  among  Masai,  955;    regula- 

•  tions,  Iowa,  684;  restriction  against, 
by  members  of  Iowa  Bone  Shooting 
dance,  717. 

Masai,    age-grades,    of    the,    955-961; 

system,    not    comparable    to    North 

American  systems,  956. 
Mask,    buffalo    hide,    Ankara    Buffalo 

society,  661. 
Masks,  Black-Tail  Deer  cult,  Oglala,  90; 

buffalo,  905;    Buffalo  dance,  Plains-* 

Cree,  5;J0;   Blind  Bulls,  Hidatsa,  292; 

Elk  cult,  Oglala,  86^7;    Wolf  cult, 

Oglala,  90. 
Ma'tanb  dance,  111,  130. 
Material  cidture,  Ponca,  779. 
Ma'toki,   Blood  and  North   Blackfoot, 

i30. 
Mawatani,  characteristic  deeds  of,  855; 

dance,  related  to  Owl  Feather  dance, 

111;  Iowa,  692,  699-700,  886,  887. 
Meat,  liberty  of  Bear-all-brave  Dogs  to 

appropriate,  384;   license  to  seize,  by 

Piegan   Braves,  381. 
Medal  dance,  Ponca,  790. 
Medicine,  "Braves,"  to  induce  courage, 

.26-27;     bimdle   dance,    Ponca,    788; 

ceremony,  Pawnee,  annual,  600;  dance, 


137;  dance,  Iowa,  693;  dance,  Ponca, 
793;  heyoka  fire-walkers',  126;  for 
hot  water  performance,  heyoka,  116; 
objects,  in  Crow  Water  society  bim- 
dles,  439;  pipe  dance,  150;  pipes, 
keepers  of,  403;  power  of  Oglala 
Black-Chins  Bonnet-men,  29;  pro- 
tective, used  by  Pawnee  Crow  Lance 
society,  572;  tiny  bags  of,  amoni; 
Pawnee,  641. 

Medicineman,  distinguished  from  sha* 
man,  82. 

Medicinemen,  members,  of  Pawnee 
Young  Dog  society,  583;  Pawnee, 
639-640;   societies,  Pawnee,  600-624. 

Medicines,  Bear  cult,  Oglala,  88-89; 
individual,  Crow-Water  society,  Pie- 
gan, 437;  war,  made  by  Wolf  cult, 
Oglala,  90. 

Melanesian  Grades,  961-967. 

Members,  admission  into  Miwatani, 
Oglala,  42;  age,  Piegan  Mosquitoes, 
377;  chiefs  society,  Oglala,  nunilxT 
of,  38;  Crow-Owners,  Oglala,  24; 
eUgibility  of  Kit-Fox,  Oglala,  18; 
Elk  Ear  society,  Oglala,  113;  junior, 
in  Blackfoot  societies,  291,  330,  34(), 
377,  405,  938;  junior,  Hidatsa  BuffaU* 
Bulls,  291 ;  in  Plains  societies, .  98() ; 
lay,  All-Brave-Dogs,  Piegan,  38(>: 
Miwatani,  Oglala,  installation  of»  45- 
46;  Kit-Fox  dance.  Eastern  Dakota. 
105;  Old  Women  society,  Hidatsa, 
339;  Omaha  society,  Oglala,  51 : 
Sarsi  Dogs,  467;  White  Buffalo  Cow 
society,  352;  Piegan  Brave-Dogs,  397: 
Raven-Owners,  Eastern  Dakota,  1<H>: 
unlimited  number  in  Wic'iska,  Oglala. 
35. 

Membership,  in  age  societies,  conditions 
of,  919;  Ankara  Young  Buffali* 
society,  manner  of  entering,  662;  in 
Blackfoot  societies,  ends  at  fourth 
year,  428;  in  Blackfoot  aocieticjisi, 
retained  if  not  sold,  947;  Braves, 
Oglala,  manner  of  filling  a  vacancy,  27 ; 
change  of  in  spring,  Piegan  sociotici*, 
366;  Cheyenne  societies,  how  attaincHl, 
895;    collective  manner  of  obtaining 
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among  Mandau,  294;  collective  pur- 
chase, Ilidatsa  and  Mandan  societies, 
324;  Crow  Big  Dogs,  inheritance  of, 
181;  in  Dakota  societies,  instability 
of,  902;  duration  of,  Pawnee  bundle 
societies,  558;  in  Eastern  Dakota 
dances,  '  permanency  of,  139-140; 
Foxes,  Crow,  155;  initiation  into, 
Ankara  Fox  society,  666-667;  initia- 
tion into,  Oglala  Braves,  26;  Iowa 
Buffalo  dance,  710-712;  Iowa  and 
Oglala  Tokala,  886;  Kiowa  Black 
Feet,  847;  in  Kiowa  Q'o'i'tse'flko, 
limitation  of,  848;  in  Iviowa  societies, 
843;  in  Kiowa  Rabbits,  845;  length 
of,  Crow  military  organizations,  153; 
limit  to,  Oglala  Sotka,  33;  manner  of 
acquiring,  Arapaho,  947,  950-951; 
manner  of  attaining,  in  Melanesian 
clubs,  962-963;  manner  of  obtaining 
in  Arikara  societies,  655,  657-658; 
order  of  acquiring  among  Blackfoot, 
Hidatsa,  and  Mandan,  932-933;  Paw- 
nee Knife  Ijance  society,  578;  Piegan 
Front-Tails,  transfer  of,  389,  391; 
Piegan  Pigeons,  371,  373;  in  Ponca 
dances,  78ii;  progressive  in  Blackfoot 
scries  of  societies,  425;  purchase  of, 
by  Hidatsa  age-<*ltisses,  959;  require- 
ments for  among  Oglala  Crow-Owners, 
24;  restricted,  in  some  Iowa  societies, 
6S4;  simultaneous  among  Blackfoot, 
973,  among  Hidatsa,  972;  Skunk 
Women  society,  325;  in  societies,  of 
three  Piegan  men,  426-428;  in  socie- 
ties, statistics  of,  41 ;  society  of  Chiefs, 
Pitahauirata,  hereditary,  556;  Sotka, 
Oglala,  absolute  limit  to,  33;  terms  of, 
Oglala  societies,  66;  Wind  River 
Shoshone  Yellow  Noses  and  Logs, 
813-814;  women  assist  in  purchase 
of,  230,  983. 

Menomini,  689. 

Men's  societies,  Arikara,  65^},  657-675; 
Blackfoot,  365-430;  Hidatsa,  225- 
293;  Kiowa,  842;  Kiowa,  844r^9; 
Mandan,  294-322;  Oglala,  7-74;  simi- 
larities in  organization,  62-63;  Ponca, 
784-789. 


Mescal,  bundle  ceremony,  Iowa,  692; 
cult,  99;  fundamental  elements  of 
Pawnee  Deer  society  ritual  based  on, 
605. 

Mid6win,  similarity  to  wakan  wacipi,  80. 

Mih-Tutta-Hangkusch  society,  Mandan^ 
performance  of,  346. 

Military,  associations,  Oglala  boys,  28; 
character  of  Crow  societies,  150; 
element,  prominence  of,  Mandan  Kit- 
Fox  society,  302;  functions,  Arikara 
Taro'xp^,  665;  functions,  Blackfoot 
societies,  370;  government,  Iowa, 
686-691 ;  office,  Kit-Fox  dance.  East- 
em  Dakota,  105;  organization.  Crow, 
method  of  joining,  152,  153;  societies, 
analogies  to  Masai  Warrior  class,  960; 
Crow,  147-199;  Eastern  Dakota,  141- 
142;  societies,  resembl&nce  of  East- 
ern Dakota  dance  to,  139;  Southern 
Siouan,  general  conclusions  as  to,  899; 
weak  development  of  among  Omaha^ 
884,  911. 

Mimicry,  of  adults'  organizations,  Da* 
kota  boys,  28,  69,  902-903. 

Mischievous  society.  Pawnee,  58S-594. 

Missisauga,  false  face  dance,  504. 

Miwatani,  Oglala,  41-48,  61,  905,  91)6; 
correspondence  to  Iowa  Mawatani, 
886. 

Moccasin  game,  Ivansa,  774. 

Moccasins,  black,  ceremonial,  Pawnee, 
639;  casting  off  of,  Piegan  Braves 
ceremony,  380-382;  Piegan  Kit-Foxes 
400. 

Mocking  dance,  Eastern  Dakota,  128- 
129. 

Months,  Kansa,  775. 

Mosquito  society,  Blackfoot,  420,  929, 
941. 

Mosquitoes,  Blood,  resemblance  to  Pie- 
gan society,  409;  buy  into  Piegan 
Braves,  381;  imitation  of,  by  Piegan 
Mosquitoes,  377;  imitation  of,  by 
Sarsi  Mosquitoes,  466;  low  rank  of  in 
Blackfoot  series,  939;  North  Black- 
foot, 420, 935;  Piegan,  376-377;  Sarsi, 
466^67. 

Mother,    ceremonial,    in    purchase .  of 
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MtA  M^aaOAn  vone&'ff 
71^;   Kiovi^  Mat;    VSzim-Cnt,  522; 

POCM,  W), 

Mz/therSy  eereiDonial  fimctioD  of,  m 
81nmk  Wooien  upntAy,  325;  eeve- 
OMOttl,  Rhner  Wocneii  society,  344- 
345, 

Moantain  Hfawp  cah,  Of^jftby  95, 

MounuDg,  Braves,  Oi^ala,  27;  eevfr- 
fDooy,  Ogbla  Botka,  33;  wwtflmi, 
Croir  Big  Doei,  179,  180;  eosComi, 
Iowa,  607,  098;  costonu,  Kuhb,  749- 
752,  755,  772-773;  customi.  Lump- 
woods,  166-107;  Owl  Feather  danee, 
110;  cusUmw,  Pbuns-Cree,  536;  ci»- 
tonui,  PoDca,-7S5,  801;  dance,  705; 
•ODg,  0«i '  Feather  dance,  Eastern 
Dakoto,  110, 

Mowadani,  Fooca,  787-788. 

Muddy  Hands,  Crow,  183-186,  916, 945. 

Muddy  Mouths,  Crow,  197-199,  912. 

Murder,  ininishment  for,  136,  137. 

Mystery  dances,  Iowa,  709-719;  Ponca, 
792-793. 

Myth,  accounting  for  Skidi  federation, 
562-554;  origin,  Piegan  Front-tails, 
391;  origin,  Pawnee,  lances,  561-562. 

Mythical  water  monster,  Pawnee  medi- 
cine societies,  dances  to,  600. 

Mythological  associations,  heyoka,  113. 

M3rthology,  Ponca,  779. 

Name,  bestowed  by  Hidatsa  clan  fathers, 
226,  243;  changing  of,  because  of  war 
exploit,  Iowa,  732;  changing  of,  Crow 
Lumpwood  society,  163;  changing. 
Pawnee,  after  first  war  party,  596; 
tal)oo  against  asking,  Plains-Cree,  523. 

Names,  changing  after  warpath,  Kansa, 
753;  class,  resemblance  of  Gros 
Ventre  to  Masai,  980;  conferred  on 
Omaha  members,  54;  Dogs,  Oglala, 
64;  gentile  personul,  Ponca,  799-800; 
ordinal,  and  personal,  732-734;  Ponca, 
gentile  personal,  799-^800;  thrown 
away,  during  victory  dance,  Oglala,  61. 

Nanft"naha"wu,  Oros  Ventre,  924. 
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fer,    376;     of   a    Wirli 

XanatiTBB,  Cnm  Omsy  Dogs,  lM-196, 
196. 


shone,  821. 

Naicfaes,  684. 

NaVa|»i2>,  ComaDche  fesdral,  810. 

Nft'wOya  dance,  WbhI  Rhner  Shoshone, 
820. 

Nibikid  colt,  Bflngi,  505. 

Ni^t  danee,  78-79,  130;   Iowa,  701. 

Ni^t-peo|^  gens,  Kansa  names,   765. 

Ni^t  Singers,  Bbddbot,  460. 

No-breecb-doth-danoe,  Oghda,  78. 

Nodan,  Ponca,  790. 

No-fiifl^t,  concept,  889;  BAngi  ddtcita, 
487;  in  Dakota  oiganisations,  29,  54, 
108;  Hidatsa  Black  Mouths,  275, 
276;  Hidatsa  Biiffak)  Bulls,  292; 
Hidatsa  Kit-Fox  society,  255;  Iowa 
tukala,  698;  Kiowa  Berries,  847; 
Kiowa  Black  Feet,  847;  Kiowa 
Q'd'itse'fiko,  848;  Mandan  Black 
Mouths,  313;  Mandan  Bull  society, 
315;  Muddy  Hands,  Crow,  183;  Paw- 
nee,  640;  Ponca,  786;  dance.  Eastern 
Dakota,  106-108;  obligation,  An- 
kara Taro'xp&,  665;  Iowa  Mawatani, 
700;  Pawnee,  560, 875;  Pawnee  Craz> 
Dog  society,  580;  Plains-Ojibway 
okitcita,  875;  pledge,  Crow  Bull 
society,  190;  society,  Assiniboine,  903 
society,  Oglala,  29-30,  907;  society 
Western  Dakota,  12. 

North  Blackfoot  societies,  419^124,  426 

Northern  Cheyenne,  origin  of  Hidatsa 
Crazy  Dogs,  280. 

Not-afraid-to-die  society,  Ponca,  785, 
786;  correspondence  to  Omaha  T' 
egaxe,  889. 
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Notched  instrument,  Ute  Bear  dance, 
827-828. 

Notched  stick  instrument,  Hidatsa  so- 
ciety, 238. 

Notched  Stick  society,  Hidatsa,  237-239, 
916. 

Number,  ceremonial,  Iowa,  seven,  734. 

Nu'niihan,  Wind  River  Shoshone,  821. 

Oath  bundle,  Iowa,  734r-735. 

Oaths,  76,  77. 

Obligations,  Iowa  Mawatani,  700;  Iowa 
Tukala,  698;  Miwatani  sash  bearers, 
Oglala,  43-45;  No-flight  members. 
Eastern  Dakota,  108;  Piegan  Brave- 
Dogs,  398. 

Offerings,  before  meeting  enemy  on  the 
warpath.  Pawnee,  596;  made  to 
Pawnee  powers  in  the  west,  550. 

Office,  automatic  acquisition  of,  from  an 
individual  seUer,  Mandan  and  Hidatsa, 
264,  275,  301,  344,  938. 

Officers,  appointment  of  Lumpwood, 
165-166;  Ankara  Crow  society,  671; 
Ankara  Young  Dogs,  658;  Blood 
Horns,  411-412;  Crow  Big  Dogs,  181, 
182;  Crow  Bull  society,  189;  Crow 
Crazy  Dogs,  193;  Crow  Hammer 
society,  187;  Crow  Hot  dance,  204, 
205;  Crow  Little  Dogs,  199;  Crow 
Muddy  Hands,  183-184;  dual,  in 
Crow  societies,  918;  dual  scheme  of, 
904;  duplication  of,  Arikara,  892; 
duplication,  among  Pawnee,  891; 
election,  in  Blackfoot  societies  429; 
election,  Blackfoot  and  Village  tribes, 
244,  257,  281,  429,  938;  election. 
Crow  Big  Dogs,  176-178,  179,  180; 
election.  Crow  Fox  society,  160-162; 
election.  Crow  societies,  158;  Fox 
society,  duties  and  privileges,  157- 
158;  Goose  society,  332;  governing. 
Eastern  Dakota,  133;  Hidatsa  Black 
Mouths,  275;  Hidatsa  Crazy  Dogs, 
280-281;  Hidatsa  Dogs,  286-288; 
Hidat.sa  Half-Shaved  Heads,  273; 
Hidatsa  Hot  dancers,  252;  Hidatsa 
Kit-Fox  society,  254,  255;  Hidatsa 
Lumpwoods,  261,  263-264;    Hidatsa 


Notched  Stick  society,  237-238;  Iowa 
Acting  Dead  dance,  701;  Iowa  Bone 
dance,  703;  Iowa  Braves  dance,  700; 
Iowa  Chief's  drum  society,  721; 
Iowa  Fire  dance,  702;  Iowa  helocka 
society,  694;  Iowa  Mawatani,  699; 
Iowa  Tukala,  697;  Kit-Fox,  Oglala, 
functions  of,  15-16;  Kit-Fox,  Eastern 
Dakota,  105,  106,  108;  Mandan 
Crazy  Dog  society,  307-308;  Mandan 
Dog  society,  317;  Mandan  Kit-Fox 
society,  299,  301 ;  method  of  appoint- 
ing. Crow  Lumpwoods,  165-166;  obli- 
gations of.  Fox  society.  Crow,  158; 
Owl  Headdress  dance.  Eastern  Dakota, 
112;  Piegan  All-Brave-Dogs,  382- 
383;  Piegan  Braves,  377-379;  Piegan 
Mosquitoes,  376;  Piegan  Pigeons, 
371;  Ponca  hel'6cka,  786;  Ponca 
Iskdi3ruha,  786;  Ponca  Mowadani, 
787;  Ponca  Nodan,  790;  Ponca  Not- 
af raid-to-die,  785;  Ponca  Tokala, 
787;  River  Women  society,  343; 
Taro'xpiL,  665;  White  Buffalo  Cow 
society,  349. 

Ofo,  684. 

Oglala,  closest  affinities  with  the  Crow, 
903;  divisions  of,  3,  7;  introduce 
Grass  dance  to  Pawnee,  624;  renewal 
of  lance  bearing  societies  in  spring, 
859;  societies  and  ceremonial  associa- 
tions of,  1-99;  system,  resemblance 
to  Pawnee,  904. 

Okipe,  Mandan,  317. 

Okitcita,  Bdngi  482-485;  and  the 
buffalo  hunt,  494-499;  duties  and 
obligations,  489-490;  functions  of, 
875;  functions  in  war,  490-494; 
privileges  of,  488-489;  women  as, 
485-486. 

Okitcitak,  form  B(lngi  council,  482. 

Okitcitau,  Plains-Cree,  518-519;  badges, 
519-520;  and  the  buffalo  hunt,  523- 
528;  rivalry,  520-521;  term  defined, 
910;   and  war,  521-523. 

Old  Dog  society,  Mandan,  319. 

Old  Men,  associates,  Blackfoot  and 
Mandan  societies,  938;  comrades, 
Piegan    All-Brave    Dogs,    386,    925: 
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comrades,  Piegan  Braves,  379;  mem- 
bers, in  Blackfoot  societies,  429. 

Old  Women  society,  33^340;  Kiowa, 
849-850;    organization,  346. 

Omaha,  689,  791,  792,  860;  dance,  200, 
508,  532,  621;  dance,  Kiowa,  850; 
organizations  borrowed  by  Ponca, 
888;  receive  peyote  cult  from  Oto, 
637;  society,  Oglala,  48^52,  904; 
system  of  military  societies,  weakly 
developed,  911. 

One  Horn  dance,  Pawnee,  616-623; 
modem,  638. 

Open-end  tent  dance,  Plains-Cree,  535-  . 
536. 

Organization,  All-Brave-Dogs,  Piegan, 
382;  Badgers,  Oglala,  31;  Badger 
dance,  109;  Braves,  Oglala,  25;  Bees, 
North  Blackfoot,  420;  Crow-Owners, 
Oglala,  23;  Dogs,  Oglala,  54;  In- 
verted Warriors,  Cheyenne,  899; 
Kansa  Helucka  Watci,  755-756;  Kit- 
Fox,  Oglala,  14;  lack  of,  Ea.stem 
Dakota  dances,  138;  Ma'toki,  Black- 
foot, 431;  Miwat'uni,  Oglala,  42;  new^ 
societies,  among  Pawnee,  578,  891; 
No-Flight  society,  Oglala,  30;  North 
Blackfoot  Braves,  424;  Omaha  so- 
ciety, Oglala,  54;  Pawnee  ceremonies, 
642;  Pawnee  Crazy  Dog  society,  579- 
580;  Owl  Headdress  dance,  Oglala, 
111;  Pawnee, 549-558;  Piegan  Braves, 
377;  Piegan  Bull  society,  405;  Piegan 
Dogs,  395;  Piegan  Catchers,  402; 
Piegan  Front-Tails,  388;  Piegan  Kit- 
Fox,  399-^00;  Piegan  Mosquitoes, 
376;  Piegan  Raven-Bearers,  392; 
Silent  Eaters,  Oglala,  75;  similarity 
of  Blood  Mosquitoes  to  Piegan,  409; 
Sotka,  Oglala,  33;  tripartite,  Crow, 
917;  tripartite,  Masai,  960-961; 
triple,  Masai,  lack  of  analogies  to 
Plains  Indian  societies,  955;  W^ic'iska, 
Oglala,  34. 

Organizations,  Cheyenne,  894;  "friendly" 
Hidatsa,  229;  Mandan,  294;  lack  of, 
in  Plateau  area,  953;  similarity  of 
among  Plains  tribes,  VI;  Southern 
Siouan,  relatively  subordinate  cliarac- 


ter  of,  884;  women's  sacred  charaotiT 
of,  324. 
Origin,  akicita  or  police,  875;  All-Brave- 
Dogs,  Piegan,  388,  934;  Arapaho 
Crazy  lodge,  938;  Ankara  and  Paw- 
nee societies,  656;  Blackfoot  Ali- 
Brave-Dogs,  925;  Badgers,  0$^lala. 
31;  Badger  dance,  Eastern  Dalcota. 
109;  Big  Dogs,  Crow,  176;  Black- 
foot grass  dance,  451;  Black  Mouth 
organization,  945;  Bone  Shoot  iius 
dance,  Iowa,  117;  Buffalo  dance,  911; 
Bulls,  946;  Bulls  society,  Oglala,  :J6- 
37,  906;  B<lngi  weeping  ceremon\, 
507;  Cheyenne  Buffalo  Bulls,  8yr»: 
Cheyenne  Dog-Men,  899;  Che>'onn»' 
society,  Mandan,  296;  Cheyenn*^ 
Women  society,  345;  Chiefs  society, 
Oglala,  36-37,  38-39;  Crazy  I>>g5, 
942-943;  Crazy  Dog  society,  River 
Crow,  148;  Crow  Bull  society,  ISM. 
914;  Crow  Crazy  Dogs,  191-lt»2: 
Crow  Lumpwoods,  163;  Crow-Own- 
ers society,  913;  Crow-Owners  and 
Braves,  909;  Crow  societies,  meactT 
accounts  of,  150;  Crow  Muddy  Hands 
916;  Crow  Water  society,  Pi€»(e:an. 
436;  custom  of  throwing  away  wi\*<'-, 
Oglala,  47^8;  Dakota,  of  Oriiaha 
Make-Xo-Flight  society,  889;  I>akota. 
of  Omaha  Pu-gtho°,  888-889;  Dakota, 
of  Ponca  Iskaiyuha,  786,  889;  l>r»g 
society,  Oglala,  53-54;  Dra^gpue 
Feet  dance,  Oglala,  78;  dream,  lowu 
Calumet  dance,  706-707;  Enemy 
Women  society,  331;  fire-handlin|» 
trick,  859;  fire  trick,  861;  Fire- 
W^alker's  dance.  Eastern  Dakota. 
125;  Fly  dance,  935;  Fork-Taile^i 
Kite  dance,  Iowa,  715;  Fox  and 
Lumpwood  societies.  Crow,  155-15*3: 
Fox  society,  917;  Ghost  dan(n\ 
Pawnee,  631-636;  Grass  danoe,  452 
Grass  dance,  Sarsi,  470;  Gros  Ventrt' 
Kit-Fox,  935,  936;  Gros  Ventrr 
Crazy  Lodge,  937;  Half-Shaved 
Heads,  Crow  and  Hidatsa,  915: 
Hg'rero'ke  i'ke',  Hidatsa,  266, 944-4H5: 
Hidatsa  Crow  society,  913;    Hidatfr.t 
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Goose  society,  335;  Hidatsa  Half- 
Shaved  Heads,  272;  Hidatsa  Hot 
dance,  252;  Hidatsa  Little-Dogs,  267; 
Hidatsa  Lumpwoods,  259;  Hidatsa 
and  Mandan  Half-Shaved  Heads, 
945;  Horse  cult,  96;  Horse  dance,  127; 
Hot  dance,  860;  Iruska,  861;  Iowa 
Bouncing -dance,  703-704;  Iowa  Buf- 
falo dance,  710,  712;  Iowa  chief's 
drum,  721;  Iowa  Ghost  dance,  719; 
Iowa  Turtle  dance,  717;  Kansa 
Helucka  Watci,  755;  Kit-Fox  society, 
Gros  Ventre,  937;  Kit^Fox,  Oglala, 
21-23;  Lumpwood  society  staff,  163; 
Liunpwoods,  Crow,  163;  Mandan 
Black-Tail  Deer  society,  320-321; 
Mandan  Bull  society,  316;  Mandan 
Dog  society,  318;  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  Dog  society,  945;  Mandan- 
llidutsa,  Ankara  societies,  893;  Man- 
dan Kit-Fox  society,  300;  Mawatani, 
derived  from  the  Dakota,  887;  Miwa- 
tani,  Oglala,  43-45;  Mocking  dance, 
Eastern  Dakota,  129;  modem  cere- 
monies, 869;  Mosquitoes,  Blackfoot, 
939;  Night  dance,  Oglala,  78-79; 
No-Flight  dance,  Eastern  Dakota, 
106-107;  Oglala  societies,  904^905; 
Omaha  society,  Oglala,  48-49,  50-51, 
911;  Pawnee  Crow  I^nce  society, 
571;  Pawnee  Iruska,  609-611,  612, 
629,  630;  Pawnee  Mischievous  so- 
ciety, 588-589;  Pawnee  Twenty-Day 
ceremony,  602;  Pawnee  Wonderful 
Ravens,  581;  Piegan  All-Brave-Dogs, 
388;  Piegan  Black-Tailed  Deer  dance, 
442;  Piegan  Bull  society,  405;  Piegan 
Front-Tails,  940;  Piegan  Mosquitoes, 
941;  Piegan  Pigeons,  recent,  375; 
Plains  Indian  age-societies,  theories 
concerning,  881;  Ponca  hel'dcka,  784; 
Ponca  Heyoka,  789;  Ponca  Iskdijruha; 
786;  Ponca  Mowadani,  788;  Ponca 
sun  dance,  789;  Ponca  TokaJa,  787; 
Prairie-Chickens,  North  Blackfoot, 
423;  recent,  Cheyenne  Wolf  society, 
901 ;  recent.  Southern  Siouan  military 
societies,  885;  relatively  recent,  of 
Blackfoot  All-Brave-Dogs  and  Braves, 


939,  942;  Sarsi  Dogs,  468;  Silent- 
Eaters,  Oglala,  75;  Skidi  Young  Dog 
society,  582-583;  societies,  Oglala 
theory  of,  67;  Sotka,  Oglala,  33; 
Sotka  Tanka,  Oglala,  62;  southern, 
of  Grass  dance,  629,  860,  888;  Stick 
game  dance,  447-448;  Tokala  society, 
886,  908;  Ute  Bear  dance,  824-825; 
Wild  Carrot  dance,  Oglala,  80;  Wind 
River  Shoshone  Naroya,  817;  Wind 
River  Shoshone,  Tasayuge,  822;  Wind 
River  Shoshone  Wohonoqin,  818; 
Wind  River  Shoshone  women's  dance, 
821;  legends,  Hidatsa  Stone  Ham- 
mers, 239-243;  legends,  River  Women 
Society,  341-342;  myths,  for  Ghost 
dance,  443-444;  myths,  Heyoka,  83; 
Iowa,  728;  myth,  Kansa  Deer  gens, 
764;  myth,  Kiowa,  Q'6'i'tse'flko,  848; 
myth,  North  Blackfoot  Prairie-Chick- 
ens, 422;  m3rth.  Pawnee  One  Horn 
dance,  617-618;  tradition,  Hidatsa 
Buffalo  Bulls,  291 ;  tradition,  Hidatsa 
Dogs,  284-286;  tradition,  Hidatsa 
emphasis  on  the  supernatural,  236; 
traditions,  Mandan  Black  Moutlis, 
313. 

Orphans  society,  Ponca,  785. 

Osage,  684,  860. 

Otter  society.  Pawnee,  608. 

Otter  Lance  society,  Skidi,  567-569. 

Oto,  636,  683,  758;  give  Peyote  cere- 
mony to  Omaha,  637. 

Owl,  dance.  Crow,  206;  Feather  dance, 
110-112;  Headdress  dance.  111,  140; 
headdress,  Miwatani,  48;  importance 
of  in  Miwatani,  47. 

Ownership,  individual,  of  regalia  in 
Blackfoot  societies,  428. 

Owns-alone,  76-77. 

Paint,  ceremonial,  Kiowa  Dogs,  848, 
900;  characteristic,  of  Masai  warrior 
grade,  957;  common  trait  to  Pawnee 
and  Omaha,  897;  Crow  Crazy  Dogs, 
193;  Crow  Hammer  society  members, 
188;  Kiowa  Q'o'i'tse'flko,  849;  red, 
associated  with  Dog  complex,  47,  1 10, 
178,  285,  318,  849,  901;  red,  emphasis 
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on  by  Cheyenne,  896-896;  red,  em- 
phasis on  by  Mandan  Bulls,  315,  896; 
war,  Pawnee,  596. 

Painted-tipis,  Pawnee,  640. 

Painting,  All-Brave-Dogs,  382-383;  for 
All-Smoking  ceremony,  446;  Ankara 
Black  Mouths,  663;  Ankara  Chip- 
pewa society,  672;  Arikara  Crow 
society,  671;  Arikara  Foolish  People 
initiate,  674;  Arikara  Hot  dance,  668; 
Arikara  River  Snake  society,  676; 
Arikara  Young  Dogs,  657;  Badgers, 
Oglala,  32;  Bear  dance,  Iowa,  714; 
Bear  society,  Pawnee,  604;  Bees, 
North  Blackfoot,  420,  421;  Big  Dogs, 
Crow,  178,  181;  Black-Tailed  Deer 
dance,  Piegan,  442;  Black  Soldiers, 
Blood,  409;  Bone  dance,  Iowa,  703; 
Brave-Dogs,  Piegan,  398;  Bull  society, 
Crow,  190;  Buffalo  dancers.  Eastern 
Dakota,  120;  Calumet  dance,  Kansa, 
760;  candidate  for  the  Braves,  26; 
Catchers,  Blood,  410;  ceremony, 
Blood  Horns,  416-417;  Chiefs  society, 
Oglala,  37;  Chiefs*  society,  Pita- 
hauirata,  567;  Children  of  the  Iruska, 
Pawnee,  580;  Crow  Lance  society, 
Pawnee,  575,  576;  Crow-Owners, 
Oglala,  24,  25;  Crows,  Pawnee,  581; 
Crow-Water  society,  Blackfoot,  437; 
Dawo*,  Sarsi,  469;  to  denote  akicita 
service,  Oglala,  28;  Dogs,  Oglala,  54; 
Dogs,  Sarsi,  467;  Elk  cult  members, 
Oglala,  88;  facial,  All-Brave-Dogs, 
Piegan,  386,  925;  facial.  Crow  Foxes 
and  Lumpwoods,  156;  facial,  in  Grass 
dance,  Blackfoot,  455;  facial.  North 
Blackfoot  Crows,  423;  facial,  Piegan 
Catchers,  403;  Piegan  Front-Tails, 
388,  389;  facial,  Piegan  Raven- 
Bearers  officers,  392;  facial,  Skunk 
Women  society,  325,  326;  facial,  for 
victory,  Blackfoot,  458;  facial,  White 
Buffalo  Cow  society,  346,  347,  349; 
formula,  North  Blackfoot  All-Brave- 
Dogs,  423;  Ghost  dance  members, 
444;  Hidatsa  Black  Mouths,  276; 
Hidatsa  Hot  Dancers,  252;  Hidatsa 
Stone  Hammers,  248,  249;    Helocka, 


Iowa,  695;  Horns  initiate,  Blcxni,  41' 
Horns  transfer,  413;  Horse  dAnce.  9T 
horses  in  Horse  dance,  122,  437;  hoT»^ 
Piegan  All-Brave-Dogs;    Iruska,  Paw- 
nee, 608;   Kit-Fox,  Oglala,    17;    K. 
Fox,  Piegan,  400;  Kitlcahaxki  Bb  > 
Heads,    577;     Knife    Lance     socte*- 
Pawnee,  578;  Lance  Bearers,  <^;)ak 
24r-25;   Mandan  Black  Mouths,  3U 
315;     Mandan    Bull    society,     31.^ 
Mandan  Crazy  Dogis,  307;    Maod^ 
Old     Dog    society,     319;       MaiKbiL 
Soldiers,  313;    Ma'toki  transfer,  43: 
434;      Miwatani,     Oglala,      43,      47 
Mosquitoes,     Sarsi,      466;       Mudd;. 
Mouths,     Hidatsa,    198;      No-Flif^h- 
dance.  Eastern  Dakota,  107;    novict. 
in   Arikara   Fox  society,    666;     Ol. 
Women  society,  339;  Omaha,  Qglala 
54;    One  Horn  dance,  Pawnee,  6K> 
Piegan  Braves,  378-379;  Piegan  Fmot 
Tails,  388,  389;    Piegan  Mosquitoes. 
376;  Piegan  Pigeons,  371,  373;  Plaiite^- 
Cree  okitcitau,  519;    Ponca   Buffa^^ 
dance,  792;  Ponca  Tokala,  787;   Ptty 
venters,  Sarsi,  '469;  Raw-Fish>£aterF 
Eastern    Dakota,    123;     Red    Ij^ncK- 
society,     Pitahauirata,     569;      Scalp 
dance,  Plains-Cree,  535;    Stick  game 
bundle  owners,  448;    successful   war 
party.  Pawnee,  697;  83rmbolic,  HidatMi 
Buffalo  Bulls.  293;  symbolic,  Ma'toki. 
432;   symbolic,    Lumpwoods    regalia. 
262,   263;    symbolic,    Mandan    Bull 
society,  317;  Turtle  dance,  Iowa,  717: 
war,  Oglala,  27;   Wi»ya*tapika,  Og- 
lala, 80;   wives  of  Kit-Fox  members, 
402;    Wolf  cult,   Oglala,   90;    Wolf 
Lance  society,  Pawnee,  577;  women, 
in  Blood  Horn  transfer,  415. 

Panatsimiqai,  Ute,  834. 

Paiute,  origin  of  Ghost  dance,  630,  632. 

Parade,  Arikara  Young  Dogi,  659; 
feature  shared  by  several  tribes,  911: 
Hidatsa  Little  Dogs,  269-271;  horsr, 
Ute,  834-835;  public.  Arikara  Black 
Mouths,  663;  public,  Arikara  Fox  so- 
ciety, 667;  public,  Hidataa  Buffalo 
Bulls,  292;  public,  Hidatsa  Dogs,  290. 
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Paraphernalia,    Grass    dance,    Piegan, 
452,  455. 

Pattern,   common,  Blackfoot  societies, 

425;    Crow  societies,   918;    Pawnee 

ceremonies,  643;    tribal,  followed  in 

taking  over  a  borrowed  society,  149; 

tribal,  for  Cheyenne  societies,   895; 

tribal,  Crow,  results  of  assimilation 

to,  155;   tribal,  for  Dakota  societies, 

902;  tribal,  influence  on  age  element, 

076;  tribal,  for  Pawnee  societies,  642, 

891. 

Pawnee,  62,  656,  660,  662;  moqt  elaboi^ 

ate  system  of  societies,  890;   lack  of 

contributions   to   the   scheme   as   a 

whole,  892;    resemblance  to  Oglala 

83rstem,  891,   904;    societies  of  the, 

545-644;    source  of  Omaha  society, 

48;  system  of  societies,  summary  of. 

Peace,  manner  of  making^  among  the 
Plaina-Cree,  537-538;  pipe,  BOngi 
okitcita,  489;  making  pipe  dance, 
Plaina-Cree,    537-538. 

Pebble  society,  Omaha,  793. 

Pejuta,  medicine,  dream  origin  of,  81. 

Pelicans,  imitated  by  Arikara  Fox 
society,  667. 

Penalty,  for  absence  from  Braves  cere- 
monies, Oglala,  27;  for  eating  raw 
fish,  Eastern  Dakota,  123;  for  non- 
performance of  Buffalo  dance,  Eastern 
Dakota,  120. 

Peqowa  Noqan,  Wind  River  Shoshone, 
821. 

Peyote  cult,  not  found  among  Black- 
foot,  436;  Iowa,  693-694;  society, 
Iowa,  724-728. 

Peyote,  Kansa,  758;  most  recent  Iowa 
society,  720;   Pawnee,  636-638. 

Piegan,  societies,  371-408. 

Pigeons,  newest  Kaokfoot  society,  368; 
rank  among  the  Piegan,  369,  938; 
Piegan,  371-^76. 
Pipe,  Black  Mouths,  peace  making,  275, 
278;  in  Blotaimka  ceremonies,  Oglala, 
58,  59;  dance,  706-709;  Kit-Fox, 
Piegan,  400;  manipulation  of,  in 
All-Smoking  ceremony,  447;  manipu- 


lation of,  in  Blood  transfer  ceremony, 
413,  415;  manipulation  of,  in  Ghost 
dance,  445;  manipulation  of,  in 
Pawnee  Iruska,  614;  men,  Piegan 
Catchers,  403;  Pawnee  Two  Lance 
society,  566;  used  in  prayer  by 
Hidatsa  Black  Mouths,  276;  peace, 
in  the  Miwatani,  Oglala,  47;  Piegan 
AU-Brave-Do03,  386;  Piegan  Brave- 
Dog  transfer,  399;  Pitahauirata  Red 
Lance  society,  569;  wands,  in  Iowa 
Calumet  dance,  707. 

Pipe,  bearers,  Mandan  Black  Mouths, 
duties  of,  314;  carrier,  Crow-Owners, 
Oglala,  function  of,  23-24. 

Pipe  keepers,  Badgers,  Oglala,  import- 
ance of ,  31 ;  Kit-Fox,  Oglala,  functions 
of,  15. 

Pipes,  All-Smoking  ceremony,  446; 
Catchers,  Blood,  bbick-oovered,  410; 
ceremonial,  Piegan  Kit-Fox,  400; 
Crow-Owners,  Oglala,  23;  gens,  Iowa, 
734;  Kit-Fox,  Oglala,  15;  Sarsi  Does, 
467;  Sotka,  Oglala,  34;  Wic'iska, 
Oglala,  34. 

Pipestem,  dance,  sacred, .  Plains-Cree, 
536-537;  dance,  Kansa  Calumet,  760. 

Pitahauirata,  549. 

Pitawin,  Plains-Ojibway  ceremony,  507- 
508. 

Pitcemonoqa,  Wind  River  Shoshone, 
819. 

Plains-Cree,  788;  Bihigi  weeping  cere- 
mony obtained  from,  508;  political 
organization,  cults  and  ceremonies  of, 
513-^542. 

Plains  Shoshone,  dances  and  societies  of 
the,  803-835. 

Plains-Ojibway,  political  and  ceremo- 
nial organization  of,  475-511;  terri- 
tory defined,  477. 

Police,  874-876;   association  with  mili- 

.  tary  societies,  .910;  Black  Mouths  as, 
927;  Blood  Catchers  as,  410;  body, 
Southern  Siouan,  890;  camp,  Iowa. 
689;  Crow  Crazy  Dogs  as,  193;  Crow 
Muddy  Mouths  as,  198-199;  during 
Kansa  buffalo  hunt,  747;  duties, 
connected  with  gathering  crops,  498, 
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910;  dutiesi  in  connection  with  bulTa- 
lo  hunt,  910;  duties^  Oglala  societies, 
13,  917;  duty,  exemption  of  certain 
members  of  Blackfoot  societies  from, 
425;  £astem  Dakota,  resemblance  to 
Southern  Siouans,  89;  functions, 
Arikara  Black  Mouths,  664;  functions, 
Blackfoot  societies,  370;  functions, 
Cheyenne  societies,  895;  functions. 
Crow  Big  Dogs,  179,  180;  Crow  Bull 
society,  189;  Crow  Muddy  Hands, 
183;  functions,  Hidatsa  Black  Mouths, 
277-280;  functions,  Kit'kahaxki  Black 
Heads,  577;  functions,  Oglala  socie- 
ties, 13,  903;  functions,  Pawnee 
societies,  557;  functions,  Plains-Cree 
okitcitau,  520;  functions,  of  Plains 
tribes,  VI;  functions,  restricted  to 
Hidatsa  Black  Mouths,  236;  func- 
tions, '  Sarsi  Dogs,  468;  functions, 
Sarsi'  Preventers,  469;  functions, 
Sarsi  societies,  465;  functions,  of 
societies  among  Omaha,  891;  func- 
tions, Thunderbird  Lance  society, 
Skidi,  570;  functions,  -Wind  River 
8ho(^one,  8^14;  individuals  appointed 
as,  Ponca,  794-795;  Kiowa  Q'sV 
tse^fiko  act  as,  849;  Kiowa  societies,  in 
buffalo  hunt,  843;  Menomini,  498; 
okitcita,  Biingi,  as,  489,  490;  organi- 
zation, Kiowa,  841;  Pitahauirata  Red 
Lance  society,  570;  Plains-Cree,  482, 
518-528;  Plains-Ojibway,  482-499; 
Ponca,  794-795;  Sarsi,  connected 
with  Blackfoot  Black  Soldiers,  468; 
Sauk  and  Fox,  499;  similarity  of 
native  terms  for,  874,  890;  service. 
Blood  Black  Soldiers,  469;  tribal, 
association  with  graded  systems,  919. 

Political  organization,  Iowa,  685-691; 
Kansa.  746-754;    Ponca,  794-798. 

Polygamy,  among  the  Iowa,  739. 

Ponca,  give  peyote  to  Kansa,  758; 
history,  779;  ocganizations  borrowed 
by  Omaha,  888;  shamanism  among, 
858;  societies  and  dances,  777-801; 
societies,  borrowed  from  Dakota,  886; 
people  gens,  Kansa  names,  766. 

Porcupine  Quill  Workers,  society,  79. 


Position,  during  All-Smoking-Ceremonv 
of  various  bundle  owners,  440;  of 
members  in  Piegan  Pigeon  society, 
374;  participants  in  Iowa  chiefs  drum 
dance,  722;  Piegan  Braves  in  cere- 
mony, 381. 

Potlatch,  963. 

Pottery,  Ponca,  779. 

Pound,  for  capturing  buffalo,  524r-526; 
for  hunting  buffalo,  496-498. 

Power,  Kood  Horns,  418;  Blackfoot 
Crow  society,  439;  hjrpnotic,  Black- 
Tailed  Deer  dance  members,  441; 
medicine,  of  Crow-water  society.  437; 
mysterious,     possessed    by    Hidatsa 

'  Stone  Hammers,  249;-  origin  of, 
among  Pawnee,  641 ;  Pawne«  bundles, 
source  of,  549-550;  Pawnee  chiefs, 
source  of,  639;  Pawnee  medicinemen, 
how  derived,  603;  possessed  by 
mdatsa  Dogs,  288;  Skidi  bundles, 
transferred  to  Calf  bundle,  555;  over 
snakes,  possessed  by  Pawnee  Deer 
society  members,  608. 

Prairie-Chicken  dance,  78;  Oglala, 
PlainfrCree,  531;  Plains-Ojibway,  5C». 

Prairie  chickens,  imitated  by  Blackfoot, 
422;  imitated  in  Plains-Cree  Prairie- 
Chicken  dance,  531;  North  Black- 
foot, 421-423, 

Prairie-turnip,  in  Blood  Horns  transfer, 
413,  415. 

Praiseworthv  Women,  Oglala,  76. 

Prayer,  Black  Mouths,  276;  for  com. 
Goose  society,  333;  Hidatsa  Half 
Shaved  Heads,  274. 

Prayers,  All-Smoking  ceremony,  Black- 
foot, 446;  Black-Tailed  Deer  dann>. 
Piegan,  442;  Braves  society,  Ofdab. 
26;    Kit-Fox  society,  Oglala,  20. 

Preventers  society,  Sarsi,  469. 

Priests,  highest  authority  amon^  Skidi. 
554;  of  leading  bundles,  importanc 
of,  Skidi,  555;  position  of,  in  Skid*. 
Four-Pole  ceremony,  552. 

Prisoners,  war,  treatment  of  by  B^knjci, 
493. 

Private  organizations,  PaiMiee,  S?^')!*'.*. 

Privileges,  associated  with   Manai   ago- 
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grades,  958;  Bdngi  okitcita,  488-489; 
Hidatsa  Stone  Hammers,  248* 

Procession^  Mandan  Black  Mouths,  314; 
nocturnal,  Crow  Big  Dogs,  178; 
nocturnal  singing,  Mandan  Kit-Fox 
society,  299;  outdoor,  Mandan  Kit- 
Fox  society,  301. 

Properties,  gentile,  Iowa,  734. 

Puberty,  customs,  Bihigi,  496;  fast, 
Iowa,  739-740;  fast,  an  individual 
undertaking,  955;  fast,  Kansa,  769- 
770. 

Pu-gtho°,  Omaha,  identity  with  Oglala 
Chiefs  society,  888. 

Punishment,  for  disobedience  of  Hidatsa 
Black  Mouths,  278-279;  for  disobey- 
ing Thunder  regulations,  107. 

Purchase,  Cheyenne  society,  Mandan, 
295;  Cheyenne  Women  society,  345, 
346;  collective,  201,  919,  978-980, 
981 ;  collective,  Hidatsa  societies,  225- 
226;  Crow-Water  society  member- 
ship, 437,  438,  439;  dances  and 
societies,  Arikara,  652;  Enemy  Wom- 
en's society,  328;  factor^  among 
Arikara,  892;  factor,  emphasis  of 
among  Blackfoot,  938;  factor,  in 
ungraded  societies,  884,  919;  factor, 
predominance  of  in  acquisition  of  a 
dance,  929,  980;  fundamental  impor- 
tance of.  m  age-societies,  884,  972; 
Goose  society,  330,  331,  332,  333,  334^ 
335;  group,  of  membership  in  Hidatsa 
societies,  224;  Hidatsa  Black  Mouths, 
276-277;  Hidatsa  Buffalo  Bulls,  291- 
292;  Hidatsa  Crazy  Dogs,  281;  mode 
of,  Hidatsa  Dogs,  288;  Hidatsa  Half- 
Shaved  Heads,  274;  Hidatsa  Hot 
Dancers,  252;  Hidatsa  Kit-Fox  so- 
ciety, 256-257;  Hidatsa  Little  Dogs, 
269;  Hidatsa  Little  Dog  society  by 
Stone  Hammers,  284;  Hidatsa  Lump- 
woods,  264;  Hidatsa  Notched  Stick 
society,  237;  Hidatsa  Stone  Hammer 
society,  243,  244-247;  Hidatsa  sys- 
tem of  military  societies,  153;  im- 
portance of,  in  Blackfoot  scheme  of 
societies,  947;  importance  of  father's 
clansfolk  among  Hidatsa,   221,   226; 


individual,  among  Arapaho,  974; 
individual,  in  Piegan  societies,  366; 
Iowa  Red  Bean  dance,  718;  Iowa 
societies,  693;  Mandan  Crazy  Dog 
society,  307,  308;  Mandan  Crow 
society,  309;  Mandan  Half-Shaved 
Heads,  30^312;  Mandan  Kit-Fox 
society,  296-297,  300;  Mandan  Little 
Dog  society,  303-306;  as  a  means  of 
entering  a  society,  884;  means  of 
entering  Sarsi  societies,  465;  of  mem- 
bership, Arikara  Crazy  Horse  society, 
670;  method  of  entering  Crow  socie- 
ties, 151-152,  153;  okitcita  regalia, 
Fonca,  484;  Piegan  Brave-Dog  mem- 
bership, 399;  Piegan  Pigeon  society 
meixd)ership,  375;  Plains  and  Me- 
lanesian  methods  compared,  966-967; 
price.  Catchers  pipe,  404;  River 
Women  society,  344;  Skunk  Women 
society,  32^326;  societies,  among 
Village  tribes,  932;  society  member- 
ship, among  Hidatsa,  655;  transac- 
tions, among  Hidatsa,.  Mandan,  and 
:    Blackfoot,  982. 

• 

Qaapaw,.684;  peyotecuit,  Pawiiee,'6S6. 
Qu'Appelle  River.  Cree,  515,  517.  .: 
Quill-workers^  cult,.  92.  ; 

Q'5'i'ise^fiko,  Kiowa,  842,  847-849. 

Rabbit  cult,  Oglala,  95. 

Rabbits,  Kiowa,  842,  844,  845,  915,  976. 

Racing,  medicines,  Oglala,  97. 

Rain,  Hidatsa  Lmnpwoods  power  over, 
260;  obtaining,  object  of  Ponca  sun 
dance,  789. 

Rank,  attainment  of,  m  Melanesia,  981; 
of  Blackfoot  'societies,  368,  425; 
Brave-Dogs,  Piegan,  397;  Bull  so- 
ciety, Piegan,  404,  408;  definite  order 
of,  in  All-Comrade  societies,  369;  high, 
of  Blackfoot  societies  presupposes 
greatage,  368,425,  939;  Kiowa  men's 
societies,  842;  North  Blackfoot  Bees, 
421;  of  Sarsi  societies,  465-466;  so- 
cieties, Blackfoot,  due  to  seniority  of 
origin,  426;  societies,  Blackfoot,  trans- 
position of,  233,  941;    societies,  Pie- 
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gan,  in  Blackfoot  series,  939;  trans- 
positions off  in  Piegan  societies,  940. 

Ranks,  in  Melanesian  clubs,  962-963. 

Rattle-bearers,  function  of,  Oglala  Crow- 
Owners,  23. 

Rattle-carrier,  Oglala  Kit-Fox,  1*6. 

Rattle,  dewclaw.  Crow  Big  Dogs,  180; 
Crow  Lumpwood  society,  163;  Piegan 
Brave  leader,  378;  purchase  of,  means 
of  entering  Brave  Dogs,  387,  388; 
used  by  Crow  Big  Dogs,  176;  used  by 
the  Oglala  Miwatani,  48. 

Rattles,  Acting  Dead  society,  Iowa,  889; 
Braves,  Oglala,  26;  hoof,  significance 
of,  in  Mawatani  society,  886-887; 
Kit-Fox  society,  Hidatsa,  255;  Pawnee 
Roached  Heads,  582;  Piegan  All- 
Brave-Dogs,  386;  Piegan  Dog  society, 
397;  Young  Dogs,  Arikara,  657. 

Raven-Bearers,  423;  Piegan,  392-394, 
395. 

Raven  dance,  Hidatsa,  high  rank  of, 
283,  971. 

Raven-Owners,  Eastern  Dakota,  109; 
Sisseton,  correspondence  to.  Oglala 
Crow-Owners,    909. 

Bikven  skin,  worn  by  Piegan  Raven- 
Bearers  leaders,  392,  393. 

Raven  society,  23,  1Q9,  903,  928-929. 

Ravens,  970;  Hidatsa,  extinct,  282-284; 
imitations  of,  by  Piegan  Braves,  381; 
Wonderful,   Pawnee,   581. 

Raw-Fish-Eaters,  Eastern  Dakota,  123* 
124.  • 

Rawhide  ugfid  as  drum,  North  Bbtck- 
foot  Bees,  421;  North  Blackfoot 
Mosquitoes,  42Q;  Pawnee  Wolf  so- 
ciety, 597;  Piegan  Mosquitoes,  376, 
377;  Piegan  Braves,  379. 

Real  Dog,  Crow  Dog  society,  181,  914; 
Hidatsa  Dog  society,  289,  914;  offi- 
cers, Hidatsa  Dog  society,  288,  925. 

Real  Dogs,  Mandan  Dog  society,  317. 

Real-eagle  people  gens,  Kansa  names, 
766. 

Berkleys  Dogs,  Kootenai,  916. 

Red  Bean,  dance,  Iowa,  718-719;  war 
bundle,  Iowa,  719. 

Red  Calf  bundle,  Skidi,  554,  555. 


Red  Liance  society.  Pawnee,  569-570; 
Skidi,  567-569. 

Regalia,  Acting  Dead  dance,  Iowa,  701 ; 
All-Brave-Dogs,  Piegan,  382-383; 
Badgers,   Oglala,  32;   Banda  Noqai, 

.  Wind  River  Shoshone,  818-^19;  Bear 
Braves,  Piegan,  380;  Bear  dance. 
Eastern  Dakota,  121;  Bear  society, 
Pawnee,  604;  Berries,  Kiowa,  847; 
Big  Dogs,  Crow,  176,  178,  180;  Big 
Dogs  dance,  Plaina-Cree,  532;  Black- 
Chins,  Eajstem  Dakota,  2S-29;  Black 
Mouths,  Arikara,  663;  Black  Mouths, 
Hidatsa,  275-276;  Black-Tailed  Deer 
dance,  Piegan,  441,  442;  Braves^ 
Oglala,  25-26;  Bone  dance,  Iowa,  703; 
BraveDogs,  Piegan,  398, 943;  Braves, 
North  Blackfoot,  424;  Braves,  Pi^an, 
378;  Buffalo  Bulls,  Cheyenne,  895; 
Buffalo  Bulls,  Hidatsa,  292-293;  Buf- 
falo dance.  Eastern  Dakota,  120; 
Buffalo  doctors,  Pawnee,  604r-6O5; 
Buffalo  society,  Arikara,  661;  Bull 
society.  Crow,  189,  190;  Bull  society, 
Mandan,  315-317;  candidate  for  the 
Braves,  Oglala,  26;  Catchera,  Piegan, 
403,  404;  Cheyenne  society,  Mandan, 
296;  Chiefs  society,  Oglala,  37; 
Chippewa  society,  Arikara,  672; 
Coarse  Hair  society,  Mandan,  31^ 
320;  Comanche  dances,  811-812; 
councilors,  Oglala,  39;  Crasy  DogR, 
Crow,  193;  Crazy  Dogs,  Hidatsa, 
280-281;  Crazy  Dog  society,  193, 
307-308,  943;  Crow-Owners,  Crow, 
199;  Dali  Watci,  Kansa,  75^-759; 
Dawd*,  469;  Deer  society,  Pawnee^ 
606;  distinctive,  military  societies, 
960;  Dogs,  Hidatsa,  286;  Dog 
society,  Mandan,  317,  318;  Dogs, 
Piegan,  395;  Dogs,  Sarsi,  467;  Enemy 
Women  society,  327,  328,  329;  Fox  « 
society,  Arikara,  666,  667;  Foxes 
and  Lumpwoods,  Crow,  156,  158; 
Fronlr-Tails,  Piegan,  388;  Gram  dance, 
862-864;  Grass  dance,  Blackfoot 
considered  sacred,  452;  Grass  danoe, 
similarity  of  Blackfoot  to  Gros  Ventre, 
456;   Grass  dance,  Sarsi,  474;    Half- 
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Shaved  Heads,  Hidatsa,  272-273; 
Half-8haved  Heads,  Mandan,  310; 
head  akicita,  Oglala,  10;  Helucka 
watci,  Kansa,  755;  H§'rer6'ka  i'k6, 
Hidatsa,  266,  267;  hopping  society, 
Ankara,  672;  Horns,  Blood,  411-412; 
Hot  dance,  Ankara,  668;  Kit-Fox 
society,  Cheyenne,  896;  Kit-Fox, 
Eastern  Dakota,  106-107;  Kit-Fox 
society,  Hidatsa,  253-254;  Kit-Fox 
society,  Mandan,  297-298,  301;  Kit- 
Fox,  Piegan,  400;  Little  Dogs, 
Hidatsa,  267-268;  Little  Dogs,  Man- 
dan and  Hidatsa,  926;  Lumpwood 
society,  Crow,  164;  Lumpwoods, 
Hidatsa,  164,  260-263;  man's  dance, 
Biingi,  508;  Mawatani  dance.  East- 
ern Dakota,  111;  Miwatani  members, 
Oglala,  43,  47,  48;  Mosquitoes,  Pie- 
gan,  376;  Mosquitoes,  Sarsi,  466; 
Muddy  Hands,  Crow,  185-186;  Og- 
lala men's  societies,  67-^;  okitcita, 
BAngi,  483-484,  487-488;  Old  Women 
society,  339;  Omaha  members,  Oglala, 
54;  One  Horn  dance,  Pawnee,  616; 
Owl  Feather  dance,  Eastern  Dakota, 
110;  Pigeons,  Piegan,  371-373;  Prairie 
Chickens,  North  Blackfoot,  422; 
Q'O'i*  tse'Ako,  Kiowa,  848;  Rabbits, 
Kiowa,  845;  Raven-Bearers,  Piegan, 
392;  Ravens,  Hidatsa,  283;  Red 
Bean  dance,  Iowa,  718;  Red  Lance 
society,  Pitahauirata,  569;  renewal 
of,  Braves  society,  Oglala,  26;  re- 
newal of,  Crow-Owners,  Oglala,  23-24; 
renewal  of,  Kit^Fox,  17;  renewal  of, 
Wic'iska,  Oglala,  34;  police,  Sarsi, 
468;  shirt  owners,  Oglala,  ceremony 
connected  with,  40;  similarity  be- 
tween Crazy  Dogs  and  Crazy-dogg- 
wishing-to-die.  Crow,  194;  society  of 
Chiefs,  Pitahauirata,  556-557;  sym- 
bolism in,  Oglala,  8;  Taro'xpA,  An- 
kara, 665;  transfer.  Goose  society, 
330-331;  transfer,  Mandan  Kit-Fox 
society,  301;  transfer,  Mandan  Little 
Dogs,  305;  transfer,  No-Flight  so- 
ciety, Oglaki,  30;  Ts^'t&'nmA,  Kiowa, 
846;  Two  I^nce  society,  Pawnee,  567; 


war,  Pawnee,  595;  Wi*»ya»»tapika, 
Oglala,  80;  Wolf  cult,  Oglala,  90; 
Wolf  society,  Cheyenne,  901-902; 
woman's  danoe,  Biingi,  509;  woman's 
society.  Pawnee,  598;  Young  Buffalo 
society,  Arikara,  662,  663;  Young 
Do^,  Ankara,  657,  658,  660,  893. 

Relations,  between  Tukala  and  Mandan 
dancers  of  the  Omaha,  887;  mutual, 
Iowa  Tukala  and  Mawatani,  887. 

Relationship,  between  Braves,  Crow- 
Owners,  and  Black  Mouth  societies, 
909;  between  Dakota  societies,  905- 
906;  ceremonial,  between  Hidatsii 
buyers  and  sellers  of  societies,  225- 
226;  ceremonial,  between  buyers  and 
sellers  in  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  wom- 
en's societies,  324;  Pawnee  system  of 
societies,  891;  terms  of,  Iowa,  73*'>^ 
738;    terms  of,  Kansa,  766-769. 

Religious,  character.  River  women  so- 
ciety dance,  345;  factor,  absence  of, 
in  Crow  military  societies,  150;  factor, 
importance  of  in  Hidatsa  men's  so- 
cieties, 236;  organizations,  recent, 
Iowa,  719-728;  societies  and  cults, 
Blackfoot,  43&-450;  societies.  Black- 
foot,  distribution  of,  436. 

Renewal,  of  lance.  Brave  Raven  society. 
Pawnee,  573-574;  lances,  among 
Pawnee  in  spring,  858;  lances,  Skidi 
lance  societies,  561-567;  in  spring,  of 
Blackfoot  and  Oglala  societies,  859; 
thunderbird  lance,  Skidi,  570. 

Reorganization,  of  akicita  s6cieties  in 
spring,  859;  annual  spring,  Black- 
foot societies,  367,  425,  938;  annual 
spring,  of  Crow  societies,  160,  165, 
176,  185,  187;  annual  spring,  Oglala 
societies,  17,  63;  Crow-Owners,  O^la, 
24;    meeting,  Kit-Fox,  Oglala,  17. 

Resemblances,  among  Plains  societies, 
883. 

Revelations,  as  means  of  entering  cer- 
tain dances,  13;  necessary  to  manu- 
facture of  Hidatsa  Stone  Hammers^ 
emblems,  244. 

Revenge,  means  of,  for  death  of  Crow 
Hammer  society  member,  188. 
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Rice-gathering,  police  duties  connected 
with  among  the  Menomini,  910. 

Rites,  Kansa  gentes,  963-964. 

Ritual,  Black-Chins,  Oglala,  28,  29; 
Catchers  pipe  transfer,  404;  for  con- 
trol of  a  war  party,  Pawnee,  595; 
feast  of  virgins  in  Badger  society, 
Oglala,  32;  medicine,  accoimting  for 
all,  445;  Miwatani,  Oglala,  origin  of, 
42;  No-Flight  society,  Oglala,  29; 
Pawnee  bundles,  550;  Pawnee  Deer 
society,  605;  Pawnee  Dog  society, 
587,  641;  Pawnee,  for  eagle  trapping, 
640. 

Rival  organizations,  Bees  and  Mosqui- 
toes, 421. 

Rivalry,  between  Crow  Dogs  and  Foxes, 
182,  916;  between  Crow  Foxes  and 
Half-Shaved  Heads,  197;  between 
Crow  Foxes  and  Lumpwoods,  169- 
175,  182,  933-934;  Crow  societies, 
147-148;  between  Dakota  Dogs  and 
Mandan,  887;  Foxes  and  No-Flight 
societies,  106,  887;  Gros  Ventre, 
societies,  934;  between  Iowa  military 
societies,  692;  Iowa  societies,  697- 
700,  934;  Iowa  Tukala  and  Mawa- 
tani,  697,  700;  Kiowa  societies,  843; 
Mawatani  and  Braves,  74,  887; 
among  men's  societies,  Oglala,  69,  74, 
934;  between  Oglala  societies,  903; 
among  Plains-Cree  okitcitau,  520- 
521 ;  strong  development  of,  in  Crow 
societies,  918;  Pawnee  societies,  891; 
Ponca  Tokala  and  Mowadani,  787; 
Yellow  Noses  and  Logs,  Wind  River 
Shoshone,  814. 

River  Snake  society,  Ankara,  676. 

River  society,  Mandan  origin  of,  323. 

River  Women  society,  340-345;  sacred 
character  of,  324. 

River  Women,  in  Mandan  Kit-Fox 
society,  296;  in  Mandan  Little  Dog 
society,  304. 

Roached  Heads,  Pawnee,  582. 

Robe,  white  buffalo,  medicine  power  of, 
347. 

Robes,  worn  by  Piegan  Braves,  378, 
379. 


Round  dance.  Eastern  Dakota*  126-128; 

Plains-Cree,  532-633. 
Rules,  Oglala  Kit-Fox,  19-21. 

Sacred-hide,  Cheyenne,  898. 

Sacred  pipestem  dance,  Plain»Oee, 
536-537. 

SakhQ'nu,  Arikara,  673,  900. 

Santee,  3. 

Sarsi,  dancing  societies  of  the,  461^74; 
introduce  society  of  Bees  amcxng 
North  Blackfoot,  420;  societieB,  weak 
reflection  of  the  Blackfoot  series,  8S4. 

Sash  bearers,  Miwatani,  Oglala,  im- 
portance of,  43. 

Sashes,  Kiowa  Q'S'lnBefiko,  84ft-«49; 
Piegan  Dogs,  385;  Piegan  Ftont- 
Tails,  388;  similarity  of  Big  DogB  to 
Muddy  Hands,  Crow,  176,  178; 
staking  down  of,  43,  906-907. 

Sash-wearers,  Crow  Muddy  Hand  so- 
ciety, functions  of,  183,  185 

Scalding  ceremony,  Eastern  Dakota 
Heyoka,  113,  114. 

Scalp  dance,  Blackfoot,  458-459;  Btingi, 
after  return  of  a  victorious  war  party, 
492;  Iowa,  715;  Kansa,  757-758; 
Kiowa,  850;  Oglala,  80;  Plains-Cree, 
535;  Ponca,  791;  shirt,  Oglala  coun- 
cilors, 39-40;  taking,  to  become  a 
Ponca  okitcita,  483. 

Scalping,  extensively  practised  amoni; 
Ponca,  492-493;  feathers  worn  for, 
Pawneesocietyof  Crows,  582;  method 
of,  among  Plains-Cree,  535. 

Scalps,  ceremony  with,  in  No-Fljght 
dance,  107. 

Scarifaction,  a  sign  of  mourning,  Iowa, 
705,  706. 

Scouts,  BOngi  war  party,  okitcita  as, 
491;  Iowa  waiak'ida  as,  691;  Plains- 
Cree  okitcitau  as,  521;  for  Ponca  war 
party,  797. 

Snatching  sticks,  Piegan  Kit-Fox,  402. 

Seasons,  Kansa,  774. 

Secret  societies,  Banks  Islandera,  961- 
962. 

Seed,  com,  distribution  of  by  Qoo&t 
society,  335. 
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Separation,  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre, 
930;  Ankara  from  Pawnee,  655. 

Serial  order,  Blackfoot  and  Hidatsa 
societies,  agreement  in,  941. 

Sexes,  segregation,  in  Melanesia,  962. 

Sex  taboo,  in  Grass  dance,  864. 

Sexual,  confession,  Plains-Cree,  540; 
Plains-Ojibway,  506-507;  license 
among  Masai,  958. 

Shaman,  distinguished  from  medicine- 
man, 82. 

Shamanism,  among  Plains  Indians, 
858. 

Shamanisiic,  and  dancing  societies, 
general  discussion  of,  853-876;  feats, 
distinctive.  Pawnee,  644;  feats,  per- 
formed by  Pawnee  Deer  society,  605- 
606;  fraternities,  Pawnee,  859,  890; 
organizations,  Mandan  and  Hidatsa, 
858;  Pawnee,  600,  858,  890;  Ponca, 
792;  performances,  Assiniboine,  289; 
performances.  Pawnee  Blood  doctors, 
608;  performances,  Plains-Cree  okit- 
eitau,  before  going  to  war,  522;  per- 
formances, Ponca  Bear  dance,  792; 
practices,  in  Bear  cult,  Oglala,  89; 
practices,  Biingi  war  party  leader, 
491;  societiesj.lowa,  713-714. 

Shamans.  Pawnee  Bear  men,  604. 

Shelter,  Ma'toki  dance,  430. 

Shepherds,  Kiowa,  845-846. 

Shield-bearers,  Oglala,  75-76. 

Shield  dance,  Ute,  833;  designs,  dis- 
tinctive, Masai  before  becoming  war- 
riors, 957;  Pawnee  Buffalo  doctors, 
605. 

Shields,  Buffalo  dance.  Eastern  Dakota, 
121;  Iowa  Ghost  dance,  719;  war, 
owned  by  Pawnee  Wolf  Lance  society, 
577. 

Shinney,  game,  Kansa,  774. 

Shin  Ravens,  Ankara,  654. 

Shirts,  Miwatani  lay  members,  Oglala, 
48;  wearers,  Oglala,  7,  11. 

Shuffling  dance,  Eastern  Dakota,  130. 

Sick,  Buffalo  dance  held  to  heal,  507; 
curing,  Bear  dance,  performed  for, 
825;  healed  by  Biingi  Cannibal 
dancers,  501;  stick  game  played  for 


recovery  of,  449;  and  Plains-Cree 
Wetigokantlk,  529. 

Silent-Eaters,  Oglala,  75. 

Similarity,  basic,  between  Arapaho  and 
Gros  Ventre  graded  systems,  931. 

Single  Men  Comrades,  All-Brave-Dogs, 
386;  Piegan  Braves,  379. 

Singer,  girl,  in  Ankara  Fox  society,  667- 
668. 

Singers,  male,  in  River  Women  society, 
343;  women,  in  Badger  dance,  East- 
em  Dakota,  109;  White  Buffalo  Cow 
society,    352. 

Ska  yuha,  Oglala,  41,.  905. 

Skeleton  Being,  dreamed  of  by  Biingi, 
500. 

Skeletons,  Ghost  dancers  paint  to  repre- 
sent, 444. 

Skidi,  549;  villages,  federation  of,  550- 
554. 

Skull,  in  White  Buffalo  Cow  society 
performances,  350. 

Skunk  society,  Hidatsa  origin  of,  323. 

Skunk  Women  society,  325-326. 

Sleight-of-hand  performances,  heyoka, 
Eastern  Dakota,  115;  Iowa  Bone- 
shooting  dance,  718;  Pawnee  Twenty- 
day  ceremony,  603. 

Smallpox,  epidemic  of,  among  Mandan, 
342. 

Smoke-offering,  ceremony,  559;  in  med- 
icine societies  dances,  Pawnee,  600- 
601. 

Smoking,  ceremonial,  Hidatsa  Hot 
dancers,  253;  customs,  Pawnee,  640- 
641;  to  the  Great  Spirit,  Plains-Cree, 
540;  taboo  against,  Oglala  Black- 
Chins,  28;  taboos,  Pawnee,  640- 
641. 

Smudge,  All-Smoking  ceremony,  447; 
altar.  Ghost  dance,  444;  altar,  in- 
dividual of  Ma'toki  members,  431; 
Black-Tailed  Deer  dance,  442;  Catoh- 
ers  pipe  ceremony,  Piegan,  403;  in 
daily  Mawatani  ceremony,  Oglala,  46; 
Pawnee  Bear  society,  as  a  protection 
from  the  thunder,  604;  sweetgrass,  for 
Badgers  regalia,  Oglala,  32;  sweet- 
grass,  in  ceremony  for  shirt  owner's 
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regalia,  Oglala,  40;  sweetgraas,  in 
Black-Tailed  Deer  dance,  441. 

»-LakeS;  conquer  Ankara  Foolish  People, 
674r-^75;  dance  in  imitation  of,  Ari- 
kara  River  Snake  society,  676. 

Snake  doctors,  Pawnee  Deer  society, 
608. 

Social,  classes,  Iowa,  683-684;  organiza- 
tion, Iowa,  728^-739;  organization, 
Kansa,  761-776;  Ponca,  799-801; 
position  in  Melanesia,  dependence  of, 
on  club  status,  963;  relations,  in 
Crow  organizations,  150,  904;  in 
Oglala  organizations,  64,  904. 

Societies,  age-groups  constitute,  968; 
Ankara,  list  of,  651,  652,  653;  among 
Blackfoot  divisions,  similarity  of, 
424r-425;  Assiniboine,  system  of,  911- 
912;  Blood,  list  of,  366,  409;  boys, 
Oglala,  28;  comparative  siu^ey  of, 
955-960;  Crow,  Hidatsa,  and  Man- 
dan  Indians,  14&-358;  Crow  system, 
resemblance  to  Western  Dakota,  988; 
Eastern  Dakota,  duration  of,  140-141 ; 
fixed  order  of,  among  the  Arapaho, 
959;  formation  of,  as  a  result  of 
dreams,  Oglala,  28;  Gros  Ventre, 
excess  of,  over  dances,  933;  Hidatsa 
men's,  225,  227;  Hidatsa,  resemblance 
to  Crow  military  societies,  225;  Hi- 
datsa system,  225-237;  Mandan,  295; 
Mandan  system  of,  294;  men's, 
female  associates  in,  271,  907,  983; 
men's,  Oglala,  52;  North  Blackfoot, 
419;  Pawnee,  545-644;  Piegan,  list 
of,  366,  367,  369;  Sarsi,  list  of,  465; 
soldier,  lack  of,  among  Plains-Cree, 
515;  system  of,  resemblance  of  Ara- 
paho and  Gros  Ventre  to  Village 
system,  947-948;  system  of,  resem- 
blance of  Blackfoot  to  Village  tribes, 
938. 

Society,  independence  of  each  among 
Plains  tribes,  981-982;  method  of 
joining  by  Blackfoot,  428-429. 

Soldier  killing,  131,  671,  690;  Dakota, 
130,  903,  910;  Iowa,  685;  Kansa, 
747,  772;    Ponca,  795. 

Soldiers,  Ankara,  651;  for  bu£falo  hunt. 


Pawnee  society  selected  for,  557; 
Bilngi  okitcita  as,  482;  confused 
with  Catchers,  382;  Eastern  Dakota, 
131;  function  of,  Mandan,  313; 
function  of,  Mandan  Half-Shaved 
Heads,  309-310,  312;  Pawnee,  559; 
Ponca,  duties,  795;  special  privileges 
of  Iowa,  690-691 ;  tent,  BOngi,  486- 
488;   tent,  Plains-Cree,  519-520. 

"Son,"  ceremonial,  Hidatsa,  225. 

Song,  Big  Dog,  Crow,  on  moving  to- 
wards camp,  179;  Big  Dogs  dance. 
Plains-Cree,  532;  Catchers  pipe  cere- 
mony, Piegan,  403;  Crow  Crow- 
Owners,  199;  Elk  cult,  Oglala,  8S: 
Fox  society.  Crow,  158;  Hammer 
society.  Crow,  188;  Hidatsa  Hot 
dancers,  253;  Hidatsa  little  Dogs, 
268,  271,  272;  Hidatsa  Notched  Stick 
society,  239;  individual,  Omaha  mem- 
bers, Oglala,  52;  Kiowa  Shepherds. 
846;  Lumpwoods,  Crow,  186;  Man- 
dan Little  Dog  society,  305;  mourning. 
Crow  Big  Dog  ceremony,  179;  oflScers, 
Crow  Fox  society,  158;  peaoe-making 
pipe  dance,  Plains-Cree,  537;  Ravens. 
283;  sacred  pipestem  dance,  537: 
Tea  dance,  Blackfoot,  460. 

Songs,  akicita  societies,  Oglala,  63;  Big 
Dogs,  Crow,  178;  Black-Tailed  Deer 
dance,  Piegan,  441;  Bull,  Blackfoot, 
38;  ceremony  for  shirt  owner  regalia. 
Oglala,  40;  conception  of  transfer  and 
ownership,  820;  Crow  Clowns,  207: 
Crow  Foxes,  170;  dance,  in  Blackfoot 
Grass  dance,  454;  Dogs,  Oglala,  54: 
Enemy  Women  society,  330;  Ghost 
dance,  632-633;  Grass  dance,  S70: 
Heyoka,  Oglala,  83-84;  Hidat^ji 
Black  Mouths,  277;  Hidatsa  Craz> 
Dogs,  282;  Hidatsa  Dogs,  290: 
Hidatsa  Kit-Fox  society,  256;  Hidat.<t 
Liunp woods,  265;  Horse  medicine. 
Oglala,  97;  Ihoka,  sung  by  Sotka. 
Oglala,  33;  Ihoka,  sung  by  Wic'iska. 
Oglala,  34;  Iowa  chief's  drum  danct\ 
723;  Iowa  Eagle  dance,  716;  Iowa 
Fire  dance,  702;  Iowa  Peyote  fiociety. 
728;    Iowa  war  dance,  696;    Irusku, 
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Pawnee,  629;  Kit-Fox,  Oglala,  15; 
Lumpwoodsi  Crow,  161,  174;  Man- 
dan  Black  Mouths,  314;  Mandan 
Kit-Fox  society,  297,  301;  medicine, 
in  All-Smoking  ceremony,  446;  Mescal 
cult,  Oglala,  99;  mourning.  Owl 
Feather  dance.  Eastern  Dakota,  110; 
Oglala  Miwatani,  46;  Oglala  No- 
Flight  society,  29;  Oglala  No-Breech- 
cloth  dance,  78;  Oglala  Omaha,  52, 
54;  Pawnee  One  Horn  dance,  616; 
Pawnee,  on  the  warpath,  596;  Pawnee 
Peyote  ritual,  637;  Piegan  All-Brave- 
Do03,  387;  Piegan  Brave-DogS;  398, 
399;  Piegan  Bull  society,  408;  Piegan 
Kit-Fox,  401,  402;  Piegan  Pigeon 
society,  375;  Plains-Cree,  when  hunt- 
ing buffalo,  526,  Plains-Cree  okitcitau, 
522;  Plains  societies,  showing  histori- 
cal connection  between  tribes,  VII- 
VIII;  praise,  Skimk  Women  society, 
325;  Sarsi  societies,  465;  Scalp  dance, 
Blackfoot,  459;  similarity  of,  Mandan 
and  Piegan  Crazy  Dogs,  943;  Sotka, 
Oglala,  33;  stick  game,  447;  stick 
game  bundle  transfer,  448;  449-450; 
simg  in  All-Smoking  ceremony,  Black- 
foot,  447;  victory,  Enemy  Women 
society,  326-327;  White  Buffalo  Cow 
society,  349-350;  wife-kidnapping  in 
Crow  Foxes  and  Lumpwoods,  174; 
Wic'iska,  Oglala,  34. 

Sotka,  Oglala,  33-34;  recognized  simi- 
larity to  Ihoka,  Oglala,  33. 

Sotka  tanka,  Oglala,  61-62,  900,  905; 
similarity  to  Miwatani,  Oglala,  61. 

Sotka  yuha,  Oglala,  61-62,  905. 

Southern  Siouans,  historical  summary  of 
system  of  societies,  884-890. 

South  wind,  Oglala  Braves  belief  con- 
cerning, 26. 

Soul,  Iowa  belief  about,  705,  706;  Kansa 
belief  about,  772. 

Spear,  hooked,  in  Half-Shaved  Head  and 
Kit-Fox  societies,  922. 

Spears,  Blind  Bulls,  Hidatsa,  292; 
crooked,  trait  distinctive  of  military 
societies,  889;  Hidatsa  Kit-Fox  so- 
ciety, 254;   Hidatsa  Ravens,  283. 


Speech,  inverted,  Biingi  Windigokan, 
501;    Plains-Cree  Wetigokantik,  529. 

Spirit  rock,  B(ingi  war  charm,  493. 

Spirits  of  the  Dead,  dance  for.  Black- 
foot,  443-445. 

Spring,  annual  meeting  of  Sarsi  societies, 
465;  annual  reorganization  of  socie- 
ties in,  17,  63,  160,  165,  176,  185,  187, 
367,  425;  ceremony.  Goose  society, 
for  benefit  of  cornfields,  333;  com 
ceremony,  Groose  society,  337;  elec- 
tion. Crow  Big  Dogs,  182;  election. 
Crow  Crazy  Dog  officers,  193;  Crow 
Fox  society,  158,  160;  election,  Crow 
Hammer  society,  187;  election,  Crow 
Muddy  Hands  officers,  185;  formal 
reorganization  in,  Blackfoot,  425, 
904;  formal  reorganization  in,. Crow, 
176,  903;  formal  reorganization  in, 
Oglala,  17,  903;  formal  reorganization 
in,  Pawnee,  559,  903;  Iowa  leader's 
pipe  dance  in,  705;  Iowa  Night  dance 
in,  704;  meeting  of  Crow  Bull  society, 
189;  renewing  ceremony,  akicita 
society,  Oglala,  858;  renewing  cere- 
mony, Blackfoot,  859;  renewing  cere- 
mony, Crow,  160,  859;  renewing 
ceremony.  Pawnee,  600,  858;  reor- 
ganization of  akicita  societies,  859; 
reorganization  of  Pawnee  societies  in, 
891;  Ute  Bear  dance  performed,  826. 

Squash  Vine  Village,  Pawnee,  551,  570. 

Squaw  dance,  Ute,  832-833. 

Staff,  hooked.  Crow  Fox  society,  158- 
160;  North  Blackfoot  Bad-Horns,  424. 

Staffs,  BCingi  okitcittf,  485;  dual  own- 
ership in  Blackfoot  societies,  426; 
Hidatsa  Kit-Fox  society,  255;  Liunp- 
wood  society,  origin  of,  163;  North 
Bkickfoot  Prairie-Chickens,  422. 

Star  dance,  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre, 
934-935. 

Star  society,  Arapaho,  937. 

Stick  game,  Blackfoot,  869;  dance, 
447-450. 

Stinking  Ears,  Hidatsa,  225;  Mandan, 
retired  members  of  societies,  294. 

Stone  Hammer  dance,  Hidatsa,  232, 
971,  980. 
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Stone  hammers,  Hidatsa,  228,  239-251 ; 
Hidatsa  Hot  dance  associated  with, 
252,  937;  Hidatsa,  purchase  of  Kit- 
Fox  society,  257;  Hidatsa,  purchase 
of  little  Dogs,  269,  284. 

Straight-head  society,  Ankara.  660-661. 

Subdivisions,  Crow  Muddy  Mouths, 
197;  within  Crow  societies,  156,  164, 
183,  918. 

Subgentes,  Iowa,  683,  732;  Kansa,  761. 

Sub-orders,  in  Oglala  Brave  society,  28. 

Sukwe,  Melanesian,  983;  non-occur- 
rence of  genuine  age-classes  in,  980. 

Summary,  historical,  of  Plains  Indian 
age-societies,  883-952. 

Sun  dance,  82,  587,  660;  All-Smoking 
ceremony  connected  with,  447;  Bihigi, 
506,  508;  Biingi  okitcitau  undergo 
torture  during,  489;  Eastern  Dakota, 
141;  Heyoka  performance  at  the. 
Eastern  Dakota,  115;  Hidatsa,  sacred 
objects  provided  by  clan  father,  226; 
Kiowa,  843,  850-851;  Ma'toki  meet 
during,  434;  Night  Singers,  Black- 
foot,  during,  460;  offerings  by  Blood 
Horns,  418;  Pawnee,  641;  Plains-Cree, 
520;  police  duties  of  societies  during 
the,  Blackfoot,  370;  Ponca,  789; 
position  of  tipi  of  Sarsi  Dogs  during, 
468;  public  ceremony  of  Blood  Horns, 
410;  Wind  River  Shoshone,  817. 

Sun  offering,  All-Smoking  ceremony, 
Blackfoot,  446-447;  in  Ma'toki  trans- 
fer, 434. 

Sunwise,  circuit,  Piegan  Mosquitoes 
dance  ceremony,  377;  dancing,  Sarsi 
Dawo*,  570;  movements  in  North 
Blackfoot  Bees  dance,  421. 

Supernatural  communications,  member- 
ship in  Omaha  societies  dependent 
upon,  884. 

Surround,  hunting  bu£falo  by  means  of, 
527. 

Sweat  bath,  Iowa,  686;  preparatory  to 
Round  dance.  Eastern  Dakota,  128. 

Sweat,  ceremonial,  Iowa  Fire  dance,  702; 
house,  82;  house.  Catchers  pipe  trans- 
fer ceremony,  Blackfoot,  403-404^ 
house    ceremony,    purchase,    Piegan 


Crow  Water  society,  438-439;  house 
ceremonies,  for  a  war  party,  Bio- 
taunka,  O^^ila,  55;  kKlge,  for  Bear 
medicine,  O^ala,  89;  lodge,  Iowa 
Bear  dance,  114;  lodge,  membere  of 
Mandan  Badger  society,  322;  kxlge. 
Pawnee  Iruska,  611-612;  lodge,  for 
selling  horse  medicines,  O^ala,  97. 

Sweating,  ceremonial,  River  Women 
society,  345. 

Symbolical  paiiiting,  Hidatsa  Stone 
Hammers,  249;  Hidatsa  Hot  dancers, 
252. 

Symbolism,  of  figures,  constructed  for 
Pawnee  Twenty-Day  ceremony,  603; 
Kiowa  Calumet  dance,  760;  in  regalia, 
Oglala,  8. 

Systematization,  lack  of,  in  Ankara 
societies,  655-656. 

SjTStems,  Arapaho  and  Gros  Ventre, 
genetic  identity  of,  933;  ungraded, 
of  Plains  Indiim  societies,  883-S84. 

Taboo,  against  asking  Plains-Cree  for 
name,  523;  against  going  into  water, 
Sarsi  Preventers,  469;  against  passing 
food  at  a  feast,  Piegan  Bear^All-Brave- 
Dogs,    384;     against    sexual    inter- 
course among  Ponca,  before  ceremony, 
506;  Blood  Catchers,  against  entering 
water,    410;    mother-in-law,    Kiowa, 
843;     mother-in-law,     Ponca,      800 
mother  and  father-in-law,  Iowa,  738 
mother  and  father-in-law,  Kansa,  769 
for  one  selling  membership  in  Black- 
foot Horns,  148;    sex,  Grass  dance, 
864;    sex,  Pawnee  Iruska,  609;    sex. 
Pawnee,  640;  Ute  Bear  dance,  829. 

Taboos,  Blackfoot  Grass  dance,  452; 
connected  with  Chiefs  society  regalia, 
Oglala,  37;  connected  with  killing 
bears,  Bilngi,  510;  connected  with 
opening  Iowa  war  bundles  686: 
connected  with  Oglala  Black-Chins 
regaUa,  29;  Dog  society  members, 
Oglala,  52;  Grass  dance,  453;  fatlier 
and  mother-in-law,  Plains-Cree,  522: 
Masai,  957,  958;  mother  and  father- 
in-law,  Kansa,  769;  as  to  movements 
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during  Piegan  Crow-Water  society 
ceremony,  438;  observed  by  members 
of  Piegan  Crow-Water  society,  437, 
439;  Omaha  members^  OglaJa,  52; 
Pawnee  Bear  society,  604;  Pawnee 
Iruska,  613;  Ponca  gentes,  799; 
Ponca  Mowadani,  788;  recognized  by 
Black-Chins,  Oglala,  29;  recognized 
by  Black-Tailed  Deer  dance,  Black- 
foot,  442;  recognized  by  Braves 
society,  Oglala,  26;  recognized  by 
DogSi  Oglala,  52;  recognized  by 
Piegan  Kit-Foxes,  402;  Yellow  Noses, 
Wind  River  Shoshone,  815;  first  war 
party,  Plains-Cree,  522;  wolf  cult, 
Oglala,  91. 

Tanners,  the,  Oglala,  79. 

Tan>'xp&,  Ankara,  654, 665, 666;  identi- 
fied with  Pawnee  tirupahe,  893. 

Tdsltyuge,  Wind  River  Shoshone,  815, 
822. 

Tattoo,  marks.  White*  Buffalo  Cow 
society,  346,  347. 

Tattooed  Women's  dance,  Ponca,  790; 
society,  Ponca,  798. 

Tattooing,  Iowa,  689;  Kansa,  75^-754; 
Ponca,  684,  705,  798;  bundles,  753. 

Tea  dance,  Blackfoot,  459;  Plains- 
Ojibway,  509. 

T'e  gaxe,  Omaha,  corresponds  to  Ponca 
Not-Afraid-to-die,  889. 

Teton-Dakota,  societies  and  ceremonial 
associations  in  the  Oglala  division, 
1-99,  786. 

Texts,  Mandan,  212-217. 

Thadjoke,  Ponca,  786. 

Thoee-who-imitate-mad-men,  Ponca,  789. 

Throwing-Away  dance,  Plain»<}ree,  533- 
534. 

Thunder,  ceremonies,  for  Pawnee  bun- 
dles, 559;  dance,  117;  first  in  spring, 
ceremony  for,  Pawnee,  600;  opening 
of  Pawnee  bundles  at  first,  550;  origin 
of  Napecni  dance,  Eastern  Dakota, 
107;  origin  of  Eastern  Dakota  Hey- 
oka,  114. 

Thunderbird  Liance  society.  Pawnee,  570. 

Tipi-iyokihe,  Oglala  Braves,  27. 

Tipi-makers,  associations  of,  Oglala,  79. 


Tipis,  Ponca,  779. 

Tirupahe,  Pawnee,  identified  with  An- 
kara Taro'xp^,  893. 

Tiyotipi,  Dakota,  135;  Eastern  Dakota, 
131;   Oglala,  12. 

Tobacco,  offered  by  Pawnee  One  Horns, 
619-620;  order  of  the  Crow,  884; 
origin  of,  used  by  Badgers,  Oglala, 
31;  planting,  Pawnee,  641;  planting, 
religious  duty  among  the  Crow,  150; 
societies,  Crow,  440. 

Tokala,  Dakota  meaning  of,  14,  105, 
886;  dance,  Omaha,  887,  975-976; 
hair  cut,  Oglala,  16,  18,  908;  OghJa, 
14r-23,  74,  907-908;  Ponca,  787; 
relation  to  Mawatani,  885,  886. 

Tok&'na  watd'pi.  Eastern  Dakota,  106. 

Tomahawk  men,  age  of,  971;  Piegan 
.  Catchers,  function  of,  404;  society, 
Arapaho,  923,  924.  • 

Tops,  Kansa,  774. 

Torture  feature,  Bilngi  weeping  cere- 
mony, 509;  feature,  in  sun  dance,  641; 
Ponca  okitcita  expected  to  undergo, 
489;  sign  of  mourning  by  Crow 
Lumpwood  members,  166. 

Totemic  S3r8tem,  Bilngi,  481. 

Totems,  BOngi,  482. 

Trade,  as  Oglala  source  of  tobacco,  31. 

Traditions,  historical,  for  origins  of 
societies,  Oglala,  73. 

Trance,  Iowa  Ghost  dance,  720. 

Transfer,  in  Blackfoot  ceremonies,  com- 
mon feature  of,  391;  Blood  Horn 
society,  411;  Blood  Horns,  412-416; 
Braves  to  All-Brave-Dogs,  Blackfoot, 
387;  Catchers  pipe,  Blackfoot,  404; 
ceremony,  North  Blackfoot  Mosqui- 
toes, 420;  ceremony,  North  Black- 
foot Prairie-chickens,  422;  ceremony, 
Piegan  Dogs,  395-396;  concept, 
among  Blackfoot,  428-429;  import- 
ance of  among  Blackfoot,  361;  Ma- 
toki,  432-433;  of  membership,  Piegan 
Front-Tails,  389-391;  Mosquitoes  and 
Braves  to  Brave-Dogs,  382;  North 
Blackfoot  societies,  419;  objects,  in 
Sarsi  Grass  dance,  470;  Piegan  Brave- 
Dog  membership,  399;  Piegan  Catch- 
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ers  medicine-pipe,  403;  Piegan  Kit- 
Fox,  402;  Piegan  Pigeon  society, 
375-376;  Piegan  Mosquitoes  to  Pig- 
eons, 377;  of  regalia,  among  Black- 
foot,  68;  of  regalia,  Blackfoot  Grass 
dance,  456;  of  regalia,  individual, 
among  Blackfoot,  376,  429,  938;  of 
regalia,  No-Flight  society,  Oglala,  30; 
Stick  game  bundle,  447,  448. 

Transfers,  Blackfoot  societies,  deter- 
mined by  historical  sequence  in  which 
rituals  were  required,  425. 

Transformation,  into  a  buffalo.  Eastern 
Dakota,  120. 

Trees,  symbolized  by  Crow  Fox  society 
staffs,  160. 

Tribes,  investigated  as  to  societies,  VI. 

Tribal  government,  Oglala,  7. 

Tripartite  grouping,  absent  in  Plains, 
984.. 

Tse'ta'nmA,  Kiowa,  846. 

Tukala,  characteristic  traits  of,  885; 
dance,  Omaha,  888;  Iowa,  692; 
society,  Iowa,  697-699. 

Turkeys,  imitated  by  Ankara  Hot  dance 
members. 

Turtle  dance,  Iowa,  717. 

Twenty-Day  ceremony.  Pawnee,  600, 
601,  603,  641. 

Two  Lance  society.   Pawnee,  561-567. 

Two  Women  Dance,  Eastern  Dakota, 
118-119. 

Two  Women  performance.  Eastern 
Dakota,  115,  118. 


Uniformity,     in     election     of 
among  Crow  societies,  149. 
Ute  dance,  823-835. 


officers, 


Vacancy,  filling  of,  in  membership  of 

Oglala  Braves,  27. 
Valor,  recognized  deeds  of,  among  Ponca, 

483-484. 
Victory  dance,  Oglala,  44,  80;  in  battle, 

Scalp   dance   after,    Blackfoot,    458; 

dance,    Blotaunka,    Oglala,    60,    61; 

dance.    Braves,    Oglala,    27;     dance, 

Enemy  Women's  society,  327;  dance, 

Kansa,  767-758;  dance,  Pawnee,  598; 


dance.  Pawnee,  after  a  suc^sessful 
warparty,  597;  dance,  Ponca,  492: 
dance,  Skidi,  570;  dance,  Skidi,  con- 
ducted by  Red  Lance  society,  568. 

Villages,  of  the  Pawnee,  549;  Skidi,  55* ♦. 
551. 

Virgin  singers,  in  the  Sotka  Tankn. 
Oglala,  61. 

Virgins,  in  Elk  cult,  Oglala,  88;  em- 
ployed by  Badgers  as  singers,  O^lal^. 
32;  employed  to  sew  for  Black-Chin^. 
Oglala,  29;  feast  for,  Oglala,  76;  in 
Horse  dance,  Oglsda,  98. 

Vision,  origin,  of  Crow  Hot  dance,  201 
origin,  of  Hidatsa  Dogs,  284«  2<s(>: 
origin,  Hidatsa  Half-Shaved  Headi^, 
272;  origin,  of  Hidatsa  Hot  dancc^. 
252;  origin,  of  Hidatsa  Lumpwood5. 
259-260;  origin,  of  Hidatsa  Stone 
Hammers,  239;  origin  of  Hidatsa 
societies  explained  by,  915;  ori|^, 
of  Iowa  Bear  dance,  714;  origin,  uf 
Iowa  Fire  dance,  702;  origin,  of  so- 
cieties among  Pawnee,  890;  origin 
of  Sarsi  Dogs,  468;  gives  ri^t  ti> 
perform  Fire- Walkers'  dance,  Ekistem 
Dakota,    126. 

Visions,  cause  of  Heyoka  performance. 
Eastern  Dakota,  115;  Iowa  Gha^tr 
dance,  720;  means  of  entering  certain 
dances,  E^astem  Dakota,  138;  origin 
of  Bu£falo  dance,  Eastern  Dakota. 
119;  sought  only  by  mature  men. 
Gros  Ventre  and  Arapaho,  966;  Two- 
women,  Eastern  Dakota,  118. 

Visionary  origin,  of  Eastern  Dakota 
dances,  138-139. 

Vow,  Arapaho  dance  performed  as  a 
result  of,  982;  to  give  All-Smokinsc 
ceremony,  445;  to  consecrate  buffalo. 
Pawnee  Brave  Raven  society^  574: 
to  give  Crow-Water  society  feast,  437, 
438;  to  give  Dog  feast  in  Sarai  Gnss 
dance,  470,  473;  necessary  before 
having  Ghost  dance,  444. 

Wabano,  cult,  505;   Ojibwayi  113. 
Wahpeton,  divisions  of,  134. 
Wakan  wac'ipi,  Oglala,  80. 
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Waka>'  watd'pi,  Eastern  Dakota,  137. 

Wakicuiiy  Oglalai  8;  functions  of,  11. 

Wanice's  dance,  Kansa,  758. 

War,  abduction  of  wives  preceding, 
Crow,  174;  Bear  dance  preliminary 
to.  Eastern  Dakota,  121-122;  bonnet 
bundle,  origin  of,  406;  bonnets,  404, 
407,  408;  Braves,  Oglala,  during,  27; 
bundles,  873-874;  bundle,  fork-tailed 
hawk,  Iowa,  715;  bundle,  gens 
owners,  Iowa,  686;  bundle,  Kansa, 
gens,  747-748,  752;  bundle,  in  leader's 
pipe  dance,  Iowa,  705;  bundle,  Ponca, 
797;  bundles,  Iowa,  individual  prop- 
erty, 685;  ceremony  before,  Kansa, 
748-749;  charms,  Bilngi,  personal, 
493;  charms,  individual,  493,  874; 
chief  ceremony  of  Omaha,  Oglala,  51; 
connection  of  Kiowa  Old  Women  so- 
ciety with,  849-850;  connection  of 
Crow  Hammer  society  with,  187,  188; 
customs,  connected  with  Badgers, 
Oglala,  31;  customs,  Miwatani,  Oglala, 
47;  customs,  Ska  yuha,  Oglala,  41; 
dance,  Iowa,  685,  695,  697;  dance, 
No-Flight,  Oglala,  30;  dance,  Pawnee, 
617;  dance,  Plains-Cree,  536-637; 
dance,  Ute,  resemblance  to  Grass 
dance,  833;  dances,  Kansa,  757; 
dances,  Ute,  832;  dances.  Wind  River 
Shoshone,  820-821;  deeds,  counted, 
when  painting  Brave  Dog  rattles, 
Blackfoot,  386;  counted,  in  Piegan 
Front-Tails  transfer,  391;  counted  in 
Sarsi  Grass  dance,  470, 474;  fimctions. 
Grass  dance,  864;  fimctions,  Knife 
Lance  society,  Pawnee,  578;  functions, 
okitcitau,  Bilngi,  490-494;  Hidatsa 
and  Mandan  women's  societies  asso- 
ciated with,  324;  Hidatsa  Stone 
Hammers  in,  248^-249;  honors,  B(ingi, 
485;  honors,  Kansa,  752;  honors, 
Ponca,  794;  Horse  dance,  connection 
with,  456,  457,  458;  importance  of, 
to  Dakota  societies,  150;  lowaTukala 
and  Mawatani  in,  697;  Kit-Fox, 
Eastern  Dakota  in,  106;  medicines, 
95,  98-99,  107;  medicine,  arrows  as, 
4£Q;      No-Breech-Ooth-dance     pre- 


liminary to,  78;  and  okitcitau,  Plains- 
Cree,  521-523;  Pawnee  Big  Horse 
society  in,  581;  Pawnee  Fighting 
Lance,  society  for,  576;  Pawnee  god 
of,  595;  Pawnee  Wolf  Lance,  society 
for,  577;  Pawnee  Wonderful  Ravens, 
society  for,  581;  Plains-Cree  okitcitau, 
521-523;  Raw-Fish-Eaters,  Eastern 
Dakota,  ceremony  before,  123;  Red 
Lance  society.  Pawnee,  leads  in,  567- 
568;  regalia  for.  Pawnee,  595;  rela- 
tion of  akitoita  to,  Eastern  Dakota, 
133;  relation  of  Kit-Fox  members  to, 
Oglala,  15,  16,  17;  relation  to  men's 
societies,  Oglala,  64;  Round  dance  to 
secure  success  in.  Eastern  Dakota, 
128;  singing,  Kiowa,  850-851;  so- 
cieties, Oglala,  52-62;  societies.  Paw- 
nee, 558;  society,  Skidi  Roached 
Heads,  582;  society,  Sotka  Tanka, 
Oglala,  62;  story  of  B(ingi  and 
Blackfoot,  491-492;  Thunderbird 
Lance  society,  police  in,  Skidi,  570; 
Wolf  cult  ceremony  before,  Oglala, 
91. 

Warrior,  class,  among  the  Masai,  981; 
grade,  Masai,  959-960;  means  of 
attaining  rank  of,  by  Masai,  957; 
society,  Masai,  982. 

Warriors,  B(ingi  women  as,  486;  mem- 
bers of  B(ingi  council,  482;  first  class, 
Piegan  Braves  considered  as,  381; 
privileges  of,  Kansa,  752-754. 

War  parties,  873-874;  organization  of, 
873;  participation  in  by  Ska  yuha, 
Oglala,  41. 

War  party,  686-687;  Chaui  Mischiev- 
ous society  have  a,  590-593;  connec- 
tion with  military  societies,  67,  898; 
customs,  Blotaunka,  Oglaki,  59,  60; 
formation  of,  Blotaunka,  Oglala,  54- 
55;  Horse  ceremony  before,  Oglala, 
98;  Iowa  conduct  of  a,  687-688; 
mimic,  Oglala,  28;  occasion  for, 
Kansa,  749;  organization  of  an 
Oglala,  67;  organization  of.  Pawnee, 
695^97;  Pawnee,  897-898;  Pawnee 
No-Flight  obligation  in,  640;  Ponca, 
797;  return  of  a  victorious,  Aiikara, 
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649-650;     rivalry    between    societies 

on  a,  Oglala,  74. 
Warpath,    ceremony   before   going   on, 

Comanche,    811;     ceremony    before, 

Wind    River    Shoshone,    820;     Ute 

dance  before  setting  out,  833. 
Water    bearer,    in    Oglala    Blotaunka, 

60. 
Water    pail,    of    pericardium,    Piegan 

Braves,  377. 
Wathi'^ethe,  Omaha,  963. 
Weapons,   Eastern   Dakota,   No-Flight 

Uiembers,  108. 
Weeping     ceremony,     Plains-Ojibway, 

5(7-508. 
Welcome  dance,  Iowa,  700-701. 
Wetigokanttk,  Flains-Cree,  528-529,  911. 
Wheel  game,  Pawnee,  580. 
Whip-bearer,  Kit-Fox,  Oglala,  functions 

of,  16. 
Whip  bearers,  Badgers,  Oglala,  as  akit- 

cita,  32;   Sotka,  Oglala,  functions  of, 

34 
Whip  carrier,  Miwatani,  Oglala,  47. 
Whipper,    office    of,    highly    developed 

among  Crow  and  Oglala,  904. 
Whips,   Braves,  Oglala,  26;    Wic'iska, 

Cglala,  35. 
Whipping,  of  dancers.  Crow  Dog  society, 

179,  914;    Hidatsa  Dog  society,  290, 

914;  among  Oglala,  47. 
Whistle,  badge,  of  Mandan  Crazy  Dog 

society,  307;  used  in  Miwatani  dance, 

Oglala,  48. 
Whi.<ttle8,  wooden,  used  by  Mandan  Bull 

society,  315;  worn,  by  Ma'toki  mem- 
bers, 432. 
White  Buffalo  Cow  society,  346-354. 
White    Earth    Dancers,    Ankara,    651, 

894. 
W  ic  hita,  635. 

^  if  'iska,  Oglala,  34-36,  905. 
W  ife,  abduction,  Crow  Foxes  and  Lump- 

voods,  157,  169-175,  186;  ceremonial 

surrender,  Arapaho  Dog  society,  926; 

ceremonial  surrender  in  purchase  of  a 

society,  919;    stealing,  annual,  Crow 

Fox  society,  157;  stealing  Crow  Crazy 

Dogs,     191-192;     stealing    customs. 


Foxes  and  Lumpwoods,  Crow,    169- 
174;  stealing,  disregard  of  by  Chief s, 
Oglala,  41 ;  stealing,  in  Iowa  societies, 
692;  stealing,  Iowa  Tukala,  697,  698- 
699;  stealing,  Ponca  Mowadani,  788; 
Ponca  Tokala,  787;   stealing,  rivalry 
between  Crow  Foxes  and  Half*Shaved 
Heads,   197;    surrender  of,   entrance 
requirement  to  societies,  Crow,    153; 
surrender,  prominence  of,  in  organi- 
zation  of   Village   tribes,    22S,    926; 
throwing  away  of,  in  Grass  danoe,  865; 
throwing  away  of,  Miwatani,  Oglala, 
46,  47;  throwing  away  of,  Oglala,  70; 
transfer  of,  by  Piegan  Dogs,  397. 

Wild  Carrot  dance,  Oglala,  80. 

Wild  rice,  Menomini  police,  functions 
during  harvest,  498. 

Windigokan,  Bilngi,  regarded  as  bur- 
lesque akitcita,  500,  Plains-Ojibway, 
500-505,  911. 

Wind  River  Shoshone,  dances  and  socie- 
ties of  the,  813-822. 

Winnebago  dance,  Santee  name  for 
Grass  dance,  130. 

Winya"tapika,  Oglala,  80. 

Witches,  Pawnee,  641. 

Wives,  ceremonial  surrender  of,  among 
Arapaho,  949;  ceremonial  surrender 
of,  among  Gros  Ventre,  934;  among 
Mandan  and  Hidatsa,  221,  228,  934; 
ceremonial  surrender  of,  among  V^il- 
lage  peoples,  948-949;  exchange  of, 
Arikara,  640;  Mandan  Little  Dog 
society  members  in  purchase  cere- 
mony, 304;  North  Blackfoot,  All- 
Brave-Dogs,  take  part  in  dances,  423: 
Piegan  All-Brave-Dogs,  sing  during 
ceremonies,  384;  surrender  of,  among 
the  Ankara,  892;  surrender  of,  Arikara 
Crazy  Horse  society,  670;  surrender 
of,  Mandan  Crazy  Dog  society,  in 
purchase  ceremony,  307;  surrender 
of  purchasers',  conspicuous  feature  of 
Mandan  societies,  294;  surrender  of, 
during  purchase  of  Crow  society,  30i\ 
throwing  away  of.  Crow  Hot  dance, 
205;  throwing  away,  in  Grass  dance, 
Blackfoot,  453;    tluowing  away,  Og- 
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lala,  origin  of,  47-48;  in  transfer  of 
Blood  Horns,  function  of,  413-416. 

Wohonoqui,  Wind  River  Shoshone,  818. 

Woktagli  dance,  after  victory  Oglala 
Braves,  27. 

Wolf,  Acting  Dead  dance,  Iowa,  ob- 
tained from,  701;  call,  in  Oglala  Dogs 
dance,  54;  ceremonial  concept  of,  in 
connection  Vith  a  war  party,  873,  874; 
ceremony,  sacred  objects  provided 
by  Hidatsa  clan  fathers,  226;  clothing 
to  resemble,  worn  by  Pawnee  on 
warpath,  596;  cult,  Oglala,  90-91; 
dance.  Pawnee,  597;  dance,  Wind 
River  Shoshone,  819,  822;  Lance 
society,  Pawnee,  577;  mythical  origin 
of  Dog  society,  Oglala,  52;  mythical 
Pawnee  god  of  war,  595;  organization, 
Cheyenne,  901-902;  ritual  in  Oglala 
Dog  society,  75;  significance  of,  to 
several  Plains  societies,  897;  society, 
Cheyenne,  894;  society,  Pawnee,  597; 
song,  Iowa,  686-687;  songs,  596,  686, 
873. 

Wolf-standing-in-water  village,  551,  567, 
577. 

Woman,  attached  to  organisation  of 
Piegan  Pigeons,  373;  companions  of 
Hidatsa  Little  Dogs,  271;  comrades, 
Hidatsa  Buffalo  Bulls,  291. 

Woman's,  dance,  Biingi,  509;  Kansa, 
758-759;  medicine  cult,  98-99;  so- 
ciety, Pawnee,  598-600. 


Women,  Bihigi,  as  okitcita,  485-486; 
connection  with  men's  societies,  Og- 
lala, 70;  conception  of,  socially,  in 
the  Plains  and  Melanesia,  983;  giving- 
away  of,  Pdnca  hel'dcka,  784;  mem- 
bers, Piegan  Front-Tails,  389;  as 
okitcitau,  Plains-Cree,  518;  Ponca, 
as  braves,  794;  Skidi  bundles,  custo- 
dians of,  555-556;  throwing  away  of, 
Oglala,  46;  throwing  away  of,  Tokana 
dance,  Eastern  Dakota,  106. 

Women's,  dance,  Ponca,  790-791;  dance, 
Wind  River  Shoshone,  821-822;  so- 
cieties, Arikara,  653,  676-678;  so- 
cieties, Blackfoot,  430-435;  societies, 
Kiowa,  849-850;  societies,  Mandan 
and  Hidatsa,  323-354. 

Wonderful  Ravens,  Pawnee,  581. 

Wood-root  society,  Hidatsa,  police  func- 
tions of,  225,  236. 

Wounded  dance,  Oglala,  76. 

Wut&p',  ceremony.  Wind  River  Sho- 
shone, 820. 

Yellow  Noses  and  Logs,  Wind  River 
Shoshone,  813-816. 

Young  Buffalo  society,  Arikara,  662-663. 

Young  Dogs,  Arikara,  657-660, 683,  893; 
Pawnee,  693. 

Young  Dog  society,  Pawnee,  582-588. 

Young  men  members,  Blackfoot  socie- 
ties, 429;   Piegan  Mosquitoes,  376. 

Youngest  Child  dance,  Arikara,  651. 
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